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I’liF liirxary activity of JIanh riiuisTiAM ANDCBStN lias 

HOW extended o\(i' a jirnod of mon t!i.m iorty >041 s. During 

tins time his vaiud gemus ha^ pioduud many and excellent 

woilvs, novels, jjotins, dramas Jin “IinpioM*-itojv fust 

made Ins name known hejond the nuiovv eonfmes of hi^ 

o\Mi rountij , but it is upon his Stones aid Tali» tint Ins 

fame icst>, mi will continue' to icst Axui asi \ hinibelf mis 

HueoTist 10 IS oi liu ovin uouer ivlan he wioU the fast of tin a 

wondciful histoiKs, aid has told us how, when he puLh lu ' 

the fai'-t eollcttion, he a is r it fid to cutith the little^ c oUimc, 

‘ btonis told to llu ( ddicn^’ 1) it i short time sufliced to 

‘how tint very many ‘^^chlrlieri of 'i*iirgcr giowth” could 

Imri amu eineHt and instruction m Andihscx^s stones fu 

• • 
fact, our \ulhor had solved about tlie most chflieiilt pioblem 

tl at can prcsciit ilnlf to th^' vvutc’* of fiction—that of attiiUting 

all ages alive. Aecoicliiigl^, m subscquint c'ebtions Iho wordr 

‘ told to the childieii” were omitted, foi it was found that, 

"tvhen IJvNj Cn»»isfiiN Axdlrsfn h^id a stoi} to tell, all 

Wiiimg to be cluklren,’* and to listen 

And here the Pnlihshoro oficn' to the Public the most 

0 

complete cJollcation that hw vet been made of tUcsu storic's. 
The of the two volumes, '' Stones ancl Ovules and 
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*'What ^ Urn ww/* tnfficient 

pvoof that socli a irork vc^ velco^ned; and th^ lave 
bestowed overf pm upoo the book^ witb respect alike to 
^ctcN^al illustratioQ a&d i^pographipal details. 

The itife of ANDBSsjBit^ written bjr hlms^» has been included 
in tills book^ because it is ui itself, as the writer says, ''A 
true story upon the motto, 'Try and The tale, as 

told by Andersen, has been sbghtly abndged, as references 
are made here and thereto persons and places possessing little 
interest for the general English reader. Andersen tells the 
story of Ins life to the Public as simply and frankly as he 
miglit tell it to a chosen circle round a winter hrc. lie 
relates Ins 'various experiences just as they occurred, and in 
one part s'ljs, “ 1 tell these happy events bceause they are 
facts in my life. I tell them as I have told of the poverty, 
the difficulties, the trials that beset me. And if I have told 
this just as the remembrance arises in my heart, let it not 
be ascnbtd to tauity or ostentation, for that is certainly not 
^ right name.” 

With ithesc few words, the Puhlishm ccmimend this volume 

to the kind consideration of the Engheh admirers of Hans 

« 

Chbistun Andsb&ex. 


a. W. D. 
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XUiJ OiU WO.MA,V lIANUd Ti’lL SUILLiSO BOl'MI IJIK CIIIU/S 


JEIE SILVER SHILLrNG. 

TiiEiiT: Trtifj once a Shilling. ITc <'amo out quite bright from the IMint, 
and sprang up, and rang out, “ Hurrah! now I ’ni o/f into the wide 
world.” And into the wide world he certainly went. 

The child held him with soft ytirm hands; the miser clutclied him in 
a cold avaricious palm; the old iiirm turned him goodness iq:i“'»vs how 
many times before parting with him ; while'careless youth* ri#ied liim 
lightly away. The Shilling was of silver, and had very little copptr 
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Storicf! for the HoiiMhoId, 

about him: lio had hccu uow a whole year in tl»e world—^that is to say, 
ill the country in which hi* liud been struck. Hut one day he startiul 
on his foreign travels; he was the last native coin in the purse borne by 
his travelling master. Tlie gentleman was himself not aware that he 
still had this coin until he came across it by chance, 

“ Why, here ’« a shilling from home left to me,” he said. “ AV'ell, he 
can make the journey with me.” 

And the Shilling ratth'd and jumped for joy as it w^as thrust bach? 
into the purse. So hero it lay among strange companions, who came 
and wont, em^h making room for a successor; but the Shilling from home 
always nunained in the bag; which was a distinction for it. 

Several weeks had gone by, and the Shilling had travelled far out iutif 
the world without exactly knowing wlicre he wa.s, though ho learned 
from the other coins that they were French or Jt ilian. One said they 
w'erc in such and such a town, another that they had reached such and 
aiicli a sjiot; but the Shilling could form no idea of all this, lie w'ho 
has his head in a bag secs nothing; and this was the case with the 
Shilling, Hut one day, as he lay there, he noticed that the parse was 
not shut, aud so he crept forw'ard to the opening, to take a look around. 
He ought not to have done so; but he. was inquisitive, and jieople often 
have to ])ay lor that. He s)ipj>ed out into the fob; aud w'hen the purse 
was taken out at night the Sliilliug remained behind, aud w as sent out 
into the passage with the clothes. There he fell upon‘the floor.- no one 
heard it, no one saw^ it. 

Next morning the elothes were carried back into the room; the 
gentleman ])iif them on, and continued his journey, while the Shilling 
remained bchinif. The coin was found, aud wa.s required to go into ser¬ 
vice again, so lie was sent out with three other coins. 

It is a pleasant thing to look about one in the w'orld,” thought the 
Shilling, ” aud to get to know' strange poojde and foreign customs.” 

Aud now' begau the history of the Shilling as told by himself, 

“ ‘ Away Avith him, hn ’s bad—no use,’ These words went through 
and through me,” said the Shilling*. •“ J^kncAV 1 sounded Avell aud had 
been properly coined. The people w’ere certainly mistaken. They could 
noC mean me! but, yes, they did mean me. I* wras the one of whom 
they said, ‘file’s bad—he’s no good.’, *1 must get rid of that fellow 
in the^dark,’ said the man who lad received m«*; and 1 was passed at 
night, aud abused in the day-time. ‘ Bad—no good ’ was the cry; * we 
must make haste and get rid of him.’ 

“ And 1 trembled in the fingers of the holder each time I was to be 
secretly passed on as a coin of the country. * 

What a miserable shilling 1 am ! Of Avbat use is my silver to me, 
my value, my coinage, if all these things are looked on as w orthless ? 
In the eyes of the wrorld one has only the value the world chooses to 
put upon one. It must be terrible sndeed to have a bad conscience, 
_ find to creep along on evil Avays, if I, wBo am quite innocent, can feel so 
badly bemuse 1 am only thought guilty. 

EacnHime I was brought out 1 shuddered at the thought of the eyes 
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The Silver Shilling, 

that would look at me, for I knew that I should be rejected and flung 
back upon the table, like an impostor and a cheat. Once I came into 
the hands of a poor old woman, to yhom I was paid for a hard day’s 
work, and she could not get rid of me at all. Ko one would accept me, 
and I was a perfect worry to the old dame. 

“ ‘ 1 shall certainly be forced to deceive some ouc with this shilling,’ 
she said; ‘ ibr, with the best will in the world, I can’t hoaril up a false 
shilling. The rich baker shall have him; he will bo able to beai* the loss 
'—but it’s wrong in me to do it, atVer all.’ 

“‘j:\ud I must lie heavy on that woman’s conscience too,’ sighed 3. 
' Am 1 really so much changed in my old age ? ’ 

"And the woman went her w'ay to the rich haker; but ho know too 
well wljat kind of shillings would pass to take mo, and ho threw me 
back at the woman, who got no bread for mo. ■ And I felt nii.serably low 
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to think lhat I should be the cause of distress to others—who ,had 
been in my young days so proudly conscious of my value and of the 
correctness of rny nvintage. I* became as miserable as a poor shilling 
can be whom no one will accept; but the woman took me home again, 
and looked at me with a friendly, hearty face, and said, 

‘“No, Iwill not deceive anyone with thee. 1 will boro a hole through 
thee, that every one may see thou art a false thing. And yet—it just 
occurs to jne—perhaps this is a lucky shilling; and the thought comes 
so strongly upon me that 1 am sure it must be true! I wdll make a hole 
through the shilling, and pass a string through the hole, and hang the 
coin round the neck of my neighbour’s little boy for a lucky shilling.' 

“ So she bored a hole through me. It is certainly not agreeable to have 
a hole bored through one; but many thing^ can be borne when the in¬ 
tention is good. A thread W'as passed through the hole,^fmdfI became 
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a kind of medal, and was Imng round the neck of the little child; and 
the child Hiniled at me, and kissed me, and I slept all night on its warm, 
innocent nock. ♦ 

“ When the fnorning came, the child’s mother took me up in her fingers 
and looked at me, and she had her own thoughts about me, I could feel 
that very well. She brought out a pair of scissors, and cut the string 
through. 

A lucky shilliag! ’ she .^aid. ‘‘Well, we shall soon sec that.’ 

“And sl»e laid mo in viueg.ar, so tliat 1 turned quite given. Then she 
plugged up ilic hole, and carried me, in the evening twilight, to the 
lottery collector, to buy a lottery ticket that should bring her luck. 

“ How miserably wretched I felt! There w'as a stinging feeling in me, 
as if J should crumble to bits. J knew that I should be called fiil.se and 
thrown down—and before a crowd of shillings and other coins, too, 
who lay there witli an iniage and superscription of wliudi they might be 
proud. Hut 1 escaped that di.sgrace, for there ivero many people iii the 
collector’s room--lie liad a great deal to do, and I wont rattling down 
into the box among the other coins. Whetlu'r my ticket "won anything 
or not J don’t know; hut tliis I do know, that the very next morning i 
was recognized ns a bad shilling, and Avas sent out to deceive and de¬ 
ceive iigaiu. That is't, very trying thing to bear when one knows ono 
has a good character, and of that 1 am conscious. 

“ a year and a day 1 thus wandered from house to house and from 
hand to hand, always abused, always unwelcome; no one trusted me; 
and 1 lost confidence in the world and in myself. It was a heavy time. 
At lost, one day a traveller, a strange gentleman, arrived, and I was 

E assed to him, and lie was })olite enough to accept me for current coin; 

ut he wanted to pass me on, and again I heal’d the horrible cry, ‘ No 
use—false! ’ 


“ ‘ I ^tccived it as a good coin,’ said the man, and ho looked closely at 
me: suddenly he smiled all over his face; and 1 hatl never seen that ex¬ 
pression before on^ny fiu’athat looked at me.* ‘ Why, ^vhatever is that Y 
he said, ‘ That’s ono of our own country coins, a good honest shilling 
fi*om iny home, and they ’vc bored a hole through him, and they call 
him false. Now, this is a curious circumstance. * 1 must keep him and 
take him home with me.’ 

“Aglow ^f joy thrilled through ^ne when I heaji myself called a good 
honest shilling; and now 1 was to he taken home, where each and every 
one would know me, and be sure that 1 was re^ silver and properly 
coined. I could have thrown out sparks for very gladness; but, after 
oU, it’s not in my nature to throw out sparks, for that’s the property 
of steel, not of silver. « 

“I was wrapped up in clean white paper, so that I should not be con¬ 
founded with tne other coins, and spent; and on festive occasions, when 
fellow-countrymen met together, 1 w^ shown about, and they spoke 
very well of me: they said I was interesting—audit is wonderful how 
interesting one con he without saying a single word. 

J'And It last 1 got home again. AU my troubles were ended, joy (»ine 
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back to me, for I was of good silver, and had tlie right stamp, and I had 
nq, more disagreeables to endure, though a hole had been bored through 
me, as through a false coin ; but that does not matter if one is not really 
false. One must wait lor the end, and ouo will be righted at last— 
that’s my belief,” said the Shilling. 



THE OLD BELL OP lUAEBACIL 


THE‘OLD CHURCH BELL. 

In the German land'pf Wurtemberg, where the acacias bloom by the 
high road, and the apple trees and pear trees bend in autumn under 
their burden of ripe fruit, lies the little tow'n of Alarbach. Although 
this place can only be ranked among the smaller towns, it is channinipy 
situated on the N&kar stream, that flows on and on, hurrying past 
villages anckold castles and green vineyards, to pour its waters into the 
* proud Rhine. 

It was late in autumn. The leaves still clung to tbo grape-vine, but 
they were already tinged with red. Rainy gusts sw'cpt over the wuntry, 
and the cold autumn winds increased in violence and roughness. .It was- 
no pleasant time for poor f(dk. » ^ ■ 

The days became shorter and gloomier ; and if it was dark emt in the 
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open a'r, in the little old-fashioned houses it was darter still. Duo of 
these houses was built with its j^able end towards the street, and stood 
there, with its small narrow windows, humble and poor enough in appear¬ 
ance; the family was poor, too, that inhabited the little bouse, but good 
and industrious, and neb in a treasureof ]iiety concealed in the depth of 
the heart. And they expeettjd that God would soon give them another 
child: the l)»)ur had eoino, and tlio mother lay in pain and sorrow. Then 
from the ehun-h towtT opposite the deep rich sound of the b(‘ll eame to 
her. .Tt was a soicinn liour, and the song ol' the Ixdl tilled the heart of 
the praying vvoinan with tru.stfuluess and laiLli ; the thoughts of her 
inmost heart soan^d upward towanlsthc Almighl v, and in the same hour 
she gave birth to a son. Then she was iilled vn ith a great jov, and the 
bell in the tower opposite seemed to be ringing to spread the news of 
luT ha]jpnie.H8 o\Tr town and connliy. Tlio el'ar child-eyes looked at 
her, and the infant’s hair gleamed like gold. Thus was the little one 
ushered inlo the world with the Tinging of the eliureh la-11 on the dark 


November day. The mother ami father kissed it, and wrote in their 
.Bible: ‘‘On the lOtli of November, ITl)*.), God gave tis a son and soon 
aftcrwaivls f be fuel was added that the child had been baptized under the 
name of “ .lohanii (’hristoph J-riodrieh.” 

And w hat b«*eame of thi^ little fellow, the poor boy in the pretty town 
of JVIarbaeh ? A h, at that time no one knew w hat would bta-cjme of him, 


not even the old clujreb bell that bad sung at bi.< birth, hanging so high 
in the tower, o\er him who was oiK^ day himself to sing the beautiful 


“ JLay of the Ih-ll.” 

"VVell, the boy grew older, and the world grew older with him. IIis 
parents <-erljiinfy remove<l to another town, but they bad left dear friends 
jii little jMarbaeb ; and thus it v.as that mother and son one day arose 
and drove over to Marbach on a visit. The hul was only six years old, 
but litf alretuly knew many things out of the Bible, and many a pious 
psalm; and many an evening be had sat on liis little stool, listening while 
his fatlier read aloud fjow “ Gellert’s Fables,” or from the lofty “ Mes¬ 
siah ” of IvJopsfcoek ; and he a^iid hie sister, who was liis senior by two 
years, bad wept hot tears of pity for llim who died on the cross that 
we might li\e eternally. * 

At the time of this first visit to Marbach the little town had not 


greatly changed; and indeed they had not long U*ft it. The houses stood, 
as on the day of the family’s departure, with their pointed gables, pro¬ 
jecting walls, the higher storeys leaning over the lower, aud their tiny 
wiiuloAvs ; but there were new graves in the churchyard ; and there, in 
the grass, hard by the wall, lay the old bell. It iiad fidlcn from its 
position, and had sustained such damage that it could sound no more, 
aud accordingly a new bell had been put in its place. 

JMothm* and son went into the churchyard. They stopped where the 
old boil lay, and the mother told the fipy how for centuries this had been 
a very .useful bell, and had rung at christenings, at weddings, and at 
burials ; liow it had spoke#! at one time to tell of feasts and of rejoicings, 
ai another tv spread the alarm of lire; and how it had, in fact, sung the 
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whole life of man. And the b<\v never forgot wlia< his mother told him 
that day. It resounded and echoed at iuier\'als in hi.s heart, until, wlien- 
he was grown a man, he was compelled to sing it. 'fho motlier told him 
also how the bell had sung of faith and comfort to her in tht» time of 
her peril, that it had sung at the time w'hen he, her little son, was bom. 
And the boy gaiied, almost with a feeling of devotion, at the gri'at old 
bell; and he bent over it and kissed it, as it lay all rusty and broken 
among i he long grass and injttles. . 

* The old bell was held in kindly remembrance by ilns boy, wbo grow up 
in po\orty,(ta]l and thin, with reddi.sh hair and fniekled face;—yes, 
that ’.s how he looked ; but ho had a pair of eyes, clear and tieep as the 
deepest water. And what fortune liad ho? Why, good fortune,envi¬ 
able fortune. We find him graciously rceeivt.Ml into the military school, 
and men in the de])artment where sons of people iu .society were taught, 
and ^^as that not lionour and fortune enough r* And tlu'y ediieated him 
to the words of command, ‘‘ J lalt! liiarch! front!” and on such a system 
much might be expected. 

Meanwhile ilu* old church bell had been almost completely forgotten. 
But it was to bo presumed that the b<‘ll would find its way into the 
furnace, and what would become of it tluni ? Jt was impossible to say, 
and equally impossible to tell what sounds would conic forth from the 
bell iliat kept eclioiug through the young heart of the boj'’ from l\Iar- 
bach; but that bell was of bronze, and k(‘pi sounding so hmd that it 
must at fast bo heard out in the wide world; and the more cramped th(‘ 
space w'ithin the school walls, and the more deafening the dreary shout 
of “ March! halt! front! ” the louder did the sound ring through the 
yoiitli’s breast; and lie sang what he felt in the circle his companions, 
and flic sound was heard beyond tlio boundari(.‘s of the principality. 
But it w'as not for this they had given him a pre.sentation to the military 
school, and board, and clothing. Had hej not been already iiumhorcil 
and destined to be a certain wheel in the great watchwork to which we 
all belong as pieces of pfactical machinery ? How imperfectly do w'c 
understand ourselves ! and how, tlien, shall'o^hers, even the best men, 
imderstaiid us ? Ilut it J.sjthe pf’essuMO that forms the precious stone. 
There w'as pressure enough here; but would the world be able, some day, 
to recognize the joAvcl ? 

^ In the capital of the prince of the country, a great festivM was being 
felebratcd. ThousaiMs of candles ^nd lamps gleamed briglitly, and 
•ockets flew towards tlie heavens iu streams of fire. Tlic splemlour of 
ihat day yet liy es in the remembrance of men, but it lives fTinmgh him, 
;he young‘scholai; of the military school, w'ho was trying in sorrow and 
ears to escape unperceived from the landTTic was comp(.’Iled to leave 
dl — motfier, native country, those he loved — unless ho could resign 
[limsclf to sink into the stream of oblivion among his fellows. 

The old bell was better off than he, for the bell would reramn peace¬ 
ably by the churchyard wall iA Marbach, safe, and almost forgotten. 
The wind whistled over it, and might have told a fine tale of him at 
whose birth the bell had sounded, and over hhom but now 
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ijblown coltl in the forest of a neighbouring land, where he had sunk 
Uowu, exhausted by fatigue, with his wliole wealth, his only hoi)e for the 
future, the written images of his tragedy “ I'iesco:” the wind might have 
jtold of the youth’s ouly patrons, men who were artists, and who yet 
Jjlunk away to amuse themselves at skittles while his play was being 
read: the wind could have told of the pale fugitive, who sat for weary 
weeks aud months in the wretched tavern, where the host brawled and 
jidrank, and coarse boozing Avas going on while he sang of the ideal. 
Heavy days, dark days! The heart must suffer and endure for itself 
itho trials it is to sing. 

Dark days and cold nights also passed over the fdd bell. The iron 
frame did not feel them, but tlie bell within the heart of man is affected 
by gloomy times, liow fared it with the young man ? How fared it 
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with the old bell P The bell was carried far away, farther than its sound 
could have been heard from the lofty tower in which it had once hung. 
And the yoftth ? The bell in his heart sounded farther than his eye 
should ever see or his foot should ever wandef • it is sounding and 
sounding on, over the ocean, round the whole eartli.- But let us first 
speak of the belfry bell. It was carried away from Marbacb, was sold 
for old metal, and destined for the melting furnace,^in Bavaria. But 
when aud how did this happen P In the capital of Bavaria, many years 
after tlie bell had fallen from the tower, there was a talk of its being 
melted down, to be used in the manufacture of a memorial in honour 
of one of the great ones of the German land. And behold how suit¬ 
able this was—how strangely and wonderfully things happened in the 
wbrld! .In Denmark, on one of those green islands where the beech 
woods rustle, and the many^Hun’s Graves are to be seen, quite a poor 
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boy had been bom. He had been accustomed to walk about in wooden 
shoes, and to carry a dinner w'rapped in an old handkerchief to his 
father, who carved figure-heads on the ship-builder’s wharves; but tliis 

S oor lad had become the pride of his country, for TkorwaUsm knew 
ow to hew marble blocks into such glorious shapes as made the wliole 
world wonder, and to him had been awarded the honourable commission 
that he should fashion of clay a noble form that was to be cast in bronze 
—a statue of him whose name the father in jMarbach had inscribed in 
tfie old Bible as Johann Christoph Friedrich. 

And the glowing inctol flowed into the mould. The old belfry bell— 
of whose home and of whoso vanished sounds no one thought—this 
very old bell flowed into the mould, and formed the bend and bust of 
tilt; figure that was soon to bo unveiled, which now stands in Stuttgard, 
befonj the old palace—a representation of him who once walked to and 
fro there, striving and suflering, harassed by the world without—he, 
tlu) boy of Marbach, the jjupil of the “ Karlschule,” the fugitive, Ger¬ 
many’s great immortal pool, who sang of the liberator of Switzerland 
and of the Heaven-inspired JVlaid of Orleans. 

It was a beautiful sunny day; flags were waving from roofs and 
stec])leB ill the royal city of Stuttgard; the bolls rang for joy and fes¬ 
tivity ; one bell alone was silent, but it gleamed in another form in the 
bright sunshine—it gleamed from the head and breast of the statue 
of honour. On that day, exactly one hundred years had elapsed since 
the day on which the bell at Marbach had sung comfort and peace to 
the suffering mother, when she bore her son, in poverty, in the humble 
cottage — him who was afterwards to become the rich man, wliose 
trt'asures enriched the world, the poet who sang of the poble virtues of 
w’oman, w ho sang of all that was great aud glorious—Johann Clnistoph 
Friedricb Schiller. 


THE SNAIL ANH THE ROSE TREE. 

Around the garden ran a hedge of hazels; beyond this hedge fay 
fields and meadows, w'herein were cows and sheep; but in the midst of 
the garden stood a bloobiinglloseTred; and under this Rose Tree lived 
a Snail, who had a good deal in his shell—namely, himself. 

“ Wait till my time comes ! ” he said: “ I shall do sometliing more 
than produce roses^bear nuts, or give milk, like the Bose Tree, the hazel 
bush, and the cows! ” 

“ I expect a great deal of you,” said the Rose Tree. “ But may I ask 
when it will appear ? ” 

“ I take my time,” replied the Snail. “ You ’re always in such a hurry. 
You don’t rouse people’s interc^t»bv suspense.” 

When the next year came, the Snail lay almost in the same spot, in , 
the sunshine under the Rose Tree, which agdiii bore buds that^bloomed 
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into rosL'H, until the snow-fell and the weatlier became raw and*cold; 
then the Koao Tree bowed its head and the Snail crept into the ground. 

A now year began; and, the roses came out, and the Snail came out 
also. 

“ You ’ro an old Eose Tree now ! ” said the Snail. “You must make 
haste and come tf) an end, lor you have given the world all that was in 
you : w]jcth(!r it was of any use is a question that J have had no time to 
consider; but ho much is clear and ])lain, that you have done notlung 
at all for your own development, or you would have produced somethidg 
else. How can you answer for that P In a little time you will be uothjing 
at all but a stick. Do you understand what 1 say ? ’* 

‘‘ You alarm me! ” replied the Eose Tree. “ I never thought of that 
at all.” 



1113 .VA.1D3X AND TII« BOS3. 


“ No, you liave*not tjlljfin the trouble to consider anything. Have you 
ever given an account to yourself, wliy you bloomed, and how it is that 
your blooming comes about—why it is thus, and not otherwise ? ” 

No,” answered the Eose Tree. I bloomed in gladness, because I 
could not do anything else. The sun •shone and warmed me, and the 
air refreshed me. I drank the ‘pure dew and* the fresh rain, and I 
lived, I breaiiied. Out of the earth tliero arose a power within me, from 
above there came down a strength: 1 perceived a new ever-increasing 
ha])pine8s, and consequently I was obliged to bloom Qver and over again; 
that was my life; J could not do otherwise.” 

“ You have led a very pleasant life,” observed the Snail. * 

“ Certainly. Everything J have was given to me,” said the Eose 
Tree. . “ But more still was given to you. You are one of those deep 
thoughtful characters, one of those highly gifted spirits, which will cause 
the world to marvel.” 

J* 1 ’ve ^po intention of ^oing anything of the kind,” cried the Snail. 




Snail and the Rofte Tree. 11 

** Tlio world is nothmcf to me. What have 1 to do with the world ? I 
have enough of mvsolf and in myself.” 

“ But must we not all, here on carili, give to others Iho heat that wo 
have, and oti'cr what lies in our ])ower? (Vrtainly 1 have only given 
roses. I^ut you —you who have been so richly gifted—what have you 
given to the world f what do you intend to give P ” 

“ "What have 1 given—what do 1. intend to give ? I s]nt at it . It 
vorth nothing. It’s no business of mine. Continue to give your roses, 
if you like: you can’t do anything better. Let the hazol’bush hear 
nuts, and the cow'S and ewes give milk: they have tlioir public; but I 
have mine w’ithin mjself—1 retire within and there 1 maain. 

The world is nothing to me.” 



TUB TOUNO CUILS'H EIBS. 


And so saying thq Snail retired into his house, and closed up the 
entrance after him. 

“ That is very sad! ” said the Bose Tree. “ I cannot creep ini o myself, 
even if I wish it-r-I must continue to produce rfjscs. Tin y drop their 
leaves, and are blown away by the wind. But I saw how a rose was 
laid in t^e matron’s hymn-book, and one of my roses had a place on 
the bosom of a fair young girl, and another was kissed by the lips of a 
child in the fall joy of life. That did me good; it was a real blessing. 
That ’a my remembrance—my life! ” . 

And the Bose Tree went oif blooming in innocence, while the Snail 
lay and idled away his time in his house—world did not concern him* 

And years rolled by. 
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The Snail had become dust in the dust, and the Rose Tree was earth 
in the earth ; the rose of remembrance in the hymn-book was faded, 
but in the garden bloomed fresh rose trees, and under the trees lay new 
snails; and these still crept into their houses, and spat at the world, 
for it did not concern them. 

Suppose we begin the story again, and read it right through.. It 
will never alter. 


LTTTIi: IDA’S FLOWJilRS. , 

“Mv poor flowers .nre <]uiie dead ! ” said little Jihi. “They were so 
pretty yesterday, and now all Ihti leaves hong withen'd. Why do they 
do that?” slie asked the student, who sat on the sofa; for she liked 
him very much. He knew the prettiest stories, and could cut out the 
most amusing piet arcs—liearls, with little ladies in them who danced, 
tlowers, and great easth's in which on<? could open the doiws : he was a 
merry student, “ Wiiy do the flowers look so faded to-tlay ? ” she asked 
again, and showed him a nosegay, wliich was cjuite withered. 

“ Do you know wliat’s the matter with them ? ’’ said the student. 
“ The flowers have been at a ball last night, aud that’s wliy they hang 
their heads.” 

*• Rut flowers cannot dance! ” cried little Ida. 

“ Oh, yes,” sai»l the student, “ w hen it grows dark, and we are asleep, 
they jump about inernly. Almost every night they ha\e a bail.” 
thin ehildreir go to this hall ? ” 

“Yes,” said the student, “quite little daisies, and lilies of the valley.” 

“ Wliere do the beautiful flowers dance ? ”, a.sked little Ida. 

“iJav« you not often been outside the towu-gate, by the great castle, 
where the king lives in summer, and whero tlip beautiful garden is with 
all the flowers ? You have seen tlie swans, iviiieh swim up to i^ou when 
you want to give them bread cnimbsi’ There are capital balls there, 
believe me.” * • 

“J was out there in the garden yesterday, vrtth my mother,” said 
Ida; “ but ;ill the leaves were otf the trees, and there was not one 
flower left. Where are they ? In the summer Igsavr so many.” 

“ They are within, in the castle, replied the student. “ You must 
know, as soon as the king and all the court go to town, the flowers run 
out of the garden into the castle, and are merry. You should see that. 
Tlie two most beautiful roses seat themselves on the*throne, and then 
they are king and queen ; all the red coxcombs range themselvcr on either 
side, and stand and bow; they are the chamberlains. Then all the pretty 
flowers come, and there is a great ball. The blue violets represent 
little naval cadets: they dance with hyj^cinths and crocuses, which they 
call youiig ladies; the tulips and the great tiger-lilies are old ladies 
who keep watch that the dancing is well done, and that everything goes 
on is’itli prbprigty.” 




XUL' ML1)£5T XlSLLTKtf LlXTtfi lUA Xll£ SlORV OF IIIE FLUWEUS. 


“ But,” asked little Ida, “ is nobody tbero who hurts the flowers, for 
dancing in the king’s castle ? ” , 

“There is nobody who really knows about it,” answered tho sUnkuit. 
“ Sometimes, certainly, ^he old stt^ward of the castle comes at night, and 
he has to wat<!h there. He has a great bunch of keys with Jjim; but 
as soon as the flowers hear the keys rattle they are quite quiet, hide 
behind the long curtains, and only poke their heads out. Then the old 
steward . says, ‘ I smell that there are flowers here,’ but he cannot see 
them.*’ ^ 

“That is famous!” cried little Ida, clapping her hands. “ But should 
not I be able to see the flowers ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the student; “ only remember, when you go out again, to 
peep through, the window; then you will see them. That is what J did 
to-dav. There was a long yellow lily lying pn the sofa and stretching 
herself. She was a court lady.” * 
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“ Can tlie lltmers out of the Botanical Garden get there ? Can they 
go the long diHtanco’ 

“ Yes, certainlyreplied the student, “ if they like they can fly. 
Have you not ac*c*n lh(‘ iK'uulifiil butterflies, red, yellow, and white? 
They almost look liko llowcrs ; aud that is Avliat thev have been. They 
have flown off their stalks liigh into the air, aud have beaten it with 
their leaves, us if these leaves wTre little wings, and thus they flew', 
Aiid because they bcdiiued theinsjdves well, they got leave to fly about 
in the day-time too, and were not obliged to sit still upon their stalks at 
home; aud thus at liist llio Icsives became real wings. That you have 
seen yonraclf. it may be, however, that the flowers in the Botanical 
Gar<ien havo never been in the king’s castle, or that tliey don't know of 
the merry pro<*eediiJg.s there at niglit. Therefore T will tell you some¬ 
thing : lie will be vt‘ry much surprised, tin* iiotanical professor, who 
lives eloso by here. You know him, do yon not? Wiien you come 
into bis garden, you must tell one of the flow'ers lliat there is a great 
ball yonder in the casfle. TJion lhat flower will tell it to all the rest, 
and then they will fly away: when, the professor comes out into tho 
garden, there will not be a single flo\\c‘r hdt, and he won’t bo able to 
make out when* llicy are gone.” 

“ Ihit how enii one flower tell it to another ? For, you know, flowers 
cannot s[jc!ilv.” 

‘‘That they eannot, certainl}','* replied the student; “but then tliey 
make signs. Have you not iioiiced that when the wind blows a little, 
the Hewers notl at one another, and inovt* all their grci'n leaves ? They 
can understand iliat just as well as we when wo sjieak together.” 

“ Cau the ])relessor uiiderstaiid these signs ? ” a.sked Ida. 

“ Y^es, e<‘rtainly. He eamo one morning into his garden, and saw' a 
great stinging-nettle standing there, and making signs to a beautiful red 
caniatyiu with its leaves. It was saying, ‘ Y"oa are so pretty, and 1 love 
you w'itli all luy lu'art.’ But tlio professor does not like that kind of 
thing, and he directly slapped the stinginj^nettle upon its leaves, for 
those arc its lingers ; lTu£ he stung lyniself, and since that time he has 
not dared to touch a stinging-netlle.” • 

,“Tliat is funny,” cried little Ida; and she laughed. 

“Ilow' cjin any one put siieh notions into a child’s head ?” said tho 
tiresome privy eouneillor, wlio liad come to jiay a visit, and was sitting 
on the sola. He did not like thV student, and always grumbled wlicn 
he saw him cutting out the merry funny pictures—sometimes a man 
hanging on a gibbet and holding a heart in his hand, to show that he 
stole hearts; sometimes an old witcli riding on a b^'oom, and canying 
her husband on her noso. The councillor could not bear this, and then 
he said, just as he did iiowr, “ How can any one put such notions into a 
child’s head ? Those are stupid fancies! ” 

But to little Ida, what the student told about her flowers seemed very 
ilroll; aud she thought much about iu. The flowers hung their heads, 
for they w'cre tired because they had danced all night; they were cer¬ 
tainly ilN Then she went with them to her other toys, which stood on 
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a pretty little table, and the wliole drawer was full of beautiful ihinga. 
In the doll’a bed lay her doll Sophy, asleep; but little Ida said to her, 
“ You must really ^jet up, Sophy, and manage to lie in the drawer for 
to-night. The pooi* ilowers are ill, and they must lie in your bed; per¬ 
haps they will then get well again.” 

And she at once took the doll out; but the doll looked cross, and did 
not say a single word; for she was cross because she could.not keep her 
oxsji bed. 

Then Ida laid the flowers in the doll’s bed, pulled the little eovcrlee 
quite up over them, and said they were to lie still and bo good, and she 
would make them some tea, so that they might gel well again, and bo 
alil(‘ to get up to-morrow, Aud she drew the curtains closely round the 
little bed. so that the sun should not shiiio in their eyes. The whole 
evening through she could nob help thinking of w'hat the stud(;nt had 
told her. And when she was going to bed lierself, she was obliged iirst 
to look behind the curtain which hung beforii the windows where her 
mother’s beautiful flowers sto<Kl—hyaeintlis ns well as tulips; then slio 
whispered, “1 know you ’re going to tlio ball to-night!” Jlut the tlowers 
made as if they did not iiudtTstand a word, and did not stir a leaf; but 
still little Ida knew what she knew. 

When she was in bed she lay for a long time tliinklng how pretty it 
must b(i to see the beautiful flowm-s tianeing out in the king’s castlt*. 
“ I wonder if my flowers have really been th(*re r* ” And then she fell 
asleep. In the night she awoke again: she had dreamed of the How'ers, 
and of the student with whom the I’ouneillor fmnd fault. It w’as quite 
quiet in the bed-room where Ida lay; the nigbt-lainp burned on the 
table, and father and mother were asleep. • 

“I wonder if my flowers aro still lying in Sophy’s bed?” alie thought 
to herself. “ How I should like to know it I ” She raised herself a 
little, and looked at the door, which stood ajar; witiiin lay thedlowors 
and all her playthings. She^ listened, and then it seemed to her as if she 
heard some one playing on the piano in the next room, but quite softly 
and prettilj^ as she had never lieasd it before. 

“js'ow all the flowers arc ceKainly dtincing in there! ” thought she. 
“ Oh, how glad I should be to see it! ” But she dared not get up, for 
she would have disturbed her father and mother. 

“If they would onlji come in*!” tlipught she. But the flowers did 
not come, aud the music continued to play beautifully; then she could 
not bear it any longer, for it w'as too pretty; she crept out of luir little 
bed, and went quietly to the door, and looked into the room. Oh, how 
splendid it was, what she saw! 

There was no night-lamp burning, but still it was quite light: the 
moon shone through the window into the middle of the floor; it was 
almost like day. All the hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows in 
the room; there were none at all left at the window. There stood the 
empty flower-pots. On the floSr all the flowers were dancing very 
gracefully round each other, making perfect turns, and holdfng each- 
^her by the loj^ g^grcen leavsa as^theyjswang rpuad. But at the pi^po 
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sat a greal'ycllow lily, wliifli litllo Ida had certainly seen in summer, 
for she roineiiibrred how the atiuleiit had said, “ How like that one is to 
Miss Lina,’’ I’inai he had been laughed at by all; but now it Bcemed 
really to little Jda as if tlic long yellow flower looked like the young 
lady ; atiil it had just her manners in jdaying—sometimes bending its 
long y(‘ilow face to one side, soinetinios to the other, and nodding in 
tune io Ihe ehariniiig Tfnisic! No one noticed little Ida. Then she saw 
a great blue crocus hop into the middle of llio table, where the tovs 
Btood, and go to the doll’s bed aud pull the curtains aside; there laytfio 
Biek llovMTs. hut they got up dinu-tly, and nodded to the others, to say 
that tluy wanlerl to dance too. The old chimney-sweep doll, whose 
under lip was hrokcu oil', stood up and bowed to the j)retty Howers: 
these (li«i not look at all ill uow; they jumj)ed down to the others, aud 
were mtv Tui'ny. 

Then it seemed as if something fell down fr<»m the table. Ida looked 
that way. It ^^as the hireh rod Avhieh was jumping down! it seemed 
almost as if it heloiiged to the llowers. .j\t any rate it \\a.s very neat; 
and a little wa.v doll, witli just such a broad hat on its head as the 
councillor wore, sat upon it. 'I'lie birch rod hopped about anumg the 
ilowiTS oji its lliivo stilted h'gs, and stamped <|iiite loud, for it was 
dancing the jnazourka; aud the other flowers could not manage that 
danc(‘, because they A\ere too light, and unable to stamp like that. 

'riie wax doll on the hireh rod all at once became (juite great and long, 
turned itself over the ])ap(T iKiwcrs, and said, “ How can one put such 
things in a chihl’s head ? those are stuj)id fancies I ” an<l then the Avax 
doll was t'xaiTly like the councillor Avith tlio broad hat, and looked just as 
yclloAv and cross as lie. But tin* paper lloAvers hit him on his thin legs, 
and then he shrank up again, and lieoamo quite a litth; Avax doll. That avms 
very amusing to see; aud little .1 da could not restrain Iier laughter. The 
bireli iy»d went on dancing, and the councillor was obliged to dance too; 
it was no use, he miglit make himself great and long, or remain tho little 
yellow AAax <loll Aviili the big black hat. Then the other flowers put in 
a good word for him, e^fiecially thoso.who had lain in the doll’s bed, and 
thou the birch rod gaA'o over. ’At tho‘same moment there was a loud 
knocking at the drawer, iuside Avhoro Ida’s doli, Sophy, lay with many 
other toys. The chimiiey-sAveep ran to the edge of the table, lay flat 
down on his stomach, and began to pull the draAver out a little. Then 
Sophy raised herself, and looketl Vound quite astonished. 

'• There must be a ball here,” said she; Avhy did nobody tell me ? ’* 

“ Will you dance Avith me ? ” asked the chimney-sweep. 

“ You are a nice sort of fellow to dance! ” she replied, and turned her 
back upon him. 

'ri)ou slic seated borself upon the drawer, and thought that one of the 
floAvers Avould i*onje and ask her; hut not one of them came. Then she 
coughed, IIeinI hem! hem!” but for all that not one came. The 
ehimne^'-SAveep noAV danced all alone, hnd that was not at all so bad. 

As ubuc of the flowers^ seemed to notice Sophy, she let herself fall. 
down frdm the drawer straight upon the floor, so that there was a great 
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73oise. The flowers now nil oatnc running up, to ask if she hail not hurt 
herself; and tliey were all very polite to her, espeeially the flowers that 
had lain iu her bed. But she liud not hurt hemdf at all; and Ida’s 
flowers all thanked her for the nice bed, and were kind to hor, took her 
into the middle ol the room, wdlere the moon shone in, and danced with 
her; and aW the other flowers formed a circle round her. JS’ow' So])hy was 
glad, and said they might keep her bed; she did not at idl niiud lying 
in the drawer. 

* But tlie flowers said, “Wo Ihuiik you heartily, but in any w'ay we 
cannot live hmg. To-morrow wi; shall bo quite dead. But tell little 
Ida she is to bury ua out in the garden, where the canary lies; then wo 
shall wake up again in summer, and be far more beantiful.” 

*“ No, yon must, not die,” said Sophy; and she kissed the flowers. 

Then t))e door opened, and a great number of splendid ilow^crs came 
(lancing in. Ida eonld not imagine whence they had come ; these must 
certainly all be flowers from the king’s castle yonder. First of all enme 
two glorious roses, and they had little gold crowns on; they were a 
king and a queen. Then came the prettiest stocks and carnations; 
and they bowed in all directions. They bad music with them. Great 
poppies and peonies blew upon jiea pods till they were quite red iu the 
face. The blue hyacinths and the little wliite snowdrops rang just as 
if they bad been bells. That was wonderful music! Then came many 
other flower-s, and danced all together; the blue violets and the pink 
primroses, daisies and the lilies of the valley. And all the flowers 
kissed one another. It was beautiful to look at! 

At last the flowers wi.shed one another goodnight; then little Ida, 
too, crept to bed, wlicre she dreamed of all slic had sceiif 

AVheu she rose next morning, she went quickly to the little table, ia 
see if the little llowers were still tluTO. {She drew aside the curtains of 
the little bed; there were they all, but they were quite faded, fa'* more 
than yesterday. Sophy was lying in the drawer where Ida had laid 
her; she looked very sleepy. 

“ Do you remember what you were to say to me ? ” asked little Ida. 

But Sophy looked quite stupid, and did nut say a single word. 

“You are not goodfal all! ” said Ida, “And yet they all danced 
with you.” 

fl’.hen she took a little paper box, on which were painted beautiful 
birds, and opened it, and laid the dead ^flowers in it. 

“ That shall be your pretty coffin,” said she, “ and when my cousins 
come to visit me by and bye, they shall help me to bury you outside in 
the garden, so that.you may grow again in summer, and become more 
beautiful than ever.” 

These cousins were two merry boys. Their name.s were Gustave and 
Adolphe; their father had given them two new crossbows, and they had 
brought these with them to show to Ida. She told them about the 

? oor flowers w'bich had died, ariti then they got h*jjve to buiy them.. 

be two I ovs went first, with tlieir crossbows on their shoulders, ant^* 
little Ida tollowed with the dead flowers in the pretty box.. 06 t in the 
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garden a little grave was dug. Ida first kissed tlie flowers, and then 
laid them in the earth in the box, and Adolphe and Gustave shot with 
their croasbowa over the grave, for they had neither guns nor cannons. 


TlfK TINDER.ROX. 

% 

TitBRn came a soldier marching along the higli road— one^ iwo! one, 
itoo ! Uo had his knapsack on his back and a sabre by his side, for he 
liad be(ju in the wars, and now ho wanted to go home. And on the way 
he met with an old witch: she was very hideous, and her under lip hung 
down upon lier breast. Slie salcl. “ (<ood evening, soldier. What a fine 
sword you have, and what .a big knapsack ! You ’lo a proper soldier! 
!K[ow you shall have as much money as you like to have.” 

“I thank you, you old witch!” saitl the soldier. 

“ Do you see that great tree ?” quoth the witch; and she pointed 
a tree which stood beside them. “It’s quite hollow inside. You must 
climb to the top, and then you ’ll see a hole, through which you can let 
yourself down ajid got deep into the tree. I ’ll tie a rope round your 
body, so that T can pull you up again when you call me.” 

“What am 1 to do down in the tree?” asked the soldier. 

“ Get money,” replied the wdlch. “ Listen to me. When you come 
down to the earth under the tree, you will find yourself iti a great hall; 
it is quite light, for above three hundred lamps arc burning there. Then 
you will see thfeo doors; these you can open, for the keys are hanging 
there. If you go into tlie first chamber, you ’ll see a great chest in the 
middle of the floor; on this chest sits a dog, and he ’a got a pair of eyes 
as big &B two tea-cups. But you need not care for that. I ’ll give you 
my blue-checked n])ron, and you can spread^it out upon the floor; then 
go up quickly and take the dog, and set him on my apron; then open 
the <mest, and take as many shillings.as you like. They are of copper: 
if you prefer silver, you must go into the second chamber. But there 
sits a dog with a pair of eyes as big as mill-wheels. But do not you 
care for that. Set him upon iny apron, and take some of the money. 
And if you want gold, you can qpvo that too -^in fact, as much as you 
can carry—if you go into the third chamber. But the dog that sits on 
the money-chest there has two eyes as big as round towers. He is a 
fierce dog, you may bo sure; but you needn’t.be afraid, for all that. 
Only set him on my apron, and ho won’t hurt you; take out of the 

cliest as much gold as you like.” ^ 

“Tliaf. 's not so bad,” said the soldier. “ But what am 1 to give you, • 
you old witch ? for you wdll not do it for nothing, I fancy.” 

“Ho.” replied the -witch, “ not a single shilling will 1 have. You shall 
•duly bring me an old tinder-box which my grandmother forgot when she 
"was do^ there last.” • 

• “ Then tie the rope round my body,” cried the soldier. 
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“Here it is,” said the witcif, “and hero’s my blue-checked apron.” 

Then the soldier clhnbcd up^inio the tree, let himself slip down into 
the hole, and stood, as the witch had said, in the great hall where the 
three hundred lamps j^ere bunting. 

Now he opened the first door. IJgh! there sat the dog with eyes as 
big as tea-cups, staring at him. “You ’ro a nice follow!” exclaimed the 
soldier; and he set him on the witch’s apron, and took as many copper 
shillings as his pockets would hold, and then locked the chest, set the 
dog on it qgain, and went into the second chamber. Aha! there sat the 
dog with eyes as big os mill-wheels. 

“You should not stare so hard at me,” said the soldier; “you might 
strain your eyes.” And he set the dog upon the witch’s apron.- And 
whmi lie saw the silver money in'the chest, he threw away all the copper 
money be had, and filled his pockets and hie knapsack with si^er only .* 
Then be went into the third chamber. Oh, but that was hornd! ^oe 
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dog there really lintl cyc*a as hie: as towers, and they turned round and 
round in his head like \\heels. 

“ Good evenin;;!” said the soldier; and ho touched his cap, for lie had 
never seen such a dt>^ as that helore. When he had looked at him a 
little more closely, he thought, “That will do,” and lilted him down to 
the floor, and opened the chest. Mercy! what a ipiantily of gold was 
there! lie could buy wilh it the whole town, and the sugar sucking- 
pigs of the cake woman, and all ihe tin soldiers, whips, and rocking- 
horses in the v.hole world. Yea, that was a quantity of money ! Now 
the soldier threw away all the silver coin with which ho had lillod his 

{ ) 0 (d{cts and liis knapsack, aiid took gold instead: yes, all his pockets, 
lis knapsack, his hoots, ar.d his cap were filled, so that he<‘onhl sciireely 
walk. Now indi’( (1 he had ])lonty of money, lie put the d<ig on the 
chest, shut the. <loor, and then called up through tlie tree, “Now pull 
me up, you old witch.” 

“ Have you the tindcr-box ?” ask«'d the witch. . 

“Plague on it!’’ txclaiined the soldier, “1 had clean forgotten that.” 
And he went and brought it. 

The. witch drew him up, and he .stood on the high road again, with 
pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap full of gold. 

“What are yuu goitig to do with the tinder-box?” asked the soldier. 
“That’s nothing to yon,” retorted tho witch. “You’ve had your 
money—just give me the tinder-box.” 

“ Nonsense!" sai»l iho soldier. “ Tell me directly what you ’re going 
to do with it, or I ’ll draw my sword and cut off your head.” 

“No!” cried the witch. 

So tho Boldiej**cnt olf her head. There she Jay! But he tied up all 
his money in her aj)ron, took it on his back like a bundle, j)ut the 
tinder-box in Ids ])Ocket, and went straight off towards the town. 

That was a splendid town! And he put up at the very best inn, and 
asked for the finest rooms, and ordered his fa\ourite dishes, for now he 
was rich, as he had so much raoiny. The servant who had to chan his 
boots certainly thought tiiein a remarkably old pair for such a rich gen¬ 
tleman ; but he had not bought any iievV ones yet. The uext day he 
procured ;^roper b«»ota and handsome yloihes. •Now our soldier had 
become a tine gentleman; and the people told him of all the splendid 
things which were in their city, ayd about the kjng, aud what a pretty 
princess the king's daughter was. 

“Where can one get to see her?” asked thQ soldier. 

“She is not fo be seen at all,” said they all together; she lives in a 
great copper castle, with a great many walls and towers round about it; 
no one but the king may go in and out there, for it has been prophesied 
that she shall marry a common soldier, and the king can’t bear that.” 

“1 should like to sei* her,” thought the soldier; but he could not get 
leave to do so. Now he lived merrily, went to the theatre, drove in the 
Ic^’s g^den, and gave much im>ney*to the poor; and this was very 
Icind of^in, for .'e knew finm old times how hard it is when one has 
not a Bhiliing. New he was rich, had fine clothes, and gained many 
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friends, wlio all said lie wa*? a raro.onc, a true cavalier; and that pleased 
the soldier wfdl. Jlut as he spent money every day and never earned 
any, he had at last only two shillings left; and ho was (»bliged to turn 
out of the fine rooms in which he had dwelt, and had to live in a little 
garret under the roof, and clean his boots for himself, and mend them 
with a darning-needle.* None of his Triends came to see him, for there 
were too many stairs to climb. 

It was quite dark one evening, and he could not even buy himself a 
candle, when it cjpciirred to him that there was a candle-end in the 
tinder-box which he had taken out of the hollow tree into which the 
witch had lielped him. He brought out the tinder-box and the candle- 
end ; but ns soon as he struck tire and the sparks rose up from the flint, 
the door flew open, and the dog w^ho had eyes as big as a couple of tea¬ 
cups. and whom he had seen in tfie tree, stood before him, and said,., 

“"What are my lord’s commands ?” i . 

“What is this?” said the soldier. “That’s a famous tindbr-box, if 
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I con get everything with it that I want \ Bring mo some money,” said 
he to the dog; and whisk! the dog w'as gone, and wIM! he was back 
ftgain, with a great hag full of shillings in his mouth. 

Now the Rftidier knew what a capital tinder-box this was. Tf he struck 
it once, the tlog eami^ who sat upon the chest of coj)per money; if he 
struck it twice, the dog came who had the silver; and if he struck it 
three times, then apj)eared the dog who had the gold. Now the soldier 
moved back into the tiru* rooms, and apptiawd again in handsome clothec; 
and all bis friends knew him again, and cured very much for him indeed. 

Once he thought to himself, “It is a very strange thing that one 
cannot get tt) stse tlu; princess. They all say she is very beautiful j but 
what is the use of that, if sho has always to sit in the great copper casUe 
with the many towers ? Can I not gt'l to see her at ail r* Where is my 
tinder-box ?” And so he struck a light, and whif>Jc! came the dog with 
eyes as big as tea-cups. 

“ It is midnight, certainly,” said the soldier, “ but 1 should ve?’y much 
like to see the princess, only for one little moment.” 

And the dog w'as outside the door directly, and, before the soldier 
thought it, came ])ack xvith the princess. She sat upon the dog’s back 
and slept; and (‘very one could see she was a real princess, for she was 
so lovely. I’he soldier could not refrain from kissing her, for ho was a 
thorough soldier. Tlien the dog ran baek again with the princess. But 
when morning came, and the king and (lueen wvre drinking tea, the prin¬ 
cess said she liad had a strange dream the night before, about a dog and a 
soldier—that slm had ridden upon the dog, and the soldier had kissed her. 

“That would bo a line history !” said the Queen. 

So one of thS old court ladies had to watch the next night by the 
princess’s bed, to see if this was rt?ally a dream, or what it might he. 

The soldier had a gri'at longing to sec the lovely j)rincca8 again; so 
the do^enme in the night, took her aw’ay, and ran as fast as he could. 
But the old lady put on water-boots, ami jan just as fast after him. 
When she saw that the^ both entered a great house, she thought, “Now 
I know where it isand with a bit flf ^lialk she drew a great cross on 
the door. Then she went borne and lay down^ and the dog came up 
with the princess; but when he saw that there was a cross drawn on 
the door where the soldier lived, he to(jk a piece of chalk too, and drew 
crosses on all the doors in the town. And thairwas cleverly done, for 
now the lady could not find the right door, because all the doors had 
crosses upon them. 

In the morning early came the King and the Queen, the old court lady 
and all the officers, to see where it was the princess had been. “ Here 
it is!” said the King, when he saw the first door with a cross upon it. 
“ No, my dear husband, it is there! ” said the Queen, who descried 
another door which also showed a cross. “ But there is one, and there 
is onel” said all, for wherever they Ipoked there were crosses on the 
jladrs. .f»o tliey saw that it would avail them nothing if they searched on. 

But ilie Queen .was an elcecdingly clever woman, who could do more 
thp,a ride in a coach. She took her great gold scissors, cut a piece of 
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silk iuto pieccR, and made a neat little ba^; this bag sbe filled with fine 
wheat flour, and tied it on the princess’s back; and when that was done, 
she cut a little hole in the bag, st* that the flour would be scattered 
along all the way which the princess should take. 

In the night the dog came again, took the princess on his back, and 
ran with her to the soldier, who loved her very nmch, and wcuild gladly 
have been a prince, so that he might hav(i her lor his wife. The dog did 
,not notice at all how the flour ran out in a stream Iroin tho castle to the 
window's of the soldier’s house, where he ran up the wall with the prin¬ 
cess. In the morning tho King and the Queen saw well enough where 
their daughter had been, and they took the soldier and put him in prison. 
, There he sat. Oh, but it was dark and disagreeable there! And they 
said to him, ** To-morrow you shall bo banged.” Tlial was not amusing 
to hear, and he had left his tinder-box at the inn. In the rooming ho 
could see, through the iron grating of tlm little window, how the people 
were hurrying out t)f the town to see him hanged, lie heard the drums 
beat and saw the soldiers marching. All the jieoplc were running out, 
and among them was a shoemaker’s boy with leather apron and slippers, 
and ho gallopped so fast that one of his slippers flow olF, and came right 
against the wall where the soldier sat looking through tho iron grating. 

“ Halloo, you shoemaker’s boy I you needn’t be in such a hurry,” cried 
the soldier to him: “ it Avill not begin till J come. But if you will run 
to where 1 lived, and bring me my tiiider-box, y(m shall have four shil¬ 
lings ; but you must jmt your best leg foremost.” 

'i'he shoemaker’s boy wanted to get tlie four shillings, so bo wont and 
brought the tinder-box, and—wcill, we shall hear nt>w what happened. 

Outside the town a gi-eat gallows had been built, syid round it stood 
the soldiers and many hundred thousand people. 'J’he king and queen 
sat on a splendid throne, opposite to the judges and tho whole council. 
The soldier already stood upon the ladder; but as they wore; about to 

} )ut the rope round his neck, he said that before g. poor criminal siiffereil 
lis punishment an innocent request was always granted to him. He 
wanted very much to smoke a pipe of tobacco* and it would be tho Iasi 
pipe he should smoke in llic*world. Tho king w'ould not say “ No ” to 
this; so the soldier took his tindcr-box, and struck fire. One—two- 
three 1—and there suddenly stood all the dogs—tho one with eyes as big 
as tea-cups, the one prith eyestis large as mill-wheels, and tho one whose 
©yes were as big as roimd towers. ^ 

“ Help me now, so that 1 may not be banged,” said the soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the judge and all the cpuncil, sei/od one by the 
leg and another .by the nose, and tossed them all many feet into the air, 
so that |hey fell down and were all broken to pieces. 

*“I won’t!” cried the King; but the biggest dog took him and the 
Queen, and threw them after the others. Then tho soldiers were a&aid, 
and the people cried, “ Little soldier, you shall be our king, and marry 
the beautiful princess I ” • . ^ 

So they put the soldier into the king’s »coacb, and all the three dogs 
darted on in front and cried “ Hurrah!” and the boya whistlbd through 
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their fingers, nnd tluj soldiers jircsented arms. The prineexs <*ame out 
of the eo|>per ensile, oud beeanie queen, and she liked that well enough. 
The wedding lasted a week, sind the three dogs sat at the table too, and 
Opened their esea wider than ever at all they saw. 


GREAT CLAUS AND LITTLE CLAUS. 


There lived two men in one village, and they had the same name— 
each was railed Claus; but one had lour tuuses, nnd the other only 41 
single horse. To distingtiish Ihcm from each other, lolks ealled him who 
had four horses Gretit tdaus, and the one who had only a single horse 
Little Cljtua. Now we shall iiear what happened to each of them, for 
this is a true story. 

The whole week through Little Clans was obliged to plough for Great 


Claus, and to lend him his one horse; then Great Clau.s helped him out 
with all his four, but only onet; a week, and tliat on a holiday. Hurrah! 
how Littio Claus sinaeked his whij) over all fi\e lior.ses, for they were as 
good as his own on that one day. The sun shone gady. and all the bells 
in the steejiles were ringing; the people were all dressed in their best, 
and were going to chureh, with their hymn-books under their arms, to 
hear the elergymau preach, and they saw Little Claus ploughing with 
five horses; but he was so nu'rry that he smueked hia whip again and 
agafn, and cried, “(«ee up, all my live!" 

“ Yon must nyt tall, so,” said Great Clans, “ for only* the one horse is 
yours.” 

But when no one was passing Little Clans forgot that he was not to 
say this^ and he cried, *■ Gee up, all my horses I” 

“ Now, 1 must beg of you to let that alone,” eried Great Claus, “ for 
if you say it ngiiin, J shall hit your horse ou ll\c head, so that it will fall 
down dead, aim then it ivill bo all ovcf with him.” 


*‘I will certainly not say it any more,”^aid Little Claus. 

But when people came by soon afterwards, anfl nodded “good day” 
to Him, lie became very glad, and thought it looked very well, after all, 
that he had five horses to plough his field; and sq he smacked his whip 
again, and cried, “ Gee up, all my Borses!” 


“I’ll *gee up’your horses!” said Great Clans- And he took the 
hatchet and hit the onjy horse of Little Claus on the head, so that it fell 
down, and was dead immediately. c 

“ 01 ), now I haven’t any ho^^e at all!” said Little Clans, gpd began 
to cry. 

Then he flayed the horse, and lot the hide dry in the wind, and put it 
in a sack and hung it over his shoulder, and went to the towm to seH 
hia horse’s skin. * 

^ He bad R very long way to^go, and was obliged to pass tbrongh a great 
dark wood, and the weather became dreadfully bad. He went quite 
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aatray, and before be got into the right way agoin it was evening, and it 
was too far to get hom^ again or even to the town before nightfall. . 

Close by the road stood a large firm-house. The shutters were closed 
outside the windows, b^t the light could still be seen shining out over 
them. 

“ I may be ablt; to get leave to stop here through the night.” thought 
Little Claus; and he went and knocked. 

The farmer’s wile opened the door; but when she heard what he 
wanted she^old him to go away, declaring that her husband was not at 
home, and she would not receive strangers. 

‘'Then I shall have to lie outside,” said Little Claus. And the 
fiu'mer's wife shut the door in his face. 

Close by stood a great haystack*and between this and the farm-house- 
was a little outhouse thatched u ith straw. • ^ 

“ Up there 1 can lie,” said Little Claus, when he looked up at tW 
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roof; "that is a capital bed. T suppose the stork won’t fly down and 
bite me in the legs.” h’or a living stork was standing on the roof, where 
he had his nest. 

Now litthj Claus elinibed up to the roof of the shed, where he lay, and 
turned round to settle hiinHclf comfortably. The wooden shutters did 
not cover the windows at the top, and ho could look straight into the 
room. There was a great table, with the cloth laid, and wine arid roast 
meat and a glorious fish upon it. The farmer’s wife and the clerk were 
seated at table, .and nobody besides. Sh(i was filling his glass, and lie 
was digging bis fork into the fish, for that was his favourite disli. 

“If one could only get some too!” thought Little Claii.s, as he 
Btrotched out his Iu‘ad towards the window. Jlcaveus! w’hat a glorious 
cake he saw standing there I Yes, certainly, that, ivas a ft^ast. 

Now he heard some one riding along the high road. It was the 
woman’s husband, who was coming home. Ho was .a good man enough, 
but ho had tlje str:nigo peculiarity th.at be could never bear to see a 
clerk. If a clerk appeared before his eyes lie became wild. And 
that was the rcasmi why the clerk Imd gone to the wife to w’isli her good 
day, b<’cause he knew tliat her husband was not .at home; .and the good 
woman flierefore ]mt the best fare she had befort' him. But when they 
heard Ihe man coming they were frightened, and tlie w^omau begged the 
<5lerk to (ti'ccp into a great empty chest which stood tbcire; atul lie did 
80 , for lie knew the husband could not hear the sight of a clerk. I'ho 
woman f|uickly hid ail f he e.vcc1J(‘nf meat and wine in her baking-oven; 
for if the man had seen that, he would liavc heeii certain to ask wliat it 
meant. 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Littio Claus, up in his shod, when lie saw all the 
good fare put away. 

“ Is thiTe any one up there ?”* asked the farmer; and he looked up at 
Littio/Ihuis. AVho are you lying there ? Better come with me into 
the room.” 

And Little Claus told him bow he had Idst his way, and asked leave 
to stay there for the night. , 

“Tes, certainly,” said the peasant, “ but first we must have something 
ta live on.” • 

The woman received them both in a very friendly way, spread the 
cloth on a long table, and g.*ive them a great,dish of porridge. The 
farmer was hungry, and ate with*a good appetite; but Littio Claus could 
not help thinking of the capital roast meat, fish, and cake, which he 
knew were in the oven. Under the table, at his feet, he had laid the 
sack with the horse’s hide in it; for we know th.at Jie had come out to 
sell it in the town. He could not reli.sh the porridge, so he trod upon 
the sack, and the dry skin inside crackled quite loudly. 

“ Why, what have you in your sack ?” asked the farmer. 

“ Oh, that *8 a magician,” answered Little Claus. “ lie says we are 
.not to eat porridge, for he has conjurdd the oven full of roast m^t, fish, 
jmd c.ake.” « 

^ “ Wo^iderful!” cried the farmer; and he opened the oven in a hurry, 
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And found all the dainty proyisionn which his wife had hidden them, but 
which, as he thought, the wizard had conjured forth. The woman dared 
not say anything, but put the things at once on the table; and so they 
j)oth ale of the meat, the fish, and tlio cake. Now Little Claus again 
trod on bis sack, and made the hide creak. 

“ What docs he say now ?” said the farmer. 

“ Tie says,” replied Claus, “that he hjis conjured three bottles of wine 
for us, too, and that they are standing there in the comer behind the oven.” 

Now the woman was obliged to bring out the wino which she had 
hidden, and the farmer drank it and became very merry, lie would 
have been very glad to see such a conjuror as Little Claus had there in 
the sack. 

* “Can he conjure the demon forth?” asked the farmer. “1 should 
like to see him, for now I am merry.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Little Claus, “ my conjuror can do anything that I 
ask of him.—Can you not ?” he added, and ti-od on tlio hide, so that it 
crackled. “ lie says ‘ Yes.’ But the demon is very ugly to look at: we 
had better not see him.” 

“ Oh, 1 ’m not at all afraid. Pray, what will he look like ?” 

“ Why, he ’ll look the very image of a clerk.” 

“ Ha! ” said the farmer, “ that is ugly! You must know, I can’t hear 
the sight of a <*lerk. But it doesn’t matter now, for 1 know that he’s a 
demon, so J shall easily stand it. Now 1 have courage, but bo must not 
come too near me.” 

“ Now 1 will ask ray conjuror,” said Little Claus; and he trod on the 
sack and held his ear down. 

“ What does he say ?” « 

“He says you may go and open the ehost that stands in tho comer, 
and you will see the demon crouching in it; but you must hold tho lid 
so that ho doesn’t slip out.” • 

“ Will you help me to hold him ? ” asked the fanjicr. And he went to 
the chest where the wife hhd hidden the real clerk, wlio sat in there and 
was very much afraid. The fariner opened the lid a little way and 
peeped in underneath it. • 

“ Hu! ” he cried, aiwl sprang backward. “ Yes, now J ’ve seen liira, 
and he looked exactly like our clerk. Oh, that was dreadful!” 

Upon this they mugt drink. • So they sat and drank until laic into 
the night. • 

“You must sell me that conjurorf” said the farmer. ‘L^sk as much 
as you like for him: I ’ll give you a whole bushel of money directly.” 

“ No, that I can’t do,” said Little Claus: “ only think how much use 
I can mak^ of this conjuror.” 

“Oh, I should so much like to have him!” cried the farmer; and he 
went on begging. 

“Well,” said Little Claus, at last, “as you have been so kind(as to 
give me shelter for the night, I vrtll let it be so. You shall have the con¬ 
juror for a bushel of money; but I must have the bushel bca]^d up.” • 

“That you shall have,” replied the farmer. “ But you muse take the 
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chest yonder away witli yon. I will not keep it in iny house an hour. 
Ono eamiot know,—perhapa lie may be Uiere still.” 

Little Claus gave the tanner hia sack witli the dry hide in it, and got 
in exchange a whole bushel ot money, and that h<*a.ped u[). The luriner 
also gave him a big truck, on whicli to c.irry off his money and chest. 

“ Karewell!” said Little tdaus; and lie went olF w'ith his money and 
the big chest, in whicli the cleric was .still sitting. 

On the Ollier side of the wood was a great deep river. The water 
rushed along so rapidly that one. t.ould scarcely swim against the stream, 
A fine new briilge had Ix'ini built over it. Little C'laiis stopped on the 
centre oi the bridge, and said (piito loud, so that tlm clerk couid hear it, 

‘‘Jlo, what sliall 1 do with this stupid eiiest y It’.s us heavy as if 
stones were in it. 1 shall only get tired il [ drair it any farther, so 1*11 
throw it into the river: if it.''\viins home to me, well and goodj and if 
it do(M not, it will he no great matter.” 

A'ld he took the chest with one hand, and lifted it upaiiiilc, as if bo 
intended to throw it into the river. 

“ No! let be!” cried the elerk from within the chest; “let me out 
first!” ‘ * 

“ lin !” exclaimed Little Claus, jireiending to be frightened, “he’s in 
there still! 1 mn.-.t make haste and throw' him into the river, that he 

may he drowtu'd.” 

Oh, no, no 1” .screamed th(i clerk. “ 1 ’ll give .yon a whole buslicl-full 
of money if you ’ll let me go.” 

“ Why, that’s another thing!” s.^id Little Clans; and lie opened the 
chest. 

'I’ho clerk crept cjiiickly out, pushed the empty chest into the water, 
and went to his house, where Little Clans receixed a whole bushcl-fuU 


of money. lie had already reeen ed one from the farmer, and so now he 
had his^trnck loaded with money. 

“ See, 1 ’ve been well paid for the horse,” ho said to himself when he 
had got home to his own room, and was eifi[>U iiig all the money into 
a heap in the middle of the floor. “Xl>J*t will vex Great Claus when he 
hears how ricli I have grown through «iy one horse; but 1 won’t tell 
hiyi about it outright.” • 

So he sent a boy to Great Claus to ask for a bushel measure. 


“ W^hat eau he want with it ?" thought Great ^^lans. And besmeared 
some tar underneath the ineusu]^, so that some part of whatever was 
uiea.'^ured should slick to il. And thus it happened; for when he re¬ 
ceived the measure back, there were three new ciglit-shilling pieces 
adhering thereto. • 


’■ What’s this ?” cried Great Claus; and be ran off at on,ee to Little 
Claus. “ Where did vou get all that rnonev from F” 

“ Oh. that’s for iny horse’s skin. I sold it yesterday evening.” 
“’that’s really being well paid,”said Great Claus. And he ran hmne 
)n a iiiirry, took an axe, and killed nH bis four horses; then he flsjed 
them, and carried off tbeirfskins to the town.” 


“ Hidbs I hides! wiio *11 buy any hides F” he cried through the streets. 




OEEAT CLAV8 OBATEK BT THB BHOBUAKBBS AND TABHEBR. 


All tLe shoemakers and tannery came running, and asked how much 
he wanted lor them. • 

“A bushel of money€or each!” said Great Claus. , 

“Are you mad ?” said they. “ Do you think we have money by the 
bushel ? ” , • 

“Hides! hides!” he cried again; aM to all who asked him what the 
hides would cost he replied, “A bushel of money.” 

“ He wants to make fools of us,” they all exclaimed. And the shoe¬ 
makers took their straps, and, the tanners their aprons, and they began 
to beat Great Claus. 

“ Hides! hides! ” they called after him, jeeringly. “ Tes, we *11 ton 
your hide for you till the red broth runs down. Out of the town with 
him I” And Great Claus made the beat haste he could, for he had'i^ever 
yet been thrashed as he was thrashed now. 

“Well.” said he when he got home, “Littile Claus shall pay for this. 
I’ll kill him for it.” ^ 
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Now, at Little Claus’s the old grandmother had died. She had been 
very harsh and unkind to him, but yet he was very sorry, and took th^ 
dead woman and laid her in his warm bed, to see ii she would not come 
to life again. Tiicro he intended slie should remain all through the 
night, and ho himself would sit in the eonicr and sleep on a chair, as he 
had often done before. As he sat there, in the night the door opened, 
and Great Claus cunie in with his axe. lie knew where Little Claus’s 
bed stood; and, going straight up to it, he hit the old grandmother on 
the head, thinking slie was Little Claus. 

“ L’ yo see,” said he, “ you shall not make a fool of me again.” And 
then he went hoirn*. 

That’s a bad Jellow, that man,” said Little Claus. “ lie wanted to 
kill me. It w^as a good lliiug for my old grandmother that she was dead 
already, lie would have taken her life.” 

And ho dressed his grandmother in her Sunday olothes, borrowed a 
horse of his neigliboiir, harnessed it to a ear, and ])ut the old lady on the 
back seat, so iliat she could not fall out when he drove. And so they 
trundled tlu’ough I he wood. When the sun rose they wert) in front of 
an inn; there Little Chius pulled up, and%eut in to have some refresh¬ 
ment. 

The host had very, very much money; he w'as also a very good man, 
but exceedingly hot, as if he had pe])per and tobacco in him, 

“ Good inorjiing,” said he to Little Claus. You’ve put on your 
Sunday clothes early to-day.” 

“Yes,” answered Jattle Claus; “I’m going to towii with my old 
grandmother: she’s sitting there on the ear Avilhout. I can’t bring her 
into the room—jvill you give her a glass of mead ? But you must speak 
very loud, for she can’t hear well.” 

“ Yes, that 1 ’ll do,” said the host. And ho poured out a great glass 
of mead^ and went out with it- to the dead grandmother, who had been 
placed upright in the carriage. 

" Ilere’s a glass of mead i'rom your son,” (|iioth mine host. But the 
dead woman replied not a word, but sivt quite still. “ Don’t you hear ?” 
cried the host, as loud as he could, “ here is a glass of mead from your 
son!” » 

Once more he called out the same thing, but as she persisted in not 
hearing him, he became angry at last, and threw the glass in her face, 
BO tiiat the mead ran down over her nose, and she tumbled backwards 
into the car, for she had only been put upright, and not bound fast. 

“ Hallo!” cried Little Claus, running out at the door, and seizing the 
host by the breast; “ you’ve killed my grandmother now! See, there’s 
a big hole in her forehead.” ^ 

“ Oh, here’s a misfortune! ” cried the host, wringing his hands. “That 
all comes of iny hot temper. Dear Little Claus, I ’ll give you a bushel 
of moi^ey, and have your grandmother btiried as if she were my own; 
only quiet, or 1 shall have my bead cut off, and that would be so 
•' veiy disagreeable! ” 

So Littie Claus again received a whole bushel of money^ and the host- 
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buried the old graudmothor aa if she had been his own. And when 
Little Claus eaiue home with all hia money, lie at once sent his boy to 
Great Claua to ask to borrow a hualiel measure. 

“What’s that:’’said Great Claus. “Have T not killed him? I 
must go my self and see to this.” And so he wont ov<'r himself with the 
bushel to Little Claus. 

“Now, where did you get all that money from ?” h<* asked; and he 
opened his eyes wdde when he saw all that had been brought together. 

*‘you killed my grandmother, and not me,” re|>lied Liiitlo Claus; 
“ and I ’vc been and sold her, and got a whole bushel of money for her.” 

“That’s really being well paid,” said Great Clans; and he hastened 
home, took an axe, and killed his own grandmother directly. Then he 
put her on a carriage, and drove off’ to the town with her, to where the 
apothecary lived, and asked him if ho would buy a dead person. 

“ Wbo is it, and where did you get him from ?” asked the apothecary. 

“ It’s my grandmother,” answered Great Claus. “ 1 ’ve killed her to 
get a bushel of money for her.” 

“ Heaven save us!” cried the apotimeary, “ you ’re raving! Don’t say 
such things, or yf)u may lose 3 !\>ur head.” And he told him earnestly 
what a bad deed this was that he had done, and what a bad man bo was, 
and that he must be punished. And Great Claus was so frighttmed that 
he jumped out of the surgery straight into his carriage, and whipped the 
horses, and drove home. But the apothecary and all the people thought 
him mad, and so they let him drive wliit her he would. 

“ You shall pay for this! ” said Great Claus, when ho was out upon 
the high road: “yes, you shall pay me for this, Little Claus!” And 
directly he got homo he took the biggest sack ho could find, and went 
over to Little Claus, and said, “Now, you’ve tricked me again! First 
I killed my horses, and then my old grandmother! That’s all your fault; 
but you shall never trick me any more.” And he seized Little ^ Claus 
round the body, and thrust him into the sack, and jtook him upon his 
back, and called out to hiih, “ Now I shall go off' with you and drown 
you.” 

It was a long way that he had to travel before ho came to tho river, 
and Little Claus was not too light to carry. The road led him close to 4 
church: the organ was playing, and the people were singing so beauti¬ 
fully! Then Great Clovis put down his sack, with Little Claus in it, 
close to the church door, and thought would Im a very good thing to 
go in and hear a psalm before he went farther; for Little Claus could 
not get out, and all the people were in church; and so he went in. 

“ Ah, yes I yes! ”,sighed Little Claus in the sack. And he tunied and 
,twisted, but,he found it impossible to loosen the cord. Then there came 
• by an old drover with snow-white hair, and a great staff in his hand: 
he was driving ^ whole herd of cows and oxen before him, and they 
stumbled against the sack in which Little Claus was confined, so^hat 
it was overthrown. * 

“Oh, dear ! ” sighed Little Claus, “ 1 'm so youag yet, and am l^o go to 
heaven directly! ’* 
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" And I, poor fellow,” said the drover, “ am so old already, and can’t 
get there yei'!” 

“ Open the sacli.” cried Little Claus; “ creep into it instead of me, 
and you will f^et to lu*av(;ii flireetly.” 

‘‘With all iny la art,” replied the drover; and he untied the sack, out 
of which Lit tle Clans crept forth immediately. 

“ But will you look after the cattle ? ” said the old man ; and he crept 
into the sack at once, wher(3upon Little Claus tied it up, and w’ent his 
way with all the cows and oxen. 

Soon afterward.s Crcai Claus came out of the church. He took the sack 
on his shoulders fiiraiti, although it seemed to him as if the sack had 
becouu' 1 iy;liter; for the old drover was only half as heavy as Little Claus. 

“ How light he is to earry now ! Yes, that is because I liave heard a 
psalm.” , 

So he went to the river, which was deep and oroad, threw the sack 
with the old drover in it into the water, and called after him, thinking 
that it was little Claus, “ You lie there! iVow’ 3011 shan’t trick me any 
more! ” 

Then he went homo; hut when he came to n place where there was a 
cross road, he met litrle Claus driving all his beasts. 

” What’s this ? ” cried great Clfius. ” Have 1 not drowned yon?” 

“Yes,” replied Little Claus, “you threw ino into the river less than 
half an hour tigo.” 

“ But wherever did 3 U)U get all those fine beasts from ? ” asked Great 
Claus. 

“ Tliese beasts are sea-cattlc',” replied Little Claus. “ I ’ll tell you 
the whole, stony,—and thank you for drowning me, for now 1 ’m at the 
top of the tree. 1 am really rich ! How frightened 1 w'as when I Jay 
huddled in the sack, and the Aviud whistled about my cars when you 
threw«me down from the bridge into the eold water! I sank to the 
bottom imiiUMlialely ; but 1 did not knock myself, for the most splen¬ 
did soft grass grows down there. Upon that I fell; and immediately 
the sack was opened^ and the loveliest maiden, with snow-white gar¬ 
ments and a green Avreath upon her we'e hair, took mo by the hand, and 
said, ‘Are you come. Little Claus? Here 3 bu have some cattle to 
begin with. A mile farther along ihe road there is a whole herd more, 
which I will givo to you.’ And now Lsaw that the river formed a great 
highway for the people of the sea. Down in its bed they walked and 
drove directly from the sea, and straighr into the land, to where the 
river ends. There it w'aa so beautifully full of flowers and of the 
freshest grass; the fishes, which swam in the watei^ shot past my ears, 
just as here the birds in the air. Wliat pretty people there were there, 
and what fine cattle pasturing on mounds and m ditches! ” 

“But whv did you come up again to us directly?” asked Great 
Cla^. “I siiould not have done that, if it is so beautiful down there.” 

. /Why.” replied Little Claus. “ in Chat I just acted with good policy. 
Yon heard me tell 3 'ou thet the sea-maiden said, ‘ A mile farther along 
the road ’—and by the road she meant the river, for she can’t go any- 
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where else—‘ there is a whole herd of cattle for you.’ But I know what 
bends the streain makes—sometimes this way, sometimes that*; there ‘a 
a long way to go round: no, the thing can be managed in a shorter way 
by coming here to ♦the land, and driving across the fields towards the 
river again. In this manner 1 save myself almost half a mile, and get 
all the quicker to my sea-cattle ! ” 

“ Oh, you are a fortunate man! ” said Great Claus. “ Po you think 
I should get some sea-cattle too if 1 went dowm to the bottom of the 
rfv^er ? ” 

Yes, I think so,” replied Little Claus. “ But I cannot carry yon in 
the sack as far as the river; you are too heavy for me! But if you will 
go there, and creep into the sack yourself, I will throw you in with a 
gftjat deal of plca.<ure.” 

“Tlumks?” said Great Claus; ‘ but ir‘ I don’t get any sca-catlle 
when I am down there, 1 shall beat you, you may bo sure! ” 

“ Oh, no; don’t be so fierce! ” 

And so they went together to the river. When the beasts, which were 
thirsty, saw the stream, they ran as fast as they could to get at the water. 

“ Sec how they hurry! ” cried Little Claus. “ They are longing to 
got back to the bottom.” 

“Yes, but help me first!” said Great Claus, “or else you shall ho 
beaten.” 

And 80 he crept into the great sack, which had been laid across the 
back of one of the oieii. 

“ Put a atone in, for 1 ’m afraid I shan’t sink else,” said Great Claus. 

“That can he done,” re])lied Little Claus; and he put a big stone 
into the sack, tied the rope tightly, and pushed against it. Fhmp! 
There lay Great Claus in tlie river, and sank at once to the bottom. 

“ 1 ’m afraid he won’t find the cattle I ” said Little Claus; and then 
he drove homeward with what he had. % 


THE PRINCESS ON THE l^EA. 

Thebe was once a Pyinco whrf wanted to marry a princess; but she 
was to be a real princess. So he travelled about, all through the world, 
to find a real one, but everywhere there was something in the way. 
There were princesses enough, but whether they were real princesaea 
he could not quite jnake out: there was always something that did not 
seem quite right. So he‘came home again, and was quite sad; for he 
wished so much to have a real princess. 

One evening a terrible storm came on. It liglitened and thundered, 
the rain streamed down; it was quite fearful I Then there was a knock¬ 
ing at the town gate, and the old King went out to open it. 

It was a Princess who stood outside the gate. But, mer<^! ^ow she 
looked, from the rain and the rough weather! The water ran down 
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from bor hair and lu'r olotlios; il, ran in at Jbe points of her shoes, and 
out at the heels; and vet she declarod that she was a real princess. 

“Yes, we will soon bud that out,’’•thought the old Queen, But she 
said nothing, only went into the bed-el*ambcr, took all the bedding ofi*, 
and put a pea on the flooring of the bedstead; then she took twenty 
mattresses and laid them u[>oii the pea, and then twenty eider-down 
beds upon the mattresses* On ^this fl»e Princess had to lie all night. 
In the morning she was asked how she had slept. 

“ Oh, miserably! ” said the Princess. “ I scarcely closed my eyes all ■ 
night long. Goodness knows what w’as in my bed. I lay upon some¬ 
thing hard, so that I am black and blue all over. It Is quite dreadful! ” 

Js ow they saw that she was a real princess, for through^the twenty 
mattresses and the twenty eider-down beds she had felt the pea. No 
one but a real princess could be so delicate. 

So the Prince took her for his wife, for now he knew that he had a 
.•true princess; and the pea was put in the muaeum, and it is there now, 
unless |umebody has carried it od'. 

Look you, this is a true story. 















































TllL’MIJElINA AM) THE TOADS. 


TIIUMBELINA. 

There was once a woman wlio wlslied for a ver}’’ liiilo cliild; but she 
did not know where she should procure one. So she >voni to an old 
W’itch, and said, 

“ I do so very much wish for a little ciiild ! can you not tell me whera 
I can get one ? ” , 

“Oh! that could easily bo managed,” said the witch. “There you 
have a barleycorn: that is not of the kind wliich grows in the coun¬ 
tryman’s field, and which the chickens get to eat. Put that irj^to a 
flower-pot, and you shall see w hat you shall sec.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman; and she gave the witch twelve shil¬ 
lings, for that is what it coat. 

Then she went home and planted the barleycorn, and immediately 
there grew up a great handsome flower, which looked like a tulip; but ^ 
the leaves were tightly closed, as though it were still a bud. 

“ That is a beautiful ilj^wer,” said tlie woman; and she kissed its 
yellow and red leaves. But just as she kiksed it the flower opened with 
a pop. It was a real tulip, as one could now see; but in the middle of 
the flower there sat upon the green velvet stamens a little niahh ii, deli¬ 
cate and graceful to behold. She was scarcely half a thumb’s length in 
height, and tberefow she was called Thutnbelina. 

• A neat polishjjd walnut-shell served Tliurabelina for a cradle, blue 
violet-leaves were her mattresses, with a rose-leaf for a coverlet. There 
she slept at night; but in the day-time slie played upon tlie table, where 
the woman had put a plate with a wreath of flower.^ around it, who^ 
stalks stood in water; on the wat<^rswam a gret^ iulip-lcftf, and op this 
the little maiden could sit, and row from one siile oi the plate t6 the 
other, with two white horse-hairs for oars. That looked pretty indeed! 
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She could also eing, and, indeed, so delicately and sweetly, that the like 
had never been heard. 

Once as she lay at night in her pretty bed, there came an old Toad 
creeping through the window, in which one pane was broken. The Toad 
was very ugly, big, and damp: it hopped straight down upon the table, 
where Thumbelina lay sleeping under the rose-leaf. 

“ That would be a handsome wife for my son,” said the Toad; and she 
took the walnut>shcl1 in which Thumbelina lay asleep, and hopped ivith 
it through the window down into the garden. 

There ran a gn!at broad brook; but the margin was swampy and soft, 
and here the Toad dwelt with her son. Ugli! he was ugly, ahd looked 
just like his mother. “ Croak ! croak ! brok kek-kes ! ” that was aJl he 
could say when he saw the graceful little maiden in the walnut-shell. 

“ Don't spt'ak so loud, or she will awake;" said the old Toad. “ She 
might run away from us, for she is as light as a bit of swan’s-down. We 
will put her out in the brook upon ono of the broad water-lily leaves. 
That will be just like an island for her, she is so small and light. Then 
she can’t got away, while wo put the state room under the marsh in 
order, where you are to live and keej) house together.” 

Out in the brook there grew inaw wjiter-lilies with broad green 
leaves, which looked as if tlicy were floating on the water. Tlie leaf 
which lay farthest out was also tho greatest of all, and to that the old 
Toad swam out and laid the walnut-shell upon it with Thumbelina. The 
little tiny Thumbelina woke early iu the morning, and when she saw 
whei*o she was, she began to cry very bittcrl}'^; for there was water on 
every side of the great green leaf, and she could not get to land at all. 
The old Toad sat down in the marsh, docking out her room with rushes 
and yellow weed—it was to ho made very pretty for the new daughter- 
in-law ; then she swam out, with her ugly son, to the leaf on which 
Thumbelina was. They wanted to take her {)retty bed, which was to be 
put in the bridal chamber before she wpnt in there herself. The old 
Toad bowed low before her iu the water, and said, 

“ Here is my son; ho will be foof husband, and you will live splen¬ 
didly together in the marsh.” 

Croak ! croak ! brek-kek-kex ! ” was all the son could say. 

Then they took the delicate littlp bed, and swam away with it; but 
Tliumbelina sat all alone upon the green leni^ and wept, for she did not 
like to live at the nasty Toad’s, and have her ugly son for a husband. 
The little fishes swimming in the water below had both seen the Toad, 
and had also heard what she said; therefore they stretched forth their 
heads, for they wanted to see the little girl. Sd soon as they saw her 
they considered her so pretty that they felt very sorry sko should have 
to go down to the ugly Toad. No, that'must never be! They assedi- 
bled together in the water around the green stalk which held the leaf 
on which the little maiden stood^ and vdth their teeth they gnawed 
awav the stalk, and so the leaf swam down the stream; and away went ' 
Thumbelma far awaj, where the Toad could not get at her. 

l^umbelina sailed by many cities, and the little birds which sat in 
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the bushes saw her, and said, “ What a lovely little girl! ” The leaf 
swam away with them, farther and farther; so Thambelina travelled 
out of the country. 

A graceful little white butterfly always fluttered round her, and at 
last alighted on the leaf. Thumbelina pleased him, and she was very 
glad of this, fur now the Toad could not reach them; and it was so 
beautiful where she was floating along—the sun shone upon the water, 
and the water glistened like the most splendid gold. She took her 
girdle and bound one end of it round the butterfly, fastening the other 
end of the ribbon to the leaf. The leaf now glided onward much faster, 
and Thumbelina too, for she stood upon the leaf. 

TJiere came a big Cockchafer flying up; and ho saw her, an<l imme¬ 
diately clasped his claws round her slender waist,, and flew with her up 
into a tree. The green leaf went swimming down the brook, and the 
butterfly with it; for ho was fastened to the leaf, and could not get away 
from it. 

Mercy! how frightened poor little Thumbelina was when the Cock¬ 
chafer flew with her up into the tree ! But especially she was sorry for 
the fine white butterfly whom she had bound fast to the leaf, for, if he 
could not free himself from it, ho w'ould be obliged to starve. The 
Cockchafer, however, did not trouble himself at all about this. He 
seated himself with her u[)on the biggest green leaf of the tree, gave 
her the sweet part of the flowers to cat, and declared that she was very 
pretty, though she did not in the least resemble a cockchafer. After¬ 
words came all the other cockchafers wdio lived in the tree to pay a visit; 
they looked at Thumbelina, and said, 

“ Wliy, she has not even more than two legs!—^that has a wretched 
appearance.” 

“ She has not any feelers! ” cried another. 

“ lier waist is quite slender—fie! she looks like a human creature— 
how ugly she is!” said all the lady cockchafers. • 

And yet Thumbelina was vfery pretty. Even the Cockchafer who had 
carried her off saw that; but when all the others declared she was ugly, 
ho believed it at last, and would not have her at all—she might go 
whither she liked. Then fhey flew down with her from the tree, and set* 
her upon a daisy, and she wept, because she was so ugly that the cock¬ 
chafers would have nothing to say to her^ and yet she was the loveliest 
little being one could imagine, and as tender and delicate as a rose-leaf. 

The whole summer through poor Thumbelina lived quite alone in the 
great wood. Sho wove herseli a bed out of blades of grass, and hung 
it up under a shamrock, so that she was protected from the rain; she 
plucsed the )}ioney out of the flowers for food, and drank of the dew 
which stood every morning upon the leaves. Thus summer and ou^ umn 
passed away; but now came winter, the cold long winter. All the birds 
who had sung so sweetly before her flew away; trees and flowers shed 
their leaves; the great shamrock ufrder which she had lived shrivelled 
im, and there remained nothing of it but a yelkiw withered stalki and 
she was dreadfully cold, for her clothes were tom, and she herself was-^ 
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so frail and delicate—poor little Thumbelina! she was nearly froze'u. 
It began to snow, and every snow-flake that fell upon her was like a 
whole shovel-full thrown upon one of us, for we are tall, and she was 
only an inch long. 'J'h(;n she wrapped herself in a diy leaf, and that 
lore in the middle, and would not warm her—she shivered with cold. 

Close to th(5 w'ood into which she had now come lay a great coni-field, 
but the corn was gone long ago; only the naked dry stubble stood up 
out of tlio frozen ground. These were just like a great forest for her to 
wander through; and, oh! how she trembled with cold. ^Then*she 
arrived at the dour of the Field Mouse. This mouse had a little hole 
under the stuhhle. There the Fitdd Mouse lived, warm and (iotnfortablc, 
and had a wliole room-full of corn—a glorious kitclum and larder. Poor 
'riiiimhelina .stood at tlie door just like a poor hetjgar girl, and begged 
for a little bit of a barleycorn, for she had not hud the smallest morsel 
to cut for the last two days 

“ You poor little cnuiture,” said the Field Mouse—for after all she 
was a good old Field Mouse—‘‘ come into my warm room and dine with 
me.” 

As she was j)]«‘asc*d with Tbiirahelina, she said, “If you like you may 
stay with me thrtuigh the winter, but you must keep my room clean and 
neat, and lell me little stories, for I am very fond of those.” 

And Thiimbi'liiia did tis the kind old Field Mouse bade her, and bad 
a very good time of it. 

“N«)W we shall soon have a visitor,” said the Field Mouse. “My 
neighbour is in the habit of visiting me once a week. He is even better 
otr than 1 am, has great rooms, and a beautiful black velvety fur. If 
you could oyly get him for your husband ynu would be well provided 
for. You must tell him the prettiest stories you know.” 

But 'i’humbelina did not care about this; she thought nothing of the 
neiglibour, for he was a Mole. He came and paid his visits in his black 
velvet coat. The Field Mouse told how rich and how leiu’ned he was, and 
how his house was more than twenty times larger than hers; that he 
had learning, but that lie did not like the sun and beautiful flowers, for 
he had never seen them. • 

^ Thumbelina had losing, and she sang “ Goekebafer, flyaway,” and 
“ When the parson goes afield.” Then the Mole fell in love with her, 
because of her delicious voice; but be said nothing, for he was a sedate 

man. * 

A short time before, he Iiad dug a long passage through the earth 
from his own house to theirs; and Thumbelina and the Field Mouse 
obtained leave to walk in this passage as much as they wished. But be 
begged them not to be afraid of the dead bird which was lying in the 
passage. It was on entire bird, with wings and a beak.* It certainly 
must have died only a short time before, and was now buried just where 
the Mole had made his passage. < 

^ The Mole took a bit of decayed wood in his mouth, and it glimmered 
like fire in the dark ; aqd then he went first and lighted them through I 
the idng dark passage. When they came where the dead bird lay, the 
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Mole thrust up bis broad uosc against the ceiling, so that a great hole 
was made, through which the daylight could shino down. In the middle 
of the floor lay a dead Swallow, his beautiful wings pressed close against 
his sides, and his head and feet drawn bat k under his feathers; 1-ho poor 
bird had certainly died of cold. Thumbelina was very sorry for this; 
she was very fond of all the little birds, who had sung and twittered so 
prettily before her through the summer; ])ut the Mole gave him a push 
with his crooked logs, and said, “-Now ho doesn’t pipe any more. It 
must be miserable to be born a little bird. 1 ’in thankful that none of 
my children can be that; such a bird has nothing but his ‘ tweei-tweet,’ 
and has to starve in the winter!” 

•' Yes, you may' well say that, as a clever man,” observed the Field 
Mouse. “ Of what use is all this ‘ tw'eet-twcct/ ’ to a bird when the 
winter comes ? Ho must starve and freeze. J5ni they say that’s very 
aristocratic.” 

Thumbelina. said nothing; but when the two othi'rs turned their 
backs on the bird, she bent down, put the leathers aside which covered 
his head, and kissed him upon his elo.sed ey'es. 

“Perhaps it was ho Avho sang so prettily before me in the summer,” 
she thought. “ 1 low much pleasures he gave me, the dear beautiful bird I ” 

Tljo Mole n<nv closed up the hole through which the daylight shone 
in, and accompanied the ladies home. But at iiiglit 'riiumhelina coidd 
not sleep at all; so she got up out of her bed, an<l wove a large beau¬ 
tiful carpet of hay, and carried it and spread it over the dead bird, 
and laid the thin stamens of flowers, soft as cotton, and which sho had 
found in the Field Mouse’s room, at the bird’s sides, so that he might lie 
soft in the ground. 

“ Farewell, you pretty little bird! ” said she. “ Farewell! and thauKS 
to you for your beautiful song in the summer, when all the trees were 
green, and the sun shone down warmly upon us.” And then she l^d tlie 
bird’s head upon her heart. But the bird was not dead; he was only 
lying there torpid with cold*; and now' he ha<i been Varmed, and came 
to life again. , • 

In autumn all the swallows fly away to warm countries; but if one 
happens to be belated, ife becomes so cold that it falls down as if dead, 
and lies where it fell, and then the cold snow covers it. 

Thumbelina fairly tr(jmblcd, she was so startled ; for the bird was 
large, very large, compared with her, >t^ho was only an inch in Imight. 
But she took courage, laid the cotton closer round the poor bird, and 
brought a leaf that she had used as her ow'n coverlet, and laid it ovot 
the bird’s head. • 

The next, night she crept out to him again—and now he was alive, 
but quite weak; he could only open his eyes for a moment, and look 
at Thumbelina, who stood before him with a bit of decayed wood in 
her band, for she had not a lantern. 

“ I thank you, you pretty little child,” said the sick Swallow; “ 1 
have been famously warmed. Soon I sbaJl gat my strength back again, ‘ 
and 1 shall be able tafly. about in the warm sunshine.’* * 
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“ Oil,” she said, it is so cold without. It snows and freezes. Stay 
in your warm bed, and I will nurse you.” 

Then she brought the Swallow water in the petal of a flower; and the 
Swallow drank, and told her how he had tom one of his wings in a 
thoru bush, and thus liad not been able to fly so fast as the other swal¬ 
lows, which had sped away, far away, to the warm countries. So at 
last he had fallen to the ground, but he could remember nothing more, 

. and did not Imow at all how he had i?omc where she hail found him. 

Tlie whole winter the Swallow remained there, and Thumbelina nursed 
and tended him heartily. Neither the Field ]Mou8o nor the Mole heard 
anything about it, for they did not like the poor Swallow. So soon as 
the spring came, and the sun warmed the eartli, the Swallow bade 
ThumWina iarewcll, and she opened the hole whith the Mole had made 
in the ceiling. The sun shone in uj)on them gloriously, and the Swallow 
asked if Thumbelina would go with him ; she could sit upon his back, 
and they would fly aw^ay far into the green wood. But Thumbelina 
knew' that the old Field Mouse would be grieved if she left her. 

“ No, J cannot!” said Thumhelina. 

“Farewell, farewell, you good, pretty girl!” said the Swallow; and 
he flew out into the sunshine. Tliunibelina looked after him, and the 
tears came into her eyes, for she was heartily and sincerely fond of the 
poor Swallow. 

“Tweot-wcet! tweet-weet!” sang the bird, and flew into the green 
forest. Tliuinbelina felt very sad. She did not get permission to go 
out into the warm sunshine. The com which was sown in the field 
over the house of ilio Field Mouse gri‘w up high into the air; it was 
quite a thick wood for the poor girl, who was only an im-h in height. 

“ You are betrothed now, TJiumbelma,” said the Field Mouse. “ My 
neighbour has proposed for you. What great fortune for a poor child 
like you! Now you must work at your outfit, woollen and linen clothes 
both; for you must lack nothing when you have become the Mole’s 
wife.” ^ • 

Thumbelina had to^tura the spiniHe, and the Mole hired four 8j)iders 
to weave for her day and night. Evety evening the Mole paid her a 
visit; and ho was always saying that when the* summer should draw to 
a close, the sun would not shine nearly so hot, for that now it burned 
the earth almost as hard as a/tone.' Yes, when the summer should 
have gone, then he would keep his wedding day with Thumbelina. But 
she was not glad at all, for she did not like the tiresome Mole. Every 
morning when the sun rose, and every evening when it went down, she 
crept out at the door; and when the wiad blew the com ears apart, so 
that she could see the blue sky, she thought how bright apd beautiful 
it was out here, and wished heartily to see her dear Swallow again. But • 
the Swallow did not come back ; he had doubtiess flown far away, in the 
fiiir green forest. When autumn came on, Thumbelina had all her 
outfit rejidy. • 

“ In^four weeks you shall celebrate your wedding,” said the Field 
Mouse to her. 




“PanweU *1 ‘te,. 
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can sit upon my bock, then we shall fly from tlic; ugly Mole and his dark 
room—away, far away, over llie mountains, to the warm eonnirius, where 
the sun shines warmer than here, where it is always summer, and there 
are lovely flowers. Only fly witli me, you dear little Thumbelina, you 
who have saved my life when 1 lay frozen in the dark earthy [>assage.” 

“ Yes, 1 will go with you !” said Thumbelina, and she seated herself 
on the bird’s hae-k, with lier feet on his outspread wing, and bound her 
girdle fast to one of bis strongest feathers; then the Swallow flew up 
into the air over forest and over sea, high up over the great mountains, 
where the smuv always lies ; and Thumbelina felt cold in the bleak air, 
but then she liid under the; bird’s warm feathers, and only put out her 
little h(*ad to admire all the beauties beneath lier. 

At last tliey came to the Avarm countries. There the sun shone Tar 
brighter than here; the sky seemed twice as high ; in ditches and on 
the liedges grew the most beautiful blue and green grapes ; lemons and 
oranges hung in the woods ; th(^ air was fragrant wdth myrtles and bal¬ 
sams, and on the roads tho loveliest children ran about, jila\iug with the 
gay buttei'llit'.s. Hut, the Swallow flew still farther, and it became more 
and more beautiful. Under the most glorious green tn es by tlje blue 
lake stood a palace of dazzling white marble, from the olden time. Vines 
clustenul around the lofty pillars; at the lop Were many swallows’ nests, 
and in one of these the Swallow lived who carried Thumbelina. 

“ That is my house,” said the Swallow; “ but it. is not right that you 
shouhi Jive thert'. It is not yet properly arranged by a great deal, and 
you will not be content with it. Select for yourself one of the splendid 
flowers which grow down yonder, then 1 will put you into it, and you 
slialJ have evevytliiiig as nice as you can wish.” 

“ TJiat is capital,” eried she, and clapped her little hands. 

A great marble pillar lay there, which had fallen to the grognd and 
had been broken into tliree pieces ; but between these pieces grew the 
most bcMutiiul great wliitc flowers. Tho Swallow flew doAvn with Thum- 
belina, and set her upon one of the broad loaves. But what Avas the 
little maid’s surprise f There sat a little man in the midst of the flower, 
as Avhite and transparent as if ho had been made of glass: he wore the 
Dieatest of gold crowns on hia head, and Ihcs* brightest wings on his 
shoulders; he himself was not bigger than Thumbelina. He was the 
angel of the floAver. In each of the flowers dtyelt such a little man or 
woman, but this one was king o^er them all. 

“ Heavens! how beautiful he is! ” whispered Thumbelina to the 
Swallow. • 

The little prince was very much frightened at tbe,SwalloAv; for it was 
<iuite a gigantic bird to him, who Avas so small. But Avhen he saw 
3’humbelina, he became very glad; she was the prettiest maiden he had t 
ever seen. Therefore he took off his golden croAvn, and put it upon her, 
asked her name, and if she would bo his wife, and then she should be 
queen of all the flowers. Now this‘was truly a different kind of man 
to the jwn of the Toad, and the Mole Avith the black velvet fur. She 
therefore said, “ Tes ” to the charming prince. And out of every flower 
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came a lady or a lord, po pretty to behold that it was a delip[ht: each one 
brought Thuinbelina a present; but the best gift was a pair of beautiful 
wings which had belonged to a great wliite fljr; these were fastened to 
Thumbelina’s back, and now she could fly from flower to flower. Then 
tlKTO w'as much rejoicing; and the little Swallow sat above them in her 
nest, and Avas to sing the marriage song, which she accordingly did as 
well as she could ; but yet ui her heart she was sad, for she was so fond, 
olj! so fond of Thumbeliiia, and would have liked never to part from her. 

“ You shall not be called Thuinbelina,” said the KloAver Angel to her ; 


“ that is an ugly name, and you are tt)o fair for it—we Avill call 
Maia.” 


yon 


“ Farewell, farewell! ” said tho little Swallow, with a heavy heart; and 
she flew away again from tlic warm eountricis, far away back to Denmark. 
Tliere she had a little nest over the window of the man avIio can tell 


fairy tales. Before him she sang, “ Tweet-weet! tweet'Weet!” and from 
him wo have the whole story. 


TTIK NAUGHTY BOY. 


There was once an old poet—a very good old poet. One evening, as 
he sat at home, there was dreadfully bad weather without. Tho rain 
streamed down: but tlie old poet sat comfortably by his stove, where the 
fire was burning and the roasting apples w'cre hissing. 

“ There won’t bo a dry thread left on the poor people who are out in 
this weather!” said lie, for he wjis a good old poet. 

“ Oh, open to me! 1 am cold and quite wet,” said a little child out¬ 
side ; and it cried, and knocked at the door, wliile the rain streamed 
down, and llie wind made all tho easements rattle.^ 

“ You poor little (sreature !” said the poet; and he went to open the 
door. There stood a little boy ; be was quite ntdeed, and the water ran 
in streams from Ids long fair curls. He was shivering witli cold, and 
had he not been let m, he would certainly have perished in th(! 
weather. 


“You little creature!” said'the poet, and took him by the band, 
“ come to me, and I will warm you. Ton shall have Avine and an apple, 
for you are a capital boy.” 

And 80 he was. His eyes sparkled like two bright stars, and though, 
the water ran down from his fair curls, they fell in beautiful ringlets. 
He looked^ke a little angel-child, but was white with cold and trembled 
all over. In his hand he carried a famous bow, but it looked quite 
moiled by the wet; all the colours in the beautiful arrows had been 
blurred t^ether by the rain. 

The old poet sat down by the*stove, took the little boy on his knees, 
pressed the water out of the long curls, warmed his hands in his own, 
and made him some sweet whine-whej; then the boy recovered himself, 




TUB OLD J*9ET SHOT THBOUUn THE UBATIT BY CUPID. 


and hie cheeks grew red, and he jumpcd»to the floor and danced round 
the old poet. • 

You are a merry hoy,” said the old poet. What is your name ?” 

** My name is Cupid,” ho replied; “ don’t youjiinow me ? There lies 
my how—1 shoot with that, you nfey believe me! See, now the weather 
is clearing up outside, and the moon shines.” 

“ But your bow is spoiled,” said the old poet. 

“ That would bo a pity,” replied the little boy; an<i he took the bow 
and looked at it. “ Oh, it is quite dry, and has sidTered no dainage; the' 
string is quite stiff—I will try it! ” Then he bqnt it, and laid an arrow 
across, aimed, and shot the good old poet straight through the heart. 

” Do you see now that mjjbow was not spoiled ?” said he, and laughed 
out loud and ran away, what a naughty boy to shoot at the old poet 
in that wqy, who had admitted him into the warm room, and been so 
kind to hSm, and given him the best wine and the best apple! 
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Tho good poet lay upon the floor and wept; he was really shot straight 
into the‘heart. " Fie !” he cried, “ what a naughty hoy this Cupid is I 
I shall tell that to all good children, so that they may take care, and 
never play with him, for he will do them a hurt!” 

All good children, girls and boys, to whom he told this, took good 
heed of this naughty Cupid ; but still he tricked them, for he is very 
cunning. "When the students come out from tho lectures, he runs at 
their side with a book under his arm, and has a black coat on. They 
cannot recognize him at all. And then they take his ami and fancy ho 
is a student too ; but he thrusts tho arrow into their breasts. Yes, he 
is always following jieople! He sits in tho great chandelier in the 
theatre and burns brightly, so that the people think he is a lamp; hut 
afterwards they see their error. He runs about in tho palace garden and 
on the promenades. Yes, he once shot your’fathor and your mother 
straight through the heart! Only ask them, and you will hear what 
they say. OI 4 JijE!„i§. a. bad boy, this Cupid; you must neves have any¬ 
thing to do with him. He is after every one. Q^Hy think, once be. shot 
an-arrow. atLold grqndmauima; but that was a long time ago. The 
wound has indeed healed long since, hut she will never forget it. Fie 
on that wicked Cupid! But now you know him, and what a naughty 
boy he is. 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

Pooh John was in great tribulation, for his father was very ill, and 
could not get well again. Except these two, there was no one at all in 
the little room: the lamp on the table was nearly extinguished, and it 
was ^ite late in the evening. 

“ You have been a good son, John,” said the sick father. “ Providence 
will help you through the world-” And he looked at him with mild 
earnest eyes, drew a deep breath, and died: it was just as if he slept. 
But John wept; for how he had no one in the world, neither father nor 
mother, neither sister nor brother. Poor John! He lay on his knees 
before the bed, kissed his dead father’s hand, and shed very many hitter 
tears; but at last his eyes closed, aAd he went to sleep, lying with his 
head against tho hard bed-post. 

Then he dreamed a strange dream: he saw tho sun and moon shine 
upon him, and he beheld his father again, fresh and well, and he heard 
his father laugh as he had always laughed when he was ve^ glad. . A 
b eautiful girl, with a golden crow n up on her long shining Imir, gfave him 
EOT”)ia^7"md'hi8 jKfbJSrsaidj^'^nCTd you s^ what a bride you have 

S id ? SHe is the mostJ^utifuJ in the whole world}” Then lie 
e,an5aiTthespIendoi^^ gone. HisBlher was i^gdead and' 
cold in the bed, and there was no one at all with them. Poor John 1 
In the next week the dead man was buried. The son wSlked close 
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behind the coifin, and could now no longer see the good father who had 
loved him so much. He heard how they threw the earth dowmipon the 
coffin, and stopped to see the last corner of it; but the next shovel-full 
of earth hid even that; then he felt just as if his heart would burst iuto 
pieces, so sorrowful mus lie. Around him tlu'y were singing a jjsalm ; 
those were sweet holy tones that arose, ami tlie tears came into John^s 
eyes; he wept, and that did him good in his sorrow. The sun shone 
luagniiicently on 1 he green trees, ju.st as it would have said, “ You mUy 
no longer bo sori-owful, John ! Ho you see how beautiful the sky is ? 
Your father is up there, and prays to the Father of all that it may be 
alw^ays well with you.” 



*• I will always do right, too,” said John, “ then I shall go to heaven 
to my father; and what joy that wdll be^when we see each other again! 
How much 1 shall then have to toil him*! and heVill show me so many 
things, and explain to me the glories of heaven, just as he taught me 
here on earth. Oh, how joyful that \vill be I” 

He pictured that to himself so plainly, that he smiled, while the tears 
were still rolling down his cheeks. The little bir&s sat up in the 
cheshmt trees, and twittered,‘‘Tweet-weet! tweet-weet!” They were 
joyful and merry, though they had been at the burying; but they seemed 
to knowr that ibe dead man was now' in heaven; that he had wings, far 
larger and more beautiful than theirs; |hat he was now happy, because 
he bad been a good man upon earth, and they were glad at it. John saw 
how theyiilew from the grei*n tree out into the world, and he felt inclined 
to fly too. But first he out out a great cross of wood to put on his 
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father’s grave; and when he brought it there in the evening the grave 
was decked with sand and flowers; strangcrB had done this, £or they were 
all veiT fond of the good father who was now dead. 

Early next morning John packed his little bundle, and put in bis bolt 
his whole inheritance, wdiich consisted of fifty dollars and a few silver 
shillings; wdth this ho intended to wander out info the world. But 
first he went to the churchyard, l<i liis father’s grave, to say a prayer 
and to bid him farewell. 

Out in the field where he was walking all the flowers stood fresh and 
beautiful in the warm sunshine ; and they nodded in the wind, just as if 
they would have said, “ Wohjoino to the green wood! Is it not line 
here ?” But John turned back once more to look at the old church, in 
which he had been christened when ho was a little child, and where ho 
had been every Sunday with his father at the sm'ice, and had sung his 
psalm; then, high up in one of the openings of the tower, he saw'the 
ringer standing in his little ])oinied red cap, shadiijg his face with his 
bent arm, to keep the sun from shining in his eyes. John nodded a 
farewell to him, and the little ringer Avaved his red cap, laid his hand on 
his heart, and kissed his liand to dohn a great many times, to show tliat 
he wished the traveller well and hoped ho would have a prosperous 
jouniey. 

John thought w'hat a number of fine things he would get to see in the 
grt^at splendid world; and he wont on farther—farther than lie had ever 
been before, lie did not know' tho places at all through which he came, 
nor the people wdiom he met. Now he was far aw'ay in a strange region. 

The first night ho was obliged to lie dowm on a haystack in the field 
to sleep, for be had no other bed. But that w'as very nice, he thought; 
the kiug could not be better off. There was the w'hole field, with the 
brook, the haystack, and the blue sky above it; that was certainly a 
beautiful sleeping-room. green grass with the little red aiid’white 
flowers was the carpet; the elder bushes aud the wiki rose hedges wrere 
garlands of flowers ; and for*a wash-liaud basin lic,liad the whole brook 
with the clear fresh water; and the tushes bowed before him and wished 
him “ good evening ” and “ good* morning.” The moon was certainly a 
great night-lamp, high up under the blue ceiling, and that lamp woulfl 
never set fire to the curtains with its light. John could sloop quite 
safely, and he did so, anc^ never w^e ui>til the sun rose and all tbo liftlc 
birds were singing around, “ Good inomiug! good morning! .^Vre you 
not up yet ?” 

The bells were ringing for churcli; it w^as Sunday. The people went 
to bear the preacheJr, and John followed them, and sang a psalm and 
heard God’» word. It seemed to him just as if he w’as in his own 
’ church, where he had been christened and had sung jisalms with his 
father. 

Out in the churchyard were many graves, and on some of them the 
grass grew high. Then he thought of his father’s gra\ e, which would at 
last look like these, as he could not weed it*and adorn it. S<^hc sat 
down and plucked up the long grass, set up the wooden crosses which 
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had fallen down, and put bade in their places the wreaths which the 
wind had blown away from the graves; for he thought, “ Perhaps some 
one will do the same to my father’s grave, as 1 cannot do it.” 

Outside i,he churchyard gate stood an old beggar, leaning upon his 
crutch. Jolin gave him the silver shillings which ho had, and then wont 
aw'ay, happy and cheerful, into the wddo world. Towards evening the 
weather became terribly bad. He made haste to get under shelter, but 
dark night soon came on ; then at last he came to a little church, which 
lay quite solitary on a small hill. 

“ Here 1 will ait dowm in a comer,” said he, and went in; “ I am quite 
tired and require a little rest.” Then he sat down, folded his liands, 
and said his evening prayer ; and before he ivas aware of it he was ai^leep 
and dreaming, while it thiuidered and lightened without. 

When he woke it was midnight; but the bad weather had passed by, 
and tlie moon shone in upon him through the windows. In the midst 
of the church stood an open coffin with a dead man in it who bad not 
yet b(^en buried. John was hot at all timid, for he had a good con¬ 
science ; and he knew very W'cll that the dead do not harm any one. 
The living, who do evil, are bad men. Two such living bad men stood 
close by the dead man, who had been placed here in the church till he 
should be buried. They bad an evil design against him, and would not 
let him rest quietly in his coffin, but were going to throw him out before 
the church door—the poor dead man ! 

“ Wliy will you do that ? ” asked John ; “ that is bad and wicked. 
Let him rest, for mercy’s sake.” 

“ Nonsense !” replied the bad men; “ he has cheated us. He owed 
us money aiid^ could not pay it, and now he’s dead into the bargain, and 
we shall not got a penny ! So we mean to revenge ourselves famously: 
ho shall lie like a dog outside the church door!” 

“ l^have not inorii than fifty dollars,” cried John, “ that is my whole 
inhentanco; but 1 will gladly give it you, if you will honestly promise 
me to leave the poor dead man in peace. !• shall manage to get on with¬ 
out the money; 1 have hearty strqng limbs, and Heaven will always 
help me.” 

j ” Yes,” said these ugly bad men, “ if you wiH pay his debt we will do 
nothing to him, you may depend upon that!” And then tliey took the 
money he gave them, laughed aloud ^ his good nature, and went their 
way. But he laid the corpse *out again in the coffin, and folded its 
Lands, took leave of it, and went away contentedly through the great 
forest. 

All around, wherever the moon could shine through between the trees, 
he saw the graceful little elves playing merrily. They di^.not let him 
disturb them; they knew that he was a good, innocent man ; and it is 
only the bad people who never get to see the elves. Some of them were . 
not larger than a finger’s breadth, and had fastened up their long yellow 
hair with golden combs : they were recking themselves, two and two, on 
the gr^t dew-drops that lay on the leaves and on the high grass; some¬ 
times the drop rolled aw'ay, and then they fell down between the long 
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grasB-Btalks, and that occasioned much laughter and noise among the 
other little creatures. It was charming. They sang, and John recog- 
nixed quite plainly the pretty songs which he had learned as a little boy. 
Great colourt^d spiders, with silver crowns on their heads, had to spin 
long banging bridges and palaces from hedge to hedge ; and as the tiny 
dew-drops fell on these they looked like gk«raiiig glass in the moonlight. 
This continued until the sun rose. Then the little elves crept into the 
flower-buds, and the wdnd caught their bridges and palaces, which flew 
through the air in the shape of spider’s webs. 

John had just come out of the wood, when a strong man’s voice called 
out Iwhind him, ‘‘ Halloo, comrade ! whither are > on journeying ?” 

“Into the wide world!” he replied. “1 have neither father nor 
mo^ier, and am but a poor hul; but Providence will help me.” 

“ J am going out into the wide world, too,” said the strange man: 
“ shall we two keep one another company ?” 

“ Yes, rt’rtaiiily,” said John ; and so they w'(*nt on together. Soon 
they became very fond of each other, for they weiv both good men. But 
John saw that the stranger was much inorti (.‘lever than liimsclf. He 
had travelled through almost the wlude world, and knew how to tell of 
almost everything that existed. 

The sun already stood high when they seated themselves under a great 
tree to eat their breakfast; and jiist tlien an old w'^otnan came up. C)h, 
she was very old, and W'alked (]uite bent, loaning upon a crutch-stick ; 
upon lier back she carried a bundle of firewood which she liad collected 
in the forest. Her apron was untied, and John saw that three great 
stalks of fern and some willow twigs looked out from wdthin it. AYhen 
she was close to them, her foot slipped; she fell and gave 9 , loud Bertram, 
for she had broken her leg, the poor old woman ! 

John directly proposed that they should carry the old woman home to 
her dwTliitig; but the stranger opened his kna[)sac]c, took out & little 
box, and said that he had a salve there which would^ imimuliately make 
her leg whole and strong, so that she could walk homo herself, as if .slie 
had never broken her leg at all. But^for that he reqtiircd that she should 
give him the three rods which she carried in her apron. > 

“ That would be paying well I” said the old woman, and she noddeti 
her head in a strange way. She did not like to give away the rod.s, but 
then it was not agreeablig to lie there with a broken leg. So she gave 
him the w’ands; and as soon as he had only rubbed the ointment on her 
leg, the old mother arose, and walked much better than before—such 
w'as the power of this ointment. But then it was not to be bought at 
the chemist’s. , 

“ What do^you want with the rods ?” John asked his travelling com¬ 
panion. 

“ They are three capital fern brooms,” replied he. “ J like those very 
much, for I am a whimsical fellow.” 

And they went on a good way. • 

“ See how the sky is becoming overcast,” said John, pointing straight 
before them. “ Those are terribly thick clouds.” 


IS 


* 
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“ No,” replied his travelling companion, “ those are not clouds, they 
are mountains—the great glorious mountains, on which one gets quite 
up over the clouds, and into the tree air. Believe me, it is delicious! 
To-morrow we shall certainly he far out into the world.” 

But tliat was not so near as it looked ; they had to walk for a whole 
day before they came to the rnountuius, where the black woods grew 
straight uj) towards heav(;n, and there were stones almost as big as a 
whole town. It might certainly be hard work to get quite across them, 
and for that reason John and Ins comrade went into the inu to rest them¬ 
selves well, and gather strength for the morrovv’.s journey. 

Down in tlio great common room in the inn many guests were assem¬ 
bled, for a man was there exhibiting a puppet-show. He had just put 
up his little theatre, and the peo])le were sitting round to see the juay. 
Quite in front a fat butclier had taken his scat in the very best place; 
his great bulldog, who looked very much iuclincd to bite, sat at his side, 
and made big eyes, as all the rest were doing too. 

Now llie jday began ; and it was a very nice ])lay, with a king and a 
queen in it; they sat uj)on a ])Oautiful throne, and had gold cr<.>wrts on 
their heads and long trains to their clothes, for their means admitted of 
that. Tlie prettiest of wooden dulls with glass eyes and great mous¬ 
taches stood at nil the doors, and opened and shut them so that fresh air 
migiit come into the room. Jt was a very pleasant Jilay, and not at all 
mouriifnl. But—goodness knows what the big bulldog can have been 
thinking of!—just as the qiu'cn stood up and was walking across the 
boards, as the fat butcher did nut hold him, he made a spring upon the 
stage, and seized the qneim round her slender w'aist so that it cracked 
again. It w.‘?s quite terrible ! 

The poor man who managed the play was very much frightened and 
quite sorrowful about liis queen, for she w’as the, daintiest little doll he 
possessed, and now the ugly bulldog had bitten oft' her head. But after¬ 
wards, w hen the people went away, the stranger said that he would put 
her to rights again; and then he brought out his little box, and cubbed 
the doll with the ointment with wliifh he had cured the old woman when 
she broke her J(ig. As soon us the doll had been rubbed, she w'as wrhole 
ligain; yes, she could even move all her limbs by herself; it was no 
longer necessary to jmll hor by her string. The doll was like a living 
person, only that she could not speak. Th^ mim who had the little 
puppet-show was very glad, noW he had not to hold this doll any more. 
She could dance by herself, and none of the others could do that. 

"When night came on, and all the people in the inn had gone to bed, 
there was some one who sighed so fearfully, and weqt on doing it so long, 
that they all got up to see who this could be. The man who had shown 
the play went to his little theatre, for it was there that somebody was 
sighing. All the wooden dolls lay mixed together, the king and ml his 
followers ; and it was they who sighed so pitiably, and stared with their 
glass eyes; for they wished to be rubbed a little as the queen had been, 
BO th^ they might be able to move by themselves. The queen at once 
sank on her knees, and stretched forth her beautiful crown, aa if she 
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begged, Talte tliia from mo, but rub my husband and my courtiers!" 
Then the poor man, the proprietor of Ihe little theatre and the dolls, 
could not refrain fj’oin weeping, for Itc was really sorry for them. Ho 
immediately promised the travelling compauiou that he would give him 
all the money Im should receive the next evening for the rt'presentation 
if the latter would only anoint four or live of his d(dlK. Hut the eomrade 
said he did not require anything at all hut the sword the man woj'e by 
his,si(]o ; and, on rcceivuig this, he anointed six of the dolls, who imme¬ 
diately began to danoe so gracefnlly lliat all the girls, the ii\ing human 
girls, fell a daneing too. The coaehnian and the eook «l{UK*ed, the waiter 
and the ehanibermaid, and all the sti’angors, and the lire-shovel and 
tongs; but these latter fell down just as they made their first leaps. 
Yes, it was a merry night! 



THE BVUnOG WORBIE8 T0E PePPET. 


Next morning John went awa/from them all with his travelling comv 
panion, up on to the higli mountains, and through ihe great juno wood/ 
They came so high up that the church steo[)les under them looked at 
last like little blueberries among all the^een ; and they could see very 
far, many, many miles away, where they had never been. So much 
splendour in the lovely world John had never aeon at one time before. 
And the sun shone warm in the fresh blue air, an<l among the iaountains 
be could hear the huntsmen blowing their horns so gaily and sweetly 
that tears came into his eyes, and he could not help calling out, “ How 
•kind has Heaven been to us all, to give us all the splendour that is in 
this world!” 

The travelling companion also stood there with folded bauds, and 
looked over the forest and the towtis into the warm sunshine. At the 
same time there arose lovely sounds over thei^ heads: they looktd up, 
and a great white swan was soaring in the air, and singing as they had 
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never heard a bird sing till then. f5ut the song became weaker and 
weaker; he bowed bis liead aiid sank quite slowly down at their ieet, 
where he lay di*ad, tlu' beautiful bird ! 

“ 1\vo such splendid wings,” said the travelling companion, “ so white 
and large, as those vbieh this bird has, are worth money ; I will take 
them wit!) me. Do yon see that it was good 1 got a sabre?” 

And so, with one blow, he cut otF both the wdngs of the dead swan, 
for he wanted to keep tlu'iu. 

They nov\ travelled for many, mriny miles over 4110 mountains, till at 
last they saw a great before ihem with Imudreds of towers, which 
glittered like silv»‘r in the sun. In the midst of the town w'as a splen¬ 
did marble palace, roofed with pure red gold. And there the King lived. 

John and ibe traM-lling companion would not go into Iho town at 
once, hut remained in tlie inn outside the t»'V> n, that they tnigbt dress 
tlnnnselves; for thev wished to h)ok nice w'hcn they «‘ame out into the 
streets. 'Hie ho.st tolil tlunn that the King was a ^e^y good man, who 
never did harm to anv' one \ hnt his daughter, ^ts, goodness preserve us ! 
she was a had Princi j. Nho possc'ssed beauty enough—no tine etnild 
ho 80 pretty and so charming as she w'as—but of wbat use A\as that? 
She was a vviekeil witch, through wdioso fault many gallant Princes had 
lost their lives. She laid given permission to all men to seek Ikt hand. 
Any one might eotrie. ht' he Prince or beggar : it was all the same to her. 
J-fe had only to guess three things she had Just thought of, and about 
which she questionetl liim. If he eonld do that she would marry him, 
and he was to be King over the whohi country when her father should 
die; but if be eonhl )iot guess the three tilings, she caused him to be 
banged or to have his heiul cut off! Ili‘r father, the old King, was very 
sorry about it; hnt he eonld not forbid her to be so wicked, be<?anae he 
bad once said that In* would have nothing to do with her lovers; she 
might* do as she liked. Every time a Prince came, and w'as to guess to 
gain the PriTiec’ss, ho was unable to do it. and was hanged or lost his 
head, lie had been warned in time, you .see, ami might hsive given over 
his wooing. The) ohf King was so swrry lor all this misery and woe, that 
*<>16 used to lie on Ins km*es w ith all hiS stddiers for a wliole day in every 
rear, praying that tlu) Princess might become §oo(l; but she W'onld not, 
by any means. The old A\omen who drank brandy used to colour it 
quite* black before they drank i^, the)'*were in aucb deep mourning—and 
they certainly could not do more). 

“ The ugly Princess! ” said John ; “ she ought really to have the rod; 
that would do her good. If I wxre only the old King she should be 
punished I ” ^ 

Then they heard the people outside shouting “ ITurrah!, ” The Prin¬ 
cess came by ; and she was rtadly so beautiful that all the people forgot 
bow wicked she was, and that is why they cried “ Hurrah! ” Twelve 
beautiful virgins, all in while silk gowns, and each with a golden tulip 
in her hand, rode on coal-black steeife at her aide. The Prinoess herself 
had a "snow-white horse, flecked with diamonds and rubies. Her riding- 
' habit was all of cloth of gold, and the whip she held in her hand looked 
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like a sunbeam; the golden crown on her head was just like little stars 
out of the sky, and her mantle w'as sewn together out of more tlian a 
thousand beautiful butterflies’ wings. lu spite of this, she herself was 
much mm-e lovely than all her elotbea. 

When John saw her, his face bceame as red as a drop of blood, and 
he could hardly utter a word. The Princess looked just like the beau¬ 
tiful lady with the golden crown, of whom he had dreamt on tlje night 
wbyn his father died. He found her so enchaTiting that he could not 
help loving her greatly. It ooidd not be true tliat slie was a wicked 
wdteh, w ho caiised people to be hanged or beheaded if they could not 
guess the riddles she put to them. 



joair HIS COMFAKloa bISB THE^PBINCKSS UIUINQ ST. 


“ Every one has permission to aspire to her hand, even the poorest 
beggar. J will really go to the castle, for I cannot helj) doing it! ” 
Tliey all told him flot to attempt it, for certainly he would (are as all 
the rest had dene. His travelling companion too tried to dis.«»uade him; 
but John thought it would end well. He brushed his shoes and his 
coat, washed his face and his hands, combed his nice fair hair, and then 
wont quite alone into the town and to the palace. 

“ Come in!” said the old.King, wtien John kpocked at the door^ 
John opened it, and the old King came towards him in a dressing- 
gown and embroidered slippers; he had the crown on his head, and the 
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sceptre in one hand and the orb in the other. “ Wait a little! ” said 
he, and put the orb under his arm, so that he could reach out his hand 
to John. But as soon as lie learned that his A’isitor was a suitor, he 
b<*gan to w'ee'p so violently that both the sceptre and the orb fell to the 
ground, and he was obliged to w ipe his eyes with hi.s dressing-gown. Poor 
old King I 

“ Give it up ! ” said ho. “ You wdll fare badly, as all the others have 
done. Well, you shall see ! ” , 

Then he U‘<1 him out into th<* Princess’s jileasiire garden. There was 
a terrible sight! In every tree tlicre hung three or four Kings’ sons wdio 
had wooed 1 !h> Ih'inet'sa, but had not been able to gues.s the riddles she 
proposed to them. Mach time that the hnvwj hiew' all the skelejon.s 
ratth'd, so that the little birds \\('re frightened, and nev<T dar<*d t<i eotne 
into the garden. All the thnvers were tied up iu iuiniaii bones, and in 
the flower-pots skulls stood and grinned. That vvas certainly a stnuige 
garden for a Princess. 

“ _M«,'j-e yon see it,” said the old King. “It will chance to yon as it 
has chanced to all the8(‘ whom yon see Iicni; therefore ytm Itiul better 
gi\e it up. VToii will really make me uiiha[)py, for 1 take these things* 
very rnueli to h'cart.” 

Jolin kissed the good oM King’s hand, and said it would go well, for 
that ho was ipiite enehanted with the* ])eaniiful Princess. 

Tl)('n the Prinees.s herself came riding into the courtyard, with all 
her ladies; and they w'ent out to her and wished her good morning. 
She was beautiful to look at, and sho gave John her hand. And he 
can’d much more for her then thaji helbre --sho eould certainly not boa 
W'ickeil wifeh*. as the people n.sserteil. Then tln’y betook themselves to 
the hall, and the little pages waited upcm tliem willi preserves and 
gingerbread nuts. But the old King wa.s quite sorrow ful; be could nt)t 
eat anything at all. Besides, gingerbread nuts were too hard for him. 

It was settled that John should come to the palace again the next 
morning; then tlie,judges and the whole council would be assembled, 
and w'ould hear how lie succeeded*with his answers. If it W'ent well. 
\he should come twice more; but no one had yet come who had suc¬ 
ceeded in guessing right the first lime ; and if he did not manage better 
than they lie must die. 

John w as not at all nnxioual as to Innv he rfiiould fare. On the con¬ 
trary, he w’aa merry, thought only of the beautiful Princ(?ss, and felt 
quite certain that he should be helped ; but how he did not know, and 
preferred not to think of it. He danced along on tlie road returning 
to the inn, where his travelling companion was waiting for him. 

John could not leave off telling how ymlite tlie Princess had been to 
him, and how beautiful she was. He declared he already longed fov 
the n(‘xt day, when he was to go into the palace and try his luck in 
guessing. 

Bijt tlie travelling companion stiook his bead and was quite down¬ 
cast. “ J am so fond of you !” said he. “ We might have been together 
^ long time yet, and now 1 am to lose you already! You poor dear 
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Jobn! I should like to cry, but I will not disturb your merriment on 
the last evening, perhaps, we shall ever spend together. We will be 
merry, very merry! To-morrow, when you ai’e gone, 1 can weep un¬ 
disturbed.” 

All the people in the town had heard directly that a new suitor for 
the I’rincess had arrived; and thei’e was great sorrow on that account. 
The theatre remained closed; the wcnnen who sold cakes tied bits of 
cr^jpe round tlu-ir sugar men, and the King and the prit'sis wer<J on 
their knees in the elmrches. There was great lamentation; for John 
would not, they all thought, fare better than the other suitors had fared. 

Towards evening the travelling companion mixed a great bowl of 
piipch, and said to John, “Now wo will be very merry, and drink to 
the health of the IVincess.” But when John .had drunlt two glasses, 
he became so sleepy tliat he found it impossible to kee}> his eyes o])en, 
and he sank into a deep sleep. The travelling com])anion lifted him very 
gently from his chair, and laid him in tlie bed; and when it grew to be 
dark night, he took the two great wings wdiieh he had cut off tlie swan, 
and bound tliciu to his own shoulders. Thou he put in his pocket the 
longest of the rod.s he had received from the old woman w'ho had fallen 
and broken her leg; and he opened the window and flow away over the 
town, straight toward.s the palace, where ho seated himself in a corner 
under the window which looked into the bed-room of tlie Princess. 

All was quiet in Ihe whole town. Now the clock struck a quarter to 
twelve, the window was opened, and the Princess came out in a long 
white cloak, and with black wings, and flew away across the tow'n to a 
great mountain. But the travelling companion made himself iiivisible, 
so that she could not see him at all, and flew behind hef, and whipped 
the Princess with his rod, so that the blood almost came wherever he 
struck. Oh, that was a voyage through the air! The wind caught her 
cloakf BO that it spread out on all sides like a ^eat sail, and th^ moon 
shone through it. • 

“ How it hails! how it hails! ” said the Princeps at every blow she 
got from the rod; and it served ht?r right. At last she arrived at th^ 
mountain, and knocked tliere. T^here was a rolling like thunder, an^ 
the mountain opened, and the Princess went in. The travelling <‘orn- 
panion followed her, for no one could see him—ho was invisible. They 
went through a great l(Jng passage, wVerc the walls shone in quite a 
peculiar way: there were more than a thousand glowing spiders running 
up and down the walls and gleaming like fire. I'iien they came into a 
great hall built of silver and gold; flowers as big as sunflowers, red and 
blue, shone on the walls; but no one could pluck these flowers, for the 
stems were ugly poisonous snakes, and the flowers were streams of fire 
• pouring out of their mouths. The whole ceiling was covered with 
shining glowworms and sky-blue bats, flapping their thin wings. It 
looked quite terrific! In the middle of the floor was a throne, carried 
by four skeleton horses, with harrless of fiery red spiders ; the throne 
itself was of milk-white glass, and the cushions were little blaclv mice, 
biting each other’s tails. Above it was a canopy of pink spider’s web, 
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trimmed with the prettiest little green flies, whieh gleamed like jewels. 
On the throne sat an old magician, with a crown on hia ugly head and 
a sceptre in his hand. He kissed tlie IVineesa on the forehead, made 
her sit down beside him on the costly thnnie, and then the music began. 
Great black grasshoppers played on Jews’-barps, and the owl beat lier 
wings upon her body, because she hadn’t a drum. That was a strange 
concert! Little black goblins with a Jack-(/-]autcrn light on tlmir caps 
danced about in the hall. Hut no one could see the travelling com¬ 
panion; he had placed himself just behind the throne, and heard and 
saw everything. Ihe courtiers, who now came in, were very grand and 
noble; but lie who could see it all knew very well what it all meant. 
They were nothing more than broomsticks with beads of cabbages- on 
them, whieh the tnagi<;ian had animated by Ida }»->wer, and to whom be 
had given ombroiden’d clothes. But that did noi matter, for, you see, 
they w'ci’o only wanted for show. 

iVftor tlu‘rc had been a little dancing, the Princess told the magician 
that she had a new suitor, and tluTctore she inquired of him what she 
should think of to ask the suitor when he should come to-morrow to 
the ]mlaco. 

“ Listen!” said the magician, “I will tell you that: you must choose 
soraothing very easy, for then he won’t think of it. Think of one of 
your shoes. That he will not guess. Let him have his head eiitotf: 
but don't forget, when you come to me to-morrow night, to bring me 
his eyes, for 1 ’ll eat ilicm.” 

The IVinci'ss eourtesiod very low, and said she would not forget the 
eyes. The magician ojiencd the inounraiu, and slio flew home again; 
but the travciling companion followed her, and beat her again so hard 
with the rod that she sighed quite deeply about the heavy hail-storm, 
and hurried as miicli as she could to gtd back into the bed-room through 
the o])en window. The travciling companion, for his part, flew back to 
the iiiu, where Jolm was still asleep, t(»ok oil* his wings, and then lay 
down upon the bed, for he might well be tired. 

, It w'as quite early in tlic iiionunjf when Jolm awoke. Tlie travelling 
(qpmpauion idso got up, and said be had had % wonderful dream in tlie 
night, about the Princess and her shoe; and he therefore begged John 
to ask if the Princess had not thought about her shoe. Por it was this 
he had heard from the magician in th*e mountiAn. 

“ 1 may just as well ask about that as about anything else,” said John. 

“ Perhaps it is quite right, what you have dreamed. But I will bid you 
farewell; for, if I guess wrong, 1 shall never see you more.” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went ibto the town and to 
the palace. The entire hall was filled wdth people: the judges sat in 
their arm-chairs and had eider-dow n pillows behind their heads, for they * 
had a great deal to think about. The old King stood up, and wiped his 
eyes with a white pocket handkerchi^^f. Now the Princess came in. 
She was much more beaujiful than yesterday, and bowed to all in a very 
afl'able^manner; but to John she gave her hand, and said, “Good morn¬ 
ing to you.” 
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Now John was to guess what she had thought uf. Oh, how lovingly 
she looked at him! But as soop. as she heard the single word “ slioe ” 
pronounced, she became as white as clialk in the face, and trembled all 
over. But that availed her nothing, for John had guessed right! 

Wonderful! How glad the old King was! He threw a somersault 
beautiful to belioUL And all the peoj>le clapped their hands in honour of 
him and of John, who had guessed right the first time 1 

J'he travelling compauiou was very glad too, when he heard how well 
matters liad gone. But John ielt very grateful ; and he was sure he 
should receive help the second and third time, as he had been hel])ed the 
first. I’lie next day he was to guess again. 

yiie evening passed just like that of yest(‘rday. While John slept the 
travelling companion flew heliind the Brincess out to the muuutaiu, and 
beat her cveii harder than the lime btdorc, for uow he had taktm two 
rods. ISo one saw him, and ho heard everything. The Prin<;es8 was to 
think of her glove ; and this again he told to John as if it had been a 
dream. Thus John could guess well, wdiich caused great rejoicing in 
the [>alace. The whole eourf; threw somersaull.s, just as they had seen 
the King do the first time; but the Princess lay on the sofa, and would 
not say a single word. Now, the question was, if John could gm;s8 
properly the third time. If he succeeded, he w'as to have tlic beautiful 
Princess and inherit the wdiole kingdom after the t)ld King’s death. If 
he failed, he was to lose liis life, and the magician w'ould eat his beau¬ 
tiful blue eyes. 

That evening John w’cnt early to bed, said his prayers, and went to 
sleep quite t|uielly. But the travelling companion bound his wings to 
his back and Ids sw'ord by his sid(‘, and took all three •rods wdth Idm, 
and so flew' away to the palace. 

It was a very dark night. The wind blew so hard that the tiles flew^ 
off from the roofs, and the trees in the garden wdicre the skeletoifs hung 
bent like reeds before the storm. The lightning flashed out every 
minute, and the thunder r«)lled just as if it w'ere, one peal lasting the 
whole night. Now' the window' ppftned, and tins Princess flew' out. She^ 
was as pale as death ; but she laughed at the bad w'eather, and declan-f 
it was not bad enough yet. And her w’hite cloak fluttered in the w iud 
like a great sail; but the travelling companion beat her with the three 
rods, so that the blood dripped upon t^e ground, and at last slie could 
scarcely fly any farther. At len^h, however, she arrived at the moun¬ 
tain. 

It hails and blows dreadfully 1 ” she said. “ I have never been out in 
such weather.” • 

“ One may have too much of a good thing,” said the inagiidan. “ 1 
' shall think of something of which ho has never thought, or he must be 
a greater conjuror than 1. But now we will be nierry.” And he took 
the Princess by the hands, and tliey danced about with all the little 
goblins and Jack-o’-lanterns that*were in the room. The red spiders 
jumped just as merrily up and down the walls; it looked as If fiery 
flowers were spurting out. The owl played the drum, the crickets piped, 
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and the black graBBhopj)ers played on the jew’s-harp. It was a merry 
ball. 

When they had danced long enough the Princess was obliged to go 
home, for she might bo missed in the palace. The magician said he would 
accompany her, then iliey would have each other’s company on the way. 

Thtm they fh'W away into the bad weather, and the travelling com¬ 
panion broke his tliree rods across their backs. >rever had the magician 
been out in such a liail-storni. In front of the [niJaco he said good-lyre 
to the Princess, and whis]j(<red to htsr at the same time, “ Think of 
my bead.” Hut the travelling comjjanion hejird it; and just at the 
moment when the Princess slipped througli t he window into her bed¬ 
room, and tlie magician was about to turn back, ho seized him by .bis 
long beard, and with his sabre cut oft’ the ugly e<.»iijuror’H head just by 
tbe shoultlers, so that the magician did not even stse him. The body he 
threw out into the sea to the fishes; but the head he only dipped into 
the w^'lt,(‘^, and then tied it in his silk handkerchief, took it W'ith him 
into the inn, and tlien lay down to slocj). 

.Next morning he gave John tlie liandkerchicf, and told him not to 
untie it until the I’rineess asked him to tell her tlioughts. 

Then* were so many people in the great hall of the palace, that they 
stood as close together as radishes bound together in a bundle. The 
council sat in the chairs with the soft pilhnvs, and the old King had new 
clothes on ; tin; golden crown and sceptre had been ])olislied, and every¬ 
thing l(»oked quite stately. Hut the l^rincess was very jiale, aud had 
a coal-hlin-k dress on, as if she were going to be buried. 

“ Of what have I thought?” she asked John. And he immediately 
untied Ihe hamlken'liicf, and was liimself quite frightened when he saw 
the ugly magician’s lu'ad. All present shuddered, for it was terrible to 
look upon ; but the Princess sat just like a statue, and would not utter 
a single word. At length sIuj stood up, and gave John her hand, for he 
liad gut'ssed well. She tlid not look at any one, oidy sighed aloud, and 
said, “ Now you are my lord !—Ibis evening we will hold our wedding.” 

“ I like that!” criecl the old King? “ Thus 1 will have it.” 

\ All present cried ” Hurrah ! ” The sbldiera’ baud played music in the 
streets, tlie bells rang, and the cake-women tooU oft' the black crape from 
their sugar dolls, for joy now reigned around; three oxen roasted wliole, 
and stuffed with ducks and fowls,^cre placed in tlm middle of the market, 
that every one might cut himself a slice; the fountains ran ■with the 
beat wine; and whoever bought a penny cake at a baker’s got six biscuits 
into the bargain, and the biscuits had raisins in them. 

In the evening the whole town w'as illuminated; ihe soldiers fired off 
the cannon, and the boys let off crackers; and there was. eating and 
drinking, clinking of glasses, and dancing, in the palace. All the noble 
gentlemen and pretty ladies danced with each other, and one could hear, 
a long distance off, how they sang— 

“Here bto inan.r uretOr prls. who all love to danoo: 

8<h>, tboy whirl like Mnnniiig-wheela, retire and advance. 

Turn, my pretty mBiaen, do, till the aole lUla f!rom your shoe.** 




BEATS 07 THE MAaiClAN. 


But Btill the Princess was d witch, and did not like John. Tiiat 
occurred to the travelling coinpauion; and so he gave John three feathers 
out of tlie sw'an’s wings, and a little bottle with a few drops in it, and 
told John that ho muot put a large t>|^b of water before the Princess’s 
bed; and wlien the Princess was about to get into bed, he should give 
her a little push, so that she should fall into the tub; and tlien he must 
dip her three times, after he had put in the feathers and poured in the 
drops; she would then lose her magic qualities, aud love him very much. 

John did all that the travelling companion had advised lum to do. 
The Princess screamed out loudly while he dipped her in the tub, and 
struggled under his hands in the form of a great coal-black swan with 
fieiy eyes. When she came up the second time above the water, the 
swan was white, with the exception of a black ring round her neck. 
John let the water close for the third time' over the bird, ani in the 
same moment it was again changed to the beautiful Princess. She was 
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more* beautiiul even than belure, and tiiauked him, with tears in her 
lovely eyes, that he had freetl luir from the roadie spell. 

The next morning tlm old King cariie with his whole court, and then 
there was great eoogratiilatioii till late into the day. Last of all came 
the travelling compauion ; ho had his staff in his hand and his knapsack 
on his back. John kissed him many times, and said he must not depart, 
he must remain witli the friend (d whose happiness he was the cause. 
But the traxelliiig ecmipaiiion shook his head, and said mildly and kindly, 

“ No, now my tune is up, 1 have only paid my debt. l)o yon remem¬ 
ber the dead man whom the bad people wished to injure? You gave 
all you [lossessed in order that he might have rest in his grave. 1 am 
that man.” 

And in the same moment he vanished. 

The wedding f<‘fltivitioa laaleil a w hole, montli. .lohn and the Princess 
loved each other Indy, and thi* old King passed many pleasant days, and 
let their little ehiJilren ri<le on his knees and play with his sceptre. And 
John afterwards became King over the whole country. 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHF.S. 

Many years ago there lived an Emperor, who eared so enormously, for 
new cl(»tlie8 that he spent all his money upon tbein, that he might be 
very tine, lie did not care about his soldiers, nor about the theatre, 
ami only liked drive out and show his new clotlies. He had a coat 
for every hour of the day ; and just as they say of a king, “ He is in 
council,” one alwavs said of him. “Tlie Emperor Is in tlui wardrobe.” 

In the great <*ity in whii'li he lived it was always very merry ; evtTy day 
a number of siranuers arrived there. One day two cheats came: they 
gave themselves out asi weavers, and declared that they could weave the 
finest stuff any one could imagine. * ]^to^ only were their colours and 
patterns, ihey said, uncommonly beautiful, hut the clothes made of the 
stuff possessed the wonderful cpiality that they became invisible to any 
one who was unfit for the office lu* held, or was incorrigibly stupid. 

“ Those would be capital elotluB! ” thought the Emperor. “ If 1 w’ore 
those, 1 should be able to find out what men in my empire are not fit 
for the places they have ; 1 could distinguish the clever from the'stupid. 
Yes, the stuff must be woven for me directly! ” 

And he gave the two cheats a great deal of cosh m hand, that they 
might begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, and pretended to be working; 
but they had nothing at all on their looms. They at once demanded the 
finest silk and the costliest gold; this^tliey put into their own pockets, 
and worked at the empty l<>oms till late into the night. 

” J should like to know how far they have got on wi'th the stuff,” 
thought the Emperor. But he felt quite uncomfortable when he 
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thought tiiat those who were nc/fc fit for their offices could not see it. 
He beliei'ed, indeed, that he had nothing to fear for himself, but yet he 
preferred first to send some one else to see how matters stood. All the 
people in the whole cityiknew what pecVliar power the stuff pos.sesscd, 
and all were auxious to see how bad or how stupid their neighbours 
were. 

*‘l will send my hoaesit old Minister to the weavers,” thought the 
Emi>eror. “He cam judge best how the stuff looks, for he has sense, 
and no one iDuderstand.s his oflice better than he.” 

• Now the good old Minister went out into the hall where the twe 
cheats sat working at the empty looms. 

“ Mercy preserve us! ” thought the old Minister, and he opened his 
eyes wide. “ I cannot see anything at all! ” J3ut he did not say tliis.' 

Both the cheats begged him to be kind enough to come neartr, and 
asked if he did not approve of the colours and the pattern. Then they 
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pointed to the empty loom, and the poor old Minister went on opening 
hia eyes; hut he could see nothing, for there was notlung to see. 

“ Mercy ! ” thought he, “ can 1 indeed be so 8tu[)id ? 1 never thought 
that, and Hot a .soul must know it. Am T not fit for my oflice ?—No, 
it will nev(*r do lor me to tell that T could not see the stulf.” 

“ Do \ou say nothing to it ? ” said one of the weavers. 

“ Oh, it is clianjiing,—quite enchanting !answ'crod the old Minister, 
as he ])i'er(Hl through his sjK'ctacles. ‘‘ What aline j)atlern, and wjiat 
colours! ITe.s, 1 shall tell the Emperor that 1 am very much plea.sed 
with it.” 

“ Well, wc are glad of tliat,” said both the weavers; and then they 
named Ibc colours, and explained the strange pattern. The old Ministet 
listened atlcMitively, that he might be able to repeat it when the Emperoi 
came. A ml lie did so. 

Now Ihe cheats ask{‘d for more money, and more silk and gold, whicli 
they declared they wanted for weaving. They put all into tludr own 
poekt'ts, and not a thrt'ad was put upon the loom; but they continued 
to work at liic empty frame.s as before. 

The I0mp(*ror soon scut again, dispatching another honest statesman, 
to sc(‘ luuv th(“ weaving was going on, and if tlie stulf would soon be 
jpt'ady. Ho farcil just like tho brat: ho looked and looked, but, as there 
was nothing to be seen hut the empty looms, he could see nothing. 

“Is not. that a pretty piece of stull’f ” asked Ibc two cheats; and 
they dis])layod and explained tho handsome pattern which was not there 
at all. 

“ J am not stupid ! ” thought the man,—“it must bo my good office, 
for which 1 am not lit. It is funny enough, but I must not hd it he 
noticed.” And so lie praised tlie stuff which he did not see, and ex¬ 
pressed his pleasure at the beautiful colours and the charming pattern. 

“ Yes, it. is enchanting,” ho said to the Emperor. 

All the peojde in tlu^ toAvn were talking of the goygeous stuff. The 
Emperor wislied to.see it himself while it was still upon tho loom. 
With a whole crowd of chosen mdn,^among whom were also the two 
honest statemen who had already been there, hy went to the two cunning 
cheats, who were now weaving with might and main without fibre or 
thread. 

“ Jh that not sj)lendid ? ” saiA'lhe two old slidesmen, who had already 
been there oiu’C. “ Does not your Majesty remark the pattern and the 
colours ? ” And then they pointed to the empty loom, for they thought 
that the others could 8e.e the stuff. 

“ What’s this ? ” thought the Emperor. “ I cati seo nothing at all! 
That is terrible. Ami stupid ? Am 1 not fit to be Emperor? That 
would be the most dreadful thing that could hap])en to me.—Oh, it is 
vety pretty! ” lie said aloud. “It has our exalted approbation.” And 
he nodded in a contented way, and gazed at the empty loom, for he 
would nothing. The whole suite whom he had with 

him looked and looked, and saw nothing, any more than the rest; but, 
•like the Emperor, they said, “ That is pretty! ” and counselled him to 
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wear these splendid new clothes for the first time at the great procession 
that was presently to take plat*e. “ It is splendid, tasteful, exceil<*ut!” 
went from mouth to mouth. On all sides there seemed to be genera, 
rejoicing, and the Emperor gave the cheats thft title of Imperial Court 
W eavers. 

Ti.e whole night before the morning on which the procession was to 
take [)laco the cheats were up, and had lighted more than sixteen eamlles. 
Tl^e people cojdd see that they were hard at work, completing the Em¬ 
peror’s new clothes. They prcttuidcd to take the stuft’ down from the 
loom; they made cuts in. the air with great scissors; they sewed with 
needlcvS without thread; and at lust they said, “JS’ow the clothes are 
ready! ” 

the Emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers; and the two 
cheats lifted up one arm as if they were holding something, and said, 
“ See, here are the troiiser.s! here is the coat! here is the cloak ! ” and 
so on. ‘‘ It is a.s light as a spider’s web: one would tliink one had no¬ 
thing on ; but that is just the heauty of it.” 

“ Ves,” said ail tlu' cavaliers; but they could not sco anytlujjg, for 
nothing W'as there. 

“ Does your Imjierial I^Iajesty please to condescend to undress r* ” said 
the cheats; “ then we will put you on the new clothes here in front of 
the great mirror.” 

The Emperor took oil his clothes, and the cheats pretended to put on 
him eiieli new garment as it was ready ; and the Emperor turned round 
and round before the mirror. 

“ Oh, how wtU they look! how capitally they fit! ” said all. “ What 
a pattern! what colours! That ts a splendid dress ! ” • 

“They are standing outside with the canopy which is to h(? home 
above your Majesty in the procession ! ” announced the head master td' 
the ceremonies. * 


“Well, 1 am ready,” replied the Emperor. “IJoes it not suit me 
well ? ” And then he turned again to the mirror, for he wanted it to 
appear .as if he contem]>lated his adornmemt with great interest. 

Tlie chamberlains, who were fo carry the train, stooped dow'u witfj 
their hands tow'ards the floor, just as if they w'ere picking up the mantle ; 
then they pretended to be holding something up in tlie air. 'J’hey dnl 
not dare to let it be notA;ed that they tVw nothing. 

So the Emperor went in procession under the rich canopy, and every 
one in the streets said, “How incomparable arc the EiiijxTor’s new 
clothes! what a train he has to his mantle! how it fits him! ’ No one 


would let it be perctived that he could see nothing, for that would have 
shown that Ije was not fit for his office, or was very stupid. No clothes 
»of the Emperor’s had ever had such a success as these. 

I “ But be has nothing on! ” a little child cried out at last. 

\ “ Just hear what that innocent says! ” said the father; and one whia- 
bered to another what the child ha^ said. ^ 

r “ But he has nothing on! ” said the whole people at length. That 
touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they were right; but he 
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tliouf^ht within himself, “I must go throjij^h with the procession.” And 
the chamberlains lield on tighter than ever, and carried the train which 
did not exist at all. 


THE GOLOSHES OF FORTUNE. 

J. 

A Jliyinniag. 

Ik a house in Copenhagen, not far from the King’s New Market, a 
conipany —a very largo company—hud assembled, having received invi- 
tatiojKs to an evening party then*. One-half of the company alr(‘ady 
Silt at llio card tables, the other half awaited the result of the hostess’s 
qne.Ntion, What shall v\e do now ‘f ” They had progressed so hir, and 
the I'literlaimuent liegan to take some degree of animation. Among 
otin.'r subjects the eonsersalion turned upon the Middh^ Ages. Some 
eoiisidered that. jK’riod imieh more interesting than our own times: yes, 
(h)imeillor Knap defended this vii'w so zealously that the lady of the 
house went over at once to Ids side; and both loudly exclaimed against 
Oersted’s treatise in the Almanac on old aud modern times, in which 
the eliiid*advantage is given to our own day. 'Hie eouneillor considered 
the times of tbe Danish King Uaus as the noblest and happiest age. 

While the conversation lakes this turn, only interrujiled for a moment 
by the arrival of a Mew.spa[»er, wliich contained nothing worth reading, 
we will betake ourselves to the arileehamber, where the cloaks, sticks, 
and goloshes had found a place. Here sat two maids—an old one and 
a young one. One would liave thonglit they had come to escort their 
mistresses home; bilt, on looking at them more closely, the observer 
conlil see that they vvere not ordiuar/ servants: their shapes were too 
graceful for that, their complexions too delichte, and the cut of their 
lin'sses too uneomimui. They were two fairies. The younger was not 
Fortune, hut lady’s-maid to onf of her ladies €>f the bed-chamber, who 
carry about the more trifling gifts of Fortune. The elder one looked 
somew'Iiat more gloomy—she was Fare, who always goes liei*self in her 
ow'u exalted person to perform her business, for thus she know's that it 
is well done. . v 

They were telling each other where they had been t}^p,t day. The 
messenger of Fortune had only transacted a few unimportant aflairs, as, 
for instance, she had preserved a new bonnet from a shower of rain, had 
procured an honest man a bow from a titled Nobody, and so on; but 
what she had still to relate was something quite extraordinary. 

“I'can likewise tell,”Wd she, “that to-day is my birthday; and in 
konom* of it a pair of goloshes has been entrusted to me, which I am to 
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bring to tbe human race. These goloshes have the property that every 
one who puts them on is at once transported to the time and place in 
which he likes best to be—every wish in reference to time, place, anti 
circumstance is at once fultillcd ; and so for once man can be happy here 
below ! ” 

“ Believe me,” said Care, “ he will be very unhappy, and will bless 
the moment when he can get rid of the goloshes ugiiui.” 



THV GOI.OSHK3 LBFT AT THE DUOE. 


“What are you thinking of?” retorted the other. “Now I shall 
put them at the door. Somebody, will take them by mistake, and 
become the happy one ! ” * 

You see, that was the dialogue they held. 

TI. 

What happened to the Councillor. 

It was late. Councillor Knap, lost in contemplation of the times of 
]^ng Ilans, wished to get home; and fate willed that instead of his own 
goloshes he should put on those of Fortune, and thus went out into 
East Street. But by the power of the goloshes he had been put back 
three hundred years—into the days of King Hans ; and therefore he 
put his foot into mud and mire in the street,* because in those ttays 
there was not any pavement. 
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“ Why, this is horrible—how dirty it is here! ” said the councillor. 
“ The good pavement is gone, and all the lamps are put out.” 

The moon did not yet stand high enough to give much light, and the 
air was tolerably thick, so that all objoets seemed to melt together in 
the darkness. At the nest corner a lamp hung before a picture of the 
Madonna, but the light it gave was as good as none; he only noticed it 
when he stood just under it, and his eyes fell upon the painted figure. 

“ Tliat is probably a museum of art,” thought he, “ where they have 
forgotten to take down the sign.” 

A couple of men in the costume of those past days went by him. 

“ How they look! ” ho said. ” They must come from a masquerade.” 

Suddenly there was a sound of drums and fifes, and torches gleamed 
brigljtly. 'I’he councillor started. And now he saw a strange proces¬ 
sion go psist. h'irst came a whole troop of drummers, beating their 
instruments very dexterously; they were followed by men-at-arius, 
with longbows and crossbows. The chief man in the procession was a 
eJeri(!al lord. I’ho astonished councillor asked what was the meaning 
of this, and wlio the man might be. 

“ That is the Bishop of Zealand.” 

“ What in the world has come to the bishop ? ” said the councillor, 
with a sigh, shaking liis head. “ This could not possibly be the bishop! ” 

Huminating on this, and without looking to the right or to the left, 
the councillor went through the East Street, and over the Highbridge 
Place. The bridge wliich led to the Palace Square was not to be found; 
he perceived the shore of a shallow water, and at length encountered 
two people, wlio sat in a boat. 

” I)o you wiph to be ferried over to tbo Holm, sir ?” they asked. 

•‘‘To the Holm!” repeated the councillor, who did not know, you 
see, in what period he was. “ I want to go to Christian’s Haven and to 
Little tTurf Street.” 

The men stared at him. 

“ Pray tell mo where the bridge is ? ” said he. “ It is shameful that 
no lanterns are lighted here; and it is as muddy, too, as if one were 
walking in a marsh.” But the liniger«he talked with the boatmen the 
less could he understand them. 1 don’t understand your Bornholm 
talk,” he at last cried, angrily, and turned his back upon them. He 
could not find the bridge, iio^ was there ai)y paling. “ It is quite 
scandalous how things look here! ” he said—never had he thought his 
own times so miserable as this evening. I think it will be best if 1 
lake a cab,” thought he. But wliere were the cabs ?—not one was to 
he seen. “ I shall have to go back to the King’s New Market, where 
there are many carriages standing, otherwise I shall never get as far as 
Christiaii's Haven.” 

Now he went towards East Street, and had almost gone through it 
when the moon burst forth. 

“ What in the world have they been erecting here ? ” he exclaimed, 
when he saw the East Ghte, which in those days stood at the end of 
East .Street. 
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In the meantime, however, lie found a passage open, and through this 
he came out upon our New Market ;* hut it was a broad meadow. Single 
bushes stood forth, and across the meadow ran a great canal or stream. 
A few miserable wooden booths for Dutch skippers were erected on the 
opposite shore. » 

' “ Either I behold a J^ata Morgma^ ot I am tipsy,” sighed the coun¬ 
cillor. “ "What can that be ? what can that be ? ” 

He turned back, in the full persuasion that he must be ill. Tn walk- 
• ing up the street he looked more closely at the houses ; most of them 
were built of laths, &nd many were only thatched with straw. 

“ No, I don’t feel well at all! ” he lamented. “ And 3^et I only drank 
^ne glass of punch! But I cannot stand that; and besides, it was very 
foolish to give us punch and warm salmon. 1 shall mention that to 
our hostess—the aunt’s lady. Suppose I go back, and say how I feel ? 
But that looks ridiculous, and it is a questiondf they will be upfitill.” 
He looked for the house, but could not dud it. 

** That is dreadful! ” he cried; ** 1 don’t know East Street again. Not 
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one ihop is to be soen ; old, miserable, tumble-down huts are all I see, 
as if I were at lioeskildo or Ilingstedt. Oh, I am ill! It *s no pse to 
make ceremony. But where in all the world is the agent’s house ? It 
i« no longer the same; but within there are people up still. I certainly 
must be ill! ” 

He n<nv reached a half-open door, where the light shone through a 
chink. It was a tavern of that date—a kind of beer-house. The room 
had the appearance of a Hutcli wdnc shop ; a number of people, consist¬ 
ing of seamen, citizens of Copenhagen, and a few scholars, sat in deep 
conversation over their jugs, and paid little attention to the new comer. 

“I beg pardon,” said the councillor to the hostess, “but 1 feel very 
unwell; would you lot them get me a fly to go to Christian’s Haven ? ” 

The woman looked at him and shoolv her head; then she spoke 
him in Oerrnari. 

The councillor now supposed that she did not understand Banish, 
so he repeateil his wish iu tlie German language. This, and his cos- 
tunu*, convinced tlie woman that he was a foreigner. She soon under¬ 
stood that he felt Unwell, and therefore brought him a jug of water. 
It certainly tasled a little of sea water, though it had been taken from 
the spring outside. 

The councillor leaned liis liead on his band, drew a deep breath, and 
thought of all the strange things tliat were happening about him. 

“ is that to-day’s number of the ‘ Bay ’ ? ” he said, (piite mechanically, 
for he saw that the woman was putting away a large sheet of paper. 

She did not understand what he meant, but handed him the leaf: it 
was a woodcut representing a strange appearance in the air which had 
been seen in life citv of Cologne. 

“ That is very old! ” said the councilhw, who became quite cheerful 
at sight of this antiquity. “ How did you come by this strange leaf ? 
That is* very interesting, although the %vhole thing is a fable. Now-a- 
days these appearances are explained to be northern lights that have 
been seen; probably they arise from electricity.” 

Those who sat uenvest to him and dieard his speech, looked at him in 
surprise, and one of them rose, took off his hat respectfully, and said, 
with a very grave* foce, “ 

“ You must certainly be a very learned man, sirl ” 

“ Oh, no! ” replied the eounidlor; “ 1 can enly say a word or two 
about tbings one ought to understand.” 

“ Modestia is a beautiful virtue,” said the man. “ Moreover, I must 
say to your speech, ‘ mihi secus videtur yet I will gladly suspend my 
judkiumy e 

“ May I ask with whom I have the pleasure, of speaking asked the 
councillor. 

“ I am a bachelor of theology,” replied the man. 

This answer sufBced for the councillor; the title corresponded with 
the ga^’b. , • 

“ Certainly,” he thought, “ this must be an old village scBoolmaster, 
a queer character, such as one finds sometime over in Jutland.” * 
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This is certainly not a hrm docendi^'* began the man ; “ but I beg 
you to take the trouble to speak. You are doubtless 'vrell read iu the 
ancients ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the councillor. “ I am fond of reading useful 
old books; and am fond of the modern ones, too, with the exception of 
the ‘ Every-day Stories,’ of which we have enough, in all conscience.” 

“Every-day Stories ? ” said the*l>achelor, inquiringly. 

* “ Yes, 1 mean the new' romances w’o have jiow.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the man, with a smile, “ they are very witty, and are 
much read at court. The Ivihg is especially partial to the romauco by 
Messieurs IftVeu and Gaudian, which talks about King Arthur and his 
kliights of the Kouud Table. He has jested about it W'ith his noble lords. 

“That 1 hav(; certainly not yet read,” said the councillor: “ that must 
be quite a new book published by Heiberg.” 

“No,” retorted the man, “it is not published by Heiberg, but by 
Godfrey von Gehmen.*' 

“ Indeed! is he the author ? ” asked the councillor. “ That is a very 
old name: was not that the name of about the first printer W'ho api[>eared 
in Denmark F ” 

“ Why, he in our first printer,” replied the man. 

So lar it had gone well. But now one of tlic men began to speak of 
a pestilence which he said had been raging a few years ago: he meant 
the plague of MSI. The councillor supposed that ho meant the cholera, 
and so the cciivorsation went on tolerably. The Erccbooters’ War of 
1490 was so recent tliat it could not escape meiflion. The English 
pirates had taken ships from the very wharves, said thp man ; and the 
councillor, who was w'ell acquainted with the events of 1801, joined in 
manfully against the English, The rest of the talk, how'ever, did not 
pass over so well; every moment there w'as a contradiction, good 
bachelor was terribly ignorant, and the simplest assertion of the coun¬ 
cillor seemed too bold or too fantastic. They looked at each other, and 
when it became too bad, the baelvdor spoke Latin, in the hope tliat he 
would be better understood ; but it was of no use. 

“ How are you nowf ” asked the hostess, and she plucked the coun¬ 
cillor by the sleeve. 

Now his recollection*came back ; ic^the course of the conversation he 
had forgotten everything that had happened. 

“ Good heavens! where am IP” he said, and he felt dizzy when he 
thought of it. 

“ W e ’ll drink claret, mead, and Bremen beer,” criifd one of the 
guests, “ aijjd you shall drink with us.” 

Two girls came in. One of them had on a cap of two colours They 
poured out drink and bowed: the councillor felt a cold .shudder running 
aU down his back. “ What’s that ? what’s that r ” be cried ; but he 
was obliged to drink with them. J’hey took possession of the good man 


* Tbe first printer nud publisher in Denmark, under King Uwm. 
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quite politely. He was in despair, and when one said that he was tipsy 
he felt not the slightest doubt regarding the truth of the statement, and 
only begged them to procure him a droschky. Now they thought he 
was speaking Muscovite. 

N<;ver had he been in such rude vulgar company. 

“ One would think the country was falling back into heathenism,” was 
his reflection. “ This is the most terrible moment of my life.” 

But at the same time the idea occurred to him to bend dowm niujler 
the table, and then to creep to the door. He did so; but just as he 
had reached Ihe entry the others discovered his iuteuiion. They seized 
him by tlie feet; aijd now' the goloshes, to liis great good fortune, came 
off, and—the w'hole enehaiitmeiit vanished. 

The councillor saw quite plainly, in front of him, a lamp burning, and 
behind it a great building; everything looke<l familiar and splendid. 
It was East Street, as wo know it now. He lay with his legs turned 
towards a porch, and opj)osite to him sat the watchman a.sleep. 

“ Good heavens ! have 1 been lying here in the street dreaming ?” he 
exelnimed. “ Y»‘S, this is East Street sure enough ! how splendidly 
bright and gay ! It is terrible what an effect that one glass of punch 
must have had on me !” 

Two minutes afterwards he vras sitting in a fly, w'hich drove him out 
to Christian’s Haven. Ho thought of the terror and anxiety he had 
undergone, and praised from his heart the happy present, our own time, 
which, with all its shortcomings, was far better than the period in which 
he had been place|| a short time before. 

111 . 

The Watchman's Adventures. 

“ On my word, yonder lies a pair a goloshes!” said the watchman. 

“ They must certainly belong to ihe iieutenant who lives upstairs. They 
are lying close to the door.” * 

The honest man would gladly have rung theljell and delivered them, 
for upstairs there was a light still burning; but he did not wish to 
disturb the other people in the House, and so h« let it alone. 

“ It must be very warm to have a ])air of such things on,” said he. 

“ How nice and soft the leather is *'! They fitted his feet very well. 

How’ droll it is in the world ! Now, he might lie down in his warm 
bed, and yet he does not! There he is pacing up and down the room. 
He is a nappy man! He has neither wife nor childreii, and every 
evening he is at a party. Oh, 1 wish I wejre he, then I shoiffd be a • 
happy man! ” 

As he uttered the wish, the goloshes he had put on produced their 
eflect, and the watchman was transported into the body and being of 
the lieiiienaiit. Then he stood up in the room, and held a little pink 
paper in his Angers, on which was a poem, a poem written by the lieu- 
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tenant himself. For who is there who has not once in his life had a 
poetic moment P and at such a moment, if one writes down one's 
thoughts, there is poetry. 

Yea, people write poetry when they are in love; but a prudent man 
does not print such poems. The lieutenant was in love—and poor— 
that *8 a triangle, or, so to speak, the half of a broken square of happi¬ 
ness. Tlie lieutenant felt that very keenly, and so ho laid his head 
a^inst the window-frame and sighed a deep sigh. 

“ The ]>oor watchman in the street yonder is far happier than I. He 
does not know what 1 call want. He has a home, a wife, and children, 
who weep at his sorrow aod rejoice at his joy. Oh ! 1 should be happier 
thsyi I am, could I change my being for his, and pass through life with 
his humble desires and hopes. Yes, he is happier than 1!” 



THB WATCaUAN TniNES OV OOl»» TO TUB WOOST. 


In that same moment, the watchman became a watchman again; for 
through the power of the goloshes of Fortune he had assumed the per¬ 
sonality of the lieutenant; hut then wo know he felt far less content, 
and preferred to he just what he had despised a short time before. So 
the watchman became a w^atchman again. 

“ That was an ugly dream,” said he, “ but droll enough. It seemed 
to me that 1 was the lieutenant up yonder, and that it was iiot pleasant 
at all. I was witholit the wife and the boys, who are now ready to half 
stifle me with kisses.” 

He sat down again and nodded. The dream would not go quite out 
of his thoughts. He had the goloshes still on his feet. A fluling star 
glided down along the horizon. 

" There went one,” said he, “ hut for all that, there are enoug|i left/ 
I should like to look at those things a little nearer, especially the moon, 
for that won’t vanish under one’s hands. The student for whom my wife 
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washes says that when we die we fly from one star to another. That *s 
not true, hut it would be very nice. If I could only make a little 
spring up there, then my body might lie here on the stairs for all I care.” 

Now there are certain assertions we shot^ld be veiy cautious of making 
in this world, but doubly careful when wc have goloshes of Fortune on 
our.feet. Just hear what happened to the watchman. 

So far as we are concerned, we all understand the rapidity of dispatch 
by steam ; we have tried it either in railways, or in steamers across .the 
sea. But this speed is as the craw-ling of the sloth or the march of the 
snail in comparison with the swiftni'sa witli which light travels. That 
flies nineteen million times quicker. Death is an electric shock we 
receive in our hearts, and on the wings of electricity the liberated soul 
flies away. The sunlight requires eight minutfs and a few seconds for 
a journey of more than ninety-five millions of miles ; on the wdngs of 
electric j)ower the soul ref|uirc8 oidy a few moments to accomplish the 
jtamo flight. J’he space between the orbs of the universe is, for her, not 
greater than, for us, the distances between the houses of our friends 
dwelling in the same town and even living close together. iTet this 
electric shock costs us the life of the body boro below', unless, like the 
watchman, w'O have the magic goloshes on. 

In a A'w seconds the watchman had traversed the distance of tw'o 
hundred and si.vty thousand miles to the moon, wdiich body, as wc know, 
consists of a much lighter material than that of our earth, and is, as we 
should say, soft as new-fallen snow, lie found himself on one of the 
many ring monutaius w^^h which we are familiar from Dr. IViAdler’s 
grt^al maj) of tlic moon. Within the ring a great bowl-sLaped hollow 
went down to the dei>t}i of a. couple of miles. At the base of the 
hollow lay a town, of w'hoso appearance wo can only form an idea by 
pourii\g the white of an egg into a glass of w'ater: the substance here 
was just as soft as w'hite of egg, and formed similar towers, and cupolas, 
and terraces like sails, transparent and floating in the thin air. Our 
earth huug over his head like a great dark red ball. 

He immediately became aware of^ ajiumber of beings, w'ho were cer- 
taildy what we call “ men,” but their appearance was very dillerent from 
ours. If they had been put up in a row and painted, one would have 
said, “That’s a beautiful arabe|que!” They ^d also a language, but 
no one could expect that the soul of the watenman should understand 
it. (But the watchman’s soul did understand it, for our souls have far 
^y^ter abilities than we suppose. Does not its wonderful dramatic 
talent show itself in our dreams ? Then every one of our acquaintance 
appears speaking in his own character and with his own voice, in a'^way 
that not one of us could imitate in our waking hours. How does our 
soul bring back to us people of whom we have not thought for many' 
years ? Suddenly they come into our souls with their smallest pecu¬ 
liarities about them.i In fact, it is g. fearful thing, that memory which 
our sauls possess: it can*reproduce every sin, every bad thought. And 
then, it may be asked, shall w'e be able to give an account of every idle, 
'Qord that has been in our hearts and on our lips ? 
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Thus tbe watchman’s soul understood the language of the people in 
the moon very well. They disputed about this earth, and doubted if 
it could be inhabited; the air, they asserted, must be too thick for a 
sensible moon-man to live there. They considered that the moon alone 
was peopled; for that, they said, was the real body in which the old- 
world people dwelt. They also talked of polities. 

But let us go down to the East Street, and see how it fared with the 
body of the watchman. 

He sat lifeless upon the stairs. His pike had fallen out of his hand, 
and his eyes stared up at the moon, w'hich his honest body was wonder¬ 
ing about. 

What’s o’clock, watchman ?” asked a passer-by. But the man who 
didn’t answcT was the w'atchman. Thou the passengers tweaked hitn 
quite gently by the nose, and then ho lost his balance. There lay the 
body stretched out at full length—the man was dead. All his comrades 
were very much frightened: dead ho was, and dead he remained. It 
was rt'ported, and it was discussed, and in the morning the body was 
carried out to tlio hospital. 

That would be a pretty jest for the soul il’ it should chance to come 
back, and probably seek its body in the East Stretit, and not find it! 
Most likely it woidd go first to tlie }>oliee and afterw'ards to the address 
office, that inquiries migitt be made from thence respecting the missing 
goods; and then it would Avander out to the hospital. But we may 
console ourselves with the idea that the soul is most clever when it acts 
upon its own account; it is the body that makes it stupid. 

As we have said, the watchman’s body was taken to the hospital, and 
brought into the washing-room; and naturally enough the first thing 
they did there was to pull off the goloshels; and then the soul had to 
come back. It took its way directly towards the body, and a few 
seconds there was life in the man. He declared that this had been the 
most terrible night of his life; he would not have such feelings again, 
not for a shilling; but now it was past and over. 

The same day he was allowed to ieave; but the goloshes remained at 
the hospital. 


IV. , 

A Great Moment.—A very Unusual Journey. 

Every one who belongs to Copenhagen knows the look of the entrance 
to the Frederick’s Hospital in Copenhagen ; but as, perhaps, a few will 
read this stoty who do not belong to Copenhagen, it becomes necessary 
to mve a, short description of it. 

The hospital is separated from the street by a tolerably high railing, 
in which the thick iron rails stand so far apart, that certain very thin 
inmates are said to have squeezed ^between them, and thus paid; their 
littie visits outside the premises. The part of the bodv most difficult 
to get through was the bead; and here, as it often happens in the 
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world, small heads were the most fortunate. This will be sufficient as 
an introduction. 

One of the young volunteers, of whom one could only say in pne 
sense that lie had a gi-eat head, had the watch that evening. The rain 
was pouring down; but in spite of this obstacle he wanted to go out, 
only for a quarter of an hour. It was needless, he thought, to tell the 
porter of his wish, especially if he could slij) through between the rails. 
'J’here lay the goloshes w’liich the watchman had forgotten. It never 
occurred to him in the least that they w'ere goloshes of Fortune. Tfiey 
w'ould do him very good service in this rainy weather, and ho pulled 
them on. Now the question was whether he could squeeze through the 
bars; till now lie bad never tried it. There he stood. 

“ I wisli to goodness I had my head outside!” cried he. And imme¬ 
diately, though his head was very thick and big, it glided easily and 
quickly through. The goloshes must have understood it well; but now 
the body was to slip through also, and that could not bo doiie. 

“ 1 ’m too fat,” said he. “ 1 thought my head was the thickest. I 
shan’t get through.” 

JNow he w’anted to pull his head hack quickl}^ but he could not 
manage it; he could, move his neck, but that was all. His first feeling 
was one of auger, and then his spirits sank down to zero. The goloshes 
of Fortune had placed him in this terrible condition, and, unfortunately, 
it nev(?r uccuri*ed to him to wish himself free. No: instead of wishing, 
he only strove, and could not stir from the spot. The rain poured dow'u; 
not a <*r(‘iiture was to be seen in the street; he could not reach the gate 
bell, and how* was he to get loose ? He foresaw that he would have to 
remain here ifntil the morning, and then they w^ould have to send for a 
blacksmith, to file through the irpn bars. Jlut such a business is not to 
be done quickly. Tlic whole charity school would be upon its legs; the 
whole‘8ai]or8’ quarter close by would come up and see him standing in 
the pillory ; and a fine crowd there would be. 

“ Hu ! ” he cried, “ the blood’s rising 1 o my head, and I shall go mad! 
Tea, I *m going mad! If 1 were frrt‘, most likely it wmuld {)a88 over.” 

That’s what he ought to liave said at first, 'i'he very moment he had 
uttered the thought his head was free; and now* he rushed in, quite dazed 
with the fright the goloshes of Fortune had given him. But w^e must 
not think the w'hole affair was 6ver ; there warf much worse to come yet. 

The night passed aw’ay, and the following day too, and nobody sent 
for the goloshes. In the evening a display of oratory w*as to take place 
in an amateur theatre in a distant street. The house was crammed; and 
among the audience w'as the volunteer from the hespitai, who appeared 
to have forgotten his adventure of the previous evening.# He. had the 
goloshes on, for they had not been sent for; and as it w’as dirty in the 
streets, they might do him good service. A new piece was recited: it was 
called ‘‘My Aunt’s Spectacles.” These were spectacles which, when 
any q;iie put them on ii;^ n great afisembly of people, made all present 
look like cards, so that one could prophesy from them all that would 
jiappen in the coming year. * 
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The idea struck him: he would have liked to possess such a pair of 
spectacles. If tliey were used rightly, they would perhaps enable" the 
wearer to look into people's hearts; and that, he thought, would be more 
interesting than to see what was going to ha])pen in the next year; fur 
future events would be known in timo, but the people's thoughts never. 

“ Now I *11 look at the row of ladies and gentlemen on tlie first bench : 
if one could look directly into their hearts! yes, that iiiust be a hollow, 
a st^rt of shop. Mow my eyes would wander about in that sijop I In 
every lady’s, yonder, 1 should doubtless find a groat nulliner’s w'arohouse: 
with this one here the shop is empty, but it would do no harm to have 
it cleaned out. Hut would there really be such shops ? Ah, yes! ” he 
• continued, sighing, “ I know one in which all the goods are first-rate, 
but there’s a servant in it already; that’s the oidy drawback in the 
whole shop! From one and another the word would be ‘ Please to step 
in! ’ Oh that 1 might only step in, like a neat little thought, and slip 
through their hearts!” 

That was the word of command for the goloshes. The volunteer 
shrivelled up, and began to take a very remarkable journey through the 
hearts of the first row of spectators. The first heart through which he 
passed was that of a lady; but he immediately fancied himself in the 
Orthoprcdic Institute, in the room where the plaster casts of deformed 
limbs are kept hanging against the Walls; tho only difference was, that 
these casts Avero formed in ihp institute wdieii the patients came in, but 
here in the lieart they W'ere formed and preserved after the good persons 
liad gone aw'ay. For they wore casts of female friends, whose bodily 
and mental faults were preserved here. 

Quickly he had passed into another female heart. But this seemed 
to him like a great holy church; the white dove of innocence fluttered 
over the high altar. Gladly would he have sunk down on his knees; but 
he was obliged to go away into the next heart. Still, however, he*lieard 
the tones of the organ, and it seemed to him that he himself had become 
another and a better man. He felt himself not unworthy to enter into 
the next sanctuary, which showed itself in the form of a poor garret, 
containing a sick mother. But ’through the window the warm sun 
stn^amed in, and two sky-blue birds sang full of childlike joy, while 
the sick mothey prayed for a blessing on lier daughter. 

Now he crept on his hahds and knees Vjirough an over-filled hufclier’s 
shop. There was meat, and nothing but meat, Avherever he w('nt. It 
was the heart of a rich respectable man, whose name is certainly to be 
found in the address book. . 

Now he was in th® heart of this man’s wife: this heart was an old 
dilapidated pigeon-house. The husband's portrait was used a.s a mere 
weathercock: it stood in connection with tlie doors, and these doors 
opened and shut according as the husband turned. 

Then be came into a cabinet of mirrors, such as we find in the castle 
■ of lloaen'burg; but the mirrors mtjfi^nified in f great degree. In the 
illiddle of the floor sat, like a Grand Lama, the insignificant I of the 
proprietor, astonished in the contemplation of his own greatness. 
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Then he fancied himself transported into a narrow needle*case full of 
pointed needles; and ho lliought, “ This must decidedly be the heart of 
an old maid! ” But that was not the case. It was a young officer, 
wearing several orders, and of whom one said, “ lie’s a man of intellect 
and heart.” 

Quite conftis(}d was tno poor volunteer when he emerged from the 
heart of the last person in the first row. He could not arrange his 
thoughts, and fancied it must be his powerful imagination which had 
run away with him. 

“(Iracious powers!” he sighed, “I must certainly have a great 
tendency to go mad. It is also unconscionably hot in here: the blood is 
rising to my head! ” • 



THE VOIiURTBBa TRIKS A B1.ISTBB. 


And now he remembered the gA’i^: event of the last evening, how his 
head had been caught between the iron rails ,of the hospital. 

“ That *B where I must have caught it,” thought he. “ I must do 
something at once.' A Russian bath might he very good. I wish 1 
were lying on the highest board in the bath-house.” 

And there ‘ he lay on the highest board in the vapour bath ; hut he 
was lying there in all his clothes, in boots and goloabes, and the hot drops 
from the ceiling were falling on his face. 

“ Hi! ” be cried, and jumped down to take a pltinge bath. 

The attendant uttered a loud cry on seeing a person there with all his 
clothes on. The volunteer had, however, enough presence of mind to 
whisper to him, “ It's for a wager! ” But the first thing he did when, 
he got into his own room was to put a big blister on the mpe of his 
and another on his bock, that they might draw out his madness*. 

«i Next morning he had a very sore back; and. that was aU be had got 
by the goloshes, of Portune. 
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Y, 

The Tramformation of the Ct^ying Clerk. 

The watchman, whom we surely have not yet foi^otten, in the mean¬ 
time thought of the goloshes, which he had found and brought to tlie 
hospital, lie took them awav; but os neither the lieutenant nor any 
one fu the street would owu them, they were taken to the police ofiBce. 

“ They look exactly like my own goloshes,” said one of the copying 
gentlemen, as he looked at the unowned articles and put them beside 
his own. “ More than a shoemaker’s eye is required to distinguish them 
from\)ne another.” 

“ Mr. Copying Clerk,” said a servant, coming in with some papers^ 

The copying clerk turned and spoke to the man: when he had done 
this, he turned to look at the goloshes again; he was in great doubt if 
the right-hand or the left-hand pair belonged to him. 

“It must be those that are wet,” he thought. JS'ow here he thought 
wrong, for these were the goloshes of Fortune; but why should not 
the police be sometimes mistaken ? He put thorn on, thrust his papers 
into his pocket, and put a few' manuscripts under his arm, for they were 
to be read at home, and abstracts to be made from them. But now it 
was Simday morning, and tho w'eather w'as fine. “ A walk to Frede¬ 
ricksburg would do me good,” said he; aud he went out accordingly. 

There could not be a quieter, steadier person than this young man. 
We grant him his little walk with all our hearts; it will certainly do 
him good after so much sitting. At first he only walked like a vegeta¬ 
ting creature, so the goloshes had no opportunity of displaying their 
magic power. 

In tho avenue ho met an acquaintance, one of our younger ][Toets, 
who told him that he was going to start,' next day, on a summer trip. 

“Are you goiug away again already?” asked tBe copying clerk. 
“ What a happy, free man you are! You can fly wherever you like; wo 
others have a chain to our foot.” * 

“ But it is fastened to thd bread tree! ” replied the poet. “ You need not 
be anxious for the morrow; and when you grow old you get a pension.” 

“ But you are better offip after all,” said the copying clerk. “ It must 
be a pleasure to sit and write poetry. Everybody says agreeable things 
to you, and then you are your own master. Ah, you should just try it, 
poring over the frivolous affairs in the court.” 

The poet shook hip head; the copying clerk shook his head also: 
each retained 1^ own opinion; and thus they parted. 

“ They are a strange race, these poets! ” thought the copying clerk. 
“ I should like to try and enter into such a nature—^to become a poet 
myself. 1 am certain 1 should not write such complaining verses as the 
^rest. What a splendid spring fop a poet! The air is so remarkably 
, the clouds are so beautiful, aud the green smells so sweet. For 
many years 1 hare not felt as 1 feel at this moment.” 
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We already notice that he has become a poet. To point this out 
would, in moat eases, be what the Germans call “ mawkish.” It is a 
fooliah fancy to imagine a poet different from other people, for among 
the lattt‘r there may be riaturca more poetical than those of many an 
acknowledged poet. The diftcrcnee is ojily that the poet has a better 
spiritual memory: his ears hold fast the fooling and the idea until they 
are embodied clearly and firmly in words; and the others cannot do 
that. Jiut the transition from an every-day nature to that of a poet 
is always a transition, and as such it must be noticed in the copying 
clerk. 

“ ^Vliat glorious fragrance ! ” he cried. How it reminds me of tlie 
violets sit Aunt Laura’s! ITcs, that was when 1 was a little boy’. I 
have not lluuightof that for a long time. The good old lady I !She lies 
yonder, by the canal. iSbe alwsiys Isad a twig or a couple of green 
shoots in the water, let fhe winter be as severe as it might. The 
violets bloomed, while 1 had to put warm farthings against the frozen 
wlndow-i>atio8 to make peep-holes. 'I’liat was a pretty view. Out in 
the eaual the shijis were frozen in, and deserted by the W'hole crew; 
a screaming crow^ was the only living creature left. Then, when the 
spring breezes blew, it all be<-*ame lively: the ice was sawn asunder 
amid shouting and cheers, the ships were tarred ilnd rigged, and then 
they sailed away to strange lands. I remained here, and must always 
remain, and sit at the police office, and let others take passports for 
abrosul. That’s my fate. Oh, yes 1 ” and he sighed deeply. Suddenly 
he paused. “ Good Heaven! what is come to me ? I never thought or 
felt us T do now. It must be the spring air: it is just as dizzying as 
it is charming*! ” He felt in his pockets for his papers. “ These will 
give me something else to think of,” said he, and let his eyes wander 
over t^e first leaf. There he read: “ ‘ Dame Sighirth ; an original tragedy 
in fiee acts^ What is that ? And it is my own hand. Have I written 
tins tragedy ? ‘ The Intrigue on the Tromenadc; or^ the Day of Pe¬ 

nance. — Vaudeville.* • But wdiere did 1 get that from? It must have 
been put into my pocket. Here is,a letter. Yes, it was from the 
manager of the theatre; the pieces were rejeoted, and the letter is not 
at all politely w'ordod. Il’m! H’m!” said the copying clerk, and he 
sat down upon a bench: his thoughts w^ere el^tic; his head was quite 
soft. Involuntarily he grasped one of the nearest fiow'ers; it was a 
common little daisy. What the botanists require several lectures to 
explain to us, this flower told in a minute. It told the glory of its 
birth; it told of tlio strength of the sunlight, wliich spread out the 
delicate leaves and made them give out fragrance. Then ho thought 
of the battles of life, which likewise awaken feelings in*'our breasts. 
Air and light are the lovers of the flower, but light is the favourod one. 
Towards the light it turned, and only when the light vanished thfe flower 
rolled her leaves together and slept m the embrace of the air. 

” It is light that adojm me! ” said the Flower. 

But the air allows you to breathe,” whispered the poet’s voice. 

> Just by him stood a boy, knocking with his stick upon the marshy 
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ground. The drops of water spurted up among the green twigs, and 
the cop;ying clerk thought of the niilliona of infusoria which were cast 
up on nigh with the drops, whidli was the same to them, in proportion 
to their size, as it w'ould be to us if we were hurled high over the region 
of clouds. And tlio copying clerk thought of this, and of the great 
change which had taken place within him; he smiled. “1 siec]) and 
dream! It is wonderful, though, how uatinally one can dream, and yet 
know all the time that it is u dream. 1 should like to bo able to remember 
it all clearly to-morrow when I wake. I seem to myself quite unusually 
excited. What a clear appreciation I have of everything, and how free 
1 feel! But I am certain that if I remember anything of it to-morrow, 
it w ill be nonsense. That has often been so with me before. It is with 
all t&e clever famous tilings one says and hears in dreams, as with the 
money of the elves under the earth; wlieu ouo reeeivos it, it is rich and 
beautiful, but looked at by daylight, it is nothing but stones and dried 
leaves Ah ! ” ho sighed, quite plaintively, and gazed at the chirping 
birds, as they sprang merrily from bough to bough, “they are much 
better oft* than i. Flying- is a noble art. Happy lie who is born with 
wings. Yes, if I could change myself into anything, it should bo into 
a lark.” 

In a moment bis coat-tails and sleeves grew together and formed 
wings; his clothes became feathers, and his goloshes claws. He noticed 
it quite plainly, and laughed inwardly. “ Well, now 1 can see that I am 
dreaming, but so wildly I have never dreamed befoi’c.” And be Hew up 
into the green boughs and sang; but there w'as no poetry in the song, 
for the poetic nature was gone. The goloshes, like every one who wishes 
to do any business thoroughly, coidd only do one thing at*a time. He 
wished to be a poet, and he became one. Then he wished to be a little 
bird, and, in changing thus, the former peculiarity was lost. ^ 

“ That is charming ! ” he said. “ In the day-time 1 sit in the police 
office among the driest of law papers; at night 1 cai| dream that 1 am 
flying about, as a lark in the Fredericksburg Garden. One could really 
write ^uite a popular comedy upon^it?” 

Now he flew down into the grass, turned his head in every direction, 
and beat with his beak upon the bending stalks of grass, which, in jiro- 
portion to his size, seemed to him as long as palm branches of Northern 
Africa. • 

It was only for a moment, and then all around him became as the 
blackest ni|;ht. It seemed to him that some immense substance was cast 
over him; it was a great cap, which a sailor boy threw over the bird. A 
hand came in and sei^d the copying clerk by the back and wings in a 
way that made* him whistle. In his first terror he tjried aloud, “ The 
impudent rascal! I am copying clerk at the police office ! ” But tlrnt 
sounded to the boy only like “ picp! piep! ” and he tapped the bird on 
the beak and wandered on with him. 

. In the alley the boy met with twft other boys, who belonged to* the 
educated classes, socially speaking; but, according to abilities, they 
ranked in the lowest class m the school. These bought the bird for 
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a few Danish shillings; and so the copying derk was carried back to 
Copenhagen. 

“ It *8 a good thing that I am dreaming,” he said, “ or I should become 
really angry. Fir«t I was a poet, and now 1 *in a lark! Yes, it must 
have been the poetic nature which transformed me into that little 
creature. It is a miserable state of things, especially when one falls 
into the hands of boys. I should like to know what the end of it 

will be.” ^ ^ ^ 

The boys carried him into a very elegant room. A stout smiling lady 
received them. But she was not at all gratified to see the common 
field bird, as she called the lark, coming in too. Only for one day she 
w'ould consent to it; but they must j)ut the bird in the empty c^e 
which stood by the window. 



THS COPTItra CLERK CUAKOBB HARDS. 


“ Perhaps that will please Poll^,” she added, and laughed, at a great 
Parrot swinging himself proudly m his ring ip the handsome brass cage. 

“It’s Polly’s birthday,” she said, simply, “ so the little field bird shall 
congratulate him,” ‘ 

Polly did not answer a single word; he only swung proudly to and 
fro. • But a pretty Canary bird, who had been brought here last summer 
out of his warm fragrant fatherland, began to sing loudly. 

** Screamer! ” .said the lady; and she threw a white handkerchief over 
tlie cage. 

“ Piep! piep! ” sighed he; here’s a terrible snow-storm.” And thus 
sighing, he was silent. 

The copying clerk, or, as the lady called him, the field bird, was placed 
in a little cage close to the Canary, and not far from the Parrot. The 
only human words whicli Polly could say, and which often sounded vmy 
cbmically, were “ Cb«ne, let be men novo! ” £.rery1diing else that he 
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screamed out was just os iraintelligible as tbo song of the Canary bird, 
except for the copying cleric, who was now also a hird, and who under* 
stood his comrades very well. 

“ I flew under the given palm tree and the blossoming almond tree! ” 
sang the Canary. “ I flew with my brothers and sisters over the beautiful 
flowers and over the bright sea, whore the plants waved in the depths. 
1 also saw many beautiful parrots, who told the merriest stories.’* 

“^Those were wild birds,” nmlied the Parrot, “They had no educa¬ 
tion. Let us be men now! Why don’t you laugh ? If the lady and 
all the strangers could laugh at it, so cau you. It is a great fault to have 
no taste for what is pleasant. No, let us be men now,” 

“J)o you remember the pretty girls who danced under the tents 
spread out beneath the blooming trees ? Do you remember the sweet 
fruits and the cooling jui<!e in tbo w'ild plauts ?” 

“ Oh, yes! ” rejilied the Parrot; “ but here I am far better off. I have 
good care and genteel treatment. I know 1 ’ve a good head, and I don’t 
ask for more. Lot us bo men now. You are what they call a poetic 
soul, I have thorough knowledge and wit. You have genius, but no 
prudence. You mount up into those high natural notes of yours, and 
then you get covered up. That is never done to me; no, no, for 1 cost 
them a little more. I make an impression with my beak, and can cast 
wit round me. Now lot us be men ! ” 

“ O my poor blooming fatherland! ” sang the Canary. “ I will praise 
thy dark green trees and thy quiet bays, where the branche.s kiss the 
clear watery mirror; I ’ll 'sing of the joy of all my shining brothers and 
sisters, where the plants grow by the desert springs.” 

“ Now, pray leave off tliese dismal ton{\s,” cried the Th.rrot. “ Sing 
something at which ono can laugh! Laughter is the sign of the highest 
mental development. Look if a dog or a horse can laugh! No;^ tliey 
can cry; but laughter—that is given to men alone. Ho! ho! ho! ” 
screamed Polly, and finished the jest with “ Let us be men now.” 

“ You little grey Northern bird,” said the Canaiy; “ so you have also 
become a prisoner. It is certainly cbld in your woods, but still liberty 
is there. Ply out! they have forgotten to dose your cage ; the upper 
window is open. Fly! fly 1” 

Instinctively the copying clerk obeyed, and flew forth from hi.s prison. 
At the same moment tlie lialf opened door of the next room creaked, and 
stealthily, with fierce sparkling eyes, the house cat crept in, and made 
chase upon him. The Canary fluttered in its cage, the Parrot flapj)ed 
its wings, and cried “ Let us be men now.” The copying clerk felt 
mortally afraid, and •flew through the window, away over the liouses 
and streets; at last he was obliged to rc.st a little. 

The house opposite had a homelike look; one of the windows stood 
open, and he flew in. It was his own room: he perched upon the table. 

“Let us be men now,” he broke out, involuntarily imitating t4e 
. Parrot; and in the same mom^t he was restored to tbo form of the 
copying clerk; but ho was sitting on the table. 

“Heaven preserve me I” he cried. “How could I have come here 

o 
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and fallen so soundly asleep ? That was an unquiet dream, too, that 1 
hud. The whole thing was great nonsense.” 


YJ. 

T}ie Best that the Goloshes hrought. 

On the following day, quite early in the morning, as the clerk still lay 
in bed, then? came a tapping at his door; it was his neighbour who lodged 
on the same floor, a young theologian; and ho came in. 

“Lend me your goloshes,” said he. “ Jt is very wet in the garden, 
but the sun shines gloriously, and 1 should like to smoke a pipe down 
there.” 

He put on tho goloshes, and was soon in the garden, which contained 
a plum tree and an apple tree. Even a little garden Hke this is highly 
prized In the midst of great cities. 

Tlie theologian wandered np and down the path; it was only six 
o’clock, and a post-horn sounded out in the street. 

“ Oh, travelling! travelling! ” he cried out, that’s the greatest hap- 
])iness in all tho world. That *8 the highest goal of my wishes. Then 
this dis(]uietude that I feel would be stilled. But it would have to be 
lar away. I should like to see beautiful Switzerland, to travel through 
Italy, to-” 

Yea, it was a good thing that tho goloshes took effect immediately, for 
be might have gone too far even tor himself, and for us others too. He 
was travelling'; he was in tho midst of Switzerland, packed tightly with 
eight others in the interior of a diligence. He had a headache and a 
weary feeling in his neck, and hia feet had gone to sleep, for they were 
swollen by the heavy boots be had on. He was hovering in a condition 
between sleeping and waking. In his right-hand pocket he had his letter 
of credit, in hhli left-hand pocket his passport, and a few louis d’or were 
sewn into a little bag he wmre on ftis^ breast. Whenever he dozed off, 
he dreamed ho had lost one or other of these possessions; and then he 
would start np in a feverish way, and the first movement his hand made 
was to describe a triangle from left to right, and towards his breast, to 
feel whether he still possessed them or not. Hmbrellas, hats, and w^- 
ing sticks swang in the net over him, and almost took away the pros¬ 
pect, which was impressive enough: he glanced out at it, and his heart 
sang what one poet at least, whom we know, has sung in Switzerland, 
but has not yet printed: 

“ 'T Is It prosppot B8 fine as heart cam daaire. 

Biifore mo Hout Blanc the rough: 

T is pleasant to tarry here and admire. 

If only you've money enough.” 

Oreqt, grave, and dark ;was all nature around him. The pine woods 
looked like little mosses upon the high rocks, whose summits were lost 
In cloudy mists; and then it began to snow, and the wind blew cold. 
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" Hu! ” be sigbed; “ if we were only on tbe other Bide of the Alps, 
then it would be summer, and I should have got money on my letter of 
credit: my anxiety about this prevent^ me from enjoying Switzerland. 
Oh, if I were only at tbe otJier side! 

And then he was on the other side, in the midst of Italy, between 
Florence and Jiome. The lake Thrasymene lay spread out in the even¬ 
ing light, like flaming gold among the dark blue hills. Here, where 
Hajinibal beat Flaminius, the grape-vines held each other by their green 
fingers; pretty half naked children were keeping a herd of coal-black 
pigs under a clump of fragrant laurels by the way-side. If w'e could 
reproduce this scene accurately, all would cry, “ Glorious Italy! ” But 
neither the theologian nor any of his travelling companions in the 
carriage of the vetturino thought this. 

Poisonous flies and gnats flew into the carriage by thousands. In vain 
they beat the air frantically with a myrtle branch—the flies stung them 
nevertheless. There was not one person in the carriage w'hose face was 
not swollen and covered with stings. The poor horses looked miserable, 
the flies tormented them wofiiljy, and it only mended the matter for a 
moment when the coachman dismounted and scraped them clean from 
the insects tliat sat upon tliem in great swarms. Now the sun sank 
down; a short but icy coldness pervaded all nature; it was like the cold 
air of a funeral vault after the sultry summer day; and all around the 
hills and clouds put on that remarkable green tone which we notice on 
some old pictures, and consider unnatural unless we liave ourselves 
witnessed a similar play of colour. It was a glorious spectacle; but 
the stomachs of all were empty and their bodies exhausted, and every 
wish of the heart turned towards a resting-place for the rftght; but how 
could that be w'ou ? To descry this resting-place all eyes were turned 
more eagerly to the road than towards the beauties of nature. ^ 

The way now led through an olive wood: he could have fancied him¬ 
self passing between knotty willow trunks at homes Here, by the soli¬ 
tary inn, a dozen crippled beggars had taken up their positions: the 

S aickest among them looked, to ^gu'ote an expression of Marryat’s, like 
le eldest son of Famine;, who had just come of age. The others were 
* either blind or had withered legs, so that they crept about on their 
hands, or they had withered arms with fingerless hands. This was 
misery in rags indeed. * “ Eccdlenza^ mieerabiUr' they sighed, and 
^tietched forth their diseased limbs. The hostess herself, in untidy 
hair, and dressed in a dirty blouse, received her guests. The doors 
were tied up with string; the floor of the room was of brick, and halfi 
of it was grubbed tip; bats flew about under the roof, and the smell 
, within- • 

“ Yes, lay the table down in the stable,” said one of the travellers. 
“ There, at le^t, one knows what one is breathing.” 

The windows were opened, so that a little fresh air might find its way 
in; hut quicker than the air came the withered arms and the continual 
whining, “ Miserabili, MeceUenza ! ” Oh the walls were many inscrip¬ 
tions ; half of them were against “ La hella Italia** - . 
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The Bupper was aenred. It consisted of a watery soup, seasoned with 
pe})per and rancid oiL This last dainty played a cliief part in the salad; 
musty eggs and roasted cocks’-combs were the best dishes. Even the 
wine had a strange taste—^it was a dreadful mixture. 

At night the boxes were placed against the doors. One of the tra¬ 
vellers kept watbh while the rest slept. The theologian was the sentry. 
Oh, how close it was in there! The heat oppressed him, the gnats 
bu7^7.ed and stung, and the muerahili outside moaned in their dreams. 

“ Yes, travelling would be all very well,” said the theologian, “ if one 
had no body. If the body could rest, and the mind fly! .Whereye^ 
go, I find a want that oppresses my heart: it is something bdtter than 
present moment that I desire. Yes, something better—the best; 
but wbat is that, and where is it P In my own heart I know very well 
what I want: I want to attain to a happy go-al, \ ho happiest of all! ” 
And so soon as the word was spoken he found himself at home. The 
long white curtsiins hung down from the windows, and in the middle of 
the room stood a black coffin; in this lio was lying in the quiet sleep 
of death: his w’ish was fulfilled—his body was at rest and his spirit 
roaming. “Esteem no manliappy who is not yet in his grave,” were 
the words of 8elon; here their force was proved anew. 

Every corpse is a sphinx of immortality; tho sphinx here also in the 
black sarcophagus answered, what the living man hud laid down two 
days before: 


“ TIjou strong, stern jDeath! Thy silenco wftkotti fesr 
Thou leavt'St mould’riiiK gravestoneo for tliy tmcuii. 
Shall not tlio soul hvu Jacob’s ladder liere? 

No roHurR'ctinii ty^M^ but churchyard grasses? 

The detipcst woos ottcapo tho world’s dull eye; 

Thou that alone on duty's path hast sped. 

Heavier thosu duties on thy heart would lie 
Than lies the earth now ou tby codined head.” 


Two forms were moving to and fro in tbe room. We know them both. 
They were the Fairy.of Caro and tho Ambassadress of Happiness. They 
bent down over tbe dead man. 

“ Do you see ? ” said Core. “ What happiness have your goloshes 
broi^ht to men ? ” 

“ lliey have at least brought a permanent benefit to him who slum¬ 
bers here,” replied Happiness. <• 

“ Oh, n©! ” said Care. “ He ivent away of himself, he was not sum¬ 
moned. His spirit was not strong enough to lift the treasures which 
ho had been destined to lift. I will do him a favour.” 

And she drew tbe goloshes from his feet; then ^ho sleep of death was 
ended, and the awakened man raised himself up. Care vanished, and 
with her the goloshes disappeaxed too: doubtless she looked upon them 
as her property. 





THE IKBTEDAY PBESEHT 07 TIN BOI.UIURS. 


THE HARDY-TIN SOLDIER. 

$ 

• 

There were once five and twenty tin soldiers; they were all hrothers, 
for they had all been bo^n of one old tin spoon. They shouldered tlieir 
muskets, and looked straight before them: their uniform was read and 
blue, and very splendid. The first thing they had heard in the world, 
when the lid was taken off their box, had been the words “Tin 
soldiers! ” These w'ords were uttered by a little boy, clapping bis 
hands; the 8oldiers*bad been given to him, for it was his birthday; and 
now he put^hem upon the table. Each soldier was exactly like the 
rest; but one of them had been cast last of all, and there had not been 
enough tin to finish him; but he stood os firmly upon his one leg as 
the others on their two; and it w/us just this Soldier who became re¬ 
markable. * * 

On the table on which they had been placed stood many other play¬ 
things, but the toy that attracted most attention was a neat castle of 
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cardboard. Through the little vindows one could see straight Mto 
the hail. Before the castle some little trees were placed round a little 
looking-glass, which was to represent a clear lake. Waxen swans swam 
on this lake, and were mirrored in it. This was all very pretty; but 
the prettiest of all was a little lady, who stood at the open door of the 
castle: she was also cut out in paper, but she had a dress of the clearest 
gauze, and a litthi narrow blue ribbon over her shoulders, that looked 
Hke a scarf; and in the middle of this ribbon was a shining tinsel rose 
as big as her whole face. The little lady stretched out both her arms, 
for she was a dancer; and then she lifted one leg so high that the Tin 
'Soldier could not see it at all, and thought that, like himself, she had 
but one leg. 

“ That would be the wife for me,” thought he ; “ but she is very grand. 
She lives in a castle, and 1 have only a box, and there are five and 
twenty of us in that. It is no place for her. But I must try to make 
acquaintance with her.” 

And then he lay down at full length behind a snuff-box which was 
on the table; there he could easily wat(;h the little dainty lady, who 
continued to stand on one leg without losing her balance. 

. When the evening came, sdl the other tin soldiers were put into their 
box, and the people in the house went to bed. Now the toys began to 
play at “ visiting,” and at “ war,” and “ giving balls.” The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but could not lift the lid. 
The nutcracker threw somersaults, and the pencil amused itself on the 
table: there was so much noise that the canary w^oke up, and began to 
speak too, and even in verse. The only two who did not stir from their 
places were the Tin Soldier imd the dancing lady; she stood straight up 
on the point of one of her toes, and stretched out both her arms; and 
he was just as enduring on his one leg; and he never turned his eyes 
away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve—and, bounce!—the lid flew off the 
snufi-box; but there was not snuff in it, but a little black Goblin: you 
see it was a trick. 


** Tin Soldier! ” said the Goblin, “ don’t stare at things that don’t con¬ 
cern you.” 

But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

“ Just you wait till to-morrow! ” said the Goblin. 

But when the morning came, and the children got up, the Tin Soldier 
was placed in the window ; and whether it was the Goblin or the draught 
that did it, all at once the window flew open, and the Soldier fell head 
over heels out of the third storey. That was a terrible passage 1 He 

g ut bis leg straight up, and stucK with his helmet downwards and bis 
ayonet between the paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came down directly to look fpr 
him, but though they almost trod upon him they could not see^him. ^ If 
the Soldier had cried ovt “Here Tam!” th^ would have found him; 
but he did not think it fitting to call out loumy, because he was in uni¬ 
form. 
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Now it began to rain; tbe dr^s soon fell thicker, and at lost it came 
down in a complete stream. Wnen the rain was past, two street boys 
came by. 

“ Just look! ” said one of them, “ there lies a tin soldier. He must 
come out and ride in the boat.’* 

And they made a boat out of a newspaper, and put the Tin Soldier in 
the middle of it; and so he sailed down the gutter, and the two boys 
ran beside him and clapped their hands. Goodness preserve us! iiow 
th^waves rose in that gutter, and how fast the stream rim! But then 
it had been a heavy rain. The paper boat rocked up and down, and 
sometimes turned round so rapidly that the Tin Soldier trembled; but 
he remained firm, and never cnanged countenance, and looked straight 
before him, and shouldered his musket. 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it became as dark as 
•if he had been in his box. 

“Where am I going now?” he thought. “Yes, yea, that’s the 
Goblin’s fault. Ah I if the little lady only sat hero with me in the boat, 
it might be twice as dark for what 1 should care.” 

Suddenly there came a great Water Rut, which lived under the drain. 

“ Have you a passport ? ” said the Rat. “ Give me your passport.” 

But the Tin Soldier kept silence, and held his musket tighter than ever. 

The boat went on, but the Rat came after it. Hu! bow he gnashed 
his teeth, and called out to the bits of straw and wood, 

“ Hold him I hold him 1 he hasn’t paid toll—he hasn’t shown his pass¬ 
port 1 ” 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. The Tin Soldier could 
see the bright daylight where the arch ended; but he heard a roaring 
noise, which might well frighten a bolder man. Only think—just where 
the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a great canal; and for him that 
would have been as dangerous as for us to be carried down ft great 
waterfall. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not ^op. The boat was 
carried out, the poor ^n Soldier stifiening himself as much as he could, 
and no one could say that he moved an eyelid. The boat whirled round 
three or four times, and* was full of water to the very edge—it must 
sink. The Tin Soldier stood up to his neck in water, and the boat sank 
deeper and deeper, and the paper was loosened more and more; and now 
the water closed over the Soldier’s head. Then he thought of the pretty 
little dancer, and how he should never see her again; and it sounded in 
the soldier’s ears: 


* " Farewell fkrewell, thou warrior brave, 

For this day tltou muat die! ” 

And now the paper parted, and the Tin Soldier fell out; but at that 
moment he was snapped up by a great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was in that fish’s body! It was darker yet t^n in 
the drain tunnel; and then it was very narrow Iboo. But the Tin i^dier 
rmained nnmoved, and lay at fiill length shouldering his musket. 
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Tho <iah swam to and fro; he made the moat woudcrful moveinentfl, 
Olid then became quite still. At last something flashed through him 
like lightning. The dayliglit shone quite clear, and a voice said aloud, 
“ I’he Tin Soldier!” Tlie lish had been caught, carried to market, bought, 
and taken into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open with a large 
knife. Sl>o seized the Soldier round the body with both her bauds, and 
carried him into the room, where all were anxious to see the remarkable 
man who had iijavelled about in the inside of a flsh; but tlie Tin Solcjier 
was not at all proud. They ])laeed him on the table, and there—no! 
What curious tilings may happen in the world I The 'Tin Soldier was in 
the v(M’y room in which ho liad been before I be saw the same children, 
and lilt! same toys stood on the ^ble; and tlicri! was the pretty cgstle 
W’ith tlie graceful little dancer. She was still balancing herself* on one 
leg, and held the other cxtemled in the air. She was hardy too. That 
movc'd iho Tin Soldier: ho was very nearly weeping tin tears, hut that 
w'ould not have been proper. He looked at her, bur. they said nothing 
to each other. " » 

Then one of the little boys took the Tin Soldier and flmig him into 
the stove. He gave no reason for doing this. It must have been the 
fault of the Goblin in the snuff-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and felt a heat that was 
terrible; but whether this heat proceeded from the real lire or from love 
ho did not know. Tho colours had quite gom; ofl* from him; but whether 
that liad happened on’the journey, or had been caused by grief, no one 
could say. He hjoked at the little lady, slie looked at him, and he felt 
that lie was melting; hut he still stood firm, shouhleriug his musket. 
Then suddenly the door flew open, and tlie draught of air caught thd 
dancer, ,and she flew like a sylph just into the stove to the 'Kn Soldier, 
and flashed up in a flame, and she was goue. Then the Tin Soldier melted 
down iiito a lump, and when the servant-maid took the ashes out next 
day, she found him in tho shape of a little tin heart.' But of the dancer 
nothing remained but the tinsel rose, and that was burned os black os 
a coal. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 

A MOTHER sat by her little child: she was very sorrowful, and feared 
that it would die. Its little face was pale, and its eyes were closed. 
The child drew its breath with difliculty, and sometimes so deeply as if 
it were sighing; and then tho mother looked more soriowfully than 
before on the little creature. 

Then thm'e was a knock at the door, and a poor old roan came in, 
wrapped up in something that looked like a great horse-cloth, for that 
keeps^warm; and he required it, fljr it was cold winter. Without, 
everything was covered with ice and snow, and the wind blew so sharplj 
that it cut one’s face. 




XSB aiDTHSB VA^TCnxatO heb bick child. 


And as the old man trembled with cold, and the child was quiet for a 
moment, the mother VentNind put some beer on the stove in a little pot, 
to warm it for him. The old man sat down and rocked the cradle, and 
the mother seated herself on an old chair by him, looked at her sick 
child that drew its breath so painfully, and seized the little hand. 

“ You think I shaU keep it, do you not ?” she asked. “ The good God 
will not take it from me! *' * • * 

And the old man—^he was Detrih —nodded in such a strange w'ay, that 
it might just as well mean yes as no. And the mother cast down her 
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eyes, and tears rolled down her cheeks. Her head became heavy: for 
three days and three nights she bad not closed her eyes; and now she 
slept, hut only for a minute; then she started up and shivered with cold. 

“ What is that ? ” she asked, and looked round on all sides; but the 
old man was gone, and her little child was gone; he'■'had taken it with 
him. And there in the corner the old clock was humming and whirring; 
the heavy leaden weight ran down to the floor—plump!—and the clock 
sttmped. 

But the poor mother rushed out of the house crying for her child. 

Out in the snow sat a woman in long black garments, and she said, 
“ Heath has been with you in your room ; I saw him liasten away with 
your child: he strides faster than the wind, and never brings back what 
he h.i8 taken away.” 

“ Only tell mo which way he has gone,” said the mother. “ Tell me 
the way, and I will find him.” 

“ 1 know liim,” said the womn^ in the black garments ; “ but before I 
tell yon, you must sing me all the songs that you have sung to your 
child. 1 love those songs; I have heard them before. I am Night, and 
I saw your tears when you sang them.” 

“I will sing them all, all!” said the mother. “But do not detain 
me, that I may overtake him, and find my child.” 

But Night sat dumb and still. Then the mother wrung her hands, 
and sang and wept. And there w'ero many songs, but yet more tears, 
and thou Night said, “ Ho to the right into the dark fir wood; for I saw 
Heath take that path with your little child.” 

Heep in the forest there was a cross road, and she did not know which 
way to take. ,There stood a Blackthorn Bush, with not a leaf nor a 
blossom upon it; for it was in the cold winter-time, and icicles hung 
from the twigs. 

“ Have you not seen Death go by, with my little child ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Bush, “ but 1 shall not tell you which way he 
went unless you warm me on your bosom. I’m freezing to death here, 
I*m turning to ice.” . 

And she pressed the Blackthorn Bufth to her bosom, quite close, that it 
might be well warmed. And the thorns piercfed into her flesh, and her 
blood oozed out in great drops. But the Blackthorn shot out fresh 
green leaves, and blossomed in the dork winter night: so worm is the 
heart of a Borrowing mother! And the Blackthorn Bush told her the 
way that she should go. 

Then she came to a great Lake, on which there were neither ships nor 
boat. The Lake' was not frozen enough to carry«her, nor sufficiently 
open to allow her to wade through, and yet she must cros^Jt if she was 
to find her dhild. Then she laid herself down to drink the Lake; and 
that was impossible for any one to do. But the sorrowing mother 
thought that perhaps a miracle might be wrought. 

“ !§o, that can never pucceed,” said thfe Lake. “ Let ns rather see 
hew we can agree. I *m fond of collecting pearls, and your eyes are 
the two clearest I have ever seen: if you 'wilf weep them out into me I 
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will carry you over into the great green-house, where Death lives and 
cultivates dowers and trees; each of tiiese is a human life.** 

“'Oh, what would I not give to get my child!’’ said the afflicted 
mother; and she wept yet more, and her eyes fell into the depths of the 
lake, and became two costly pearls. But the lake lifted her up, as if 
she sat in a swing, and she was wafted to the opposite shore, where 
stood a wonderful house, miles in length. One could not tell if it was 
a mountain containing forests and caves, or n place that had been built. 
Bu\ the poor mother could not see it, for she had wept her eyes out. 

“ Where shall I find Death, who went away with my little child ? ’’ 
she asked. 

“ He has not arrived here yet,” said an old grey-haired woman, who 
was’ going about and watching the hothouse of Death. “ How have 
you found your way here, and who helped you 

“ The good God has helped me,” she replied. “ He is merciful, and 
you will be merciful too. Where shall 1 find my little child ? ” 

“I do not know it,” said the old woman, “and you cannot see. 
Many flowers and trees have faded this night, and death will soon 
come and transplant them. You know very vrell that every human 
being has his tree of life, or his flower of life, just as each is arranged. 
They look like other plants, but their hearts beat. Children’s hearts 
con beat too. Think of this. Perhaps you may recognize the beating of 
your child’s heart. But what w'ili you give me if I tell you what more 
you must do ? ” 

“ I have nothing more to give,” said the afflicted mother. “ But I 
will go for you to the ends of the earth.” , * 

“ I have nothing for you to do there,” said the old woman, “ but you 
can give me your long black hair. You must know yourself that it is 
beautiful, and it pleases me. You con take my white hair for it, and 
that is always something.” 

“ Do you ask for nothing more ? ’* asked she. will give you that 
gladly.” And she gave her beautiful hair, and received in exchange the 
old woman’s white hair. 

And then they went into the great hothouse of death, where flowers 
and trees were growing marvellously intertwined. There stood the fine 
hyacinths under gloss bells, some quite fresh, others somewhat sickly; 
water snakes were twining about them, and black crabs clung tightly to 
the stalks. There stood gallant palm trees, oaks, and plantains, and 
parsley and blooming thyme. Each tree and flower had its name; each 
was a human life: the people were still alive, one in China, another in 
(Heenland, scattered about in the world. There were great trees lltrust 
into little pots, so that they stood quite crowded, and were nearly burst¬ 
ing the pots; there was also many a little weakly flower in rich earth, 
with moss round about it, cared for and tended. But the sorrowful 
mother bent down over all tWsmallest plants, and heard the human heart 
beating in each^ and out of niillioni she recognised that of her chiM. 

“That is it!” she cried, and stretched out her bands over a little 
crocus flower, which hung down quite sick and pale. 
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“Do not touch tlic flower,” wiiitl Ifie old dame; “but place yourself 
hewe ; and when Death conies - I expect him every minute—then ^on’t 
let liiiii pull up the ]>Iuut, but threaten him that you will do the same to 
the other plants; then he ’ll bo iri^litenod. He has to account for them 
all; not one may bo pulled up till he receives commission from Heaven.” 

And all at once there was an icy cold rush through the hall, and the 
blind mother felt that Death was mriving. 

“How did you find your way hither?” said he. “How have you 
been able to come quicker than 1 ?” 

“ I am a mother,” she answered. 

Aud Death stretched out his long hands towards the little delicate 
flower; but she kept her hands tight about it, and held it fast; and yet 
she was full of anxitms care lest he should touch one of the loaves. 
Then Death breathed upon her hands, aud she foil that his breath was 
colder timn the icy wind; aud her hands sank down powerless. 

“ You can do nothing against me,” said Death. 

“ -But tlie merciful G-od can,” she replied. 

“ I only do what He comraauds,” said Death. “I am His gardener. 
1 take all His trees and flowers, and transplant them into the great 
Paradise gardens, in the unknown land. But how they w'ill liourisb 
there, and how it is there, I may not tell you.” 

“ Give me back my child,” said the mother; and she implored and 
wept. AU at once she grasped two pretty flowers with her two hands, 
and nailed to Death, “I *11 tear off all your flowers, for I am in despair.” 

“ Do not tguch them,” said Death. “You say you arc so unhappy, 
and now you would make another mother just os unhappy!” 

“Another nfother?” said the poor woman; and she let the flowers go. 

“ There are your eyes for you,” said Death. “ I have fished them up 
out of the lake; they gleamed U]) quite brightly. 1 did not know that 
they were yours. Take them back—they are clearer now than before— 
and then look down into the deep well close by. I will tell you the 
names of the two flowers you wanted to pull up, and you will see what 
you were about to frustrate and destrpy.” 

And she looked, down into the well, and it was a happiness to see how 
one of them became a blessing to the world, how much joy and gladness 
she diffused around her. And the woman Ipoked at the life of the 
other, and it was made up of care and poverty, misery and woe. 

“ Both are the will of God,” said Death. 

“ Which of them is the flower of misfortune, and which the blessed 
one?” she asked. 

“That I may not tell you,” answered Death; ““but this much you 
shall bear, that one of these two flowers is that of your, child. It was 
the fate of your child that you saw—the future of your own child.” 

Then the mother screamed aloud for terror. 

“ Which of them belongs to my child ?. Tell me that I Kelease the 
innodLnt child! Let my*child free from all that misery! Bather cany 
it away! Carry it into God’s kingdom! Poi^t my fears, forget my 
^entreaties, and all that I have done! ” 
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, “ I do not understand you,” said Death. “ 'Will you have your child 
back, or shall I carry it to tliat place that you know not ? ” 

Then the mother wrung her hands, and lell on her knees, and prayed 
to the good God. 

“ Hear me not when I pray against Thy will, which is at all times the 
best! Hear me not! hear me not! ” And she let her head sink down 
on her bosom. 

And Death went away with her child into the unknown land. 


THE DAISY. 


Now TOTT shall hear! 

Out in the country, close by the road-side, there was a country house: 
you youraolf have certainly once seen it. Before it is a little garden 
with flowers, and a paling which is ])aiiitcd. Close by it, by the <lit(;h, 
in the midst of the most beautii'ul green grass, grew a little Daisy. The 
sun shone as warmly and as brightly u])on it as on the great s^dendid 
garden flowers, and so it grew from hour to hour. One morning it 
stood in full bloom, with its little shining white leaves spreading like 
rays round the little yellow sun in the centre. It never thought that 
no man would notice it down in the grass, and that it was a poor de¬ 
spised floweret; no, it w'as very merry, and turned to warm sun, 
looked up at it, and listened to tho Lark carolling high in^he air. 

The little Daisy was as happy as if it were a gi'eat holiday, and yet it 
was only a Monday. All the children were at school; and while they sat 
on their benches learning, it sat on its little green stalk, and le:\rn^d also 
from the warm sun, and from all around, how good God is. And the 
Daisy was very glad that everything it silently lblt«vas sung so loudly 
and charmingly by the Lark. And the Daisy looked up with a kind of 
respect to the happy bird who coi^ld' sing and fly; but it was not at all 
sorrowful because it could not fly and sing ali^o. 

“ I can see and hear,” it tbouglit: “ the sun shines on me, and the 
forest kisses me. Oh, how richly have I been gifted 1 ” 

Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic flowers — the less 
scent they had the more they flaunted. The peonies blew tliemsclvcs 
out to be greater than the roses, but size will not do it; the lulips had 
the most splendid colours, and they knew that, and held thonirfdvv.s holt 
upright, that they might be seen more plainly. They did not notice the 
little Daisy outside there, but the Daisy looked at them the more, and 
thought, How rich and beautiful they are! Yes, the pretty bird flies 
across to them and visits them. I am glad that I stand so near them, 
for at any rate I can enjoy the sight of their splendour!” And just as 
. she thought that —“ keevit! ”—dowfl came flying the Lark, hut not <Jown 
to the peonies and tulips—no, down into the grass to the lowly Daisy, 
which started so with joy that it did not know what to think. 
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Tho little bird danced round about it, and sang, 

“ Ob, how soft the grass is! and see what a lovely little flower, with 
gold in its heart and silver on its dress! ” 

For the yellow point in the Daisy looked like gold, and the little 
leaves around it shone silvery white. 

How happy was the littlo Daisy — no one can conceive how happy! 
The bird kissed it with his beak, sang to it, and then flew up again into 
the blue air. A quarter of an hcnir passed, at least, before the Daisy 
could recover itself. Half ashamed, a7id yet inwardly rejoiced, it looked 
at tho other Apwers in the garden; for they had seen the honour and 
happiness it had gained, and must understand what a joy it w'as.' But 
the tulips stood up twice as stiff as before, and they looked quite peaky 
in the face and quite rod, for they had been vexed. The peonies were 
quite wrong-headed: it was '\v<;ll they could not speak, or the Daisy 
w^ould have received a good scolding. The poor little flower could see 
very well that they were not in a good humour, and that hurt it sensibly. 
At this moment ther<j came into the garden a girl with a great sharp 
shining knife; she went straight up to the tulips, and cut off one after 
another of them. 

“ Oil!” sighed tho little Daisy, “ this is dreadful; now it is all over 
with them.” 

Then the girl went away with tlic tulips. The Daisy was glad to 
stand out in the grass, and to be only a poor littlo flower; it felt very 
grateful; and when the sun w'eut down it folded its leaves and went to 
sleep, and dnumied all ’night long about the sun and the pretty little 
bird. 

Hext morning, when tbe flower again happf^y stretched out all its 
white leaves, like littlo arms, towards the air and the light, it recognized 
the voice of the bird, but the song he was singing sounded mournfully. 
Tes, the poor Lark had good reason to be sad: he was caught, and now 
sat in a cage close by the open vrindow. He sang of free and happy 
roaming, sang of the young green q,oni in the fields, and of the glorious 
journey he might make on his wings liigli through the air. Tho poor 
Lark was not in good spirits, for there he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little Daisy wished very much to help him. But what was it to 
do ? Yes, that was difficult to make out. Iti quite forgot how every¬ 
thing was beautiful around, how warm the sun shone, and how splendidly 
white its own leaves were. Ah! it could think only of the imprisoned 
bird, and how it was powerless to do anything for him. 

Just then two little boys came out of the garden. One of them 
carried in his hand the knife which the girl had'^used to cut off the 
tulips. They went straight up to the little Daisy, which* could not at 
all make out what they wanted. 

“ Here we may cut a capital piece of turf for the Lark,” said one of 
the Imys; and he began to cut off a sgiiare patch round about the Daisy, 
so that the flower remaii^d standing in its piece pf grassi' 

“ Tear off’ the flower!” said the other boy. 

* And the Daisy trembled with fear, for to be tom off would be to lose 




THE LITTIiE BOTS COT THE TCltr WITH THE DAI3T OW IT. 

its life; and now it wanted particularly to Hve, as it was to be given 
with the piece of turf to the captive Lark. . 

“ No, let it stay,” said the other boy j “ it makes such a nice orna¬ 
ment.” 

_ And so it remained, and was put into the Lark’s cage. But the poor 
bird complained aloud of his lost liberty, and beat his wings against the 
wires of his prison; and the little Daisy cotild not speak—could say no 
consoling word to him, gladly as it would have done so. And thus the 
whole morning passed. 

“ Here is no wate#,” said the captive Lark. ^ They arc all gone out, 
and have forgotten to give me anything to drink. My throat is dry and 
burning. ^ It is Kke fire and ice within me, and the air is so close. Oh, 
I must die! I must leave the warm sunshine, the fresh green, and all 
the splendour that God has created! ” 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh himself a 
little with it. Then the bird’s eye fell upon the Daisy, and he nodded 
to it, and kissed it with his beak, and saia. 
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“ You also must witlier in here, you poor little flower. They have 
given you to me with the little fjatch of green grass on which you grow, 
instead of the whole world which was mine out there! Ev<Ty little 
blade of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every one of your fra¬ 
grant leaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell me how much 1 have 
lost!” 

“ If I could only comfort him!” thought the little Daisy. 

It could not stir a loaf; but the scent which streamed forth from its 
delicate leaves was far stronger than is generally found in these flowera: 
the bird also noticed that, and though he was fainting with thirst, and 
in his pain plucked up the green blades of grass, he did not touch the 
flower. j 

The evening came, and yet nobody appeared to bring the poor bird a 
drop of water. Then he stretched out his pretty wings and beat the air 
frantically with them; his song changed to a mournful piping, his little 
head sank down towards the flower, and the bird’s heart broke witli 
want and yearning. Then the flower could not fold its leaves, as it h£id 
done on the previous evening, and sleep ; it drooped, sorrowful and sick, 
towards the earth. 

Not till the next morning did. the hoys come; and when they found 
the bird dead they wept—wcjjt many tears—and dug him a neat grave, 
which they adorned with leaves of flowers. The bird’s corpse was put 
into a pretty red box, for he was to he royally buried — the poor bird! 
While he was alive and sang they forgot him, and let him sit in his 
cage and suffer want; but now' that he was dead he had adornment and 
many tears. 

But the patch of turf with the Daisy on it was thrown out into the 
high road: no one thought of the flower that had felt the most for the 
liUle bird, and would have been so glad to console him. 


A GREAT’GRIEF. 

This story really consists of two parts • the first part might ho left 
out, but it gives us a few particulars, and thesd are useful. 

We were slaying in the country at a gentleman’s seat, where it hap¬ 
pened that the master was absent for a few days. In the meantime 
there arrived from the next town a lady; she had a pug dog with her, 
and came, she said, to dispose of shares in her tamyard. She had her 
papers with her, and we advised her to put them in an envelope, and to 
write thereon the address of the proprietor of the estate, “ Grenerol 
War-Commissary Knight,” &c. 

She listened to us attentively, seized the pen, paused, and begged us 
to repeat the direction §lowly. Wo complied, and she wrote; but in 

the midst of the “ General Wjit .” she stuck fast, sighed deeply, 

and said, " 1 am only a wotiiau! ” Her Puggie had seated itself on the 
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And she delivered her papers, and took Puggie upon her arm. And 
this is the first part of the story, which might have been left out. 

PvGois DIED!! That the second part. 

It was about a week afterwards we arrived in the town, and put up at* 
the inn. Our windows looked into the tan-yard, which was divided 
into two parts by a partition of planks ; in one half were many skins 
and hides, raw and tanned. Here was all the apparatus necessary to 
carry on a tannery, and it belonged to the widow. Puggie had died in 
the monring, add was to be buried in this part of the yard: the grand¬ 
children of the widow (that is, of the tanner’s widow, for Puggie had 
never been married) filled up the grave, and it was a beautiful grave— 
it mi^ have been quite pleasant to lie there. , 

• The grave was bordered with pfec.e8 of flowef-pots and strewn dver 
with sand; quite at the top they had stuck up half a beer bottle, with 
the neck upwards, and that was not at all allegorical. 
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The chil^n danced round the grave, and the eldest of the hcjs among 
them, a practical youn^ter of seven years, made the proposition that 
thm-e should he an exhibition of Fuggie’s burial-place mr all who lived 
in the lane; the price of admission was to be a trouser button, for every 
boy would be sure to have one, and each might also give one for a little 
girl. This proposal was adopted by acclamation. 

And all the children out of the lane—^yes, even out of the little lane 
at the back—flocked to the place, and each gave a button. Many were 
noticed to go about on that afternoon with only one brace; but then 
th^ had seen Fuggie’s grave, and the sight was worth much more. 

But in front of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, stood a little girl 
clothed in rags, very pretty to look at, with curly hair, and eyes so blue 
and clear that it was a pleasure to look into them. The chUd said' not 
a word, nor did she cry; but each time the little door was opened she 
gave a long, long look into the yard. She had not a button—^that she 
knew right well, and therefore she remained standing sorrowfully out¬ 
side, till all the others had seen the grave and had gone away; then 
she sat down, held her little brown hands before her eyes, and burst 
into tears: this girl alone had,not seen Fuggie’s grave. .It was a grief 
as ^eat to her as any grown person can experience. 

we saw this from above; and, looked at from above, how many a grief 
of our own and of others can make us smile! That is the story, and 
whoever does not understand it may go and purchase a shaie in the 
tan-yard from the widow. 


THE JUMPER. 

« 

The Flea, the Ghfasshopper, and the Skipjack once wanted to see which 
of them could jump highest; and they invited the whole world, and 
whoever else would come, to see the grand sight. And there the three 
famous jumpers were met together inthe room. 

“Xes, I’ll give my daughter to him who jumps highest,” said the 
Kmg, “ for it would be mean to let these people jump for nothing.” 

The Mea stepped out first. He had very pVetty manners, and bowed 
in all directions, for he had young ladies* Inood in Jiis veins, and was 
accustomed to consort only with human beings; and that was of great 
consequence. 

Then came the Grasshopper: he was certainly much heavier, but he 
had a good figure, and wore the green uniform that was bom with 
This person, moreover, maintained that be belonged to a very old family 
m the land of !Egypt, and that be was higUy esteemed there. He bad 
just come from the field, he said, and had oeen put into a card bouse 
thrclif storey high, and all made of |licture cax^ with the'figures turned 
inwards. There were doors and windows in the house, cut in the body 
j of the Qupen of Hearts. 



TUB tubbb cahsibatbs. 


“I sing 80 ,” lie said, “tlmt Bixteen native crickets who have chirped 
from their youth up, and have n^ver yet had a card house of their own, 
would become thinner than they are with envy if they were to hear me.” 

Both of them, the Flea and the Grasshopper, took care to announce 
who they were, and that, they considered inemselves entitled to mairy 
a Princess. 

The Skipjack said nothing, but it was said of him that he thought all 
the more; and directly the Yard Dog had smelt at him he was ready to 
assert that the Skipjack was of good family, and formed from the breast¬ 
bone of an undoimfed goose. The old councillor, who h^ received 
tiiree medals *for holding his tongue, declined that the Skipia(;k poe* 
sessed the gift of prophecy: one could tell by his bones whether there 
would be a severe winter or a mild one; and that *8 more than one can 
alw^ tell from the breast-bdne of the man who writes the almana^. 

I shall not say anything more,*' said the edd King. I only go on 
<qmet]y, and always think the best.” 

Now they were to take their jump. The Flea sprang so high that no 
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one could see him; and then they asserted that he had not jumped at 
all. That wa« very mean. The Grasshopper only sprang half as high, 
but he sprang straight into the King’s face, and the King declared that 
was horribly rude. The Skipjack stood a long time considering; at last 
people thought that he coulu not jump at all. 

“1 only hope he’s not become unwell,” said the Yard Dog, and then 
be smelt at him again. 

Tap I” he sprang with a little crooked jump just into the lap of the 
Princess, who sat on a low golden stool. 

Then the King said, “ The highest leap was taken by him who jumped 
up to my daughter; for therein lies the point; but it requires head to 
achieve that, and the Skipjack has shown that he has a head.” 

And so ho had the Princess. 

■** I jumped highest, after all,” said the Plea. “ 3at it *8 all the same. 
Let her have the goose-bone with its lump of wax and bit of stick. I 
jumped at the highest; but in this world a body is required if one wishes 
to be seen.” 

And the Plea went into foreign military service, where it is said he 
was killed. 

The Grasshopper seated himself out in the ditch, and thought and 
considered how things happened in the world. And he too said, “ Body 
is required! body is wsquired! ” And then he sang his own melancholy 
song, and from that we have gathered this story, which they say is not 
true, though it’s in print. 


THE SHIRT COLLAR. 

Thebb was once a rich cavalier whose whole effects consisted of a 
Bootjack and a Hair-brush, but he^had the finest Shirt Collar in the 
world, and about this Shirt Collar wo will tell a story. 

The Collar was now old enough to think of marrying, and it happened 
that he was sent to the wash together with a Garter. 

«My word!” exclaimed the Shirt Collar. *‘'1 have never seen any¬ 
thing BO slender and delicate, so charming and genteel. May 1 ask your 
name ?** 

“ I shall not tell you that,” said the Garter. 

Where is your home ?” asked the Shirt Collar.* 

But the Ghiiter was of rather a retiring nature, and it seemed such a 
strange question to answer. 

*‘I presume you are a girdle?” said the Shirt Collar—"a sort of 
under girdle ? f see that you are useful as well as ornamental, my little 
lady.'^ • • 

. ^ " You are not to speak to mo,” said the Garter. “ I have not, I thinJ*- 
giw you finy occasion to. do so.” 
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\ 

« Ob! when one is as beautiful as you are,” cried the Shirt Collar,«I 

fnnpv that is occasion enough.” i 

gaid the Garter; “ don’t come so near met you look to me 

am too,” said the Shirt CoUar. “ I possesa a boot- 

jack and a hair-brush.” 



TUB flttlBX OOLlAa IBT ITfl OlOBT. 


A»a not true at all, for it wa. hi. maater who own^ the* 

*“”C’?‘ctrSo’’n^me,” »id the Garter, “ I’m =ot u*d to thrt.» 
« Affectation! ” cried the Shirt Collar. starched, an^hung 

And then they were taken ® the ironing-board j and 

over a chair in the sunshine, and then lai 

the Shirt C<ilhr, “Httle Mrm Widow, I'm 
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getting quite warm; I’m being quite changed; I*m losing'all my 
creases; you 're burning a hole in me! Ugh! I propose to you.” 

“ You old rag!” said the Iron, and rode proudly over the Shut Collar, 
for it imagined that it was a steam boiler, and that it ought to be out on 
the railway, dragging carriages. “ You old rag!” said the Iron. 

The Shirt Collar was a little frayed at the edges, therefore the Paper 
Scissors come to smooth away the frayed places. 

“ Ho, ho! ” said the Shirt Collar; “ I presume you are a first-rate 
dancer. How you can point your toes! no one in the world can do that 
like you.” 

“ I know that,” said the Scissors. 

“ You deserve to bo a countess,” said the Shirt Collar. “ All thrt I 
possess consists of a genteel cavalier, a bootjack, and a comb. If 1 had 
only an estate!” 

“ What! do you want to marry ?” cried the Scissors; and they were 
angry, and gave such a deep cut that the Collar had to be cashiered. 

“ I shall have to propose to the Hair-brush,” thought the Shirt Collar. 

It is wonderful what beautiful hair you have, my little lady. Have 
you never thought of engaging yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, you can easily imagine that,” replied, the Hair-brush. “ I am 
engaged to the Bootjack.” 

” Engaged! ” cried the Shirt Collar. 

Now there was no one left to whom he could offer himself, and so he 
despised love-making. 

A long time passed, and the Shirt Collar was put into the sack of a 
paper dealer. There was a terribly ragged company, and the fine ones 
kept to themselves, and the coarse ones to themselves, as is right. They 
all had much to tell, but the Shirt Collar had most of all, for he was a 
terrible Jack Brag. 

” 1 have had a tremendous number of love affairs,” said the Shirt 
Collar. ” They would not leave me alone; but I was a fine cavalier, a 
starched one. I had a bootjack and q hair-brush that I never used: you 
should only have seen me then, when Lwas turned down. I shall never 
forget my first love; it was a girdle; and how delicate, how charming, 
how genteel it was! And my first love threw herself into a washing-tub, 
and ml for me! There was also a widow desperately fond of me, hut I 
let her stand alohe till she turned quite black. Then there was a dancer 
who gave me the wound from which I still suffer—she was very hot 
tempered. My own hair-brush was in love with me, and lost all her hair 
from neglected love. Yes, I’ve had many eiroeriences of this kind; but 
I am most Sony for the Garter—^1 mean for the mrdle, that jumped 
into the wash-tub for love of me. I Ve a great deal on mf conscience. 
It’s time I was turned into white paper.” 

And to that the Shirt Collar came. All the rags were turned into 
white^^aper, but tbe Shirt CoUar becfime the very piece of paper we see 
here, and upon which thik story has been printed, and that was done 
because he boasted so dreadfully about thin^ that were not at all true. 
And ibis we must remember, so that we may on no account do the same, 



Ole Luk-Oie, 
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for we cannot know at all whether we shall not be put into the rag bag 
and manufactured into white paper, on 'Arhich our whole history, even 
the most secret, shall be printed, so that we shall be obliged to run 
about and tell it, os the Shirt Collar did. 



OLG xiCE-OIE'S VISIT. 

OLE LUK-OIE. 


Thebe's nobody in the whole w'orld who knows so many ^ries as 
Ole Luk-Oie. He can tell capital histories. 

Towards evening, when the children stiU sit nicely at table, or upon 
their stools, Ole Luk-Oie comes. He comes up the stairs quite soMy, 
for he walks in his socks: he opens'the door noiselessly, and whisk ! he 
squirts sweet milk in the children's eyes, a small, small stream, but 
enough to prevent them from keeping their eyes open; and thus they 
cannot see him. He creeps just among them, ana blows softly upon 
their necks, and this makes their heads heavy. Yes, but it doesn’t hurt 
them, for Ole Luk-Oie is very fond of the children; he only wants them 
to be quiet, and that they are not until they are taken to bed: they are 
to be quiet that he may tell them stories , 

"When the children sleep, Ole Luk-Oie sits down upon, their bed. He 
is well dresseh: his coat is of silk, but it is impossible to say of what 
colour, for it shines red, green, and blue, according as he turns. Under 
each 
over 

Btori-_, _ _ _ _ „ 

spreads over the naughty children, and these sleep in a dull way, and 
when they awake in the morning they have not dreamed of an^hing. 


arm ne carries an umDreiia: tne one witn pictures ou ik uc Butcaus 
the good children, and then thpy dream all night the most glOTious 
: but on his other umbrella nothim? dt all is painted: tms he 
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Now we sliall hear how Ole Luk-Oie, every evening through one 
whole week, came to a little boy named Hjalmar, and what he told him. 
There are seven stories, lor there are seven days in the week. 

MONDAY. 

“ Listen,” said Ole Luk-Oie in the evening, when he had put Hjalmar 
to bed; “ now J ’ll clear up.” 

And all the flowers in the flower-pots became great trees, stretching 
out their long branches under the ceiling of the room and along the walls, 
BO that the w'holo room lookeddike a beauteous bower; and all the twigs 
were covered w'itli flowers, aud each flower was more beautifid than a rose, 
and smelt so sweet that one wanted to eat it—it was sweoter than jam. 
The fruit gleamed like gold, and there w'ero cakes bursting with raisins. 
It, was incomparably beautiful. But at the same time a terrible wail 
sounded from the table drawer, where Iljalmar’s school-book lay. 

“’Whatever can that he?” said Ole Luk-Oie; aud he went to the 
table, and opened the drawer. It was the slate whicli was sufiering 
from convulsions, for a wrong number had got into the sum, so that it 
was nearly falling in pieces; the slate pencil tugged and jumped at its 
string, as if it had been a little dog who wanted to help the sum; hut 
l^e could not. Ajid thus there was a great lamentation in Hjalmar’s 
copy-book; it was quite terrible to hear. On each page the great 
letters stood in n row, one underneath the other, and each with a little 
one at its side; that was the copy ; and next to these were a few more 
letters which thought they looked just like the first; and these Hjalmar 
bad written ; hut they lay down just as if' they had tumbled over the 
pencil li^es on which they were to stand. 

“ See) this is how you should hold yourselves.” said the Copy. “ Look, 
sloping in this way, with a powerful swing!” 

“ Oh, we should bo very glad to do that,” replied Hjalmar’s Letters, 
“ but we cannot; we are too weakly.”. 

“ Then you must take medicine,” said Ole Luk-Oie. 

“ Oh, no,” cried’ they ; and they immediately stood up so gracefully 
that it was beautiful to behold. « 

“ Yes, now we cannot tell any stories,” said Ole Luk-Oie; “ now I 
tiust exercise them. One, two! one two I” and thus he exercised the 
Letters; and they stood quite slender, and as beautiful as any copy can 
be. But when Ole Luk-Oie went away, and Hjalmar looked at them 
next morning, they were as weak and miserable os ever. 

TUESDAY. 

Ais^soon as Hjalmar wgs in bed, Qle Luk-Oie touched all the furni¬ 
ture in the room with his little magic squirt, and they immediately 
began to converse together, and each one spoke, of itself, with the 
exoe^ioh of the spittoon, which stood silent, and was vexed that they 
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should be so vain as to speak only of themselves, and think only of 
themselves, without any regard for him who stood so modestly in the 
corner for every one’s use. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a great picture in a gilt frame—it 
was a landscape. One saw therein large old trees, flowers in the grass, 
and a broad river which flowed round about a forest, past many castles, 
and far out into the wide ocean. 

Ole Luk-Oie touched the painting with his magic squirt, and the 
birds in it began to sing, the branches of the trees stirred, and the 
clouds began to move across it; one could see their shadows glide over 
the landscape,' 

hTow Ole Luk'Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the frame, and put the 
boy’s feet into the picture, just in tho high grass; and there he stood; 
and the sun shone upon him through the branches of the trees. He ran 
to the water, and seated himself in a little boat which lay there; it was 
painted red and white, the sails gleamed like silver, and six swans, each 
wdth a gold circlet round its neck and a bright blue star on its forehead, 
di*ew the boat past the great wood, where the trees tell of robbers aud 
witches, and the flowers tell o^ the graceful little elves, and of what the 
butterflies have told them. 

Gorgeous fishes, with scales like silver and gold, swam after their 
boat; sometimes they gave a spring, so that it splashed in the water; aud 
birds, blue and red, little and great, flew after them in two long rows; 
the gnats danced, and the cockchafers said, “ Boom! boom!” They all 
wanted to follow Hjalmar, and each one had a story to tell. 

That was a pleasure voyage. Sometimes the forest yvas thick and 
dark, sometimes like a glorious garden full of sunlight and flowers ; and 
there were great palaces of glass and of marble; on the balconies stood 
Princesses, and these were lul little girls whom Hjalmar knew well—he 
had already, played with them. Each one stretched forth her hand, and 
held out the prettiest sugar heart which ever a calfe-woraan could sell; 
and Hjalmar took hold of each sugar heart as he passed by, aud the 
Princess held fast, so that each of them got a piece—she the smaller 
share, and Hjalmar the larger. At each palace little Princes stood 
sentiy. They shouldered golden swords, and caused raisins and tin 
soldiers to shower down: one could see that they wore real Princes, 
Sometimes Hjalmar sailed through forests, sometimes through great 
halls or through the midst of a town. He {dso came to the town where 
lus nurse lived, who had carried him in her arms when be was quite a 
little boy, and who Jiad always been so kind to him; and she nodded 
and beckoned, and sang the pretty verse she had made herself and had 
sent to Hjahw. 

**1*76 loved thee, and kiseed thee, Hjalmar. dear boy; 

I 're watched thoe waking and Bleeping; 

May the good Lord guarcL thee in Borrow, in Joy, 

And have thee in His 

And all the birds sang too, the flowers danced on their stalks, and the , 
old trees nodded, just as if Ole Luk>Oie had been telling stories to them* 
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WEDNESDAY. 

How fhe rain was atreaming down without! Hjalmar could hear it 
in his sleep; and when Ole Luk-Oio opened a window, the water stood 
qwte up to the window-sill; there was quite a lake outside, and a noble 
ship lay close by tho house. 

“ If thou wilt sail with me, little Hjalmar,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ thou 
canst voyage to-night to foreign climes, and be back again to-morrow.” 

And Hjalmar suddenly stood in his Sunday clothes upon the glorious 
ship, and immediately the weather became fine, and they sailed through 
the streets, and steered round by the church; and now everything was 
one great wild ocean. They sailed on until land was no longer tq be 
seen, and they saw a number of storks, who also came from their home, 
and were travelling towards the hot countries: 1 hese storks flew in a 
row, one behind the other, and they had already flown far—far! One 
of them wsis so weary that his wings would scarcely carry him farther; 
he was tlie very last in the row, and fioon remained a great way behind 
the rest; at last he sank, with outspread wings, deeper and deeper; he 
gave a few more strokes with his pinions, but it was of no use; now he 
touched tho rigging of the ship with his feet, then he glided dowm from 
the sail, and—bump!—ho stood upon tho deck. 

Now the cabin bw took him and put him into the hencoop with the 
Fowls, Ducks, and Turkeys j' the poor Stork stood among them quite 
embarrassed. 

“ Just look at the fellow!” said all the Fowls. 

And tho Turkey-cock swelled himself up as much as ever he could, 
and ashed tho Stork who he was; and tho Ducks walked backwards and 
quacked to each other, ** Quackery! quackery! ” 

Amd ^e Stork told them of hot Africa, of the pyramids, and of the 
ostrich, which runs like a wild horse through the desert; but the Ducks 
did not understand what he said, and they said to one another, 

“ Wo ’re all of the same opinion, namely, that he’s stupid.” 

“ Yes, certainly he *8 stupid,” said tjie Turkey-cock ; and he gobbled. 

Then the Stork was quite silent, and thought of his Africa. 

“ Those are wonderful thin legs of yours,” said the Turkey-cock. 
** Pray, how much do they cost a yard ?” 

“Quack! quack! quack!” grinned all the Ducks; but the Stork 
pretended not to hear it nt all. 

“ You may just as well laugh too,” said the Turkey-cock to him, “ for 
that was veiy wittily said. Or was it, perhaps, too high for you ? Yes, 
yes, he isn’t very penetrating. Let us continue to be mteresting among 
ourselves.” 

And then he gobbled, and the Ducks quacked, “ Gioik I gack! gick! 
gack!” It was terrible how they made fun among themselves. 

Hjalmar went to the hencoop, opened'tho back door, and called 
to th§ Stork ; and the Sttirk hopped out to him on to the deck. Now 
he had rested, and it seemed as if he nodded at Hjalmar, to thank him. 
Then j^e spread his wings, and flew away to the warm countries; W. 
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the Fowls clucked, and the Bucks quacked, and the Turkey-cock became 
fiery red in the face. 

“To-morrow we shall make songs of you,” said lljalmar; and so saying 
he awoke, and was lying in his linen bed. It was a wonderful journey 
that Ole Luk-Oie had caused him to take that night. 


THUESDAT. 

“ I tell you what,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ you must not bo frightened. 
Here you shall see a little Mouse,” and he held out his hand with the 
pretty little creature in it. “ It has cornu to invito you to a wedding. 
There are two little Mice here vrho are going to enter into the marriage 
state to-night. They live under the floor of your mother’s store-closet; 
that is said to be a charming dwelling-place ! ” 

“ But how can I get through the little mouse-hole in the floor ? ” asked 
Hjalmar. 

Let me manage that,” said Ole Luk-Oie. ” I will make you small.” 

And he touched Hjalmar wi^h his magic squirt, and the boy began to 
shrink and shrink, until he was not so long as a finger. 

“ Now you may borrow the uniform of a tin soldier; I think it would 
fit you, and it looks well to wear a uniform when ono is in society.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Hjalm.<.h 

And in a moment he was dressed like the spiciest of tin soldiers. 

** Will your honour not be kind enough to take a seat in yoim mamma’s 
thimble P ” asked the Mouse. “ Then 1 shall have the honour of draw¬ 
ing you.” • 

“Will the young lady really take so much trouble ? ” cried Hjalmar. 

And thus they drove to the mouse’s wedding. First they ca]pe into 
a long passage beneath the boards, which was only just so high that they 
could mve through it in the thimble; and the whole passage was lit up 
with rotten wood. 

“ Is there not a delicious smell Jhere ? ” observed the Mouse. “ The 
entire road has been greased with bacon rinds, and there can be notliing 
more exquisite.” 

Now they came into th^ festive hall. On the right hand stood all the 
little lady mice; and they whispered and giggled as if they were making 
fun of each other; on the left stood aU the gentlemen mice, stroking 
their whiskers with their fore paws; and in the centre of the hall the 
bridegroom and bride might be seen standing in a hollow cheese rind, 
and kissing each oth^ terribly before all the guests; for this was the 
betrothal, and*the marriage was to follow immediately. 

More and more strangers kept flocking in. One mouse was nearly 
treading another to death ; and the happy couple had stationed them¬ 
selves just in the doorway, so that one could neither come in nor go out. 

‘ Like the passage, the zoom had beeiTgreased wtth bacon rinds, and'mat 
was the entire banquet; but for the dessert a pea was produced, in which 
a mouse belonging to the fiimily had bitten the name of the betrothed 
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pair—^that is to say, tho first letter of the name: that was something 
^ttite out of the common way. 

All the mice said it was a beautiful wedding, and that the entertain¬ 
ment had been very agreeable. And then Hjalmar drove home again; 
he had really been in grand company; but he had been obliged to crawl, 
to make himself little, and to put on a tin soldier’s uniform. 

FEIDAY. 

« 

“It is wonderful how many grown-up people there are^who would be 
glad to have me! ’* said Ole Luk-Oie; “esj>ecially those who have done 
something wrong. ‘ Good little Ole,* they say to me, ‘ we cannot close 
ou;g^eye8, and so we lie all night and see our evil deeds, which sit on the 
bedstead like ugly little‘^goblins, and throw hot water over us; will you 
not come and drive them away, so that we may have a good sleep F 
and then they sigh deeply*~i*‘ we WQuld really be glad to pay for it. 
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Good night, Ole; the mon<^ lies on the window-sill.* But 1 do nothing 
for money,” savs Ole Luk-Oie. 

What shall we do this evening ? ” asked Hjalmar. 

“ 1 don’t know if you care to go to another wedding to-night. It is > 
of a different kind from that of yesterday. Your sister’s great doll, that 
looks like a man, and is called Hermann, is going to marry the doll 
Bertha. Moreover, it is the dolls’ birthday, and therefore they will 
receive very many presents.” 

** Yes, I know that,” replied Hjalmor. “ Whenever the dolls want 
new clothes my sister lets them either keep their birthday or colobrate a 
wedding; that has certainly happened a hundred times already.” 

“Yes, but to-night is the hundred and first wedding; and when 
number one hundred and one is past, it is all ov.cr; and that is why it 
will be so splendid. Only look ! ” 

And Hjaimar looked at the table. There stood the little cardboard 
house with the windows illuminated, and in front of it all the tin soldiers 
were presenting arms. The bride and bridegroom sat quite thoughtful, 
and with good reason, on the floor, leaning against a leg of thp table. 
And Olo Luk-Oie, dressed up in the grandmother’s black gown, married 
them to each other. When the (reremony was over, all the pieces of 
furniture struck up the following beautiful song, which the pencil had 
written for them. It was sung to the melody of the soldiers’ tattoo. 

" Lot the Bonff swell like tho rushing: wind. 

In honour of those who this are joined. 

Although they stand here so stiiT ana blind. 

Because they are both of a leathery kind. 

Hurrah! hurrah! thouah they *rc deaf and blind. 

Let the song swell like the rushing wind." * 

And now they received presents—hut they had declined to accept pro¬ 
visions of any kind, for they intended to live on love. 

“ Shall we now go into a summer lodging, or start on a journey ? ’* 
asked the bridegroom. 

And the Sw^ow, who was a gyeitt traveller, and the old yard Hen, 
who had brought up five broods of chickens, wero consulted on the 
subject. And the Swallow told of the beautiful warm climes, where the 
grapes hung in ripe heavy clusters, where the air is mild, and the moun¬ 
tains glow with colours unknown here. 

“ But you have not our brown colo there! ” objected the Hen. ** I 
was once in the country, with my children, in one summer that lasted 
five weeks. There was a sand pit, in which we could walk about and 
scratch; and we had the entree to a garden where brown cole grew: it 
was so hot there that one could scarcely breathe ; and then we have not 
all the poisonous animals that infest these warm countries of yours, 
ax]4 we are free from robbers. He is a villain who does not coa|i(ler 
our country the most beautifiil—^he certainly does not desprve 
• h 4 |ire! ” And then the Hen wept, orill went on * “ I have also travelled?^ 
X rede in a coop above twelve xniles; and there is no pleasure at all in 
trsTelling!” 
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“ Tes, the lien is a Beneiblc woman! ” said the doll Bertha. “ I doti’t 
think anything of travelling among mountains, for you only have to go 
up, imd then dovni again. No, we will go into the Band pit beyond 
the gate, and walk about in the cabbage garden.** 

And «80 it was settled. 


SATURDAY. 

“ Am I to hoar some stories now ?*’ asked little Hjalmar, as soon as 
Ole Luk-Oic had sot him to sleep. 

“ This evening we have no time for that,*’ replied Ole Luk-Oie; and 
he spread his finest lunbrella over the lad. “ Only look at these C^ina- 
mon! ” 

And tho whole umbrella looked like a great China dish, with blue trees 
and pointed bridges with little Chinamen upon them, who stood there 
nodding their heads. 

“ Wo must have tho whole world prettily decked out for to-morrow 
morning,** said Ole Luk-Oie, “ for that will be a holiday—it will be Sun¬ 
day. I will go to the church steeples to see that tho little church goblins 
are polishing the bells, that they may sound sweetly. I will go out 
into the field, and see if the breezes are blowing the dust from the grass 
and leaves; and, what is the greatest work of all, I will bring down all 
the stars, to polish them. I take them in my apron; but first each one 
must be numbered, and the holes in which they are to be placed up 
there must be numbered likewise, so that they may be placed in the 
same grooves again^* otherwise they would not sit fast, and we should 
have too maiiy shooting stars, for one after another would fall down.” 

“ Hark ye! Ho you know, Mr. Ole Luk-Oie,” said an old Portrait 
which hung on the wall where Hjalmar slept, “ I am Hjalmar’s great¬ 
grandfather ? I thank you for telling the boy stories; but you must 
not confute liis ideas. The stars caamot come down and be polished! 
The stars are world-orbs, just like our own earth, and that is just the 
good thing about them.” * , 

“ 1 thank you, old great-grandfather,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ I thank 
you! You are the head of the family. You are the ancestral head; 
out I am older than you! 1 am an old heathen: the Eomons and 
Greeks called me the Hream God. I have been in the noblest houses, 
and am admitted there still 1 I know how to act with great people and 
with small I Now you may tell yoiir own story 1” And Ole Luk-Oie 
took his umbreUa, and went away. 

“Well, well! May one not even give an opinion now-a-daysf” 
grumbled the old Portrait. And Hjalmar awoke. " 

SUNDAY. 

“ Good evening'!” said Qle Luk-Oie ; and Hjalmar nodded, and then 
ra^ and turned his great-grandfather’s Portrait against the wall, that it 
might not interrupt them, as it had done yesterday. 
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“ Now you must tell me stories; al)out the five green peas tKat lived 
in one shdl, and about the cock’s foot that paid court to the hen’s foot, 
and of the darning-needle who gave herself such airs because she thought 
herself a working-needle.” 

“ There may be too much of a good thing!” said 015 Luk-Oie. “ You 
know that I prefer showing you something. I will show you my own 
brother. His name, like mine, is Ole Luk-Oie, but he never comes to 
any one more than once; and be takes him to whom ho comt^a upon his 
horse, and tells him stories. He only knows two. One of these is so 
exceedingly beautiful that no one in the world cau imagine it, and the 
other so horrible and dreadful that it cannot bo described.” 

And then Ole Luk-Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the window, and said, 
“ There you will see my brother, the other OJe Luk-Oie. They also 
pall him Death ! Do you see, he does not look so terrible as tliey make 
him in the picture-books, where he is only a skeleton. No, that is 
silver embroidery that he has on his coat; that is a splendid hussar’s 
uniform; a mantle of black velvet flies behind him over the horse. See 
how ho gallops along! ” 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Luk-Oie rode away, and took young 
people as well as old upon his horse. Some of them he put before him, 
and some behind; but he always asked first, “ How stands it with the 
mark-book ?” “ Well,” they all replied. “ Yes, let me see it myself,” 
he said. And then each one had to show him the book; and those who 
had “ very well ” and “ remarkably well ” written in their books, were 
placed in firont of his horse, and a lovely story was told to them; while 
those who had “ middling ” or “ tolerably well,” had to sit up behind, 
and hear a very terrible story indeed. They trembled and wept, and 
wanted to jump off the horse, but this they coi:!d not do, for they had 
all, as it were, grown fast to it. « 

“ But Death is a most splendid Ole Luk-Oie,” said Hjalmar. ” I am 
not aftaid of him!” * 

” Nor need you be,” replied Ole Luk-Oie; “ but see that you have a 
good mark-book I ” • * 

“ Yes, that is improving 1” muttered the great-grandfather’s Picture. 
“ It is of some use CTving one’s opinion.” And now he was satisfied* 
You see, that is the story of Oie Luk-Oie; and now he may tell you 
more himself, this evening! 


JACK THE DULLARD. 

AN OLD STORY TOLD ANEW. 

Fab in the interior of the counti^ lay an oW baronial hall, and in it 
lived an old proprietor, who had two sons, which two young men thought 
Idiemselves too clever by half. They wanted to go out and woo the 
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lCmg*B daughter; for the maiden in question had publiclj announced 
that she would choose for her husband tliat youth who could arrange 
his words best. 

So these two gen msoa prepared themselves a full week for the wooing 
—this was the Tongost time that could be granted them; but it was 
enough, for they had had much preparatory information, and everybody 
knows how useful that is. One of them knew the whole Latin dic¬ 
tionary by heart, and three whole years of the daily paper of the little 
town mto the bargain; and so well, indeed, that be could repeat it all 
either backwards or forwards, just as he chose. The other was deeply 
read in the corporation laws, and knew by heart what every corporation 
ought to know; and accordingly ho thought he could talk of affairs of 
state, and put his spoke in the wheel in the council. And he knew one 
thing more: he could embroider brack's with roses and other flowers, 
and with arabesques, for he w^as a ta»ty, light-fingered fellow. 

** I shall win the Princess! ” So med both of them. Therefore their 
old jiapa gave to each a handsome horse. The youth who knew the 
dictionary and new'spaper by heart- bad a black horse, and he who knew 
all about the corporation laws received a milk-white steed. Then they 
rubbed the corn<;r8 of their mouths with fish-oil, so that they might 
become very smooth and glib. All the servants stood below in the 
courtyard, and looked on while they inountc • their horses; and just by 
chance the third son came up. For the proprietor had really three 
sons, though nobody counted the third with his brothers, because he 
was not so learned as they, and indeed he was generally known as “ Jack 
the Dullard.” 

” Hallo! ” safld Jack the Dullard, “ where are you going ? I declare 
you have put on your Sunday clothes! ” 

“ We^re going to the King’s court, as suitors to the King’s daughter. 
Don’t you know the announcement that has been made all through the 
country ? ” And they told him all about it. 

“ My word! I ’ll be in it too! ** cried Jack the Dullard; and his 
two brothers burst out laughing at Kim, and rode away. 

” Father dear,” said Jack, ‘‘ 1 musif have a horse too. I do feel so 
desperately inclined to marry! If she accepts me, she accepts me; and 
if she won’t have me, I ’ll have her; but she shall be mine! ” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the old gentlfeman. You shall have 
no horse froni mo. Y'ou don’t know how to speak—you can’t arrange 
your words. Your brothers are very diftereut fellows from you.” 

** Well,” quoth Jack the Dullard, ” if 1 can’t have a horse, I ’ll take 
the billy-goat, who belongs to me, and he can carry^mc very well I ” 

And so said, so dune. He mounted the billy-goat, pressed his heels 
into its sides, and gallopped down the high street like a hurricane. 

“ Hei, houp! that was a ride! Here 1 come! ” shouted Jack the 
Dq^^rd, and he sang till his voice echoed far and wide. 

kR*it his brothers rode elowly on ki advance of him. They spoke not' 
a word, for they were thinking about the fine extempore speeches they i* 
would have to bring out, and these bad to be deverly prepared beforehand. 
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“ Hallo! ” shouted Jack the Dullard. “ Here am I! Look what I 
have found on the high road.” And*he showed them what it was, and 
it was a dead crow. • 

“ DuUard! ” exclaimed the brothers, “ what are you going to do with 
that ? ” 

“ With the crow ? why,*I am going to give it to the Princess.” 

**Te8, do BO,” said they; and they laughed, and rode on. 

“ Hallo, here I am again I Just see what I have found now: you don't 
find that on the high road every day! ” 

And the brothers tunied round to see what he could have found now. 

“ Dullard I ” tthey cried, “ that is only an old wooden shoe, and the 
upper part is missing into the bargain; are you going to give that also 
to the Princess ? ” 

“ Most certainly I shall,” replied Jack the Dullard; and again the 
brothers laughed and rode on, and thus they goUfar iu advance of hii/T; 
hut—*— 

Hallo —hop rara ! ” and there was Jack the Dullard again. It is 
getting'h«?'tler atifl Tietter,” he cried. “ Hurrah ! it is quite famous.” 

I 
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“ Why, what have you found this time ? ” inquired the brothers. 

“ Oh,” said Jack the Dullard, “ 1 can hardly tell you. How glad the 
Princess will he! ” 

“ Hah ! ” said the brothers; “ that is nothing hut clay out of the ditch.” 

“ Yes,certaijiJy it is,” said Jack the Dullard; “and clay of the finest 
sort. See, it is so wet, it runs through one’s fingers.” And he filled 
hifl pocket with the clay. 

But his brothers gallopped on till the S])ark8 l|^w, and coiiseciuently 
they arrived a full hour earlier at the tow'u gate than could Jack. Now 
at the gate each suitor was provided with a number, and all were placed 
in rows iniinodiately on their arrival, six in c-ach row, and so closely 
packed together tliat they couhl not move their arms; and tliat was a 
prudent arrangement, for they would certainly have come to blows, had 
they been able, merely because ouc' of them stood before the other. 

All tlio iiihahitonts of the country round about stood in great crowds 
around the castle, almost imcler tlie very windows, to see tlio Princess 
receive the suitors; and as ea(?h stepped into the hall, his power of 
sjjeeah seemed to desert him, like the light of a candle that is blown out. 
^fhen the Princess would say, “ lie is of no use! away with him out of 
the hall! ” 

At last the turn came for that brother who knew the dictionary by 
heart; but he did not know it now; he had absolutely forgotien it alto¬ 
gether; and the boards seemed to re-echo with his footsteps, and the 
ceiling of tlie hall w'as made of looking-glass, so that he saw himself 
standing on his head; and at the wdndow stood three clerks and a head 
clerk, and every one of them was writing down every single w'ord that 
was uttered, so that it might be printed in the newspapers, and sold for 
a penny at the street corners, ft was a terrible orfleal, and they had 
moreover made such a fire in the stove, that the room seemed quite 
red hot. 

“ It is dreadfully hot here! ” observed the first brother. 

“ Yes,” replied the Princess, “ my father is going to roast young 
pullets to-day.” * , 

“ Baa! ” there he stood like a baa-lamb. He had not been prepared 
foraspeech'of this kind, and had not a w'ord to say, though he intended 
to something witty. “ Baa! ” , 

“ Ho is of no use !•” said the Princess. “ Away with him ! ” 

And he was obliged to go accordingly. And now the second brother 
came in. 

“ It is terribly warm here! ” he observed. 

“ Yes, we ’re roasting pullets to day,” replied the Princess. 

“ "What—what were you—were you pleased to ob-stammered he 

—and all the plerks wrote down, “ pleased to ob-” 

“ He is of no use!said the Princess. “ Away with him ! ” 

Now cam© the turn of Jack the Dullard. He rode into the liall on 
his goat. ' • 

“Well, it*s most abominably imt here.” 

“ Yes, because I’m roasting young pullets,” replied the Princess. 
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Ah, that ’b lucky! ” exclaimed Jack the Dullard, “ for X suppose 
you *11 let me roast my crow at the same time ? ” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said the Princess, But have you 
anything you can roast it in ? for 1 have neither pot uor pan.” 

.*• Certainly 1 have! ” said Jack. “ Here’s a cooking utensil with a 
tin handle.” 

And he brought out the old wooden shoe, and put the crow into it. 

“ Well, that is a ^uous dish! ** said the Princess. “ But wlmt shall 
wre do for sauce ? ” 

Oh, I have that in my pocket,” said Jack : “ T liave so much of it 
that I can afibrd to throw some away; *’ and he poured some of tho clay 
out of his pocket. 

“ 1 like that! ” said the Princess. “ You can ^ivc an answi r, and you 
have something to say for yourself, and so you shall bt‘ my husband. 
But ai’C you aware that every word wo speak is being laken down, and 
will he published in the paper to-morrow ? Look yctmkv, and you will 
see in every window' three dorks and a head cleric; and the old head 
clerk is the worst of all, for he can’t understand anything.” 

But she only said this to frighten .lack tho Dullard: and the clerks 
gave a great crow of delight, and each one spurted a blot out of his pen 
on to the floor. 

“ Ob, those are tho gentlemen, .are they ? ” said Jack; “ thou T will 
give the best 1 have to tho head clerk.” And he tumc^d out Ids pockets, 
and flung the wet clay full in the head clerk’s face. 

“ That was very cleverly done,” observed the Princess. “I could not 
have done that; but 1 shall learn in time.” , 

And accordingly Jack the J^ullard was made a king, and received a 
crown and a wife, and sat upon a tlirom?. And this ro})ort we have wet 
from the press of the head clerk and the corporation of printers—^but 
they are not to be depended upon in the least! ^ 


.THE BEETLE. 

TiiE Emperor’s favourite horse was shod with gold. It had a golden, 
shoe on each of its feet. 

And why was this ? . . 

He was a beautifuPereature, with delicate legs, bright intelligent eye^ 
and a mane tlfkt hung down over his neck like a veil. Ho had carried 
his master through the fire and smoke of battle, and heard the bullets 
whistling around him, had kicked, bitten, and taken part in tho 
when the ehemy advanced, and had sprung his master on his b»ak 
■ over the fallen foe, and had saved the crown oi red gold, and the life of 
the Emperor, which was more valuahU^ than the red gold; and that is 
why the Emperor’s horse had golden shoes. 
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And a Beetle came creeping forth. 

“ First the great ones,” said he, “ find then the little ones; but great¬ 
ness is not the only thing that does it.” And so saying, he stretched out 
his thin legs. 

“ And pray what do you want ? ” ashed the smith. 

“ Golden shoos, to be sure,” replied the Bootle. 

“ AVhy, you must be out of your senst's,” cried the smith. “ Do you 
want to have golden shoes too ? ” 

“Golilcn shoes ? certainly,” replied the Bootle. “Am T not just as 
good as that big creature yonder, that is waited on, and brushed, and 
lias moat and drink put before him ? Don’t I belong to the imperial 
stable ? ” 

“ Blit why is the horse to have golden shoes ? Don’t you understand 
that ? ” asked the smith. 

“ Understand ? I understand that it is a personal slight offered to 
myself,” cried the Beetle. “ It is done to annov me, aiul thoredbre I am 
going into tlie Avorld to seek my fortune.” 

“ Go along! ” said the smith. 

“ You Vo n rude follow! ” cried the Beetle ; and then he went out of 
the stable, flew a little way, and soon afterwards found himself in a 
beautiful Uowor ganlon, all fragrant with roses and lavender. 

“ Js it not beautiful here? ” asked one of the little Lady-Birds that 
flew about, with their delicate wings and their red-aud-blaek shields on 
their backs. “ How sweet it is here—bow beautiful it is ! ” 

“ I'm accustomed to better thing.*,'’ said the Beetle. “ Do you call 
this beautiful ? Why, there is not so much as a dimg-heai).” 

Then he went on, under the shadow of a great stack, and found a 
Calorpiliiir oraAvling along. 

“ How beautiful the world is ! ” said the Caterpillar: “ the sun is so 
warm, and everything so enjoyable ! And when 1 go to sleep, and die, 
as they (?all it, I shall wake up as a butterfly, with beautiful wings to 
fly with.” 

“ How conceited you are! ” exclaimed the Beetle. “ Yon fly about 
ns a butterfly, indeed! 1 \g come out of the stable of the Emperor, and 
11 © one there, not even the Emperor’s favourite horse—that by’ the way 
wears my cast-off golden shoes—has any suqji idea. To have wings to 
fly ! why, we can fly now ; ” and he spread his wings and flew away. “ I 
don’t want to he annoyed, and yet I am annoyed,” he said, ns he flew off. 

Soon afterwards he fell down upon a great lawn. For awhile he lay 
there and feigned slumber; at last he fell asleep in earnest. 

Suddenly a heavy shower of rain came falling from the clouds. The 
Beetle Avoke up at the noise, and wanted to escape into* the earth, but 
could not. He was tumbled oA'cr and over: sometimes ho was swimming 
on his stoinncli, sometimes on his back, and as for flj'ing, that was out 
€i\the question; he doubted Avhether he should escape from the place 
Avifh his life. He there%re remained ly'ing Avhere he was. 

When the weather had moderated a little, and the Beetle had rubbed 
toe Avater out of his eyes, he saw something gleaming. It was liueQ 
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that had been placed there to bleach, lie managed to make hia way up 
to it, and crept into a fold of the damp linou. Ceitaiidy the place* was 
not BO comfortable ro lie in as r!)e warm stable; but therewjia no better 
to be had, and therefore lie remained lying there for a whole day and n 
whole night, and the rain kept on during ail the time, 'rowards morniug 
he crept forth: he was very much out of temper about the climate. 

On the linen two Troga were sitting. Their bright ey(?.s absolutely 
gleamed with pleasure. 

“ Wonderful weather this! ” one of them cried. “ How refreshing! 
And the linen keeps the 'water together so beautifully. My hind lega 
seem to (quiver as if J were going to swim.” 

“I should like to know,” said the second, “ if tlic swallow, who flies 
so far round, in her many journeys in foreign lands ever mee ts witli a 
better climate th.in this. What delicious damjmess! It is really as if 
one were lyiug in a wet ditch. Whoever does not rejoice in this, cer¬ 
tainly does not love his fathcidand.” 

“ Have you been in tho Emjieror’s stable ? ” asked the Hectic; “ there 
the dainpuea.s is warm and refreshing. That’s the edimate for me; but 
I cannot take it with me on my journey. Is tlu^re. never a muck-heap, 
here in the garden, where a person oi' rank, like myself, can feel himself 
at home, and take up his quarters ? ” 

But the Frogs either did not or would tiot uud(‘rstand him. 

“7 never ask a question i-wdee! ” said the Beetle, after he had already 
asked this one three times without ret^eiving any answer. 

Then lie went a little farther, and stumbled again.st a fragment of 
pottery, that certainly ought not to have been lying there; but as it was 
once there, it gave a good shelter against wind and weather. Here 
dwelt several families of Earwigs; and Iheao did not require much, only, 
sociality. The female members of the community were full of the^purest 
maternal affection, and accordingly each one considered her own child 
the most beautiful and cleverest of all. * 

“ Our son has engaged himself,” said one mother. “ Dear, innocent 
boy! His greatest hope is that he jnay creep one day into a clergyman’s 
ear. It’s very artless and lovable, that; and being eligagcd will keep 
him steady. What joy for a mother! ” 

“ Our son,” said anothes mother, ** had scarcely crept out of the egg, 
when he was already off on his travels. He’s all life and spirits; he’ll 
run his horns off! What joy that is for a mother! Is it not so, Mr. 
Beetle ? ” for she knew the stranger by his horny coat. 

“ You are both quite right,” said he: so they Pegged him to walk in; 
that is to say, to comd as far as he could under the bit of pottery. 

“Now, you ilso see my little earwig,” observed a third mother and a 
fourth; “they are lovely little things, and highly amusing. They are 
never ill-behaved, except when they are imconffortable in their inside; 
hut, unfortunately, one is very subject to that at their age.” . 

• llins each mother spoke of her baty; and tfie babies talked mong 
themselves, and made use of the little nippers they have in their tfuls 
to nip tiie beard of the Beetle. 
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“ Yea, they are always busy about something, the little rogues ! ” said 
the mothers; and they quite beamed with maternal pride; but the 
Beetle felt bored by that, and therefore he inquired how far it was to 
the nearest rnuclt-heap. 

“That is quite out in the big world, on the other side of the ditch,” 
answered an Earwig. “ I hope none of my children will go so far, for 
it would be the death of me.” 

“But 1 shall try to get so far,” said the Beetle; and he went off 
without taking formal leave; for that is considered the polite thing to 
do. And by the ditcli he met several friends; Beetles, all of them. 

“ Here wo live,” they said. “ We are vcr%- comfortable here. Might 
%ve ask you i-o step down into this ri(;h mud ? You must be fatigued 
after your journey.” 

“ (^erlainJy,” replied the Beetle. “ T have been exposed to the rain, 
and have had to lie upon linen, and cleanliness is a thing that greatly 
exhausts me. 1 have also pains in one of iny wings, from standing in a 
draught uudcjr a fragment of pottery. It is really quite refreshing to 
be among one’s companions once more.” 

“ Perhaps you come from a muck-heap ? ” observed the oldest of them. ‘ 

“ Indeed, L come from a much higher place.” replied the Beetle. “ 1 
<»nu‘ from the Emperor’s stable, where I was bom with golden shoes on 
ray feet. 1 am travelling on a secret embassy. You must not ask me 
any questions, for I can’t betray my secret.” 

With this the B<’clle stepped down into the rich mud. There sat 
three young maideji Beetles; and they tittered, because they did not 
know what to say. 

“ Not one of them is engaged yet,” said their moth<>r; and the Beetle 
maideiis tittered again, this time from cmbarrassnu.mt. 

“ J have never seen greater beauties iii the royal stables,” exclaimed 
the Beetle, who was now resting himself. 

“ Don’t spoil my girls,” said the mother; “ and don’t talk to them, 
please, unless you have serious intentions. But of course your inten¬ 
tions are serious, and therefore T ^iv,e you my blessing.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried all the other Beetles together; and our friend was 
engaged. Immediately after the betrothal came the marriage, for there 
was no reason for delay. , 

The following day jiassed very pleasantly, and the next in tolerable 
comfort; but 071 the third it was time to think of food for the wife, and 
perhaps also for children. 

“ I nave allowed myself to be taken in,” said our Beetle to himself. 
“ And now there’s nothing for it but to take thehi in, in turn,” 

So said, so done. Away, he w'ent, and he stayed away all day, and 
stayed away all night; and his wife sat there, a forsaken widow. 

“ Oh,” said the other Beetles. “ this fellow whom we received into our 
-family is nothing more than a thorough v^bond. He has gone away, 
and has left his wife a burden upbn our hands.” 

“ Well, then, she shall be unmarried again^ and sit here among my 
daughters,” said the mother. “ Eie on the Tillain who forsook her I” 
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In the meantime the Beetle had l^^cn journeying on, and had sailed 
across the ditch on a cabbage leaf* In thc‘ morning two persons came 
to the ditch. Wlien they saw him, they took him up, and turned him 
over and over, and looked very learned, especially one of them—a boy. 

“ Allah sees the black beetle in the black stone and in the black rock. 
Is not that written in the Koran ? ” Then he translated the Beetle’s 
name into Latin, and enlarged upon the creature’s nature and history. 
The second person, an older scholar, voted for carrying him home. He. 
said they w'anted just such good specimens; and this seemed an uncivil 
speech to our Beetle,* and in consequence he flew suddenly out of the 
speaker’s hand! As he had now dry wings, he flew a tolerable distance, 
and reached a hotbed, where a sash of the glass roof was partly open, so 
he quietly slipped in and buried himself in the warm earth. 

Very comfortable it is here,” said^ he. , ^ 

* Soon after he went to sleep, and dreamed that the Emperor’s favourite 
horse had fallen, and had given him his golden shoes, with the promise 
that he should have two more. 
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Tliat was all very clianning. When the Beetle woke up, he crept 
forth and looked around him. AVhat splendour was in the hothouse! 
In the baelvground groat palm trees growing up on high; the sun made 
them look tran.«i{)areut; aud beneath them what a luxuriance of green, 
and of boumiiig flowers, red as lire, yellow as amber, or wdnto-as Iresh- 
fallen snow ! 

“ Tliis is an incomparable plenty of plants,” crieti the Beetle. “ How 
goo(b tliey will taste when thc^ are decayed! A capital store-room this! 
There muKt certainly be rtflationa of mine living here. 1 will just see if 
I can liiid any one with whom I may associate. I’m proud, certainly, 
and 1 ’m proud tjf being so.”, 

Aud so !)e 1 ) 1 - 0 wled about in the earth, and thought what a pleasant 
dream that was about the dying horse, and ihe golden shoes he had 
iuberited. 

Smhlenly a baud seized the Beetle, and pressed him, and turned him 
round and round. 

The gardener’s little son and a companion had come to the hotbed, 
had espied llu; Ileetle, and wanted toliavo their fun with him. First he 
was w'rapped in a vine leaf, and then put into w-arin trousers pocket. 
He cribbl(-»l aud Grabbled about there with all liis might; but be got a 
good pressing from the boy's hand for this, which served as a bint to 
nim to keep quiet. Tlicn the boy went rapidly towards the great lake 
that lay afthe end of the garden. Here the Beetle was put in an old 
broken wooden shoe, on w hich a little stick was placed upright for a 
mast, aud to this mast the Beetle was bound with a woollen thread. 
Now.' he w as a sailor, and had to sail aw-av. 

Tlie I.ilce was not very large, hut to ihe Beetle it seemed an ocean; 
and he w'as so a.stoiiishcd at its extent, that be fell over on his back and 
kicked out with his legs. 

The little ship sailed aw'ay. The current of the water seized it; but 
whenever it went too far from the shore, one of tbo boys turned up his 
trousers and went in alter it, and brought it back to the land. But at 
length, just as it went nu‘rrily out agiiin, the two boys were called away, 
and ver}' harshly, so that they hurried to obey the summons, ran away 
from the lake, and left the little ship to its fate. Tims it drove away 
from the shore, farther and larther into the .open sea: it was terrible 
work for the Beetle, for ho could not get away in consequence of being 
bound to the mast. 

Then a Fly came and paid him a visit. 

What beautiful weather! ” said the Fly. “ I ’ll rest here, and sun 
myself. You have an agreeable time of it.” * 

“ You speak without knowiiig the lacts,” replied the B&etle. “ Don’t 
you see that I’m a prisoner ? ” 

“ Ah! but I’m not a prisoner,” observed the Fly; and he flew away 
5ia?,ordmgly. 

“Well, now I know ihe world.’* said the Beetle to himself. “It is 
jm abominable world. I *m the only honest person in it. First, they 
r^use me my golden shoes j then 1 have to lie on wet linen, and to 
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stand in the draught; aiid, to crown all, they fasten a wife u])(m me. 
Then, when I’ve taken a quick stc]) out into the worhl, and lound out 
how one can have it there, and how i wished to have it, one of those 
human boys eoiues and ties me up, and leaves me to the mercy of the 
wild wa*'cs, wliile the Kinperor’s,favourite liorse prances about proudly 
in golden shoes. That is wd)at annoys mo more than all. But one must 
not loolc for sympathy in this world! My career has been very inte¬ 
resting; but what’s t)ie use of that, if nobody knows it? Tho*\vorld 
does not deserve to be made acquainted with my history, for it ought to 
have giv(‘ii me golden shoes, when the Bmperor’a horse wa.s shod, and I 
stretclied out my feet to be shod too. If I had received golden shoes, 
I should have become an ornament to the stable. Now the stable has 
lost me, and the world lias lost me. It is all over ! ” 

But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there were a few youug 
girls, came rowing up. 

“ Look, yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,” said one of the 
girls. 

There’s a little creature bound fast to it,” said another. 

Tlie boat came quite close to our Bootle’s ship, and the youug girls 
fished him out of the w^ater. One of them drew a small pair of scissors 
from her pocket, and cut the w oollen thread, without hurting the Beetle; 
and when she stepped on shore, she put him down on the grass. 

“ Creep, creep—fly, fly—if thou caust,” she said. “ Liberty is a 
splendid thing.” 

And the Beetle flew up, and straight through the open tvindow of a 
great building; there he sank down, tired and exhausted, exactly on the 
mane of the Emperor’s favourite horse, who stood in fhe stable when 
he was at home, and the Beetle also. The Beetle clung fast to the mane, 
and sat there a short time to recover himself. « 

“ Here I’m sitting on the Emperor’s favourite horse—sitting on him 
met like the Emperor himself! ” he cried. “ Butf what was 1 saying ? 
1 es, now 1 remember. That’s a good thought, and tjuite correct. The 
sxnith asked me why the golden ^Koes were given to the horse. N ow 
I’m quite clear about the answer. They were given to the horse on »/y 
account.” 

And now the Beetle wias in a good temper again. 

“ Travelling expands the mind rarely,” said he. 

The sun’s rays came streaming into the stable, and shone upon him, 
and made the place lively and bright. 

“ Tlie world is not so bad, upon the whole,” said the Beetle; “ but 
one must know how*t6 take things as they come.” 
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I WILL tell you the story which was told to me when I was a little boy. 
Every time I thought of the story, it seemed to me to become more and 
more charming; for it is with stories as it is with many people—they 
become better as they grow older. 

I take it for granted that you have been in the country, and seen a 
very old farm-house with a thatched roof, and mosses and small plants 
growing wild upon the thatch. There is a stork’s neat on the summit of 
the gable; for wo can’t do without the stork. I'he walls of the house 
are sloping, and the windows are low, aud only ouo of the latter is made 
so that it will open. The baking-oven sticks out ol' the wall like a little 
fat body, 'f ho older tree hangs ov'cr the paling, and beneath its branches, 
at the "foot of the paling, is a pool of water in which a few ducks are 
disporting themselves. There is a yard dog too, wdio harks at all comers. 

Just such a farm-house stood out in the country ; aud in this house 
dwelt an old couple—a peasant and his wife. Small as w.is their pro¬ 
perty, there was one article among it that they could do without— 
horse, which made a living out of the grass it found by the side of the 
highroad. The old j)ea8ant n>de into the town on this horse; and often 
his n<;ighhours borrowed it of him, and rendered the old couple some 
service in return ft>rthe loan of it. But they thought it would he best 
if they sold the horse, or exchanged it for something that might be more 
useful to tlieni. But what might this something he ? 

“ You’ll knotv that best, old man,” said the wife. “ It is fair-day to¬ 
day, BO ride into town, and get rid of the horse for money, or make a 
good exchange : Avhichever you do will be right to me. liide off to the 

to.” ‘ 


And she fastened his neckerchief for him, for she could do that better 
than he could; and she tied it in a double bow, for she could do that 
veiw prettily. Then she brushed hi^hat round and round with the palm 
of ner hantii, and gave him a kiss. So lie rode away upon the horse that 
was to be sold or to be bartered for something else. Yes, the old man 
knew what he was about. , 

The sun shone hotly down, and not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. 
The road was very dusty, for many people who were all bound for the 
fair were driving, or riding, or walking upon it. There was no shelter 
anywhere from the sunbeams. 

Among the rest, a man was trudging along, and driving a cow to the 
fair. The cow uras as beautiful a creature as any cow can*he. 

“ She gives good milk, I’m sure,” said the peasant. “ That would be 
a very good exchange—^the cow for the horse. 

<4(,^Hallo, you there with the con ! ” he said; “ I tell you what—I 
fanew a horse costs more*’thau a cofr, but I don’t care for that; a cow 
would be more useful to me. K you like, we ’ll exchange.” 

‘ #To be sure I will,” said the man; and they exchanged accordingiy- 
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So that was settled, and the peasant might have turned back, for he 
had done the business he came to do; but as he had once made iip his 
mind to go to the fair, ])e determined to proceed, merely to have a look 
at it; and so ho went on to the town witli his cow. 

Leading the animal, he strode sturdily on; and after a short time, he 
overtook a man who was driving a sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with 
a fine fleece on its back. 

“1 should like to have that fellow,’* said our peasant to himself. 
*■ lie would find plenty of grass by our palings, ai\d in the winter we 
could keqi him in the room witli us. Perhaps it would bt' more prac¬ 
tical to have a sheep instead of a cow. bhall Vr’c c.xehange ?” 

The man with the aheep was quite ready, and the bargain was struck. 
So our peasant went on in the high road with his sheep. 

Soon he overtook auollier man, who came iuto the road from a field, 
carrying a great goose under his arm. 

“ Thai’s a heavy thing you have there. It has plenty of feathers and 
plenty of fat, and wouhl look v\(‘ll tied to a string, and paddling in the 
water at our place. That would be something f^r my old woman ; sho 
could make all kinds of profit out of it. How often slie has said, ‘ If 
wc only had a goose!’ Now, ])erhaps, she can have one ; and, if pos¬ 
sible, it shall be hers. Shall we exchange ? I’ll give you my sheep for 
your goose, and thank you into the bargain.” 

The other man had not the least objection ; and accordingly they ex¬ 
changed, and our peasant became proprietor of the goose. 

By this time he was very uear llio town. The crowd on the high road 
became greater and grciiter; there was quite a. crush of men and cattle. 
They walked in tlie road, and close by the palings; and at the barrier 
they even walked iuto the toll-man’s potato-field, where his own fowl 
was strutting about with a string to its leg, lest if should tak«i fright at 
the crowd, and stray away, and so be lost. Tljis fowl had short tail- 
feathers, and winked with both its eyes, and looked very cimning. 
“ Cluck, cluck!” said the fowl. What it thought when it said this t 
cannot tell you; but directly ouj* good man saw it, he thought, “ That’s 
the finest fowl I’ve ever .seen in my life! Why, it’s finer than our 
parson’s brood hen. On my word, 1 should like to have that fowl. A 
fowl can always find a gyain or two, and can almost keep itself. 1 think 
it would be a good exchange if I could get that for my goose. 

“ Shall we exchange ? ” he asked the toll-taker. 

“Exchange!” repeated the man: “well, that would not be a bad 
tiling.” 

And 80 they exchanged; the toll-taker at the barrier kept the goose, 
and the peai^t carried away the fowl. 

Now, he had done a good deal of business on his way to the feir, and 
he was hot and tired. He wanted something to cat, and a glass of 
brandy to drink; and soon he was in front o^ the inn. He wasr^^t 
about to step in, when the hostle:p came out, so they met at the door. 
The hostler was carrying a sack. 

“ What have you m that sack ?” asked the peasant. 
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“ liotten answered the hostler; “ a whole sack-full of theiU'— 

enough to feed tlie pigs with.” 

“ Why, iliat’s terrible waste! I should like to take them to my old 
woman at home, l^ast year the old tree by the turf-hole only bore a 
single apple, and we kept it in the cuijboard till it was quite rotten and 
spoiled. * It was always property,’ my old w'oman said; but here she 
could see a quantity of property—a whole sack-full. Yes, I shall be glad 
to show them to her.” 

“ What will you give me for the sack-full ?” asked the hostler. 

“ What will I give Y 1 will give my fowl in exchange.” 

And ho ga^o the fowl accordiugly, .and received the apples, which he 
carried into the giicst-rooni. Ho leaned the sack carefully by the stove, 
and then wtmi to the table, liut the stove was hot: he had not thought 
of that. jMany guests were present—horse dealers, ox-herds, and two 
Englishmen—and the two Eiiglishincu were so rich that their pockets 
bulged out with gold coins, and alnioat burst; and they could bet, too, 
as you shall hear. 

Hiss-s-s! hiss-s-s ! What was that by the btove ? The apples wt're 
beginning to roast! 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why, do you know—” said our peasant. 

And iie told the whole story of the horse that he had changed for a 
cow, and all the rest of it, down to the apples. 

“ AVeli, your old woman will give it yovL well when you get home!” 
said one of the two Englishmen. ” There will be a disturbance.” 

“ What ?—giye me what ?” said the peasant. “ She will ki.ss me, and 
say, ‘ What the old man does is always right.’ ” 

“ Shall we wager?” said the Englishman. “ We ’ll wager coined gold 
by the lo:i—a hundred pounds to the hundredweight!” 

“ A bushel will be enough,” replied the peasant. “ I can only set the 
bushel of apples against it; and I ’ll throw myself and my old woman 
into the bargain—and I fancy that’s piling up the measure.” 

“ Done—taken! ” * , 

And the bet was made. The host’s carriage came up, and the English¬ 
men got in, and the peasant got in; away they went, and soon they 
stopped before the peasant's hut. . 

“ Good evening, old woman.” 

“ Good evening, old man.” 

• “ I’ve made the exchange.” 

“ Yes, you understand what you ’re about,” said the woman. 

And she embraced him, and paid no attention toihe stranger guests, 
nor did she notice the sack. ^ 

“ I got a cow in exchange for the horse,” said he. 

Heaven be thanked!” said she. “ What glorious milk we shall now 
hW, and butter and cheese on the table! That was a most capital ex¬ 
change ! ” 

Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep.” 

** Ah, that’s b(^ter still! ” cried the wife. “ You always think of 
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everything: we have just pasture enough for a sheep- Ewe’s-milk and 
cheese, and woollen*jackets and stockings! The cow cannot' give those, 
and her liairS will only come off. How you think of everything! ” 

** But I changed away the sheep for a goose.” 

“ Then this year we shall really have roast goose to eat, my dear old 
man. Tou are always thinking ot something Jo give me pleasure. ^ 14^ 
charming that is [ We can let the goose walk about with a string to 
leg, and she ’41 grow fatter still before w'e roast her.” 

“ But 1 gave away the goose for a fowl,” said the man. 
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“ A fowl ? That was a good exchange! ” replied the woman. “ The 
fowl will lay eggs and hatch them, and we Bhall have cliickeus: we Khali 
have a whole poultry-yard ! Oh, that ’a just ■w'hat I was wishing for.*’ 

“ Yes, but J exchanged the fowl for a sack of shrivelled apples.” 

“ What!—I must positively kiss you for that,” exclaimed the wife. 

My dear, good husband ! Now 1 ’ll tell you something. Do you know, 
you had hardly left me this morning, before I began thinking how I 
could give you something very nice this evening. I thought it should 
bo pancaki‘8 wntli savoury herbs. 1 had eggs, and bacon too; hut I 
wanted lierbs. So I went over to the sclioolmaster’s—they have herbs 
there, I linow—but the 8choolmi8treH.s is a mean woman, though she 
looks so sweet. 1 begged her to lend me a handl ul of herbs. ‘ Lend! ’ 
ahe answered mo ; ‘nothing at all grows in our garden, not even a 
shrivellod .apple. I could not even lend you a shrivelled apple, my dear 
woman.’ But now I can lend lurr ten, or a whok; sack-full. That I *m 
very glad of; that makes me laugh! ” And witli that she gave him a 
sounding kis.s. 

“ 1 like that! ” exclaimed both the Englishmen together. “ Always 
going down-hill, and always merry ; that’s worth the money.” 

So they paid a hundredweight of gold to the peasant, who was not 
scolded, but kissed. 

Yes, it always pays, when the wife sees and always asserts that her 
husband If nows best, and that whatever he does is riglit. 

You see, that is my story. 1 heard it when I was a child; and now 
. you hivvo heard it too, and Imow that “ "VVLat the old man does is always 
right.” 


OLE THE TOWER-KEEPER. 

In the world it’s always going up mid down—and now I can’t go up 
any higher!” So said Ole the tow'er-keeper. “Most people have to 
try both the ups and the downs; and, rightly considered, we all get to 
be watchmen at last, and look down upon life from a height.” 

Such was the speech of Ole, my friend, the old tower-keeper, a strange 
talkative old fellow, wdio seemed to speak out everything that came into 
his head, and who for all that had many a serious thought deep in his 
heart. Yes, he was the child of respectable people, and there were even 
some who said that he was the son of a privy councelloy, or that he 
might have been; he had studied too, and had been assistant teacher 
and deput}-- clerk; but of what service was all that to him ? In those 
days lie lived in the clerk’s house, and was to have everything in the 
Hfitese, to be at free quart^Jvs, as the saying is; but he was stiB, so to 
speak, a fine young gentlemen. He wanted to have his boots cleaned 
with patent lilacklng, and the dork could only afibrd* ordinary grease; 
and ypon that point they split—one spoke of stinginesB, the^ otlier of 
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vanity, and the blacking became the black cause of enmity between 
them, and at last they psirted. 

This is what he demanded of the world in general—uanicly, patent 
blacking—and ho got nothing but grease. Accordingly he at last drew 
back from all men, and became a hermit; but the church tower is the 
ouly nlace in a great city where hermitage, office, and bread cau bo found 
together. So lie betook himself up thither, and smoked his pipe as he 
made his solitary roimds. He looked upward and downward, and had 
his own thoughts, and told in his way of what he read in books and in 
himself. 1 often lent him books, good books; and you may know a man 
by the company he keeps. He loved neither the Englisli governess- 
novels, nor the French ones, which he called a mixture oI‘ empty wind 
and raisiu-stalks: he wanted biographies and Ttlcscriptioua of the won¬ 
ders of the world, 1 visited him at least anc(! a year, generally directly 
after New Ycar’s-daj^ and then he ahvay s spoke of this and that which 
the change of the year had put into his head. 

I will tell the story of t-hree of these visits, and will reproduce liis 
ow?i w'ords whenever 1 can remember them. 


FIKST VTSIT. 

Among the books which 1 had lately lent Ole, was one which had 
greatly rejoiced and occupied him. It was a geological book, containing 
an account of the boulders. 

“Tes, they’re rare old fellows, those boulders!” he said; “and to 
think that we should pass them without noticing them T And over the 
street pavement, the paving-stones, those fragments of the oldest re¬ 
mains of antiquity, one wjdks without ever thinking about j;hcm. I 
iiave done the very thing myself. But now I look respectfully at every 
paving-stone. Many thanks for the book I It* has filled me with 
thought, and has made me long to read more on the subject. The 
romance of the earth is, after alL the most wonderful of all romances. 
It’s a pity one can’t read the first volumes of it, because they ’re written 
in a language that we don’t understand. One must read in the different 
strata, in the pebble-stojies, for each separate period. Yes, it is a ro- 
mance, a very wonderful romance, and we all have our place in it. We 
'grope and ferret about, and yet remain where we arc, but the ball keeps 
turning, without emptying the ocean over us; the clod on which we 
move about, holds, and does not let us through. And then it’s a sto^ 
that has been acting for thousands upon thousands of years, and is still 
going on. My best thanks for the book about the boulder.s. Those are 
fellows indeed! they could tell us something worth hearing, if they only 
knew how to talk. It’s really a pleasure, now and then to become a 
mere nothing, especially when a man is as highly placed as I ara. .4^*^ 
then to thizm that we all, even with patent racquer, are nothing more 
than insects of a moment on thak.ant^ill the earth, though we may be 
iimeeta with stars and garters, places and offices! One feels quite a 
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novice besitle these venerable miliion-year-old boulders. On last New 
Year’s-evc 1 was reading the book, and had lost myself in it so coni” 
pletely, that I forgot my usual New Year’s diversion, namely, the wild 
hunt to Amack. Ah, you don’t know what that is! 

The journey of the witches on broomsticks is w'oll enough known— 
that iournt'y is taken on St. lohti’s-eve, to the Brocken; but we have a 
wild journey also, whi(;h is national and modem, and that is the journey 
to Amack on the night of the New Year. All indifferent poets and 
poetesses, musicians, newspaper writers, and artistic notabilities, I mean 
those who are no good, ride in tlic New Ycar’s-night through the air to 



inK Mir.E.TO AMACJv. 


Amack. They sit backwards on their painting brushes or quill pens, 
for steel pens won’t bear them, they ’re too sltiff. As I told you, I see 
that every New Y^ear’s-nighl, and could mention the majority of the 
riders by name, but 1 should not li ko to draw their enmity upon myself, 
for they don’t like people to talk about their ride to Amack on quill 
pens. 1 ’ve a kind of niece, who is a fishwife, and.who, as she tells me, 
supplies three respectable newspapers with the terms of abuse and vitu- 
]ieTation tliey lists and she lias herself been at Amack as an invited 
guest; but she was carried out thither, for she does not own a quill pen, 
nor can she ride. Slie has told me all about it. Half of w'hat she said 
Il^ot true, but tbe othei half give^ us information enough. When she 
was out ihci-e, the festivities began with a song; each of the guests had 
written his own song, and eacli one sang his own song, for he thought 
that''tbc best, and it was all one, all the same melody. Then those came 
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marclimg up^ in little bands, wbo are only busy with their mouths. 
There were ringing bells that sang alternately; and then came the little 
drummers that beat their tattoo in the family circle; and acquaintance 
was made with those who write without putting their names, which here 
means os much as using groase instead of patent blacking; and then 
there was the beadle witli his boy, and the boy was the worst off, for in 
general he gets no notice taken of him; then too there was the good 
street-sweeper with liis cart, who turns over tlie dust-bin, and calls it 
‘ good, very good, remarkably good.’ And in the midst of the pleasure 
that was afforded by the mere meeting of these folks, there shot up out 
of the great dirt-heap at A mack a stem, a tree, an immense flower, a 
great mushroom, a perfect roof, which formed a sort of w'arehouse for the 
worthy conipanv, for in it hung everything they had given to the world 
during the Old Year. Out of the tree poured sparks like flames of fire; 
these were the ideas and thoughts, borrowed from others, which they 
had used, and which now got free and rushed away like so many fire¬ 
works. I’hey played at ‘ the stick burns,’ and the young poets played 
at ‘heart-hui’iis,’ and the witlings played off their jests, and the jests 
rolled away with a thundering sound, as if empty pots were being 
shattered against doors. ‘ It was very amusing! * my niece said; in 
fact, she said iiuuiy things that were very malicious but venr amusing, 
but 1 won’t mention them, for a man must be good-natured and not a 
carping critic. But you will easily i)erceive that wdien a man once 
Icnows the rights of the journey to Amack, as I know them, it’s quite 
natural that on the ]S‘ew Y’ear’s-niglit one should look out to see th(? 
wild chase go by. If iu the New' Year 1 miss certain persons who used 
to be there, I am sure to notice others who arc new arrivals; but this 
year I omitted taking niy look at the guests. I bowled aw'ay on the 
boulders, rolled back through millions of years, and saw the •stones 
break loose high up in the North, saw them drifting about on iceberg'*, 
long before Noah’s ark was constructed, saw them sink down to thi* 
bottom of the sea, and reappear witK sand-bank, with that one that 
peered forth from the flood and said, ‘ I’liis shall be Zealand ! ’ 1 saw 
them become the dwelling-place of birds that are unknown to us, aiul 
then became the seat of wild chiefs of whom we know nothing, until 
with their axes they cut their llunic signs into a few of these sbmes, 
which then came into the calendar of time. But as for me, I had gone 
quite beyond all lapse of time, and bad become a ciplier and a notliing. 
Then three or four beautiful falling stars came dow'n, which cleared tlie 
air, imd gave my thoujiAts another direction. Ton know what a falling 
star is, do you not ? The learned men are not at aU clear about it. i 
Lave my own id^as about shooting stars, as the common people in many 
ports call them, and my idea is this ; How often are silent thanksgivings 
offered up for one who has done a good and noble action! the thanks 
are often speechless, but they are not Jost for aU that. I think these^ 
thanks arc caught up, and the sunbeams bring the silent, hidden thank¬ 
fulness over the head of the benefactor; and if it be a whole people that 
has been expressing its gratitude through a long lapse of time, the 
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thaulcfulneHs appears as a nosegay of flowers, and at length falls in the 
form of a shooting star owr tlie good man’s grave. I am always very 
much pleased when 1 see a sliocjtiiig star, especially in the New Year’s- 
night, and then llud out for whom the gift of gratitude was inttmded. 
Lately a gleaming star fell in the south-west, as a tribute of thanks¬ 
giving to many, many! ‘ J’or whom w^as that star intended ? ’ thought 
1. It foil, no doubt, on the hill by the Bay of I'lensberg, wdiere the 
Danebrog waves over the graves of Schleppegrell, Lasloes, and their 
comrades. One star also fell in the midst of the land, fell upon Sorb, 
a flower on the grave of Holberg, the thanks of the year from a great 
many—1,hanks for his charming plfiys! 

“ It is a great and pleasant thought to know that a shooting star falls 
upon our graves: on mine certainly none will i'aJ]—^no sunbeam brings 
thanks to me, for here there is nothing worthy of thanks. I shall not 
get the patent laetjuer,” said Ole; “for my fate on caj-tli is only grease, 
after all.” 


SECOND VISIT. 

It was New Yeav’a-day, and I went up on the tower. Ole spoke of 
the toasts that were drunk on the transition from the Old Year into the 
New, from one grave into the other, as he said. And he told me a story 
about the glasses, and this story had a very deep meaning. It was this; 

“ Wlien on the New Year’s-night the clock strikes twelve, the people 
ot the table rise up, with full glasses in their hands, and drain these 
glasses, and drink success to the New Year. They begin the year with 
tlic glass ill their hands; that is a good beginning for topers. They begin 
the New Year by going to bed, aud that’s a good beginning for drones. 
Sleep iiik sure to play a great part iu the New Year, aud the glass like¬ 
wise. Do you know what dwells in the glass ?” asked Ole. “ I will tell 
you—there dwell in the glass, first, health, and then jilcasure, then the 
most complete sensual delight; and misfortune and the bitterest iroe 
dw^ in tne glass also. Now suppose we count tbe glassc's—of course 
I count the afferent degrees in the glasses for difierent people. 

“ You see, the f rst qlass^ that’s the glass of health, and in that the 
herb of health is-found growing; put it up ^u the beam in the ceiling, 
and at the end of the year you may be sitting in the arbour of health. 

“ If you take the second glass —from this a little bird soars upwards, 
twittering in guileless cheerfulness, so that a man may listen to his song 
and perlups join in ‘ Pair is life! no downcast looks! Take courage 
and march onward! ’ _ • 

“ Out of the third glass rises a little winged urchin, who cannot cer¬ 
tainly be called an angel-cbild, for there is goblin blood in his veins, 
and he bos the spirit of a gobbn; not yishing to hurt or harm you, 
*»iideed, but very ready to play ofi’ tricks upon you. He ’ll sit at your 
ear and whisper merry thoughts you j he ’ll creep into your heart aud. 
warm you, so that you grow very merry and become a wit, so far as the 
Tvits of tbe others can judge. 
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“ In the fourth glass is neither herb, bird, nor urchin: in that glass is 
the pause drawn by reason, and one may never go beyond that sign. 

“Take ^efflhglasSy and you will weep at yourself’, you will Keel such 
a deep emotion; or it will affect you in a different way. Out of the 
glass there will spring w'ith a bang Prince Carnival, nine times aud 
extravagantly merry : he ’ll draw' you away with him, you ’ll forget your 
dignity, if you have any, and you ’ll forget more than 5 'ou should or 
ought to forget. All is dance, song, and sound; the masks will carry 
you aw'ay with them, and the daughters of vanity, clad in silk and satiu, 
will come with loose hair and alluring charms; but tear yourself away 
if you can! 

“ The sixth glass! Yes, in that glass sit.s a d('inon, in the form of a 
little, well-flpesaed, attractive and very fascinating man, who thoroughly 
understands you, agrees with you lu cverythiug, aud becomes quite a 
second self to you. lie has a lantern with him, to give you light as ho 
accompanies you home. There is an old legend about a saint w ho was 
allowed to choose one of the seven deadly sins, and wh(» accordingly 
chose drunkenness, wdiich appeared to him the least, but which led him 
to commit all the other six. The man’s blood is mingled with that of the 
demon—^it is the sixth glass, and wuth that the germ of all evil shoots 
up within us; and each one grows up with a strength like that of the 
grains of mustard seed, and slioots up into a tree, and spreads over the 
whole world; and most people have no choice but to go into the oven, 
to be re-cast in a now form. 

“That’s the history of the glasses,” said the tower-keeper Ole, “ and 
it can be told with lacquer or only w'ith grease; but I give it you witli 
both! ” 


THIRD VISIT. 

On this occasion I chose the general “ moving-day ” for my visit to 
Ole, for on that day it is anything but agreeable down in the streets in 
the town; for they are full of sweepings, shreds, and remnants of all 
sorts, to say nothing of the cast-off rubbish in w'hich one has to w'ade 
about. But this time 1 happened to see two children playing in this 
w’ildemess of sweepings. TJiey were playing at “ going to bed,” for the 
occasion seemed especially favourable for this sport: they crept under 
the straw, and drew an old bit of ragged curtain over themselves by way 
of coverlet. “ It was splendid ! ” they said; but it was a little loo strong 
for me, and besides, I was obliged to mount up on my visit to Ole. 

“It’s moving-day toiday,” he said; “streets and houses are like a 
dust-bin, a large*duBt-bin ; but I’m content with a cartload, I may'get 
something good out of that, and I re^ly did get something good out of 
it, once. Shortly after Christmas I was going up the street; it was 
rough weather, wet and dirty; the right kind of,weather to catch cold 
in. Tho dustman was there with his cart, which was full, and looked 
like a sample of streets on moving-day. At tho back of the cai’t stood 
a lir tree, quite green still, and with tinsel on its twigs: it had been 
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used oti Christmas-evc, and now it was thrown out into the street, and 
the dustman had stood it up at the back of liis cart. It was droll to 
look at, or you may say it ^\as mournful—all depends on what you 
think of when you see it; nud I thought about it, and thought this 
and that of many things that were in the cart: or I might have done 
BO, and that comes to the same thing. There w'aa an old lady’s glovo 
too : I wonder what that was thinking of? Shall I tell you? The glove 
was lying there, pointing with its little finger at tlie tree. * I’m sorry 
for the tree,’ it thought; * and I was also at the feast, where the chan¬ 
deliers glittered. My life was, so to speak, a ball-night; a pressure of 
the hand, and 1 burst! My memory keeps dwelling upon that, and 
1 havo really nothing ehso to live for! ’ This is what the glove thought, 
or W’hat it might have thought. * That’s a Btii]>id affair with yonder fir 
tree,’ said the l*otsherds. You see, potsherds think evciything is stupid. 

* When one is in the dust-cart,’ they said, * one ought not to give one’a 
self airs and w'car tinsel. I know that 1 havo been useful in the world, 
far more useful than such a green stic-k.’ That was a view that might 
be taken, and I don’t think it quite a jieculiar one; hut for all that the 
lir treo lookod very well; it was like a little poetry in the dust-heap; 
and truly tlu*ro is dust enough in the streets on moving-day. The way 
is diifleult and troublesome then, and I feel obliged to run away out of 
the eoijluaiou; or if 1 am on the tower, 1 stay there and look dowm, and 
it is amusing enough. 

“ There are the good people below, playing at ‘ changing houses.’ 
They toil and tug away with their goods and chattels, and the house¬ 
hold goblin sits in an old tub and moves with them ; all the little griefs 
of the lodging and the family, and the real cares and sorrows, move with 
them out of tlie old dw^elling into llio new j and wdiat gain is there for 
them of for us in the whole atfair? Ves, there was written long ago 
the good old maxim: ‘ Think on the great moving-day of death! * That 
is a serious thouglit: I hope it is not disagreeable to you that I should 
have touched upon it ? Death is Jihe most certain messenger, after all, 
in spite of his various occupations*!. Yes, Death is the omnibus con¬ 
ductor, aud ho is the passport writer, and ho countersigns our sendee- 
hook, and he is director of the savings bank of life. Do you understand 
me ? All the deeds of our life, the great and the little alike, we put 
into this savings bank; and when Death calls with his omnibus, and we 
have to step in, aud drive with him into the land of eternity, then on 
the frontier he gives us our service-book as a pass. As a provision for 
the journey, he take.s this or that good deed we^have done, and lets it 
accompany us; and this may be verj’’ pleasant or very terrific. Nobody 
has ever escaped this omnibus journey : there is certainly a talk about 
one who was not allowed to go—they call him the Wandering Jew: he 
has to ride behind the omnibus. If he had been allowed to get in, he 
'‘would have escaped th* clutches pi tlie poets. 

“ Just cast your mind’s eye into that great omnibus. The society is 
mixed, for King and beggar, genius and idiot, sit side by side: they must 
jgo without their property and money; they have only the service-book 
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imd tli6 gift out of the saving’s bank with them. But which of our 
deeds is selected and given to us i* Perhaps quite a little one, one that 
we have forgotten, but which has been recorded—small as a ])ea, but the 

C can send out a blooming shoot. The poor bumpkin, bo sat on a 
stool in the comer, and was jeered q^t and flouted, will perlians have 
his wom-out stool given him as a provision; and the stool may becom© 
a litter in the land of eternity, and rise up then as a throne, gleaming 
like gold and blooming as an arbour. He w'ho always lounged about, 
and drank tbe spiced draught of pleasure, that he might forget tht/^ 
wild things he had done here, will have his barrel given to him on tbe 
journey, and will have to drink from it as they go on; and the drink is 
oright and clear, so that the thoughts remain pure, and all good and 
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noble feelings are awakened, and he sees and feels what in life he could 
not or would not see; and then he has within him the punishment, the 
gnawing worm, wliJeh w'dl not die through time incalculable. II on the 
glasses there stood written ‘ oblimon,' on the barrel ‘ remembrance ’ is 
inscribed. 

“ When 1 road a good book, an historical work, I always think at last 
of the poetry of what T am reading, and of the omnibus of death, and 
wonder wdneb of tlic hero’s deeds lleath took out of the savings bank 
for him, and what jirovisiorjs he got on the journey into eternity. There 
M'as once a hreiieh King—I have forgotten liis name, for the names of 
good ])(‘ople ai’e sometimes forgotten, even by me, hut it will eoino hack 
some da^; tluTO was a King who, during a liuiiine, became the bene¬ 
factor ot his people; and the people raised to his memory a monument 
of snow, with the inscription, ‘Quicker than this melts didst thou 
bring help! ” 1 fancy lliat Death, looking back upon the monument, 
gave liim a single siiow-tlake as provision, a snew'-Hake that never melts, 
and this flake floated over his royal lu'ad, like a white butterfly, into the 
land of eternity. Thus too, then^ was a Louis XT. I have remembered 
his name, I’or one remembers what is bad—a trait of him often comes 
into my thoughts, and 1 wish one could say the story is not true. Ho 
had his lord high constable executed, and he could execute him, right 
or wrong; hnt he ha«l the innocent children of the constable, one seven 
and the other eight years old, placed under the scaflbld so that the warm 
blo(ul of their father spurted over them, and then he had thorn sent to 
the ilasiille, and shnt up in iron cages, wliere not even a coverlet Avas 
given them k) protect them from the cold. And King Louis senf the 
executioner to them every Aveek, and had a tooth pulled out of the head 
of cacli, that t hey might not be too comfortable; and the elder of the 
boys said, ‘My motlier Avould die of grief if she know that my younger 
brother liad to sull'cr so cruelly; therefore pull out two of my teeth, 
and spare him.’ The tears came into the hangman’s eyes, but the King’s 
will A\’as stronger than the tears; .and CA^ery Aveek two little teeth were 
brought to him on a silver plate; lie had demanded them, and ho had 
them. I fancy that Dcatli took these tAVo teeth out of the savings 
bonk of life, and gaA'e them to Louis XI;, to carry with him on the 
great journey into the land of immortality: they fly before him like two 
iiames of fire; they shine and burn, and they bite him, the innocent 
children’s teeth. 

“ Tes, that’s a serious journey, the omnibus ride on the great moving- 
day ! And when is it to be undertaken ? That’s just the serious par t of 
it. Any day, any hour, any minute, the omnibus may draw up. Winch 
of our deeds will Deatli take out of the saviugs hank, and giA^e to ns as 
provision ? Let us think of the moving-day that is not marked in the 
calendar.” 



(iOOD HUMOUR. 


Mr father loft me the best iuheritaneo; to wit—good humour. And 
who was my father ? Why, that has nothing to do with tho humour. 
He was lively and stout, round and fat; and his outer and inner man 
were in direct contradiction to his calling. And pray what was he by 
profession and calling in civil society ? Yes, if this were to be written 
down and printed in the very beginning of a book, it is probable that 
many when they read it would lay tho book aside, and say, “It looks 
so uncomfortable; 1 don’t like anything of that sort.” And yet my 
father was neither a horse slaughterer nor an,executioner; on the con¬ 
trary, his oliice plaeed him at the head of the most respectable gentry 
of the town; and he held his place by right, for it was his right place. 
He had to go first before the bisliup even, and before the RrincHJs of the 
Blood, Ho always went first—for ho was the driver of the hearse! 

There, now it’s out! And I will confess that when people saw my 
father sitting perched up on the omnibus of death, dn^ssed m his long, 
wide, black cloak, witli his black-bordered three-cornered hat on his 
hc^—and then his face, exactly as, the sun is drawn, round and jocund 
—it was difficult for them to think of the grave and of sorrow. Tho 
face said, “ It doesn’t matter, it doesn’t matter; it will be better than 
one thinks.” 

You see, I have inherited my good humour from him, and lAso the 
habit of going often to the churchyard, which is a good thing to do if 
it be done in the right spirit; and then 1 lake in the “ Intelligencer,” 
just as he used to do. • 

I am not quite young. I have neither wife, nor children, nor a 
library; but, as aforesaid, I take in the “ Intelligencer,” and that’s my 
favourite newspaper, as it was also my father’s. • It is very useful, and 
contains everything that a man needs to know—such as who preaches 
in the church and in the new books. And then what a lot of charity, 
and what a number of innocent, harmless verses are found in it! Ad¬ 
vertisements for husbands and wives, and requests for interviews—all 
quite simple and naturah Certainly, one may live merrily and be con¬ 
tentedly buried if one takes in the “ Ini elligencer.” And, as a concluding 
advantage, by the end of his life a man will have such a capital store of 
paper, that he may use it as a soft be(|, unless he prefers to rest upon 
wood-sharings. 

The newspaper and my walk to the churchyard were always my 
most exdting occupations—^they were like bathing-places for my good 
humour. 

The newspaper every one can read for himself. But please come with 
me to the churchyard; let us wandgr there vahere tho sun shines antT 
* the trees grow green. Each of the narrow houses is like a closed book, 
with the back placed uppermost, so that one can only read the title 
and judge what the book contains, but can tell nothing about it; but I 
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know something of them. I lieard it from my father, or found it out 
myself. 1 have it all dowTi in my record that 1 wrote out for my own 
use and ideaaure: all that lie here, and a lew more, too, are chronicled 
in it. 

Now we are in the churchyard. 

Here, behind this white railing, where once a rose tree grew—it is 
gone now, hut a little evergreen from the next grave stretches out its 
green lingers to make a show—there rests a very unhappy man; and 
yet, when he lived, ho was in what they call a good position. He had 
enough to live ii|)on, and something over; but worldly cares, or, to speak 
more correctly, his artistic taste, weighed heavily ii])on him. If in the 
evening he sat in the theatre to enjoy himself thoroughly, he would be 
(juite put out if the machinist ha<i put too stnuiga light into one side 
of the moon, or if the sky-pieces hung down ei* the scenes when they 
ought to have hung behind them, or when a palm tree was introduced 
into a scene rmresenting the Berlin Zoological Gardens, or a cactus in 
a view of tlie ^lyrol, or a beech tree in the lar north of Norway. As if 
that \va.9 of any consequence. Is it not quite immaterial ? Who would 
tidget about such a trifle ? It’s only make-believe, after all, and every 
one is expected to be amused. Then sometimes the public applauded 
too much to suit his taste, and sometimes too little. “ They 're like wet 
wood this evening,” he would saj’; “ they "won't kindle at all!” And 
then he would look round to see what kind of people they were; and 
sometimes he would find them laughing at the wrong time, when they 
ought not to have laughed, and that vexed him; and he fretted, and 
was nu unhapj)^ man, and at last fretted himself into his grave. 

Here rests a very happy man. Tliat is to say, a very grand man. 
He was of high birth, and that was lucky for him, for otherwise he 
would never have been anything worth speaking of; and nature orders 
all that very wisely, so that it’s quite cnamiing when we think of it. 
He used to go about in a coat embroidered back and front, and appeared 
in the saloons of society just like one of those costly, pcorl-cmbroidered 
bell-pulls, which have always a good, thick, serviceable cord behind them, 
to do the w'ork. He likewise had a good stout cord behind him, in the’ 
shape of a substitute, who did his duty, and who still continues to 
>do it behind another embroidered bell-pulL • Everything is so nicely 
managed, it’s enough to put one into a good humour. 

Here rests—well, it’s a very moiunM reflection—^here rests a mati 
who spent sixty-seven years considering how he should get a good idea. 
The oDject of his life was to say a good thing, and at last he felt con¬ 
vinced in his own mind that he had got one, and was so glad of it that 
he died of pure joy at having caught an idea at last. Nobody derived 
any benefit from it, and nobody even heard what the good thing was. 
Now, 1 can fancy t^t this same good thing won’t let him lie quiet in 
'liis grave; for let us supqiose that jt is a good thing which can only be 
brought out at breakfast if it is to make an effect, and that he, according 
to the received opinion concerning ghosts, can only rise and walk at 
midnight. Why, then the good thing would not suit the time, and the 
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man must cany his good idea down with him again. What an unhappy 
man he must be! 

Here rests a remarkably stingy woman. During her lifetime she used 
to get up at night and mew, so that the neighbours might think she 
kept a cat—she was sp remarkably stingy. 

Here is a j^iden of another kind. When the canary bird of the 
heart begins to chirp, reason puts her fingers in her ears. The maiden 
was going to be married, but—well, it*s an every-day story, aud we will 
let the dead rest. 

Here sleeps a widow who carried,melody in her mouth aud gall in ^ 
* her heart. She used to go out for prey in the families round about; 
and tbe prey she hunted was her neignbours’ faults, and she was an 
inde&tigaDle himter. 
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• 

Hero’s a familjr scpulclire. Every member of this family held so 
firmly to the opinions of the rest, that If all the world, and the news> 
papers into the bargain, said of a certain thing it is so and so, and the 
fittle boy came homc^ from school and said, “ I ’ve learned it thus and 
thus,” they declared his o])iiiion to be the only true one, because he 
belonged to the family. ‘ And it is an acknowledged fact, that if the 
yard cock of the family crowed at midnight, they would declare it was 
morning, though the watchmen and all the clocks in the city were 
crying out that it was twelve o’clock at night. 

The great poet Goethe concludes his “ Faust ” with the words “ may 
be continued and our wanderings in the churchyard may be continued 
too. If any of my friends, or my non-friends, go on too fast for me, I 
go out to my favourite spot, and select a mound, and bury him or her 
there—bury 1 hat person who is yet alive ; and there those I bury must 
stay till they ctmie baek as new and improved characters. I inscribe 
their life and their deeds, looked at in my fashion, in my record; and 
that *8 what all people ought to do. They ought not to bo vexed when 
any one goes on ridiculously, but bury him dirtsctly, and maintaiu their 
good humour, aijd keej) to the “ Inkdligeuccr,” which is often a hook 
written by the people with its hand guided. 

When tlio time comes for me to be bound with my history in the 
boards of the grave, 1 hope they w’ill put up as my epitaph, “A good 
humoured one.” And that’s my story. 


"IT\S QUITE TRUE!^» 

% 

*‘Tiiat is a terrible affair ! ” said a Hen; and she said it in a quarter of 
the town whoi-e the occurrence had not happened. “ That is a terrible 
affair in the poultry-house. I cannot slcjep alone to-night! It is quite 
fortunate that there are many of us on the roost together! ” And she 
told a tale, at ivhich the feathers of the other birds stood on end, and 
the cock’s comb fell dowm flat. It ’a quite true ! 

But we will begin at the beginning; and the beginning begins in a 
poultry-house in another part of the town. The sun went down, and 
the fowls jumped up on their perch to roost. There was a Hen, with 
white feathers and short logs, who laid her right number of eggs, and 
was a respectable hen in every way ; as she flew up on to the roost she 
pecked herself with her beak, and a little feather fell ou^'. 

‘•There it goes!” smd she; “the more I peck myself the handsomer 
I grow! ” And she said it quite memly, for she was a joker amnn g the 
-hens, though, as I havq said, she was very respectable; and then she 
went to sleep. • 

It was dark all around; hen sat by hen, but the one that sat next to 
the merry Hen did not sleep: she heard and she didn’t hear, ** 
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should do iu this world if one wishes to live in quiet; hut sho could 
not refrain from telling it to her next neighbour. 

“ Did you hear what was said hero just now ? I name no names; but 
here is a heii who wants to neck her feathers out to look well. If I 
were a cock I should despise her.” 

And just above the Hens sat the Owl, with her husband and her little 
owlets; the family had sharp ears, and they all heard every word that 
the neighbouring Hen had spoken, and they rolled their eyes, and the 
Mother-Owl clapped her wings and said, 

“Don’t listen to it! But J suppose you hoard what was Said there P 
I heard it with iny own ears, and one must hear much before one’s ears 
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fall off. There is one among the fowls who has so completely forgotten 
what is becoming conduht in a hen that she pulls out all her feathers, 
and then lets the cock see her.” 

“ Trenes garde aux enfants^' said the Dather-Owl. “That’s not fit 
for the children to hear.” 

“ I HI tell it to the>neighbour owl; she’s a very proper owl to associate 
with.” Andvshe flew’ away. 

“ Hoo! hoo! to-whoo! ” they both screeched in front of the neigh* 
hour’s dovecot to the doves within. “ Have you heard it ? Have you 
heard it ? Hoo! hoo! there’s a hen who has pulled out all her featnera 
for the sake of the cock. She’ll die with cold, ff she’s not dead already. ’ 

“ Coo! coo! Where, where ? ” cried the Pigeons. 

“ In the neighbour’s poultry-yard. I’ve as good as seen it myself. 
It’s hardly proper to lep^t the story, but it's quite true! ” 
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Believe it! believe every single word of it! ” cooed the Pigeons, 
and they cooed down into tlu'ir own poultry-yard. There ’a a hen, and 
some say that there are tAvo of them that have plucked out all theii* 
feathers, that they may not look like the rest, and that they may attract 
the cock’s attention. That’s a bold game, for one may catch cold and 
die of a fever, and they are both dead.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” crowed the Cock, and ho flew \ip on to the 
plank; his eyes were still very hea^y with sleep, but yet lie crowed. 
“ Three hens have died of an unfortunate attachment to a cock. They 
have plucked out all their feathers. That’s a terrible story. I won’t 
keep i.t to myself; let it travel farther.” 

“Let it travel farther!” piped the Bats; and the foAvls clucked and 
the cocks crowed, “ Ijet it go farther! let it go farther! ” And so the 
story travelled from poultry-yard to poultry-yard, and at last caino back 
to the place from Avliieh it bad gone forth. 

“Pive fowls,” it was told, “have plucked out all their feathers to 
show which of them had hecome thinnest out ol love to the ct>ck; and 
then they have peeked cacli other, and fallen dowii dead, lo llie shame 
and disgrace of their families, and to the great loss of the proprietor.” 

And the lien who had lost the little lt>ose feather, of course did not 
know her own story again; and as she was a very respectable lien, she 
said, 

“ I dc8])iae those fowls; but there are many of that sort. One ought 
not to hush up such a thing, and 1 shall do Avhat 1 can that the story 
may get into the jjapers, and then it Avill be spread over all the country, 
and that will servo those fowls right, and their families too.” 

It was put into the newspa])er; it was printed; and it’s quite true— 
that one little feather Quay stvell till it lecomec Jive fowls. 


CHILDREN’S PRATTLE. 

At the rich merchant’s there was a children’s party; rich people’s 
children and grand people’s children were tli^. The merchant was a 
learned man: he had once gone through the college examination, for his 
honest father had kept him to this, his father who had at first oidy been 
a cattle dealer, but mways an honest and industrious man. The trade 
had brought money, and the merchant had manned to increase the 
store. Cmver he was, and he had also a heart, but there was less said 
of his heart than of his money. At the merchant’s, grand people went 
in and out—people of blood, as it is called, and people of intellect, and 
,people who had both of these, and people who had neither. Now there 
was a children’s party there, and child^n’s prattle, and children speak 
frankly from the heart. Among the rest there was a beautiful uttle 
^1, but the little one was terribly proud; but the serA ants had taught 
nes that, not her parents, who were far too sensible people. Her 
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was a groom of the bod*chamber, and that is a Tory grand olBce, and she 
knew it. 

“I am a cliihl of the bed-chamber,” she said. 

Now she might just as well have been a child of the cellar, for nobody 
can help hia birth ; and then she told the other children that she was 
“ well born,” and aaid that no one who was not well born could ^et on 
far in the world: it was of no use to read and to be industrious, if one 
w'as not well born one could not achieve anything. 

“ And those whose names end with *sen,’ ” saicl she, “ they cannot be 
anything at all. One must put one’s arms akimbo and make the elbows 
fjuite pointed, and keep them at a great distance, these * sen! ’ ” 



TUB rooa hot ax thk suob. 


And sho stuck out her pretty little arms, and made the elbows quite 
pointed, to show how it .was to be done, and her little arms wxro very 
pretty. She was. a sweet little girl. 

Blit the little daughter of the merchant became very angry at this 
fBpeech, for her father’s name was Petersen, and she knew tliat the name 
ended in “ senand therefore she said, a-s proudl}'^ as ever she could, 

“ But my papa edn buy a hundred dollars’ worth of bon-bons, and 
throw th^m to the children! Can your papa do that ? ” 

“Tea, but my papa,” said an author’s little d.aughtor, my p.apa can 
put your papa and everybody’s papa into the newspaper. All people 
are aftaid of him, my mamma says, for it is njy father wlio rules m th€ 

paper.” * 

And the little maiden looked exceedingly proud, as though she Tiad 
been a real Princess, who is expected to look jjroud. 
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But outside at the door, whicli was ajar, stood a poor boy, peeping 
througli the crack of the door. He was of such lowly station that he 
was not even allowed to enter the room. He had turned the spit for the 
cook, and she liad allowed him to stand behind the door, anil to look at 
the well-dressed children who were making a meriy day -within, and for 
him that was a great deal. 

“ Oh, to bo one of them!” thought he; and then he heard what was 
said, which was certainly calculated to make him very unhappy. His 

I jarents at home had not a penny to spare to buy a newspaper, much 
ess could they write one; and wliat was worst of all, his father’s name, 
and conseijuently his own, ended completely in ‘sen,’ and so he could not» 
turn out well. That was terrible. But, after all, he had been born, and 
very well born as it seemed to him; that could not be otherwrise. 

And that is what was done on that evening. 

Many years liave elapsed since then, and in the course of years 
children become growm-up persons. 

Ill the town stood a sjilcndid house; it was filled wdth all kinds of 
beautiful objects and treasures, and all people wished to see it; oven 
people who dw'elt out of town came in to see it. Which of the children 
of W'hom ivc have told might call this house his own ? To know that is 
very easy. -No, no; it is not so very easy. The house belonged to the 
poor little boy who had stood on that night behind the door, and he had 
become something great, although liis name ended in “ sen,”—Thor- 
waldscu. 

And the tlirco^ other children ? the children of hlood and of money, 
and of spiritual pride P W^cll, they had nothing whercw’ith to reproach 
each other—they turned out well enough, for they had been well 
dowered hy nature; and w'hat they had thought and spoken on that 
evening long ago was mere children's prattle. 


Tin: in.VING TRUNK. 

• 

T^ere was once a merchant, who was so rich that he could pave the 
whole street with gold, and almost have enough left for a little lane. 
But he did not do that; he knew how to employ his money differently. 
WThen he spent a shilling he got back a crown, such a clever merchant 
was he; and this continued till he died. 

His son now got all this money; and lie lived merrily, going to tho 
masquerade every evening, making kites out of dollar notes, and playing 
at ducks and drakes on the sea coast with gold pieces instead of pebbles. 
In this way the money might soon be spent, and indeed it was so. At 
last he had no more tlion four shillings left, and no clothes to wear but 
a pair of slippers and an old dressing-go-wn. Now his friends did not 
trouble^ themselves any more about him, as they could not walk with 
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him in the street, but one of them, who was good natured, sent liiin an 
old trunk, with the remark, “ Pack up !** Yes, that was all very well, 
but he had nothing to pack, therefore he seated himself in the trunk. 
That was a wonaerful trunk. So soon as any one pressed the lock,,, 
the trunk could fly. He pressed it, and, tohirr! avray flew tlie trunk 



with him through the* chimney and over the clouds, farther and farther 
aw'ay. But as*often as the bottom of the trunk cracked a little he was 
in great fear lest it might go to pieces, and then he w ould have flung a 
fine somersault! In that way he came to the land of the Turks. He 
hid the trunk in a wood under some dry leavesi and then went into the 
> town. He could do that very well, for among the Turks all the people 
•went dressed like himself in dressing-gown and slippers. Then he met 
a nurse with a little child. 
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“ Here, you Turkish nurso,” he began, “ what kind of a great castle 
is that close by the town, in which the windows are so high up ?” 

“There dwells tlie Sultan’s daughter,” replied she. “ It is prophesied 
that she will be very unliappy respecting a lover; and therefore no¬ 
body may go to her, unless the Sultan and Sultana are there too.” 

“Thank you!" said the merchant’s son; and he went out into the 
forest, seated himself in his trunk, flew on the roof, and crept through 
the window into tlio Princess’s room. 

She was lying asl(!ep on the sofa, and she was so beautiful that the 
■ merchant’s son nas compelled to kiss her. Then she aw'oke; and was 
very much startled; but he said he was a Tiirkisli angel who had come 
doAvn to her through the air, and that pleased her. 

They sat down side by side, and he told her stories about her eyes; 
be tol^ her they were the most: glorious dark lakes, and that thoughts 
were swimming about in them like mermaids. ..And he told her about 
her forehead; that it was a snowy mountain with the most splendid 
halls and pictures. And he told her about tho stork who brings the 
lovely little cluldren. 

Yes, those were fine histories! Then he askod the Princes if she 
would marry him, and she said “ Yea,” directly. 

“ Hut you must come here on Saturday,” said she. “ Then the Sultan 
and the Sultana will bo here to tea. They will be very proud that 1 
am to marry a Turkish angel. But take care that you know a very 
pretty story, for both my parents are very fond indeed of stories. My 
mother likes them high-flown and moral, hut my father likes them 
merry, so that one can laugh.” 

“Yes, I shall bring no marriage gilPb but a story,” said be; and so 
they parted. Bui the Princess gave him a sabre, the sheath embroidered 
w'itn g(dd pieces, and that was very useful to him. 

Now ho flew away, bought a new dressing-gown, and sat in the forest 
and made up a story; it was to be ready by Batnr^y, and that was not 
an easy thing. 

By the time he bad finished it Saturday had come. The Sultan and 
his wiib and all tbo court were at the Princess’s to tea. He was re¬ 
ceived very graciously. 

“ Will you relate us a story ?” said the St\Itaua; “ one that is deep 
and edifying.” 

“ Yes, but one that wo can laugh at,” said the Sultan. 

“ Certainly,” he replied; and began. And now listen well. 

“ There w'as once a bundle of Matches, and these Matches were par¬ 
ticularly proud of their liigh descent. Their genbalogictd tree; that is 
to say, the great fir trt'O of which each of them was a little splinter, liad 
been a great old tree out in the forest. The Matches now lay between 
a Tinder-Box and an old iron Pot; and they were telling about the da^a 
' of their youth. ‘ Xes, v^hen we were upon the green boughs,’ they said, 

‘ then we really were u]>on the ^een boughs! Every morning and 
evening thew} was diamond tea for us, I mean dew; we had sunshine. 
all;^lay long whenever the sun shone, and all the little birds had to tell 
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stories. We could see very well that we were rich, for the other trees 
.were only dressed out in suiiimer, whiles our family had the iiurans to 
wear p^cen dresses in the winter^as well. But then the woodcutter 
came, like a greai, revolution, and our family was broken up. The head 
of the family got an appointment as mainmast in a first-rate shijs, which 
could sail round the world if necessary; the other brauches went to 
other places, and now we have the office of kindling a light for the 
vulgar herd. That’s lunv we grand people came to bo in the kitchen.’ 

“ ‘ My fate was of a different kind,’ said the iron Pot which stood 
next to the Matches. ‘ From the beginning, ever since 1 came into the 
world, there has been a groat deal of scouring and cooking done in me. 
T look after the jjriielical part, and am tho first heni in the house. My 
only pleasure is to sit in my place after dinner,, very clean and neat, 
and to carry on a sensible conversation with my comrades. But exce]»t 
the Water-Pot, which sometimes is taken down into tho courtyard, wo 
always live w'itliin our four walls. Our oidy newsmonger is the Market 
Basket; but he speaks very uneasily about tho govenuuent and the 

S )le. Yes, the other day th(M’e was an old. ]»ot that fell down from 
it, and burst Jfe’s liberal, I. can tell you !* ‘iVovy j-ou’re talking 
too mucli,’ the Tinder-Box interrupted, and tho stgel struck against the 
flint, so that sparks flew out. ‘ Shall wc not have a merry evening f’ 

“ ‘ Yes, let us talk about who is the grandest,’ said tlie Mutches. 
“‘No, I don’t like to talk about myself,’ retorted tho Pot. ‘Let us 
get up an evening entertainment. 1 will begin. I will tell a story from 
real life, something that every one has experienced, so that we can easily 
imagine the situation, and take pleasure in it. On the Baltic, by the 
Danish shore—’ 

“ ‘ That ’a a pretty beginning! ’ cried all the Plates. ‘ That will be a 
story we shall like.’ ^ * 

“ ‘ Tea, it happened to me in my youth, when I lived in a quiet family 
where the furniture was polished, and the floors scoured, and new cur¬ 
tains were put up every fortnight.* 

“ ‘ What an interesting way you have of telling a story!’ said the Car¬ 
pet Broom. ‘ One can tell directly that a man is speaking who has been 
in woman's society. There’s something pure runs through it.’ 

“ And the pot went on telling his story, and the end was as good 
os the beginning. 

“All the Plates rattled with joy, and the Carpet Broom brought some 
green parsley out of the dust-hole, and put it like a wreath ori tlie Pot, 
for he knew that it would vex the others. ‘ If I crown him to-day,’ it 
thought, ‘ he will crown me to-morrow.* 

“ ‘Now I ’ll dance,* said the Fire Tongs, and they danced. Preserve us! 
how that implement could lift up one leg! The old chair-cushion burst 
to see it. ‘ Shall I be crowned too ? ’ thought the Tongs; and indeed a 
wreath was aw'orded. • ' 

* “ ‘ ’re only common people, after all! * thought the Matches. 

Now the Tea-Um was to sing; but she said she had taken cold, and 
could not sing unless she felt boiling within. But that was only aflec- 
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tation; she did not want to sing, except when she was in the parlour 
with the grand people. 

“ In the window sat an old Quill Pen, with which the maid generally 
wrote: there was nothing remarkable about this pen, except that it liaci 
been dipped too deep into the ink, but she was proud of that. ‘If the 
Tea-Urn Avon’t sing,’ she said ‘ she may leave it alone. Outside hangs a 
nightingale in a cage, and ho can sing. lie hasn’t had any education, 
but this evening we ’ll say nothing about that.’ 

*“I think it very wrong,’ said the Q’ca Kettle—he was the kitciien 
singer, and half-brother to tlic Tea-Urn—‘ that that rich and foreign bird 
should be listened to! Is that patriotic ? Let the Atarket Basket decide.’ 

“*I am vexed,’ said the Market Basket. ‘Nt* one can imagine how 
much I am secretly vexed. Is that a pro])er wa>- of spending the even¬ 
ing ? WoiJd it not bo more scnsiblo to })ut tlie house in order? Let 
each one go to his own ]>lace, and I would arrange the whole game. 
That would bo quite anoilier thing.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, let us make a disturbance,’ cried they all. Then the door 
opened and the maid came in, and they all stood still; not one stirred. 
But there was not one pot among them who did n{»t know what he could 
do, and how grand ho^wMs. ‘ Y'es, if I had liked.^ach one thought, ‘ it 
might Imvo been a very merry evening.’ ® 

*• The servant gii'l took the Matches and lighted the fire w'ith them. 
Mercy! how they 8j)uttered and hurst out into flame! ‘ Kow every one 
can see,’ tliought they, * that wo are the first. How we shine! what a 
light! ’—and they burned out.” 

“That wasia capital.story,” said the Sultana. “1 feel myself quite 
carried away to the kitchen, to the Matches. Yes, now thou shalt 
marry our daughter.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the Saltan, “thou shalt many our daughter 
on Monday.” 

And they called him thou, because he was to belong to tlie family. 

The wedding was decided on, and on the evening before it tlio whole 
city W'RB illuminated. Biscuits and cakes were thrown a .oug the 
people, the street boys stood on their toes, called out “ Hurrah! ” and 
whistled on their fingers. It was uncommonly splendid. 

“Yes, I shall have to give something as a treat,” thought the mer¬ 
chant’s son. So be bought rockets and crackers, and every imaginable 
sort of firework, put them all into his trunk, and flew up into the air. 

“Crack!” how they went, and how they went off! All the Turks 
hopped up with such a start that their slippera.flew about their ears; 
such a meteor th^ had never yet seen. Now they CQuld understand 
that it must be a Turkish angel who was going to marrT the Princess. 

What stories people tell! Every one whom he asked about it bad 
seen it in a separate way; but one and all thought it fine. 

“I saw the IHirkish^angel himself,” said one. “He had eyes lil^ 
glowing stars, and a beard like foaming water.” 

4 “He flew in a fiery mantle,” said another; “the most lovely little 
cherub peeped forth from among the folds.” 
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Tes, they were wonderful things that ho heard; and on the following 
day ho was to be married. 

JiTow he went back to the forest to rest himself in his trunk. But 
what had become of that ? A spark from tbe tu’eworks bad set flro to 
it, and the trunk was burned to ashes. Ke could not fly any more, and 
k cculd not get to his bride. 

yii-i stood all day on the roof waiting; and most likely she is waiting 
still. But he wanders through llio world telling fairy tales; but they 
are not so merry as that one he told about the hiatches. 



thk AjraEi.s*Disc()i;Bsisa aboox thb child. 


THE LAST PEARL. 

TTe a*a in a^rich, a*happy house; all are cheerful and full of ^oy, 
master, servantsf and friends of the family; for on this day an heir, a 
sou had been bom, and mother and child were doing exceedingly well. 

The burning lamp in the bed-chamber had been partly shaded, and 
the w^indows were guarded by heavy^curtains •if some costly silken 
&hric. The carpet was thick and soft as a mossy lawn, and everything 
invited to slumber—^was charmingly suggestive of repose; and the nurse 
found that, for she slept; and here she might sleep, for‘everything was 

Li 
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good and blessed. The guardian spirit of the liouse leaned against the 
head of the bed; over the child at thfe mother’s breast there spread as 
it were a net of shining stars in endless number, and each star was a 
pearl of happiness. All the good stars of life had brought their gifts 
to the new-born one; here sparkled health, wealth, fortune, and love- 
in Bh<jrt, everything that man can wish for on earth. 

“ Everything has been presented here,” said the guardian spirit. 

“ No, not ev<5rything,” said a voice near him, the voice of the child’s 
good angel. “ One fiiiry has not yet brought her gift; but sho will do 
so some day; even if years should elapse first, sho will bring her gift. 
The last pearl is yet wanting.” 

“Wanting! here nothing maybe wanting; and if it should be the 
case, let me go and seek the powerful fairy; let us betake ourselves to 
her! ” ' 

“ She comes! she will come some day unsought! Her pearl may not 
be wanting; it must be there, so that the complete crown may be won.’^ 

“ Where is sho to be found ? Where does she dwell ? Tell it me, 
and I will })rocure the pearl.” 

“ You will do that ?” said the good angel of the child. “ I will lead 
you to her directly, wherever she may be. She has no abiding-jilace— 
sometimes she rules iu the Emperor’s palace, sometimes you will find 
her in the peasant’s humble cot; she goes by no person without leaving 
a trace: she brings two gifts to all, bo it a world or a triilel To this 
child also she must come. You think the time is equally long, but not 
equally profitable. Come, let us go for tliis pearl, the last pearl in all 
this wealth, 

And baud in hand they floated towards the spot where the fairy was 
now lingering. 

It was a great house, with dark windows and empty rooms, and a 
peculiar stillness reigned therein; a whole row of windows had been 
opened, so that the rough air could penetrate at its pleasure : the long 
white hanging curtains moved to and fro in the current of wind. 

In the middle of the room was- placed an open coffin, and in this 
coffin lay the corpse of a woman, still in the bloom of youth, and very 
beautiful. Fresh roses were scattered over her, so that only the delicate 
folded hands and the noble face, glorified in death by the solemn look 
of consecration and entrance to the better world, were visible. 

Around the coffin stood the husband and the children, a whole troop; 
the youngest child rested on the father’s arm, and nil bade tbeir mother 
the last farewell; the husband kissed her band, (he hand which now was 
as a withered le^, but which a short time ago had b^en working and 
striving in diligent love for them all. Tears of sorrow rolled over their 
cheeks, and fell in heavy drops to the floor; but not a word was spoken. 
The silence which reigned here expressed a world of grief. With silent 
footsteps and with mahy a sob they quitted the room. 

A. burning light stands in the room, and the long red wick peers out 
high above the flame that flickers in the current of air. Strange men 
Jbome iu, and lay the lid on the coffin over the dead one, and dnve the 
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nails firmly in, and the blows of the hammer resound through the 
house, and echo in the hearts that are bleeding. 

“ "VVliither art thou leading me ?” asked the guardian spirit. “ Here 
dwells no fairy whose pearl might be counted amongst the best gifts for 
life!” 

“Here she lingers; here in this sacred hour,” said the angel, and 
pointed to a corner of the room ; and there, where in her lifetime the 
mother had taken her seat amid flowers and pictures; there from 
whence, like the beneficent fairy of the liouae, she had greeted husband, 
children, and friends; from whence, like the suiiheams she had spread 
joy and cheerfulness, and been the centre jind the heqrt of all—there 
sat a strange woman, clad.in long garments. It was “the Chastened 
Heart,” now mistress and mother here in the dead lady’s place. A hot 
tear rolled down into her lap, and formed itself into a pearl glowing 
with all the colours of tlie rainbow. The angel seized it, and the pearl 
shone like a star of sevenfold radiance. 

The pearl of Chastening, the last, which must not be wanting! it 
heightens the lustre and the meaning of the other pearls. Ho you see 
the sheen of the rainbow—of the bow that unites heaven and earth ? 
A bridge bos been built between this world and the heaven beyond. 
Through the earthly niglit we gaze upward to the stars, looking for per¬ 
fection. Contemplate it, the pearl of Chastening, fljr it hides within 
itself the wings that shall carry us to the better world. 


THE STORKS. 

Oir the last house in a little village stood a Stork’s pest. The Mother- 
Stork sat in it with her four young ones, who stretched out their heads 
with the pointed black beaks, for their beaks had not yet turned red. A 
little way off* stood the Father-Stork, all alone on the ridge of tho roof, 
quite upright and stift'; he had drawn up one of his legs, so as not to bo 
quite idle while he stood smitry. One would have thought he had been 
carved out of wood, so still did he stand. He thought, “ It must look 
very grand, that my wife has a sentry standing by her nest. They can’t 
tell that it is her husband. They certainly think I have been com¬ 
manded to stand here. That looks so aristocratic! ” And ht; went on 
standing on one leg. * 

Below in the%treet a whole crowd of children were playing; and when 
they caught sight of the Storks, one of the boldest of the boys, and 
afterwards all of them, sang the old verae about the Storks. But they 

only sang itjust as he could remember it : ^ 

• 

* " Btork, stork, fly away; 

SUtid not on one leg tchday, 

Tlw dear wife is in wo iiost, 

VHnere abe rocks her yaaag to rest. 
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*' The first ho will bo hanced. 

The Buoond will bu hit, 

The third ho will bo sliot. 

And the fourth put oti the spit*” 

“ Just hear what those boys are saying! ” said the little Stork-children. 
“ They say wo ’re to bo hanged and killed.” 

“ You ’re not to care for that!” said the Mother-Stork. “ Don’t listen 
to it, and then it won’t matter.” 

But the boys w'eut on singing, and pointed at tlie Storks mockingly 
with their lingers; only one boy, whoso name was Peter, declared tliat 
it was a sin to make a jest of animals, and he would not join in it at all. 

The 3Iothi'r-Stork comforted her children. “Don’t you mind it at 
all,” she said; “ see how quiet your father stands, though it’s only on 
one leg.” 

“Wo arc very much afraid,” said the young Storks : and they drew 
their ij^eads far back into the iiost. 

Now to-day, vvhen the children came out again to play, and saw the 
Storks, they sang their song: 

“ Thp first hfi will bo hanfcod, 

Tlio second will be hit-" 

“ Shull WO bo hanged and beaten ?” asked the young Storks. 

“ No, certainly not,” replied the mother. “ You shall loam to fly; 
I’ll oxoreiso you; then we shall flyout into the meadows and pay a visit 
to the frogs; they will bow before ua in the water, tmd sing ‘ Co-ax! 
co-ax!’ and then wo shall eat them up. That will bo a real pleasure.” 

“ And whuf. then ?” asked the young Storks. 

“ Then all i lie Storks will assemble, all that are her© in the whole 
country, and the autumn exercises begin; then one must fly well, for 
that itf highly important, for whoever cannot fly properly wdll be thrust 
dead by the general’s beak; so take care and learn wdl when the exercis¬ 
ing begins.” 

“ But then we shall be killed, as the boys say;—and only listen, now 
they’re singing again.” 

“ Listen to me, and not to them,” said the Mother-Stork. “ After the 
groat review we shall fly away to the warm, countries, far away from 
here, over mountains and forests. We shall fly to Egypt, where there 
are three covered houses of stone, which curl in a point and tower above 
the clouds; they are called pyramids, and are older than a stork can 
imagine. . There is a river in that county which runs out of its bed, 
and then all the laud is turned to mud. One walks about in the mud, 
and eats frogs.” , 

“ Ob! ” cried all the young ones. 

“ Yes! It is glorious there I One does nothing all daylong but eat; 
and while we are so comfortable over there, bore there is not a green 
leaf on the trees; hercl it is so cold that the clouds freeze to piec^ and 
fall down in little white rags! ” 

It was the snow that she meant, but she could not explain it in any 
o1j)ier way. 




THE BOVS MOCEIKO TUB STonKS. 


“ And do the naughty boys freeze to pieces ? ” asked the young 
Storks., • 

“ No, they da not freeze to pieces ; but they are not far from it, and 
must ait in the dark room and cower. You, on the other hand, can fly 
about in foreign lands, where there are flowers, and the sun shines 
warm.”' 

Now some time had elapsed, and the nestlings had grown so large 
that they could stand upright in the nest and look far around ; and the 
Yather-Stork came eyfiry day with delicious frogs, little snakes, and all 
kinds of storl^-dainties as he found them. Oh! it looked funny when 
he performed feats before them I He laid his head quite back upon his 
tail, and clapped with his beak as if he had been a little clipper; and 
then he told them stories, all about the marshes. 

‘‘Listen! now you must learn to*fly,” said the Mother-Stork one 
‘ day ; and all the four young ones had to go out on the ridge of the roof. 
Oh, how they tottered! how they balanced themselves with their wings, 
and yet they were nearly falling down. 
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“ Only look at me,” said the mother. “Thus you must hold your 
heads! Thus you must pitch your feet! One, two! one, two! That *8 
what will help you on in the world.” 

Then she flew a little way, and the young ones made a little clumsy 
leap. Hump !—there they lay, for their bodies were too heavy. 

“ 1 will not fly ! ” said one of the young Storks, and crept back into 
the nest; “ 1 don't care about getting to tlie warm countries.” 

“ J)o you want to freeze to death here, wdien the winter comes ? Are 
the boys to come and hang you, and singe you, and roast you ? Now 
1 ’ll call them.” 

“ Oh, no! ” cried the young Stork, and hopped out on to the roof 
again like the rest. 

On the third day they could actually fly a little, and then they thought 
they could also soar and ho%’^er in the air. They tried it, but—bump!— 
down they tumbled, and they had to shoot their wings again quickly 
enough. Now the boys came into the street again, and sang their song: 

“ stork, stork, fl.T away' ” 

“ Shall \vc fly down and pick their eyes out ? ” asked the young Storks. 

“ No,” replied the mother, “ let them alone. Only listen to me, 
that's lar more important. One, two, three!—now we fly round to the 
right. On<*, two, three!—now to the left round the chimney! See, that 
was very good! the last kick witli the feet was so neat and correct that 
you shall have permission to-morrow to fly with mo to the marsh! 
Several nice stork families go there with their young: show them that 
mine are the i^iccst^^and that you con start proudly; that looks well, 
and will gi^t ydu consideration.” 

“But are we not to take revenge on the rude boys?” asked the 
young Sjiorks. 

“ Let them scream as much as they like. You will fly up to the 
clouds, and get to the land of the pyramids, when they will have to 
shiver, and not have a green leaf or a sweet apple.” 

“Yes, w’e wnll revenge ourselves!” they whispered to one another; 
and then the exercising went on. 

Among all the boys down in the street, the one most bent upon sing¬ 
ing the teasing song was ho who had begun and he W'as quite a littte 
boy. He could hardly be more than six years old. The young Storks 
certainly thought he was a hundred, for he was much bigger than their 
mother and father; and how should they know how old children and 
^rown-up people can be ? Tlieir revenge was to come upon this boy, 
lor it was he wboi had begun, and he always kept On. The youmg Storks 
were very angry; and as they ^w bigger they were Ifess inclined to 
bear it r at last their mother had to promise them that they should be 
revenged, but not till the last day of their stay. 

“ We must first see how you behave at the grand review. If you get 
through badly, so that tne generd stabs you through the chest with nis 
beak, the boys will be right, at least in one way. Let us see.” 

“ Yes, you shall see!” cried the young Storks; and then th^ took 
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all imaginable pains. They practised every day, and flew so neatly and 
so lightly that it was a pleasure to see them. 

Now the autumn came on; all the Storks began to assemble, to fly 
away to the warm countries while it is winter here. That was a review. 
They had to fly over forests and villages, to show how well they could 
soar, for it was a long journey they had before them. The young Storks 
did their part so well that they got as a mark, Eemarkalily well, with 
irogs and snakes.*’ That w'as ^e highest mark; and they might eat 
the frogs and snakes; and that is what they did. 

“ Now we will be revenged! ” they said. 

“ Tes, certainly! ” said the Mother-Stork. “ TVhat I have thought of 
will be the best. I know the pond in which all the little mortals lie 
till the stork com^ and brings them to their pimtruts. The pretty little 
babies lie there and dream so sweetly as they never dream afterwards. 
All parents are glad to have such a child, and all children want to have 
a sister or a brother. Now w'O will fly to the pond, and bring one for 
each of the children who have not sung the naughty song and laughed 
at the storks.” 

“ But he who began to sing—that naughty, ugly boy! ” screamed the 
young Storks; “ what shall we do with him ? ” 

“ There is a little dead child in the pond, one that has dreamed itself 
to death; we will bring that for him. ’Jlicn ho will cry because we 
have brought him a little dead brother. But that good boy—^you have 
not forgotten him, the one who said, ‘ It is wrong to laugh at animals!’ 
for him we will bring a brother and a sister too. And as his name is 
Peter, all of you shaU be called Peter too.” % 

And it was done as she said; all the storks were named Peter, and 
so they are all called even now. 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Ghandmotheb is very old; she has many wrinkles, and her hair is 
quite white; but her ey^s, which are like two stars, and even more 
beau^fol, look at you mildly and pleasantly, and it does you good to 
look into them. And then she can tell the most wonderful stories; and 
she has a gown with great flowers worked in it, and it is of hea\'y silk, 
and it rustles. Grandmother knows a great deal, for. she was alive 
before father and mefther, that’s quite certain! Grandmother has a 
hymn-book with great silver clasps, and she often reads in that book; 
in the middle of the boi^ lies a rose, quite flat and dry; it is not as 
pretty as the roses she Ms standing in the glass, and yet she smileB at it 
most pleasantly of all, and tears even come into her eyes. 1 wonder 
.why Grandmother looks at the withejfed flower in the old book in that 
way ? Do you know ? Why, each time t^t Grandmother’s tears fall 
upon the rose, its colours become fresh again; the rose swells and Alls 
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the whole room with ita fragrance; the walls sink as if they were but 
mist, and all around her is the glorious green wood, where in summer 
the sunlight streams through the leaves of the trees; and Grandmother 
—^why, she is ydung again, a charming maid with light curls and full 
blooming cheeks, pretty and graceful, fresh as any rose; but the eyes, 
the mild blessed eyes, they have been left to Grandmother. At her side 
sits a young man, tall and strong; he gives the rose to her, and she 
si^es; Grandmother cannot smile thus now"!—yea, now she smiles f 
But now he has passed away, and many thoughts and many forms of the 
past; and the handsome young man is gone, and the rose lies in the 
hymn-book, and Grandmother sits there i^in, an olU woman, and 
glances down at the withered rose that lies in Jhe book. 

Now Grandmother is dead. She had been sitting in her arm-chair, 
and telling a long, longf capital tale; and she said the tale was told now, 
and she was tired; and she leaned her bead back to sleep awhile. One 
could hear her breathing as she slept; but it became quieter and more 
quiftt, and her countenance was fim of happiness and peace: it seemed 
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as if a Bunsbine spread over her features; and she smiled again, and 
then the people said she u as dead. 

She was laid in the black coflin; and there she lay shrouded in the 
white linen folds, looking beautiful and mild, though her eyes were 
closed ; but every wrinkle hud vanished, and there was a smile around 
her mouth; lier hair was silver-white and venerable; and wc did not feed 
at all afraid to look at the corpse of her who had been the dear good 
Grandmother. And the hymn-book w'as placed under her head, for she 
had wdshed it so, and the rose was still ia tlj 9 old book; and then they 
buried (Trandmothcr. . 

On the grave, close by the churchyardrWall, they planted a rose tree; 
and it was full of roses; and^^the nightingale flow singing over the 
flowers and over the grave. In the chiircli the flifTst psalms sounded 
from the organ—tlie psalitj^-that w'ere written in the old book under 
the dead one’s head. The moon shone down npou the grave, but the 
dead one was not thc're. Every child could go safely, even at night, and 
pluck a rose there by the churchyard w^all. A dead person knows moro 
than all we living ones. The dead know what a terror would come upon 
UB, if the siningc thing w'ere to happen that they a])pcared among us: 
the dead are better than vve all; the dead return no more. I'he earth 
has been heaped over the coffin, and it is earth tliat lies in tlie eolfin ; 
and the leaves of the hymn-hook are dust, and the rose, with all its 
recollections, has returned to dust likewise. Eut above there bloom 
fresh roses; the nightingale sings and the organ sounds, and the 
remembrance lives of the old Grandmother with the mild eyes that 
always looked young. Eyrs can never die! Ours ^ill once behold 
Grandmother again, young and beautiful, as when lor the first time she 
kissed the fresh red rose that is now dust in the grave. 


THE UGlV duckling. 

It was glorious out ia the country. It was summer, and the corn¬ 
fields were yellow, and the oats were green; the hay had been put up, 
in stacks in the green meadows, and the stork went about on his long 
red legs, and chattered Egyptian, for this was the language he had 
learned from his good mother. All around the fields and meadows vere 
great forests, and id the midst of these forests lay deep lakes. Yes, it 
was really glbrious out in the country. In the. midst of the sunshine 
there lay an old farm, surrounded by deep canals, and from the wall 
down to the water grew great burdocks, so high tliat little children 
could stand upright under the loftiest of thfcm. It was just as wild 
there as in the deepest wood. Here sat a Duck upon her nest, for she 
had to hatch her young ones *, but she was almost tired out before the 
little ones came; and then she so seldom had visitors. The other ducks 
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better to swim about in the canals than to run up to sit down 
under a burdock, and cackle with her. 

At last one egg-shell after another burst open. Piep! ,piep! ” it cried, 
and in all the eggs there were little creatures that stuck out their heads. 

“ Bap! rap! ” they said; and they all came rapping out as fust as they 
could, Poking all round them under the green leaves; and the mother 
let them look as much as they chose, for green is good for the eyes. 

“ How wide the world is ! ” said the young ones, for they certainly 
had much more room now than when they were in the eggs. 

“po you Ihijik this is all the world?” asked the mother. “That 
extends far across the other side of the garden, quite into the parson’s 
field, but 1 have never been there yet. 1 hope you are all together,” she 
continued, and stood up. “I'To, 1 have not all. Tlie largest egg still 
lies there. How long is that to last? I am really tii*cd of it.” And she 
sat down again. 

“ Well, how goes it?” asked an old Duck who had come to pay her a 
visit. 

“ It lasts a long time with that one egg,” said the Duck who sat there. 
“It will not burst. Now, only look at the others; are they not the 
‘ prettiest ducks one could possibly see ? They are all like their father; 
the had fellow never comes to see me.” 

“Xet me see the egg which will not burst,” said the old visitor. 
“ Believe me, it is a turkey’s egg. I was once cheated in that way, and 
had much anxiety and trouble with the young ones, for they are afraid 
of the water. I could not get them to venture in. 1 quacked and 
clucked, hut it ^I’oe no use. Let me see the egg. Yes, that’s a turkey’s 
egg! Let it lie there, and teach the other children to swim.” 

“ I think I will sit on it a little longer,” said the Duck. “ I’ve sat so 
long now'tliat I can sit a few days more.” 

“ Just as you please,” said tlio old Duck; and she went away. 

At last the great egg burst. “ Piep! piep! ” said the little one, and 
crept forth. It was very large and very ugly. The Duck looked at it. 

“ It’s a very largo duckling,” said slie ; “ none of the others look like 
that: can it really be a turkey chick ? Now we shall soon find it out. 
It must go into the water, even if I have to thrust it in myself.” 

The next day the weather was splendidly bright, and the sun shone 
on all the green trees. The Mother-Duck w'ent down to the water with 
all her little ones. Splash she jumped into the water. “ Quack! quack! ” 
she said, and one duckling after another plunged in. The water closed 
over their heads, but they came up in an instant,^and swam capitally; 
their legs went of themselves, and there they were all-in the wat». 
The ugly grey Dnckliqg swam with them. 

“ No, it’s not a turkey,” said she; “ look how well it can use its legs, 
and how upright it holds itself. It is my own child! On the whole 
it’s quite pretty, if one looks at it^rightly. Quack! quack! come with 
me, and I ’ll lead you out into the great world, and present you in the 
poultrv-yard; but keep close to mo, so that no one may tread on you, 
and iikike care of the cats!” 




THE HHCKUNO TEASED DT THE GOOSE. 


And BO they came into the poultry-yard. There vraa a terrible riot 
going on in there, for two familiea were quarrelling about an eel’s head, 
and the cat got it after all. 

“ See, that’s how it goes in the world!” said the Mothcr-Duck; and 
she whetted her beak, for BheJ[ too, wanted the eel’s head. Only use 
your legs,” she said. “ See that you can bustle about, and bow your 
heads before the old duck yonder. She’s the grandest of all hero; she’s 
of Spanish blood—that ’a why she’s so fat; and do yoii see, she has a red 
rag round her leg; tjiat’s something particularly fine, and the greatest 
di^nction a ^uek can enjoy: it signifies that one does not want to lose 
her, and that she’s to be recognized by man and beast. Shake your- 
selyes—don’t turn in your toes ; a well* brought-up duck turns its toes 
quite out, just like father and mother, so! Now oend your necks and 
say ‘ Bap 1 ’ ” • * 

And they did so; but the other ducks round about looked at them, 
and said quite boldly, 

“ Look there! now we *re to have these hanging on as if there were 
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not enougli of ns already! And—fie!—how that Duckling yonder 
looks; w’e w'on’fc stand that!” And one duck flew up immediately, and 
bit it in the neck. 

“ Let it alone,” said the mother; “ it does no harm to any one.” 

“ “Yes, hut it’s too large and p<*<mlinr,” said the Duck who had bitten 
it; “ and therefore it must be bufleted.” 

“ Those are pr<>tty children that the mother has there,” said the old 
Duck with tho rag round her leg. “ They ’re all pretty but that one j that 
was a failure. 1 wish she could alter it.” 

“That cannot bo done, my lady,” replied the Mother-Duck; “It is 
not pretty, btit it has a really good disposition, and swims as well as any 
other; I may even say it swims better. J think it will grow up pretty, 
and become smnller in time; it has lain too long in the egg, and there¬ 
fore IS not ])roperly ahaj)ed.” And then she pinched it in the neck, 
and smoothed its feathers. “Moreover, it is a drake,” she said, “and 
therefore it is not of so much consequence. I think he will be very 
strong; lie makes his way already.” 

“ Tho other ducklings arc graceful enough,” said the old Duck. “ Make 
yourself at home ; and if you find an eel’s head, you may bring it me.” 

And now they w’cre at home. But tho poor Duckling which had 
crept last out of the egg, and looked so ngly, was bitten and pushed and 
jeered, as much by the ducks as by the chickens. 

“ It is too big! ” they all said. And the turkey-cock, who had been 
born with spurs, and Inerefore thought himself an emperor, blew him¬ 
self up like a ship in full sail, and bore straight down upon it; then he 
gobbled, njid gyf^w quite red in the face. The })Oor Duckling did not 
know' where it should stand or walk; it was quite melancholy because 
it looked ugly, and was scofled at by the whole yard. 

So it Went on the first day; and afterwards it became worse and 
worse. Tho poor Duckling was hunted about by every one ; even its 
brothers and sisters were quite angry with it, and said, “ If the cat 
w'ould only oateh you, you ugly creature!” And the mother said, “If 
you were only fiU* awjiy! ” Amd the ducks hit it, and the chickens beat 
it, and the girl who had to feed the poultry kicked at it with her foot. 

Then it ran and flew over the fence, and the little birds in the bushes 
flew up in fear. • 

“That is because I am so uglyl” thought the Duckling; and it shut 
its eyes, but flew on farther; thus it came out into the great moor, 
where the wild ducks lived. Here it lay the whole night long; and it 
was weary and downcast. • , 

Towards naming the wild ducks flew up, and looked* at their new 
companioni ‘ 

“ wliat sort of a on© are you ?” they asked; and the Duckling turned 
* in every direction,, and bowed as well as it could. “ You are temark- 
ahly ujpy!” said the WiRi Ducks.* “ But that is very indifferont to us, 
so long as you do not marry into our family.” 

Po<)r thing! it certainly did not think of marrying, and only hoped to 
obtain leave to lie among the reeds and drink some of the swamp water 
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tnius it lay two whole days; then came thither two wild geese, or, 
properly speaking, two wild ganders. It was not long since each liad 
crept out of an egg, and that’s why they were so saucy. 

‘‘Listen, comrade,” said one of them. “ You ’re so ugly that I like 
you. Will you go with us, and become a bird of passage ? Near bore, 
in another moor, there are a few sweet lovely wild geese, all unmarried, 
and all able to say ‘ Kap!’ You've a chance of making your fortune, ugly 
as you are 1” 

‘"‘Piff! paff!” resounded through the air; and the two ganders fell 
down dead in the swamp, and the water became blood-rod. “ Pill*! iiafl’!" 
it sounded ngain, and whole flocks of wild geese rose up from the 
reeds. And then there was another report. A great hunt was going 
on. The hunters were lying in wait all round the moor, and some were 
even sitting up in the branches of the trees, wliiii;h spread far over the 
reeds. The blue smoke rose up like clouds among tlie dark trees, and 
was wafted far aivay across the water; and the hunting dogs came— 
imlash, splash!—into the swamp, and the rushes and the reeds bent 
down on every'side. That W'as a fright for the poor Duckling! It turned 
its head, and put it under its wing \ but at that moment a frightful 
great dog stood close by the Duckling. Jlis tongue hung far out of his 
mouth and his eyes gleamed horrible and ugly; he thrust out his nose 
cloao against the Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, and—splasli, splash! 
—on he went, without seizing it. # 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked!” sighed the Duckling. “I am so ugly, 
that even the dog does not like to bito mej ” 

And so it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through tlio reeds 
and gun after gun was fired. At last, late in the? day, silence was re¬ 
stored ; but the poor Duckling did not dare to rise up; it waited several 
hours before it looked round, and then hastened away out of fbe moor 
as fast as it could. It ran on over field and meadow; there was such a 
storm raging that it was difficult to get from one place to another. 

Towards evening the Duck came to a little miserable peasant's hut. 
This hut was so dilapidated that* it did not know on which side it 
should fall; and that 'a why it remained standing. The storm whistled 
round the Duckling in such a way that the poor creature was obliged to 
sit down, to stand against? it; and the tempest grew .worse and worse. 
Then the Duckling noticed that one of the hinges of the door had given 
w'ay, and the door bung so slanting that the Duckling could slip through 
the crack into the room; and it did so. 

Here lived a woman„with her Tom Cat and her Hen. And the Tom Oat, 
whom she called Sonnie, could arch his back and purr, he could even 
give out sparks; but for that one l^d to stroke his fur the wrong way. 
The Hen had quite little short legs, and therefore she was callra 
Cbickabiddy-shortshankfl; she laid good eggs, and the woman loved her 
os her own child. • * 

* In the morning the strange Duckling was at once noticed, and the 
Tom Cat began to purr, and the Hen to cluck. 

“ What's this ?” said the woman, and looked all round; but she could 
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not see well, and therefore she thought the Duckling was a fat duck that 
had strayed. “ This is a rare prize! ” she said. “ Now I shall have 
duck’s eggs. 1 hope it is not a drake. We must try that.” 

And so tho Duckling was admitted on trial for three weeks; hut no 
eggs came. And tlio Tom Cat was master of the house, and the Hen 
was tho lady, and always said “ AVe and tho world! ” for she thou^fht 
they were half tho wurltl, and by far the better half. The Duckling 
thought one might have a diil'erent opinion, but the Hen would not 
allow it. 

“ Can you lav (‘gga r ” she asked. 

«No.” 

“Then you ’ll have the goodness to hold your tongue.” 

And the Torn Cat said, “ Cun you curve your back, and purr, and give 
out snarks ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then you cannot have any opinion of your own when sensible people 
are speaking.” 

And tho Duck ling sat in a comer and was melancholy; then the fresh 
air and the sunshine streamed in; and it was seized with such a strange 
longing to swim on the w ater, that it could not hclj) telling the Hen of it. 

“ What are you thinking of? ” cried the JIcu. “ You have nothing to 
do, that’s w'hy you have these fancies. Purr or lay eggs, and they will 
pass over.” * 

“ But it is so charming to swim on the water 1 ” said the Duckling, 
“ so refreshing to let it cluso above one’s head, and to dive down to the 
bottom.” 0 

“ Yes, that must bo a mighty pleasure, truly,” quoth the Hen. “ I 
ikney yqu must have gone crazy. Ask the Cat about it,—he’s tho 
cleverest animal 1 know',—ask him if he likes to sw'im on the w'ater, 
or to dive down: I won’t speak about myself. Ask our mistress, tho 
old woman; no one in the world is cleverer than slie. Do you think 
she has any desire to swim, and to Jot tho w'ater close above her head ?” 

■ “ You don’t understand me,” said the Duckling. 

** We don’t understand you ? Then pray who is to understand you ? 
You surely don’t preteiiil to be cleverer than the‘Tom Cat and tho 
woman—I won’t say anything of myselfi Don’t be conceited, child, 
and be grateful for all tho kindness yon have received. Did you not 
get into a warm room, and have you not fallen into company from which 
you may learn something ? But you are a chatterer, and it is not 
pleasant to associate with you. You may believe me, I speak for your 
good. I tell you disagreeable things, and by that one may always know 
one’s true friends! Only take care that you learn to lay eggs, or to 
purr and give out sparks ! ” 

“ 1 tliinfc I will go 01 ^ into the wide world,” said the Duckbhg. 

“Yes, do go,” repliea tho Hen. 

And the Duckling w'ont aw’ay. It swam on the water, and dived, but' 
it wa,!* slighted by every creature because of its ugliness. 

Now came tho autu^ui. The leaves in the forest tnmed yellow and 
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brewn; the wind caught them bq that they danced about, and up in 
the air it was very cold. The clouds hung low, heavy with liail and 
snow-flakes, and on the fence stood the raven, crying, “ Croak ! croak ! 
for mere cold; yes, it was enough to make one feel cold to think of 
this. The poor little Duckling certainly had not a good time. One 
evening—^the sun was just setting in his beauty—there came a whole 
flock of great handsome birds out of the hushes; they were daz/.lingly 
white, with long flexible necks; they were swans. They uttered a 
very peculiar cry, B[fread forth their glorious great wings, and flew 
away from that cold region to warmer lands, to fair open lakes. Th^ 
mounted so high, so high! and the ugly little Duckling felt quite 
strangely as it watched them. It turned round and round in the water 
lie a wheel, stretched out its neck diowards t»iem; and uttered such a 
• strange loud cry as frightened itself! Oh I it could not forget those 
beautiful, happy birds; and so soon as it could see them no longer, 
it dived down to the very bottom, and when it came up again, it was 
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quite beside itself. It knew not the name of those birds, and knew not 
whither they were flying; but it loved tliem more than it had ever loved 
any one. It w’as not at all envious of them. IJow could it think of 
wishing to possess such loveliness as they had ? It would have been 
glad if only the ducks w’ould have endured its company—^the poor ugly 
creature! 

And the winter grew cold, very cold! The Duckling was forced to 
swim about in the waler, to prevent th(j surface from freezing entirely; 
but every niglit the hole in which it swam about became smaller and 
smaller. It froze so hard that tho icy covering crackled again; and 
the Duckling was obliged to use its legs continually to prevent the hole 
from freezing up. At last it become exhausted, and lay quite still, and 
thus froze fast into the iee. 

Early in tho morning a peasant camo by, and when he saw what ha«l 
happened, ho took his wooden shoe, broke tho ice-erust to pieces, and 
carried tho Duckling homo to his wife. Then it came to itself again. 
The chiIdwm wauled to play with it; but the Duckling thought they 
would do it an injury, and in its terror fluttered up into the miik>pan, 
so that the milk spurted down into tho room. The W'oman clasped her 
hands, at which tho Duckling flow down into the butter-tub, and then 
into the meal-barrel and out again. How it looked then! The woman 
screamed, and struck at it with the lire-longs; tho children tumbled 
over one another, in their eflbrts to catch the Duckling; and they 
laught‘d and screamed finely I Happily the door stood open, and the 
poor creature was able to slip out between the shrubs into the newly- 
fallen snow; and there it lay quite cxliausted. 

But it wouCd be too melnneholy if 1 were to tell all the misery and 
care wluch the Duckling had to endure in the hard winter. It lay out 
on the i?u)or among tho reeds, w'hen the suu began to shine again and 
the larks to sing: it was a beautiful 8])riug. 

Then all at oueo the Duckling could flap its wings: they beat tho air 
more strongly than before, and bore it strongly away; and before it 
well knew how all this happened,^it found itself in a great garden, 
where the elder trees smelt sweet, and bent their long green branches 
down to the canal tliat wound through the region. Oh, here it was 
so beautiful, such a gladness of spring! qpd from the thicket came 
three glorious w'hite swans; they rustled their wings, and swam lightly 
on the water. The Duckling knew the splendid creatures, and felt 
oppressed 1^ a peculiar sadness. 

** I will fly away to them, to the royal birds! and they will kill me, 
because I, that am so ugly, dare to approach them. But it is of no 
consequence! Better to be killed 1)y them than to be pursued by ducks, 
and beaten by fowls, and pushed about by the girl who takes care of 
the poultry-yard, and to sufier hunger in winter! ” And it fley out 
into the water, and swnm tow'ards the beautiful swans: these looked 
at it, aud came sailing down libon it with outspread wings. ** Kill 
me! ” said the poor creature, and bmit its head down upon the water, 
e^cpecting nothing but death. But what was this that it saw in the 
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dear water P It beheld its own image; and, lo! it was no longer a 
diimsy dark grey bird, ugly and hateM to look at, but—a swan I 
It matters nothing if one is bom in a duck*yard, if one has only lain 
in a swan's egg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it had suffered, now 
it realized its happiness in all the splendour that surrounded it. And 
the great swans swam round it, and stroked it with their beaks. 

Into the garden came Utile children, who threw bread and corn into 
the water; and the youngest cried, “ Tliere is a new one! ” and tin? 
other children shouted joyously, ** Yes, a new one has arrived! ” And 
they clapped their hands and danced about, and ran to their father and 
mother; and bread and cake were thrown into the water; and they all 
said, “The new one is the most beautiful of all ? so young and hand¬ 
some ! ” and the old swans bowed their heads before \iim. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wings, for he 
did not know what to do; he was so happy, and yet not at all proud, 
lie thought how he had been persecuted aud despised; and now ho 
heard them saying that he was the most beautiful of all birds. Even 
the elder tree bent its branches straight down into the water before 
him, and the sun shone warm and mild. Then his wings rustled, ho 
lifted his slender neck, and cried rejoicingly frpm the depths of his heart, 
“ I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was still the ugly 
Duckling! 


THE LOVELIEST ROSE IN THE WORLD. 

• 

Once there reigned a Queen, in whose garden were found the moat 
glorious flow'ers at all seasous and from all the lauds in the world ; but 
especially she loved roses, and therefore she possessed the most various 
kinds oi this flower, from the wjld dog-rose, with the ai>ple-scented 
green leaves, to the most splendid Provence rose. They grew against 
the earth walls,'wound themselves round pillars and window-frames, into 
the passages, and all aloug the ceiling in all the halls. And the ruses 
were various in fragrance, form, and colour. 

But care and sorrow dwelt in these halls: the Queen lay upon a sick¬ 
bed, and the doctors declared that she must die. 

“ There is still one thing that can serve her,” said the wisest of them. 
“ Bring her the lovelfest rose in the world, the one which is the expres¬ 
sion of the bifghtest and purest love; for if that is brought before her 
eyes ere they close, she will not die.” 

Aud young and old came from every side wdth roses, the loveliest that 
bloomed in each garden; but they were not tlie right sort. The flower 
• was to be brought out of the garden of Love; but what rose was it 
iliere that expressed the iiighest and purest lovef 

And the poets sang of the loveliest rose in the world, and each one 
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named his own; and ititellipjence was sent far round the land to every 
heart that beat W'ith love, to every class and couditiou, and to every 


“No one has till now named tho flower,” said the wise man. “No 
one has pointed out tho place where it bloomed in its splendour. They 
are not the roses from Ihe i-oflin ot liomeo and Juliet, or Irom the 
Walbur^’s <;rave, tlumsli these rosea will be ever fragrant in song. They 
are not the roses tliait sprouted forth from AVinlwlricd’s blood-stained 
lances, from the blooil that flows in a sacred cause from the brisast of 
the hero who dies for his country ; though no death is sweeter than 
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this, and no rose redder than the blood that flows then. Nor is it that 
wondrous flower, to cherish which man dewtes, in a quiet cli amber, 
many a sleepless night, and much of his fresh life—the magic flower of 
science.” 

“ I know where it blooms,” said a happy mother, who came with her 
pretty child to the bed-side of the Queen. “ I know where the loveliest 
rose of the world is found! The rose that is the expression of the 
highest and purest love springs from the blooming cheeks of my sweet 
child when, strengthened by lueep, it opens its eyes and smiles at me 
with all its affection!” 

** Lovely is this rose; ^but there is still a lovelier,” said the wise man. 

” Yes, a for lovelier one,” said one of the women. “ I have seen it, 
and a loftier, purer rose does not bloom. I saw it on the cheeks of the 
Q\|een. She nad taken off her golden crown, and in the long dreary 
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night she was carrying her sick child in her arms: she wept, kissed it, 
and prayed for her child as a mother prays in the hour of her anguish.’* 

“lloly and wonderful in its might is the white rose of grief; but it is 
not the one we seek.” 

“ No, the loveliest rose of the world I saw at tlie altar of the Lord,” 
isoid the good old Bishop. ” 1 saw it shine ns if an angel’s face had 
appeared. Tho young maidens went to the Lord’s Table, and renewed 
the promise made at their baptism, and roses were blushing, and pale 
roses shining on their fresh checks. A young girl stood there; she 
looked with all the jmrily and love of her young spirit up to heaven: 
that was tho expression of the highest and the purejst love.” 

” May she be blessed! ” said the w’ise man; “ but not one of you has 
yet named to me the loveliest rose of the world.” 

Then there came into the room a child, the Queen’s little son. Tears 
stood in his eyes and glistened on his cheeks: he carried a great open 
book, and the binding was of velvet, with great silver clasps. 

” M other! ” cried the little boy, “ only hear what 1 have read.” 

And the child sat by the bed-side, and read from the book of Him 
who suffered death on the Cross to save men, and even those who were 
not yet born. 

“ Greater love there is not-” 

And a roseate hue spread over the cheeks of the Queen, and her eyes 
gleamed, for she saw that from tho leaves of tho book there bloomed the 
loveliest rose, that sprang from the blood of Christ shed on tho Cross. 

“ I see it! ” she said: “ he who beholds tliis, the liveliest rose on 
earth, shall never die.” 


HOLGER DANSKE. • 

In Denmark there lies a castle named Kronenburg. It lies close 
by the Oer Sound, where the ships pass through by hundreds every day 
—English, Russian, and likeAvise Prussian ships. And they salute the 
old castle with cannons-®-* Boom ! * And the castle answers wth a 

* Boom! * for that’s what the cannons say instead of * Good day ’ and 

* Thank you!* In winter no ships sail there, for the whole sea is 
covered with ice quite across to the Swedish coast; but it has quite the 
look of a high ruad. • There wave the Danish flog and the Swedish 
flag, and Dane# and Swedes say ‘ Good day * and * Thank yon! ’ to each 
other, not with cannons, but with a friendly grasp of the hand; and 
one gets white bread and biscuits from the other—for strange fare tastes 
best. But the most beautiful of all is the old Kronenburg; and here 

Jt is that Holger Danske sits in thew deep dafk cellar, where nobody 
goes. He is clad in iron and steel, and leans his head on his strong 
arm; his long beard bangs down over the marble table, and bas gro^ 
into it. He sleeps and dreams, but in bis dreams be sees everything 
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that happens np here in Detimarie. Every Chriatmas-evo comes an 
angel, and tells him that Avhat he has dreamed is right, and that he may 
go to sleep in quiet, for tliat Denmark is not yet in any real danger; 
but when once such a danger comes, then old llolger Danske will rouse 
himself, so that the table shall burst when he draws out his beard! 
iiien ho will come forth and strike, so that it shall bo heard in all tho 
countries in the world.” 

An old grandfather sat and told bis little grandson all this about 
Holger Danske; and tho little boy knew that what his grandfather told 
him was true. Aiul while the old man sat and told his story, he carved 
an image which Avas to represent Holger Danske, and to be fastened 
to the prow of a ship; for the old grandftither was a carver of ligurc- 
hends, that is, one who cuts out the ligures iastem-d to the front of sliips, 
and froju whieh every ship is named. And here ho had cut out Uolgor 
Danske, who stood there j)roudly with his long beard, and held tho 
broad battle-sword in ouo hand, while with the other be Icaued upon 
the Danish arms. 

And the old grandfather told so mucli about distinguished men and 
women, that it aj)peared at last to the little grandson as if ho knew as 
much as Holger Danske himself, who, after all, could only dream; and 
when the little fellow was in his bod, be thought so much of it, that he 
actually pressed his chin against the eoverlut, and fancied he had a long 
beard that had grown fast to it. 

J3ut tho old grandfather remained sitting at his work, and carved 
away at tho last part of it; and this wras the Danish coat of arms. When 
he had done, he looked at the whole, and thought of all ho had read 
4Uid heard, ancf that he had told this evening to tho little boy; and ho 
nodded, and wiped his spectacles, and put them on again, and said, 

“ YeB,*in ray time Holger Danske will probably not come; but the 
boy in the bed yonder may get to sec him, and be there when the push 
really comes.” 

And the old grandfather nodded again: and the more he looked at 
Holger Danske the more plain did * it become to him that it was a 
good image he had carved. It seemed really to gain colour, and the 
armour appeared to gleam like iron and steel; the hearts in the Danish 
arms became redder and redder, and the lions with the golden crowns 
on their heads leaped up.* 

“ That’s the most beautiful coat of arms there is in the world I ” said the 
old man. “ The Hons are strength, and the heart is gentleness and love! ” 

And be looked at the uppermost lion, and thopght of King Canute, 
who bound great England to the throne of Denmark; ,and he looked 
at the second lion, and thought of Waldemar, who united Denmark 
and conquered the Wendish lands; and he glanced at the third lion, and 
remembered Margaret, j,who united Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
But while he looked at the red t hearts, they gleamed more brightly 
than before; they became flames, and his heart followed each of them. 


>.9 


* The Dttdth «nni erasist of three lions betweou nine heerts. 
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Tlie first heart led him into a dark narrow prison : there aat a pri¬ 
soner, a beautiful woman, the daughter of King Cliristian IV., lileanor 
ITlfeld;* and the flame, which was shaped like a rose, attached itself to 
her bosom and blossomed, so that it became one with the heart of her, 
the noblest and best of all'Danish women. 

And his spirit followed the second flame, which led him out upon the 
sea, where the cannons thundered and the ships lay shrouded in smoke; 
and the flame fastened itself in the shape of a ribbon of honnur on the 
breast of Hvitfeld, as ke blew himself and his ship into the air, that he 
might save the fieet.f 

And the third flame led him to the wretched huts of Greenland, where 

• Tbi* highly gifted Prinenss w»s the wife of Corfitz UlMd, who wz« accused of high trea<Km. 
Her only vriine was the most faithful love to her uutiappj ron.wrt; hut she was oompplled to 
pass twenty-two years in a horrible dungeon, until tier peraecuior, Queen Sophia Antelis, was 
dead. 

t In the naval battle in Kjoge Bay between the Hanes and the Swftdes. in 1710, Rvitfeld’s ship, 
the Danebiog, t^h fire. To save the town of Kioge, and the Danish fleet which was being driven 
tv the wind towards his vessel, he blew himseir and bis whole crew into the air. 
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the preacher Hans Egede * wrought, with love in every word and deed: 
the flame was a star on his breast, another heart in the Danish arms. 

And the spirit of the old grandfather flew on before the waving flames, 
for his spirit hru^w whither the flames desired to go. In the humble 
room of tlio jjeasant woman stood Frederick VI., writing his name with 
chalk on the beain.t The flame trembled on his breast, and trembled 
in his heart; in the peasant’s lowly room his heart too became a 
heart in the Danish arms. And the old grandfather dried his eyes, for 
he had known King Fri‘dcri<’k with the silvery locks and the honest 
blue eyes, ajid liad lived ibr him: he folded bis bands, and looked in 
sileniHs straight before him. Then came the daughter-in-law of the old 
grandfather, ami said it was late, he ought now to rest; and the supper 
table was sjjread. 

“But it is beautiful, what you have done, grandfather!” said she. 
“ ITolger Dansko, and all our old coat of arms 1 It seems to me just as 
if 1 bad seen that fare before! ” 

Ko, that can scarcely lui,” replied the old grandfather; “but I have 
scon it, and I have tried to carve it in w^ood us 1 have kept it in iny 
memory. Jt was wdieu the English lay in front of the wharf, on the 
Danish second of April.J wlicn we sliowed that wo were old Danes, 
in the* Denmark, on board which I was, in Steen Eillo’s squadron, ] 
had a man at my side — it seemed as if the bullets were afraid of him! 
Merrily be saug old songs, and shot and fought as if be were something 
more than a man. J remember bis face yet; but whence he came, and 
whither ho went, I know not—nobody knoAvs. I have often thought 
lie might luivo^been old ITolger Danske himself, who had swum down 
from thcKronenburg, and aided us in the hour of danger: that was my 
idea, and tlmre stands his pieiure.” 

And the statue threw its great shadow up against the wall, and even 
over part of the ceiling; it looked as though the real Ilolger Danske 
were standing behind it, for the shadow moved; but this might have 
been because the flame of the candle did not burn steadily. And the 
daughter-in-law kissed the old grandfather, and led him to the great 
arm-chair by the table; and she and her husband, who was the son of 
the old man, and father of the little boy in the bed, sat and ate their 
supper; and the grandfather spoke of the Danish lions and C)f the Danish 
hearts, of strength and of gentleness; and quite clearly did he explain 
that there was another strength besides the power that lies in the 
sword; and he pointed to the slielf on which were the old books, where 
stood the plays of Holberg, which had been read so often, for th^ 

-— - - a 

* Hans Baedo went to Grnvnland in 17^, and toiled thpra dnring fiftppn yean amonsinero- 
tlililf liartlHhips and privations. Hot unly did he spread Christianity,bat exhibited in himself a 
rpm.'irkable oiainple of a Christian man. 

t On a JouruOT on tlie co^st of Jutland, the King visited an old woman. Wlien ho had 

^ready quitted her house, the woman ran aftf r him, and bc(^ him, as a remembrance, to write 
his namo upon a beam; the King turned beck, and compljod. Durimr his whole lifetime he 
fVlt and worked for the peasant class; therefore the Danish iteasants b^'gged to be allowed to 
carry his coHln to the royal vault at fineskllde, four Danish miles from Copenhagen. 
t On the 2nd of April, 1801, occurred the sanguinary naval taattto betweon the DimM and the 
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\ireTe very amusing; one could almost fancy one recognized the people 
of bygoDo days in them. 

“ he knew how to strike too,” said the grandfather: “ ho scourged 
the foolishness and prejudice of the jmople so long as ho could”—and 
the grandfather nodded at the mirror, above which stood tho calendar, 
with the ” Kound Tower ” * on it, and said, ” Tycho Brahe was also one 
who used the sword, not to cut into flesh and bone, but to build up a 
}»lainer way auioug all the stars of heaven. And then hfi whose fatner 
belonged to my calling, the son of the old figur(‘-head carver, ho whom 
we have ourselves seeu with his silver liairs and his broi^ shouidors, ho 
whose name is spoken of in all lands! Yes, hr. was a sculptor; Jam only 
a carver. V'es, ilolger Dauske may come in many forms, so that one 
hears in evt'ry country in the world of Denmark’s strength. Shall we 
now drink the hcalili of Bertel r ” t 

But the little lad in thc‘ bed saw plainly tho old Kronenburg with 
the Ocp Sound, tho real ilolger Danske, who sat deep below, with his 
beard grown through the marble table, dreaming of all that happens up 
here". Holgor Danske also drejimed of tho little humble room where the 
carver sat; ho heard all that passed, and nodded in his sleen, and said, 

“ Yes; rcmcimber me, ye Danish folk; remember me. 1 snail come in 
the hour of need,” 

And without by the Kronenburg shone the bright tlay, and the wind 
carried the notes of Ihe. liunting-horn over from the neighbouring land; 
the ships sailed past, and .saluted—“ Boom ! boom ! ” and from the Kro¬ 
nenburg came the reply, “ Boom! boom! ” But IIolgcij^Dansko did not 
awake, however loudly they shot, for it was only “ Good day ” and 
“ 'I^hank you! ” There must be another kind of shooting before ho 
awakes; but he will awake, for there is faith in Holgcr Danske. 


THE PUPPET SHOWMAN. 

On board the steamer \yas an elderly man with sueh a merry facto that, 
if it did not belie him, ho must have been the happiest lellow in ereation. 
And, indeed, ho declared he was the happiest man; I heard it out of his 
own mouth. He was a Dane, a travcdling theatre director. Ho hud all 
his company witJi him in a large box, for he was ])roprietor if a puppet- 
show. His inborn cheerfulness, ho said, had been purified liy a Poly¬ 
technic cajLididb.tc, and tho experiment had made him completely happy. 
I did not at first understand all this, but afterwards he €;xj[)laii)ed tne 
whole story to me, and here it is. He told mo: 

“It was.'in the little town of Slagelso I gav#j a representation in the 
> hall of the posting-house, and had a brflliant audience, entirely a juvenile 


* The aetrnnoaiicel obaemtorj at Copenhagen, 
t Bertel Thorwaldaen. 
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one, with the exception of two rcBpectablo matrons. All at once a per¬ 
son in hlark, of student-lik© appearance, came into the room and sat 
down; ho lauf^hed aloud at the teliin<r parts, and applauded quite appro¬ 
priately. That was quite an unusual sjujctator for me! 1 felt anxious 

to know who he was, and I heard he w'as a candidate from the Poly¬ 
technic Institution in Copenhagen, who had been sent out to instruct 
the folks in tin; provinces. Punctually at eight o’clock my performance 
closed; for (children must go early to IkhI, and a manager must consult 
the coriveuicnco of his public. At nine o’clock the candidate commenced 
his lecture, with expcriinonts, and now 1 ibrined part of hia audience. 
It was wonderful to hear and to see. The greater part of it was beyond 
my scojiO; but still it made me think that if wc men can hnd out so 
much, wc must bo surely intendt'd to last long«‘r than the little spau 
until we aro hidden away iu the earth. They wore quite miracles in a 
small way that ho showed, and yet everything flowed as naturally as 
water! At the time of Moses and the ])ropliets such a man would liavo 
been received among the sages of the land; in the middle ages they 
would liavo bnrncil him at a stake. All night long 1 could not go to 
slcop. And tho next evening, when 1 gave another performance, and 
the candiilato was again present, I felt fairly overflowing with humour. 

I onco hoard from a player that wdien he acted a lover he always thought 
of one particular lady among the audience; he only played for her, and 
forgot all the rest of tho house; and now the Polyteclinic candidate 
was my ‘ she,’ my only auditor, for whom alone I played. And when 
tho poi*formanco was over, all tho puppets were called before the cur¬ 
tain, and the l^ilytechnie candidate invited me into his room to take 
a glass of AviiiV.^; and ho spoke of my comedies, ami I of his Science; 
and I believe we were botli equally pleased. But I had the best of it, 
for thero> was much in what lie did of which ho coubl not always give 
me an explanation. Por instance, that apiece of iron that falls through 
a spiral should become magnetic. Kow, how does that happen ? Tho 
spirit comes upon it; but whence does it come ? It is as with people 
in this world; they aro nmde to tumble through the spiral of this world, 
and tho spirit comes upon them, and thcro stands a Xapolcoii, or a 
Luther, or a person of tliat kind. ‘The whole world is a series of 
miracles,* said tho candidate; ‘ but wc are so-accustojned to them thrft 
we call them every-day matters.* And he went on explaining things 
to me until my skull seemed lifted up over my brain, and I declared 
that if I were not an old fellow I would at onco visit the Polytechnic 
Institution, that I might learn to look at the sunn^ side of the world, 
though I am one of the happiest of men. * One ot the ^appicst! * said 
tho candidate, and he seemed to take real pleasure in it. ‘ Are you 
hnppy ? ’ * Yes,* I replied, * and they welcome me in all tho towns 
where I come with my company; but I certainly have one wish, which 
sometimes lies like ]ead,*like an upon my good humour: I should 
like to become a real theatrical manager, the ^^ctor of a real troupe ' 
of men and women!' * I sec,* he said, * you would like to have life 
bribed into your puppets, so that they might be real actors, and you 
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their director; and would you then be quite happy?* ITo did not 
believe it; but I believed it, and wfe talked it over all manner of ways 
without cominp; any nearer to an af;n*eement; but wo clanked our glasses 
together, and the wine was excellent. There was some magic in it, or 
I should certainly have become tipsy. But that did not happen; I 
retained my clear view of* things, and somehow there was sunshine in 
the room, and sunshine beamed out of the eyes of the Polytechnic can¬ 
didate. It made me think of the old stories of the gods, in their eternal 
youth, when they still dvrandcred upon earth and paid visits to the mor¬ 
tals ; and I said so to him, and ho smiled, and 1 could have swora he 
was one of the ancient gods in disguise, or that, at any rate, ho belonged 
to the family! and certoinly ho must have been something of the kind, 
for my highest wish was to have been fulfilled, |;he puppets were to be 
gifted with life, and I was to be director of a real comnany. Wo drank 
to my success and clinked onr glasses. He packed all roy dolls into a 
box, bound the box on my back, and then let me fall through a spiral. 
1 h^d myself tumbling, and then 1 was lying on the floor—1 know that 
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quite wrll—and the whole company sprang out of the box. The spirit 
had come upon all of us: all the puppets had become distinguished 
artists, so they said theitiselvos, and 1 was the director. All was ready 
for the first rcprescntatiou ; the whole company wanted to speak to me, 
and the public also. The dancing lady said the house would fall down 
if she did not keep it up by standing on one leg; for she was the great 
genius, and begged to bo treated as such. The lady who acted the 
queen wished to l)e treated oft' the stage as a queen, or else she should 
get out of practice. The man w'ho was on ly employed to deliver a letter 
gave himself just as many airs as the first lover, for he declared the little 
onoj* were just as itrqxirtant as the great ones, and all were of equal 
eousequence,eonsid<‘.r(!d as aii artistic avIjoIc. The hero would only play 
parts compost'd of nothing but points; for those brought him down the 
applause. The prima donna would only play in a red light; for she 
declared that a Muo one <lid not suit her complexion. Jt Avas like a 
company of flies in a bottle; and 1 aa-.'is in the bottle Avith them, for 1 
AA’as tlio diix'ctor. ISly Im'ath stopped and iny head Avhirlod round; I 
\v«i 8 as miserable as a man can be. It Avas quite a novel kind of men 
among Avhum 1 now found myself. 1 only Avished I liad them ail in the 
box again, and that I had never been a director at all; so 1 told them 
roundly that ai'ttjr all they, were nothing but puppets; and then they 
killed me. I found myself lying on my bed in my room ; and lujw I got 
there, and how 1 got away at ail 1‘rom the Polytechnic candidate,he may 
perhaps know, for I. don’t. The moon shone upon the floor Avhere the 
oox lay open, n^’d the dolls all in a confusion together—great and small 
all Bcuiten'd about; but 1 wjus not idle. Out of bed 1 jumped, and into 
the box they fiiui all to go, some on their heads, some on tlieir feet, and 
1 shut down the lid and seated myself upon the box. ‘ Xoav you ’ll just 
have to stay there,’ said 1, ‘ anti 1. shall beAvare how I Avisli you flesh and 
uluod again.* I felt quite light; my good humour had come back, and I 
was the Iiappiest of mortals. The Polytechnic student had fully purified 
inc. I sat os liap{>y as a king, and Avent to sleep on the box. The next 
morning—strictly speaking it Avas ndon, for I slept wouderfully late that 
day —1 was still sitting there, hap])y and oooscious that ray former wish 
liad been a foolish one. I inquired for the Polyteehnic candidate, but 
he wiia gone, like the Greek and Koman gods; and from that time I’ve 
been the happiest of men. 1 am a happy director: none of m 3 ’ company 
<'A'er grumble, nor my public either, for they are always merry. I can 
put my pieces togetiicr just aa 1 please. I take out of every comedy 
.what pleases me best, and no one is angry at it.» Pieces that are ne¬ 
glected now-a-days by the great public, but Avhich it u*id k> run after 
thirty years ago, and at which it used to cry till the tears ran doAvn its 
cheeks, those pieces I now take up: I put them before the little ones, 
and the little ones cry jpst as papa and mamma used to cry thirty yean 
ago; hut I shorten them, for th<*youngsters don’t like a long palatrer;. 
what they want is something mournful, but quick.” 
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THE PIGS. r 

• 

Chables Dickens once told us about a pi^, and sinco that time we 
are in a good humour if wo only hear one grunt. St. Antony 4ouk the 
pig under his protection; and when wo think of the prodigal son wo 
always associate with him the idea of feeding swinQ; and it was in front 
of a pig-sty that a certain carriage stopped in Sweden, about which I am 
going to talk. The farmer had hi^ pig-sty built out towards the bigli 
road, close by his house, and it was a wonderful pig-sty. It was an old 
state carriage. The seats had been taken out and the wheels taken olf, 
and so the body of the old coach lay on the CTOund, and four pigs were 
shut up inside it. 1 wonder if these 'W'ero the first that had ever been 
there ? That point could not certainly bo determined; but that it liad 
been a real state coach everything boro witness, even to the damask rag 
that hung down from the roof; everything spoke of better days. 

“ Humph 1 humph! *' said the occupants; and the coach creaked and 
groaned, for it*had come to a mournful end. “ The beautiful has de¬ 
parted,” it sighed—or at least it might have done so. 

"We came back in autumn. The coach was there still, but the pigs 
were gone. They wore playing the grand Idrds out in the woods. 
'Blossoms and leaves were gone from all the trees, and storm and rain 
ruled, and gave them neither peace nor rest; and the birds of passage 
had flow'n. 
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“The beautiful has departed! Tliis was the glorious green wood, 
but the song of the birds and the warm sunshine are gone! gone! ’* 

Tliua said tlio mournful voice that creaked in the lofty branches of 
the trees, and it sounded like a deen-drav^-n sigh, a sigh from the bosom 
of the wild rose tree, and of him who sat there; it was the Rose King. 
Do you know liim ? lie is all beard, the finest reddish-green beard; ho 
is easily recognized. Go up to the wild rose bushes, and when in 
autumn all the flowers have faded from them, and only the wild hips 
remain, you will often find under them a great red-green moss flower; 
and that is the Rose King. A little green leaf grows up out of his 
head, and that’s his leather. Lie is the only man of his kind on the 
rose bush; and he it was who sighed. 

“ Gone, gone! The beautiful is gone! The roses have faded, and 
the leaves fall down. It’s wet here; it’s boislerous here. The birds 
who used to sing ar(5 dumb, and the pigs go out himting for acorns, and 
they are the lords of tho forest.” 

The nights were cold and the days were misty; but, for all that, the 
raven sat on tho branch and sang, “ Good, good I ” 

Raven and crow sat on the high hough ; and they had a large family, 
who all said, “ Good, good! ” and the majority is always right. 

IJjider the high trees, in tho hollow, was a great puddle, and here the 
pigs reclined, grt*at and small. They found the place so inexpressibly 
lovely. ‘‘Oiii! oui!” tliey all exclaimed. That was all the French 
they know, but even that was something; and they were so clever and 
so fat. / 

Tho old onps lay cpiite still, and reflected ; the young ones were very 
busy, and were not tpiiet a moment. One little porker had a twist in 
his tail jiko a ring, and this ring was his mother’s ])ride: she tiiought 
all the rest were looking at the ring, and thinking only of the ring; but 
that they were not doing; tliey were thinking of themselves and of what 
was tiseful, and what was the use of the wood. They had always heard 
that the acorns tliey ate grew at the roots of the trees, and aeirordingly 
they had grubbed up the ground; Inlt there eaine quite a little pig—it’s 
always the young ones wlio coino out with their new-fangled notions— 
wlio deelart'ti that the acorns fell down from the branches, for one had 
just fallen down on his head, and the ideahafl struck him at once, after¬ 
wards ho had made observations, and now was quite certain on the point. 
The old ones put their heads together. 

“ Umph! ” they said, “ uinph! The glory has departed :• the twitter¬ 
ing of the birds is all over; we want fruit; whatever’s good to cat is 
good, and wo oat everything.” 

‘‘ Oui f oui! ” chimed in all the rest. 

Rut tho mother now looked at her little porker, the one with the ring 
iu his tail. • 

“ One must not overlook the beautiful,” she said. 

“ Good! good 1 ” cried the Crow, and flew down from tho tree to tiy 
and get an appointment as nightingale; for some one must be appointed; 
and^he Crow obtained the oificc directly. 
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“ Gone! gone! ” sighed the Bose King. “ All tht? beautiful is gone !’* 

It was buistcroua, it was grey, cold, and windy; and through the forest 
and over the field swept the rain in long dark streaks. Where is the 
bird who sang ? where are the flowers upon, the meadow, and the sweet 
berries of the wood ? Gone! gone! 

Then a light gleamed from tho forester's house. It was lit up like a 
star, and threw its long ray among tho trees. A song sounded forth 
out of the house. Beautifui children played there round the old grand¬ 
father. lie sat with the Bible on his knee, and road of the Creator and 
of a better world, and spoke of spring that wmuld return, of tho forest 
that would array itself in fresh green, of the roses that would bloom, 
the nightingale that would sing, and of the beautiful that would reign 
in its glory again. 

But the Jiosc King heard it not, for ho sat in tho cold, damp weather, 
and sighed, “ Gone! gone! ” And the pigs were tho lorjds of the forest, 
and the old Mother Sow looked proudly at her little porker with tho 
tw'ist in his tail. 

“ There is always somebody who has a soul for the beautiful! ” sbo i 



THE FEISOEES. 


A PICTURE FROM THE FORTRESS WALL. 

It is autumn: we stand on the for^css waif, and look out over the 
‘sea; we look at the numerous ships, and at the Swedish coast on the 
other side of the Sound, which rises far above the mirror of waters in 
the evening glow; behind us the'wood stands sharply out; mighty 
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trees surroucd us, the yellow leaves flutter down from the branches. 
Below, at the foot of the wall, stand gloomy houses fenced in with 
palisades; in these it is very narrow and dismal, but still more dismal 
is it behind the grated loopholes in the wtdl, for there sit the prisoners, 
the v'orst criminals. 

A ray of the sinking sun shoots into the bare cell of one of the cap¬ 
tives. The sun shines up«ui the good and the evil. The dark stubborn 
criminal throws an impatient look at the cold ray. A little bird tlieH 
towards tbo grating. 'J’he bird twitters to the uieked as to tho ju.^1. 
He only utters his short ‘Mweet! tweet'” but he perches upon the 
grating, claps his wings, ])eck» a feather from one of them, jmffs himself 
out, aufl sets his feathers on end on his tieck and breast; and the bad 
chained man looks at liim : a milder expression comes into the eriminars 
hard face; in his breast there swells up a thought—a tliought he him¬ 
self cannot rigidly analyse; hut the thought has to do witli tlu‘ sun¬ 
beam, with the scent of viohds whieli grow Jiixuriantly in spring at llie 
foot of the wall. Now the horns of tho eliasscur soldiers sound merry 
and full. The little bird starts, and tlies away ; tho sunbeam gradually 
vanishes, and again it is dark in the room, and dark in the lieart of the 
bad man; but still the siin has shone into tiiat heart,and the hvittering 
of the bird has touched it ! 

Sound on, ye glorious strains of the hunting-horns I Continue to 
sound, for the evening is mild, and the surface of the sea, smooth as a 
mirror, heaves slowly and gently. 


, IN TITK DUCK-YARD. 

A DUCK arrived from Portugal. Some said she came from Spain, hut 
that’s all tho same. At any rate she wnis called the Portuguese, and 
laid eggs, and was killed and cooked, and that was her career. But the 
ducklings w'hich civpt forth from h*er eggs were afterwards akso called 
Portuguese, and there is something in that. Now, of the whole family 
there was only one left in tlic duck-yard, a vavd lt> which tho chickens 
had access likewise, and ■where the cock * strutted about in a vor}' 
aggressive nuinner. 

*‘He annoys mo with his loud crowing!” observed the Portuguese 
Buck. “ But he’s a handsome bird, there’s no denying that, though he is 
not a drakcv He ought to moderate his voice, hut that’s an art insepar¬ 
able from polite education, like that jmssessed by the little singing birds 
over in the lime trees in the neighbour’s garden. How charmingiy they 
sing! There’s something quite pretty in their wai’hling. 1 call it 
Portugal. If I had only such a little singing bird, I’d ho a mother to 
him, kind and good, for that’s ill my blood, my Portuguese blood!” 

And while she was still speaking, *a little Singing Bird came head over 
heels from the roof into the yard.. Tiie cat was behind him, but the 
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Bird escaped with a broheri winir, apd tliat’s how ho came tumblinf? into 
the yard. 

“ Tliat’s just like the cut; she ’st a villain!'’ s«.id the Portupruone Buck. 
•• 1 remcTuber her M'avB when 1 had children of my own. That Much a 
creature should be allowed to liAo, smd to uander about upon the roofs! 

1 don’t think they do such things in Portui;ul!” 

And she pitied the little Sinjj;inj; Bird, and the other Ducks who wero 
not of Porttii'uese descent pitied him too. 

P(Kir little ereatiiiv ! ” they said, as oiu^ after UinoHier came up. Wo 
«*ertainly can’t sinpr,” they said, ‘‘ but no have a soumlintt board, orsomc- 
thiiij; of t he kind, witliin us ; we eaii leel th.it, thonjrh n e don’t talk of it.” 

“But 1 can talk <if i<,'’ s.aid Ihe Portu‘^iK',.e Duck ; “and] ’ll do some- 
thinj; for ilie Utile fellow, for that’s iny tluiv!”. And she stepped into 
the waler-troujjh. and l)eat her wiji^s upon, the water so heartily, that 
the litth* Siii<^in<^ Bird was almo'^t tlr<j\vned by the hatb he p;ot, liut the 
Duck nu’iuit ii kimlly. “T!iat’.s a ^ood deed,” .“«he said: “the others 
may take <-vaiiipie hv it .” 

“]'i{>lt!” .-aid t!»e litth* Bird - oiu* of hi.s wine:.'^ hr.)keii, and he 
found it (lilliciilt to shaki'. himself; but Ik- quite nnder.s(fK)d lliat tlu* bath 
was kindly nieaiil. *' i%»ii are Ac-ry kiiid-lieartod, madam,” be said; but 
he <lid not for a sccciul hatli. 

“1 iuiv<‘ ni-M.r thoui^ht alMUjt my h(':irl.‘’ eouliuui-d tin- Portuguese 
Duck, “ i>ut J know this much, that 1 'o\c a,II )ny fellow-creatures except 
the ec.t: hut nol»ody can c^j.e(‘t me to love lu r, tor she ;ite up two of 
my (lucIvlingN. Jiut pray make yo\irseIi‘ at home, forgone ean make 
oiieseil’ eoinfortabh*. J myself am I’rom a- strans^e country, sis you )uay 
see fnuii usv hearitm aiul froiri m v leal here dr(‘ss. My drake is a 
native of these parts, Ije’s not ()f my raee; hut for all that J ’in not 
proud! If any one here in the yard can iindcrslaud you, 1 may assert 
that J am that person.” 

“She’s quite, lull of Porlulak,” said a litth; eoinsion Duck, who was 
witty; and all the otht;r common Ducks eoiisidt-n-d the word Portnhk 
quite u good Joke, for it sounded like Portugal; and they midgtjd each 
other and said “ liapp!” It was too witty! And all the other Ducks 
now began to notice tlie little Singing Bird. 

“ Tlie Portuguese has certainly a greater <‘oinmand of languagi?,” they 
said. “For our part, w’c don’t care to fill our beaks with such long 
words, but our sympathy is just as great. If wo don’t do‘anything for 
you, we march aliout with you everywhere ; and we think that the best 
thing we ean do.” , 

“You have a,lovely voice,” Maid one of the oldest. “It must be a 
great satisfaction to be able to give so mueb pleasure as you are able to 
impart. I certainly am no great judge of your song, and consequently 
I keep my beak shut^ and even that is better tl^u talking wonseuae to 
you, as others do.” ' • 

* “Don’t plague him so,” interposed the Portugue.se Duck: “he requires 
rest and nursing.' My little Singing Bird, do you wish me to prepare 
another bath for you ? ” 
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Ohjiiol pray lot me be dry!” was tlio little Bird’s petition. 

Tho water euro, is tbc only remedy for me when 1 am unwell,” quoth 
the Portuguese. “Amusement is beneficial too. The neighbouring 
fowls will soon come to pay tbeir visit. There arc two Cochin Chinese 
among them. They wear feathers r»n their legs, are well educated, and 
have been brought jr<»iu alar, coiise(iiiently they stand higher than tho 

others in my nigard.” ^ 

And the Fowls ciime, and tlui Cock came; to-day he was polite enongh 
to abstain from being rude. 

“ You arc a true ISuiging Bird,” he said, “and you do as much with 
your little voice as can possibly b(3 done with it. But one requires a 
little more shrillness, that every hearer may hear that one is a male.” 
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The two Chinese stood quite cnehanted with the appearance of the 
Singing Bird. He looked very much rumpled after his oath, so that he 
seemed to them to have quite the appearance of a little Cochin China fowl. 

“He’s charming,” they cried, and began* a conversation with him, 
speaking in whispers, and using the most aristocratic Chinese dialect. 

“We are-of your race,” they continued. “The Ducks, even the 
Portuguese, are swimming birds, as you cannot fail to have noticed. 
You do not know us yet; very few know us, pr give themselves the 
trouble to make our acquaintance—^not even any of the fowls, though 
we are bom to occupy a Irigber grade on the ladder than most of the 
rest. But that does not disturb us: we quietly pursue our path amid 
the others, whose principles are certainly not ours; for we look at 
things on the favourable side, jyid onl^ speak of what is good, though 
it is difficult sometitnes to find something when nothing exists. Except 
jis two and the Cock, there’s no one in the whole poultry-yard who is at., 
op(» talented and polite. It cannot even bo said of the inhabitants of 
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tbe ^uck-yard> We warn you, little Singing Bird: don’t trust tbat one 
yonder with the short tail-feathers, for she’s cunning. The pied one 
there, with the <*rooked stripes on h(*r wings, is ii strife-seeker, aiid lets 
nobody have tin* last word, though she’s always in tho wrong. The fat 
duck yonder sjjeaks evil of every one, and that’s against our priueiples; 
if we nave nothing good to toll, we should hold our beaks. The Por- 
tuguest* is the only oue who has any education, and with whom one can 
associate, but she is passionate, and talks too much about .I'ortugal.” 

*‘l wonder what those two Chinoso are alwjiys whispering to one 
another about ? ” whispered one Duck to her fri(‘ijd. “ They annoy me— 
we ha^e nevrr spoken to them.” 

Now the Drake came up. lie thought the little Singing Bird was at 
sparrow. 

“ Well, 1 don’t understand the difleronce,” he said ; “ and indeed it's 
all the same thing, lie’s only a plaything, junl if (me has them, why, 
OD(' has them.” 

“ Don’t attach any value to what he says,” the Portuguese whispered. 
‘‘He’s very respectable in biisinos.s matti'rs; and wdth him business 
takes i)rceed(mce of (‘verything. But now I shaJl lie down fora ro^ 
One ow(‘s that to oneself, that one may b(5 nic(j and fat when ono iii w 
be embalmed wdth apples and plums.” 

And aeenrdiiiglv she lay dowj) in the sun, and wdnked with ono eye; 
and she lay \(‘ry comfortably, and she i'clt very comfortahlo, and she 
slept very comfortaldy. 

The little flinging Bird busied himself w ith his brokeji wing. At last 
ho lay down too, and pressed elt»se to his protectress: the suu shone 
warm and bright, and lie had foinul a \ery good place. * 

But tho neighbour’s fowls wen* aAvuki*. They went about seratchirig 
up the earth; and, to tell the truth, they had paid the visit siTnply and 
Kolely to find food for themselves. The I’hinesi! were tlu^ first to leave 
the duck-yard, and .the other fowls soon followwl them. Tho witty 
little Duck said of tho Portuguese that the old lady avrs be(‘oming a 
ducky dotard. At this tlio otlien Ducks.laughed and ca(*kled aloud. 
“Ducky dotard,” they whispered; “that’s too Avitty! ” and then they 
repeated the former jolte about PortuJak, and declared that it w^'is vastly 
amusing. And then they lay down. 

They had been lying asleep for some time, Avhen suddenly something 
was thrown into the yard for them to eat. It came down Avith such a 
thwack, tliat tho whole company started up from sleep and clapjied their 
v^gs. The Portugese awoke too, and threw herself over on the other 
side, pressing little Singing Bird very hard, as she did so. 

“ Piep!” he cried; “ you trod A'ery hard upon me, madam.” 

“ Well, why do you lie in my W'ay ? ” the Duck retorted. “ You must 
not be so touchy. 1 haA'e nerves of my owm, but yet I never called out 
‘Piep IV* , • 

• ’ “Don’t be angry,” said the little Bird; “ the ‘ piep ’ come out of my 
beak unawares.” 

The Portuguese did not listen to him, but began eating as fast as ehe 
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could, and made a jjood meal. Wiieu this was ended, and she lay down 
again, the littlo Bird cauie up, and wanted to be amiable, and sang; ^ 

'•Tilloo-jilly Icr. 
iit Mprin'.'-timc 

fine 

Am far away I floe.” 

“ Now I want to rest alTr'r my dinner,” said tlio Portuguese. “ You 
must conform to the rules of ihe house while you’re here- 1 want to 
alecp now.” 

'nie little .Sint^iiiLj Bird was ijiiite taheii :iJ)ack, lor he had meant it. 
liiiidly. When Madam aflerwards awoke, h(‘ stood hefon* her again 
with a liltl(.‘ eorn li)at he had loinul, aud laid it at her feet ; hut as she 
had not slept well, she was jiaturally iti a Aery had humour. 

“Oivi* Hint lo a eliiekeii!” she said, “ imd dtm’t be always standing 
in my ua \ 

*• Wh_\ an* you angry with 100 ?” replied the lit lie Singing Bird. 
*• What haA«' 1 ?” 

“ Done!” repeated the Porliigiuve Diiek : your Jiiode of expression ia 
not exactly geut(‘ei; a fad to Avhich 1 must call your atieulioii.” 

*• ^'eslerd.'iy it was sunshine here,” sniil the little Bird, ‘‘but to-day 
it’s cloudy aud the air is elo.^e.” 

“ You ilon’t liuow mueh about the weatla'r. 1 fancy,” retorted the 
Pt)rluguesc. “The day ia not done yet. Don't stand there looking so 
stupid.” 

“ But you ar^ looking at me just as the wicked eyes looked when I 
fell into the yiyd yesterday.” 

“ lnip< j’tinent creature! ” exclaimed the I’ortuguese Duck, “ would you 
compare pne with tluj eat, tliat hciist of prey ? There's not a- drop of 
malicious blood iu me. I’ye taken your pari, and will teach you good 
manners." 

And so saying, she bit otf the Ringing Bird’s 1iead,and he lay dead on 
the ground. 

“Noav, w'hat’a the meaning of tlfis?” she said, “ could ho not bear 
even that ? Then certainly he Avas not ma<ie for this Avorld. 1 ’ve been' 
like a mother to him, I knoAv that, for I’ve a good heart.” 

Then the neighbour’s Dock stuck his head into the yard, and crowed 
with steam-engine power. 

“ You ’ll kill me with your crowing I ” she cried. “ It’s all your fault, 
lie’s lost his head, and I am very near losing mine.” 

“ There *8 not much lying where he fell!” observed the Cock. 

“Speak of him Avith'respect,” retorted the Portugues(fDuck,“for he 
had song, manners, and education, lie was atfectionate and soft, and 
that’s 08 good in animals as in your so-called lumian beings.” 

And all the Pucks came croAvding round the little dead Singing Bird. 
Ducks liBA'c strong passions, whether they feel envy or pity; and as, 
there was nothing here to envy, pity manifested itseif, even in the two 
Chinese. 

^‘We shall never get such a singing bird again; lie was almost a 
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Chinese,” they whispered ; and they wept with a mi^;hty oJuchiiig sound, 
and all the fowls clucked too, but the Bucks went about with the redder 
eyes. 

“ We’ve hearts of our own,” they said; “ nobody can deny that.” 

“Hearts!” repeated the Portuguese, “yes, that wo have, almost os 
much as in Portugal.” 

“ Let us think of getting something to satisfy our hunger,” said the 
Drake, “ for that’s the most important point. If one of our toys is 
broken, why, we have plenty more I ” 


• tut: led snoKs'. 

TnEiiE was once a litth; girl; <i very nice pretty little girl. But in 
summer site IukI t<j go barefoot, I)<*cauH(‘ .site was pour, ji’kI in winter 
she Wont thick woodt'u shoe's, so that her little insh'j) l»eciim(! ijuitc red, 
altogether red. 

In the middle of tl)e \ill;ige lived an old shoemaker’s wife: she sat, 
and sewed, as well as she tmihl, a pair of liUle shoos, of old strips of 
red el(»th; tlu'v were clumsv etiougli, hut well meant, and the litths 
girl was t(» hav(' them. The little girl’s naim? was Karen. 

On the d.ay when lu'r mother was buried s/ii* n-eeived the rod slioes 
and wore them for tlu* llrst time. They wen^ certainly n(it suited for 
mourning; but she Itad no (UhiTs, and tlu-reforo thrust lier little bare 
feet into them and walkt'd behind the plain deal eollln. • 

Suddenly‘a great <‘arriage eaine by, and in the carriago sat an old 
lady: she looked at the little girl and felt pity for her, and sittd to the? 
clerj^man, 

Qive me the little girl, and I will provide for htr.” 

Karen thought this was I'or the sake of tho shoos; but the old lady 
declared they were hidtjous; and they were burned. Jtut Karen her- 
.‘lelf was clothed neatly and properly: she w'as taught to read and to 
sew, and tho people said slie was agreeable. But her mirror said, “ Tou 
are much more than agreeable: you are beautiful.” 

Once the Queen travelled through the country, and had her Htilo 
daughter with her; and the daughter was a Princess. Ami thi> pertjde 
Hocked towards the ea-stle, and Karen too was among them; and tho 
little Princess stood in a line white dress at a window, and let herself 
be gazed at. ^he hai neither train nor golden crown, but she wore 
splendid red morocco shoes; they were certainly far handsomer than 
wose the shoemaker’s wile had made for little Karen. Nothing in tho 
world can compare with red shoes I 

Now Karen was old enough to be cqpfirmedr’new clothes were made 
for her, and she was to have new shot's. Tho rich shoemaker in the 
town took the measure" of her little feet; this was done in his own 
house, in his little room, and there stood great glass cases with neat 
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shoes and shining boots. It had quite a charming appearance, but the 
old lady could not see well, and therefore took no pleasure in it. Among 
the shoes stood a red pair^ just like those which the Princess had worn. 
How beautiful they w'ero I 'J'he shoemaker also said they had been made 
for a Count’s (hild, but they had not fitted. 

“That in list be patent leather,” observed the old lady, “the shoes 
shine so! ” 

‘‘Yes, they shine!” replied Karen; and they fitted her, and were 
bought, lint the old lady did not know that they were red; for she 
would never have allowed Karen to go to her confirmation in red shoes; 
and that is what Karen did. 

Every om- was looking at her shoes. And wlieii sho went across the 
church jioreh, towards the door of tlu‘ choir, it si^eined to iier iis if the 
old ])iclurt‘S on the tombstones, the jiortraita of tldrg^iueu and clergy¬ 
men’s wives, in their slitf eol'.ara and long blaek garments, fixed their 
eyes upon lier red shoes. And she thought of lier shoes only, when 
the priest laid his liantl upon her lH*ad and .sipoke holy w'ords. And the 
orgiui pealed solemuly, the ehildren sang with their fresh sweet voh'es, 
and the old precentor sang too; but Karen thought only of her red 
shoes. 

In the afternoon the old lady was informed by every one that the 
shoos were red ; and she said it was naughty and unsuitable, and that 
when Karen went to church in future, she should always go iu black 
shoos, even if they were old. 

Next Sunday was Sacrament Sumlay. And Karen looked at the 
blaek simes, and looked at the red ones—looked at them again—and 
put on tho red ones. 

The sun shone gloriously; Karen and tho old lady w'ont aloug the 
foot-path through the fields, and it w'as rather dusty. 

By the ehurrh door stood an old invalid soldier with a crutch and a 
long beard; the beard was rather red than white, for it w*as red alto¬ 
gether ; ami he bowed dowm almost to the ground, and asked the old 
lady if he might dust her shoes. And Karen also stretched out her 
little foot. 

“ Look, what ])retty dancing-shoes! ” said the old soldier. “ Pit so 
tightly when you dance! ” 

And he tapped ilie soles with Ins baud. And the old lady gave the 
soldier an alms, and went into the church with Karen. 

And every one in the church looked at Karen’s rt‘d shoes, and all the 
pictures'looked at them. And while Karen kuelt in the church she 
only thought of Iut red shoes; and she forgot to' sing, her psalm, and 
forgot to say her prayer. 

Now all the people went out of church, and the old lady stepped 
into her carriage. Kai^pn lifted up her foot to step in too; then the old 
soldier said, «, 

“ Look, what beautiful dancing-shoes! ” 

And Karen could not resist: she was obliged to dance a few steps; 
a^d whmi sho once began, her went on dancing. It was just aa 
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tKough the shoes had obtained power over her. She danced round the 
comer of the church—she could rio*t help it; the coachman w'as obliged 
to run behind her and seize her: lie lifted her into the carriage, but her 
feet went on dancing, so that she kicked the good old lady violently. 
At last they took off lier shoes, and her legs became qiffet. 

At homo the shoes were put uw'ay in a cupboard; but Karen could 
not resist looking at tlunn. 

Now the old lady became very ill, and it was said she would not 
recover. She had to be nursed and waited on; and this was no one’s 
duty so much'as Karen’s. But there was to be a great ball in the 
town, and Elaren was invited. She looked at the old lady who could 
not recover; she looked at the red shoes, and thou^iit there would bo 
no harm in it. She put on the shoes, and that she might very well 
•do; but they went to the bail and begkn to dance, 
i But when she wished to go to the right hand, the shoes danced to the 
left, and when she wanted to go upstairs the shoes danced downwards. 
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down into the street and out at the town gate. She danced, and was 
obliged to dance, straight out into the dark wood- 

There was sometliiug glistening up among th(» trees, and she thought 
it was the moon, for f*h(j saw a face. But it wjia the old soldier with 
the red beard: he sat and nodded, and said, 

“Look, what beautiful danciug-slioes ■ ” 

Then she was friglifeiied, and wanted to tlirovr aAvay the red shoes; 
but they dung fast to lu)r. And she tore off her stockings; but the 
shoes had grown last to her feet. And she daneed and was compelled 
to go dancing ovi'r lield ami meadow, in ruin and sunshine, by night 
and by day : hut it was most dreadful at night. 

She danced liut into the open ehurchyJU’d; but the dead there do not 
dance; they have far better tliiiig.s to do. She wished to sit down on 
the poor man’s grave, where the bitter fern grow.-*; but there was no 
mace nor rest for her. And when she daneed towards the o}ien church 
aoor, she saw thew an angel in long white gai’ments, 'with wing.s that 
reached from his shoulders to his feet; his eountemauee was serious and 
stern, and in hi.s hand he held a sword that was broad and gleaming. 

“Thou shalt dance! “ he said—“ dance on thy red shoes, till thou art 
^ale and cold, and till thy body shrivels to a skeleton. Thou shalt dunce 
trom door to door; and w’here proud, haughty children dwell, shalt thou 
knock, that tlu'y may hear thee, and be afraid of thee! Thou shalt 
dance, dajice I ” 

“ Mercy! ” cried Karen. 

But she did hear wliat the ang(d answered, for the shoe.s carried 
her away—carried her through the door on to the field, over stock and 
Btone, and sluvwas always obliged to dance. 

One morning she danced past a door which she knew w'dl. There was 
a sound of psalm-singing within, ami a coffin was »*arricd out, udurnod 
with flowers. Then she knew' that the old lady was dc.ad, and sjic felt 
that she was deserted by all, and eondeiniied by the angel of heaven. 

She danced, and was compelled to dance -to dance in the dark night. 
The shoes carried her on over thorn, and brier; she scratched herself 
tin she bled; she danced away across the heath to a little lonely house. 
Here she knew the (\voeutiouer dwelt; and she tapped with her fingers 
on the panes, and called, 

“ Como out, come out! I cannot come in, for T must dance-’ 

And the executioner said, 

“ You probably don’t know who 1 am ? 1 cut oil’ the had people’s 
heads with my axe, and mark how my axe rings! V 

*‘l)o not strike off my head,” said Karen, “for if yon do I cannot 
repent of my sin. But strike off my feet with the red shoes! ” 

And thoii she confessed all her sin, and the e.xecutioner cut off her 
feet xvith the red shoes; but the shoes danced away with the little feet 
over the fields and into the deep Torest. 

And he i*ut her a ]>air of wooden feet, witli crutches, and iau^t her 
a psalm, which the criminals always sing; and she kissed the hand that 
had held the nse, and went away across the heath. 
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“Now I have suffered pain cuougli for the red shoes,*’ said she. 
“ Now 1 will go into the churcli, that they may see me.” 

And she went quickly towards tho church door; but when she came 
there the red shoes danced before her, so that she was frightened, and 
turned back. 

The whole W'oek through she was sorrowful, and wept many bitter 
tears; but when Sunday came, she said, 

“ Now 1 have suffered and striven enough ! .1 think that 1 am just oa 
gooil as many of those who sit in the church and carry their heads high.” 

And tlieu she went boldly on; but she did iif>t get lartber than the 
cluirchyard gate before slu*, saw the red shoes dancing along bcibre her; 
then she was seized with terror, anti i urned back, and repented of lier 
sin right heartily. 
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And sho "went to the parsonage, and begged to be taken there as a 
servant. She promised to be industrious, and to do all she could; she 
did not care for tvnges, and only wished to be under a roof and with 
good people. The clergyman’s wife pitied lier, and took her into her 
service. And she was industrious and thoughtful. Silently she .sat and 
listened when in the evening the pastor read the Bible aloud. Ail the 
little ones were very fond of her; but when they spoke of dress and 
splendour and beauty she would shake her head. 

Next Sunday they Wl went to church, and she was asked if she wished 
to go too ^ but she looked sadly, with t^rs in her eyes, at her crutches. 
And then the others went to hear God’s word; hut she went alone 
into her little room, vrliich was only large enough to contain her bed 
and a chair. And he'c she sat with her hyiUii-hook; and as she read 
it with a pious mind, the w'ind bore fhe notes of the organ over to her 
from the church; and she lifted up her face, wet with tears, and said, 

“ O Lord, help me! ” 
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Then the sun ehone so brightly; and before her stood the angel in the 
white garments, the same she had seen that night at the church door. 
But he no longer grasped the sharp sword: he held a green branch 
covered with roses; and ho touched the ceiling, and it rose up high, and 
wherever he touched it a golden star gleamed forth; and he touched 
the walla, luid they sprtjad forth widely, and she saw the organ which 
was pealing its rich sounds; and she saw the old pictures of clergymen 
and their wives; and the congregation sat in the decorated seats, and 
sang from their hymn-boolvs. The church had come to the poor girl in 
her narrow room, or her chamber liad become a church. She sat in the 
chair with Iho rest of. the clergyman’s people; and when they had 
iluished the ]isaliji, and looked up, they nodded and said, 

“ That was right, that you cumu here, Karen.” 

It was meixjy! ” said she. 

A nd the organ sounded its glorious notes; and the children’s voices 
singing in chorus sounded sweet and lovely; tlio clear sunshine streamed 
so warm through the windoiv upon the chair in whicli JCuren sat; and 
her heart became so filled with sunshine, peace, and joy, that it broke. 
Her soul flevr on the sunbeams to heaven; and there was nobody who 
asked after the Hed Shoes ! 


SOUP ON A SAUSAGE-PEG. 

I. 

That ♦was a remarkably fine dinner yesterday,” observed an old 
Mouse of the female sex to another who had not been at the festive 
gathering. “ I sat number twenty-one from the old Mouse King, so 
that 1 was not badly placed. Should you like to hear the order of the 
banquet ? The courses were very well arranged—mouldy bread, bacon 
rind, tallow candle, and sausage—aiicl then the same dishes over again 
from the liogixiuiiig: it was just os good as having two banquets in suc- 
ceswon. There was us much joviality and agreeable jesting as in the 
family circle. Nothing was left but the pegs at the ends of the sausages. 
And the discourse turned upon these; and at last the expression, ‘ Soup 
on sausage rinds,* or, os they have the proverb in the neighbouring 
country, * Soup on a sausage-peg,’ was mentioned. Every one had heaurd 
the proverb, but no one had ever tasted the sausage-peg soup, much 
less prepared it. A capital toast was drunk to the inveutdr of the soup, 
and it was said he* deserved to be a relieving officer. Was not that 
witty ? And the old Mouse King stood up, and promised that the young 
female mouse who could^best prepare that soup should be his queen; 
and a yeu* was allowed for tlie trial.” 

” Tiiat was not at all bad,” said the other Mouse; “ but how does one 
prepare this soup ? ” 
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"Ah, how is it prepared? That is just what .all the young female 
mice, and the old ones too, are asking. They woiild all very much like 
to be queen; but they don’t want to take the trouble to go out into the 
world to learn how to prepare the soup, and that they would certainly 
have to do. But every one has not the gift of leaving the family circle 
and the chimney comer. In foreign parts one can’t get cheese rinds 
and bacon every day. No, one must bear hunger, and perhaps be eaten 
up alive by a cat.” 

Such were probably the considerations by which the majority were 
deterred from going out into the wide w'orld and gaining information. 
Only four Mice announced themselves ready to depart. They were 
young and brisk, but poor. Each of them wished to proceed*to one 
of the four quai’tcr.s of Die globe; and tlieu it W’ould become manifest 
which of them was favouml by fortune. Every one took a sausage^peg, 
so as to keep in mind the object of the journey. The stiff sausoge^peg 
was to be to them as a pilgrim’s staff. 

It was at the beginning of May that they set out, and they did not 
return till the May of the following year; and then only three of them 
appeared. The fourth did not report herself, nor was there any intelli¬ 
gence of her, though the day of trial was close at hand. 

" Tes, there’s always some drawback in oven the pleasanteBt affair/^ 
said the Mouse King. 

And then he gave orders that all mice witliin a circuit of many 
miles should be invited. Tliey were to asscrnblo iu the kitchen, where 
the throe travelled Mice would stand up in a row, while a sausage-peg, 
shroudc'd in crape, was set np as a memento of the fourth, who was 
missing. No one was to proclaim his opinion till the Mouse King had 
settled what was to be said. And now let us hear. 


II 

JF/tat the Jirst little Mouse hoi seen and learned in her travels. 

"Whef I went out into the wide world,” said the little Mouse, ”1 
thought, as many think at my age, that I had already learned everything; 
but ^t was not the case. Years must pass before one gets so fer. I 
went to sea at once. 1 went in a ship tnat steered towards the north. 
They had told me that the ship’s cook must know how to manage tilings 
at sea; but it is easy^ennugh to manage things w'hen one ha*« plenty of 
sides of bacon, and whole tubs of salt pork, and mouldy hour. One 
has delicate living on board; but one does not learn to prepare soup on 
a sausage-peg. we sailed along for many days and nights; the ship 
rocked fearfully, and we did not get off without a wetting. When we 
^ at last reached fh© port to which we jnere bodnd, I left the ship; and 
* it was high up in the far north. 

“ It 18 a wondmful thing, to go out of one’s own comer at home, and 
sail in a ship, where one has a sort of comer too, and then suddenly to 
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find oneself hundreds of miles awa^ in a strange , land. I saw great 
pathless forests of pine and birch, which smelt so strong that I sneezed, 
and thought of sausage. There' were .great lakbs there too. ' When I 
"came close to tlicm the waters were quite clear, but from a distance they 
looked black as iuk. (Injat swans floated upon them: 1 thought at tir^ 
they were spots of foam, they lay so still; but then I saw them walk 
ana fly, and 1 recognized them. They belong to tlie goose family—one 
can sec that by tlusir walk; for no one can deny his parentage. I kept 
with my own kind. I MSBoeiated w'Hh tho forest and field mice, who, by 
the way, know very little, especially a.^ n'gards cookery, though this ivas 
the very subjeci that had brought mo abroad. The thought that soup 
might be boiled on a sausage-peg was such a slarfcling statement to 
them, that it flew at ouco from mouth to in(<uth through tho "whole 
forest. They deedared the j)roblein could never bo solved; and little did 
I think that tliere, on llic very lirst Jiight, 1 should be initiated into the 
method of its jm'paration. It was in the height of summer, and that, 
the mice said, was tho reason u hy the wood smelt so strongly, and why 
the herbs wore so fragruul, and the lakes so transparent and yet so 
dark, with their white swijuming swans. 

On the margin ol‘ the wood, among three or four houses, a pole as 
tall as the mainmast of a ship had been erected, and from its summit 
huug wreaths and fluttering ribbons: this was called a maypole. Men 
and maids danced round the tree, and sang as loudly as they could, to 
tho violin of tho fiddler. There were merry doings at sundown and’m 
the moonlight, hut 1 took no ])art in them— wluijL lias a little mouse to 
do with a May‘dance? 1 sat in tho soft moss and held my sausage- 
peg fast. The moon throw its beams ospcciallj' upon one spot, where 
a tree stood, covered with moss so c.xcccdiugly tine. I may almost venture- 
to say ikwas as fine as the skin of the Mouse King; but it was of a 
green colour, and that is a great relief to the eye. 

“All at oucc, tho most charraiug little people came marching forth. 
They were only tall cnougli to reaclj to my knee. They looked like men, 
hut were hetior proportioned: they called themselves elves, and had 
delicate clothes on, of liower leaves trimmed with the wings of flies and 
gnats, which had a very good appearance. Directly they appeared, they 
seemed to bo seeking for something—I know not w-hat; but at last 
some of them t‘amc towards me, and the chief pointed to my sausage- 
peg, and said, ‘ That is just sucli a one as w-e want—it is pointed—it is 
i^pital! * and the longer he looked at my pilgrim’s staff the more de¬ 
lighted he became. ^ 

“ ‘ I will lend it,’ I said, ‘ hut not to keep.’ 

“ ‘ Not to keep!’ they all repeated; and they seized the sausage-peg, 
which I gave up to them, and danced away to the spot where we fine 
moss grew; aud here they set up the peg in tlie midst of the green. 
They wanted to have a fiiaypole pf their own, and the one they now had 
seemed cut out for them; and they decorated it so that it was beautifiif 
to behold. 

“ First, little spiders spun it round with gold thread, and hung it all 
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over with fluttering veils and flags, so finely woven, bleached so snowy 
white in the moonshine, that they dazzled my eyes. They look colours 
from the butterfly’s wing, and strewed these o\er the white linen, and 
flowers and diamonds gleamed upon it, so that I did not know my 
sausage-peg i^ain: there is not in all the w'orld such a maypole as they 
had made of it. And now came the real great party of ches. They 
wore quite without clothes, and looked as genteel as possible; and they 
invited me to be present at the feast; but I was to keep at a certain 
distance, for I was too large, for them» 

“ And now began such music! It sounded like thousands of glass 
hells, so full, so rich, that I thought the swans were singing. I fancied 
also that I heard the voice of the ciickoo and the blackbird, and at last 
the whole forest seemed to join in. 1 heard chilTlren’s voices, the sound 
of bells, and the song of birds; the nwMt glorious melodies — and all 
came from the elves’ maypole, namely, my sausage‘pcg. I should never 
hate believed that so much could come out of it; but that depends very 
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much upon the hands into which it faUs. I waa quite touched. I wept, 

a little mouse may weep, w'ith pure pleasure. 

“ The night waa far too short; but it is not longer up yonder at that 
season. In the morning dawn the breeze began to blow', the mirror of 
the forest lake was covered with ripples, and all the delicate veils and 
flags fluttered away in the air. The waving garlands of spider’s web, 
the hanging bridges and balustrades, and whatevear else they are called, 
flew away os if they were nothing at all. Six elves brought me ba<.*k 
my Bausage>peg, and asked me at the same time it‘ 1 had any wish that 
they could gratify; so I asked them if they could tell me how soup was 
made on a sausago-peg. 

“ * How we do it ? ’ asked 'the chief of the elves, with a smile. Why, 
you have just seen it. i fancy you hardly know your sausage-peg 
again? ’ 

“ ‘ You only mean that as a joke,* I replied. And then I told them 
in so many words, why T had undertaken a journey, and what great 
hemes were founded on the operation at home. * What advantage,* I 
awed, ‘ can accrue to our Mouse King, and to our whole powerful state, 
from the fact of my having witnessed all this festivity ? 1 cannot shake 
it out of the sausage-peg, and say, “ Look, here is the peg, now the soup 
will come.” That would be a dish that could only be put on the table 
when tho guests had dined.’ 

“ Then the elf dipped his little finger into the cup of a blue violet, 
and said to me, 

“ ‘ See liere! I will anoint your pilgrim’s staff; and when you go back 
to your country, and come to the castle of the Mouse King, you have 
but to towh him with tho staff, and violets will spring forth and cover 
its whole surface, even in the coldest winter-time. And so I think I’ve 
' given yojj something to carry home, and a little more than something! ’ ’* 

But before the little Mouse said what this “ something more ” was, 
she stretched her staff out towards ilio King, and in very truth the most 
beautiful bunch of violets burst forth ; and the scent was so powerful 
that the Mouse King iucontiuontly ordered tho mice who stood nearest 
the chimn^' to thrust their tails ihto tho fire and create a smell of 
burning, for the odonr of tho violets was not to be borne, and was not 
of the kind be liked. 

But what was the ‘ something more,’ of which you spoke ? ” asked 
the Mouse King. 

“Why,” the little Mouse answered, “I think it is what they call 
effect!” and herewith she turned the staff round, and lo! there was not 
a single flower to be seen upon it; she only held‘the naked skewer, and 
lifted this up, as a musical conductor lifts his itiion. “ ‘ V^iolets,* the elf 
said to me, ‘are for sight, and smeU, and touch. Therefore it yet 
remains to provide for hearing and taste! * ” 

And now the little Mouse begah to beat time; and music was beard, 
not such as sounded in the fore*^ among the elves, but such as is heard 
in the kitchen. There waa a bubbling sound of boiling and roasting; and 
all at once it seemed as if the sound were rushing through every chimney. 
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and pots or kettles yrere boiling over. The fire-shovel hammered upon 
the brass kettle, and then, on a sudden, all was quiet again. Thejr heard 
the quiet subdued song of the tea-keUle, and it was wonderful to hear 
—they could not quite teU if the kettle were beginning to sing or leaving 
off; and the little pot simmered, and the big pot simmered, and neither 
oared for the other: there seemed to be fio reason at all in the pots. And 
the little Mouse flourished her bdton more and more wildly; the pote 
foamed, threw up large bubbles, boiled over, and the wdud roared and 
whistled through the chimney. Oh! it became so terrible that tho 
little Mouse lost her stick at last. 

“ That was a heavy soup! ” said the ]N|pusc King. “ Shall wc not 
soon hoar about tlio preparation ? ” 

“ That was all,” said the little Mouse, with a bow. 

“That all! Then we should be glad to hear what the next has to 
relate,” said the Mouse King. 


III. 

What the second little Mouse had to tell. 

“ I WAS bom in the palace library,” said the second Mouse. “ I and 
several members of our family never knew the happiness of getting into 
the dining-room, much less into tho store-room; on my journey, and 
here to day, are the only times 1 have seen a kitchen. We have indeed 
often been compelled to suffer hunger in the library, hyt we get a good 
deal of knowledge. The rumour penetrated even to us, of the rc^al 
prize offered to those who could cook soup upon a sausage-peg; and it 
wiwi my old grandmother who thereupon ferreted out a manuscript, 
which she certainly could not read, hut which she had heard^read out, 
and in which it was written; ‘ Those who ore poets can boil soup upon 
a sausage-peg.* She asked me if I were a poet. 1 felt quite innocent on 
the Bu^'ect, end then she told me 1 must go out, and manage to become 
one. 1 again asked what was requisite in that particular, for it was 
as difficult for me to find that out as to prepare the soup; but grwd- 
mother had heard a good deal of reading, and she said that throe things 
was especially necessary: ‘ Understanding, imagination, feeling—if you 
can^ manara to obtain these thilee, you are a poet, and the sausage-peg 
affair will be quite easy to you.’ 

“ And I went forth, and marched towards the west, away into the 
wide world, to becomq a poet. 

“ Understanding is the most important thing in every affair. I knew 
that, for the two other things are not held in half such respect, and 
consequently I went out first to seek understanding. Yes, where does 
he dwell ? * Go to the ant and be wise,’ sai4 the great King of the 
Jews.; I knew that from my library fixperience; and 1 never stopped 
'till 1 came to the first great ant-hill, and there I placed myself on the 
to become wise. 

ants are a respectable people. They are understanding itself. 
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Everything with them is like a well-worked sum, that comes right. To 
work and to lay eggs, they say, is to live while you live, and to provide 
for posterity; and accordingly that is what they do. They were divided 
into the clean and the dirty ants. The rank of each is indicated by a 
number, and tlje ant queen is number one ; and her view is the only 
correct one, she is the receptacle of all wisdom; and that was important 
for mo to know . She spoke so much, and it was all so clever, that it 
sounded to me lilie nonsense. She declared her ant-hill was the loftiest 
thing in the world; though i-Iosc by it grew a tree, w'hich was certainly 
loftier, much loftier, tliat could not be denied, and therefore it w’as never 
mentioned. One evening an ant had lost herself upon the tree; she 
had crept up the stt'tn—not up to the crown, hut higher than any ant 
had c'limbed until tlien; and when she iurnotl, and came back home, she 
talked of Bonu'tlu'ng far higher than the ant-liill that she had found in 
her ti'avels; hut the other aula considered that an insult to the whole 
comiuimity, and consequently she was condemned to wear a in^izzle, and 
to eontiiiiial solitary coufiiieinont. Ikit a short time afterwards another 
ant got on tlje tree, and made tlie same journey and the same diacovery: 
and this one spoke with ornplmsis, and distinctly, as they said; and as, 
moreover, she was one of the ])iiro ants and very much respected, they 
believed her; an«l when she died they erected an egg-shell as a memorial 
of her, for they had a great respect for the sciences. 1 saw',” coTitinued 
the little Mouse, “that Ihe ants are always runniug lo and iro with 
their eggs on their backs. One of them ouce dropped her egg; she 
exerted herself greatly to pick it up again, but she could not succeed. 
Tlieii two others came up, and helloed her with all their might, inso¬ 
much that they nearly dropped their own eggs over it; but then they 
certainly at oiu-e relaxed their exertions, for each should think of hipi- 
self first—the ant queen had declared that by so doing they exhibited at 
once heart and iiuderstanding. 

“ * These two qimlities,’ she said, ‘ place us ants on the highest step 
among all reasoning beings. ITuderstanding is seen among us all in 
predominant measure, and 1 liavo the greatest share of understanding.* 
And so saying, she raised herself on her hind legs, so that she was easny 
to be recognized. I could not bo mistaken, and 1 ate her up. We were 
to go to the ants to learn wisdom—and 1 had got the queen ! 

I now proceeded nearer to the before-mentioned lofty tree. It was 
an oak, and had a great trunk and a far-spreading top* and was very 
old. I knew that a living being dwelt here, a Dryad as it is called, who 
is born with the tree, and dies with it. I had heard about this in the 
librarj'-; and now I saw an oak tree and on oak girl. She uttered a 
piercing cr^' when she saw me so near. Like all females, she was very 
much ^raid of mice; and she had more ground for fear than others, 
for 1 might have gnawnithrough the stem of the tree on which her life 
depended. 1 accosted the maiden in a friendly and honest way, and. 
bade her take courage. And she' took me up in her delicate hand; and 
when I had told her my reason for^ coming out into the wide world, 
slie psKimised me that perhaps on that very evening 1 should have oim' 
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of the two treasures of which I was still in quest. She told me that 
Pbautasus, the genius of imagination, was her very good friend, that he 
‘was beautiful .as the god of love, and that he rested many on hour 
under the leafy boughs of the tree, ■which then rustled more strongly 
than ever over the pair of them. He culled her his dryad, she said, 
and the tree his tree, for the grand gnarled oak was just to his taste, 
with its root burrowing so deep in the earth and the stem and crown 
rising so high out in the fresh air, and knowing the beating snow, and 
the sharp wind, and the warm su-isliine as they deserve to be known. 
‘ Yes,’ the Dryad continued, ‘ the birds sing aloft there in the branches, 
and tell each other of strange countries they have visited; and on the 
only dead bt)ugli the stork has built a nest which is highly ornamental, 
and, moreover, one gets to hear soniething of the land of the pyramids. 
All that is very ])lenaing to Phautasus ; but it is-not enough for him ; I 
myself must talk to him, and tell him of life in the woods, and must 
revert to my childhood, when I -was little, and the tree such a delicate 
thing that a stinging-nettle overshadowed it—and 1 have to tell every¬ 
thing, till now that the tree is great and strong. Sit you down under 
the green thyme, and pay attention; and when Phantasua comes, I shall 
find an opportunity to pinch his wings, and to pull out a little feather. 
Take the pen—no better is given to any poet—and it will be enough 
for you!’ 

“ And when Phantasua came the feather was plucked, and I seized 
it,” said the little Mouse. “ I. put it in water, and held it there till it 
grew soft. It was very hard to digest, but 1 nibbled it up at last. It 
is very easy to gnaw oneself into being a poet, though there are many 
things one must do. Now 1 had these two things, imagination and 
understanding, and through these I knew that the third was to be 
found in the library ; for a great man has said and written that there 
are romances whose sole and single use is that they relieve people of 
their superfluous tears, and that they are, in fact, a sort of sponges 
sucking up human emotion. I remembered a few t»f these old books, 
which had always looked especially 4 )alatable, and were much thumbed 
and veiy greasy, having evidently absorded a great deal of feeling into 
themselves. 

** I betook myself back to the library, and, so to speak, devoured a 
whole novel—^that is, the essence of it, the interior part, for 1 loft the 
crust or binding. When I had digested this, and a second cne in addi¬ 
tion, I felt a stirring within me, and I ate a bit of a third rotnaace, and 
now I was a poet. I sgid so to myself, and told the others also. I had 
headache, and chestache, and I can’t tell what aches besides. I began 
thinking what kind of stories coudd be made to refer to a sausage-p^; 
and many peg^, and sticks, and staves, and splinters came into my mind 
—the ant queen must have had a particularly ^ne understanding. ^ 1 
remembered the man who took a wbil^ stick in his mouth, by which 
means he could render himself and the stick invisible; I thought of 
stick hobby-horses, of‘stock rhymes,* of ‘breaking the staff* over an 
offender, and goodncBs knows how many phrases more concerning sticks, 

' o 
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Btocka, staves, and pegs. All my thoughts ran upon sticks, staves, and 
pegs; and when one is a poet (and 1 am a poet, for I have worked 
most terribly hard to become one) a person can make poetry on these 
subjects. I shall therefore be able to wait upon you every day with a 
poem or a history—and that’s the soup I have to oifer.” 

“ Let us hear what the third has to say,” was now the Mouse King’s 
command. 

“ Peep! peep! ” cried a small voice at the kitchen door, and a little 
Mouse—it was the fourth of the Mice who had contended for tho prize, 
the one whom thi'y looked upon as dead—shot in like an arrow. She 
toppled the sausage-peg with tho crape covering over in a moment. Sho 
had been running day and night, and had travelled on the railway, in 
the goods train, having watched her opportunity, and yet she had almost 
como too late. Sho pressed forward, looking very much rumpled, and 
she had lost her sausage-peg, but not her voice, for she at once took up 
the word, as if they had been waiting only for her, and wanted to hear 
none but her, ami as if everything else in tho world were of no conse¬ 
quence. She spoke at once, and spolco fully: she had appeared so 
suddenly that no one found time to object to her speech or to her, 
while she was speaking. And now let us hear what she said. 


IV. 

What the fourth Mouse, icho spoke before the third had spoken, 

had to tell. 

I JiETOOK myself immediately to the largest town,” she said; “ tho 
name hiui escaped me—I have a bad memory for names. From the 
railway I was carried, with some confiscated goods, to the <’ouncil-hou8e, 
and when I arrived there, I ran into tho dwelling of the gaoler. The 
gaoler was tal Icing of his prisoners, and especially of one, who had 
spoken uncensidered words. These words had given rise to others, and 
these latter had been written down and recorded. 

“ ‘ The whole thing is soup on a 8ausage-j)eg,’ said the gaoler; * but 
the soup may cost him his neck.’ 

“Now, this gave me an interest in the prisoner,” continued the 
Mouse, “ and I watched my opportunity and slipped into his prison— 
for there’s a mouse-hole to be found behind every locked door. Tho 
prisoner looked pale, and had a great beard an^ bright sparkling eyes. 
The lamp flickered and smoked, but the walls were so accustomed to 
that, that they grew none the blacker for it. The prisoner scratched 
pictures and verses in white upon the black ground, Wt I did not read 
them. I think he foipid it tedious, and I was a welcome guest. He 
lured me with bread crumbs, with whistling, and with friendly words: 
he was glad to see me, and gradually 1 got to trust him, and we becamb , 
good friends. He let me,run upon his hand, his arm, and into his sleeve; 
he let me creep about in his beard, and called me his little friend. I 
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really got to love him, for these things are reciprocal. I fhrgot my 
mission in the wide world, forgot my sausage-peg: that I had placed in 
a crack in the floor—it’s lying there still. I wished to stay where I was, 
for if I went away the poor prisoner would have no one at all, and 
that’s having too little, in this world. I stayed, but he did not stay. 
He spoke to me very mournfully the last time, gave me twice as much 
bread and cheese as usual, and kissed his hand to me; then he went 
away, and never came back. I don’t know his history. 

“ * Soup on a sausage-peg! * said the gaoler, to whom I now went; 
but I should not have trusted him. He took me in his hand, cerbainly, 
but he popped me into a cage, a treadmill. That’s a horrible engine, in 
which you go round an^ round without getting any farther j and people 
laugh at you into the bargain. 

“ The gaoler’s granddaughter was a charming little thing, with a mass 
of curly hair that shone hke gold, and such merry eyes, and such a 
smiling mouth! , 

«* Tou poor liftle mouse,’ she said, 09 she peeped into mj ugly cage; 
itnd she drew out the iron rod, and forth I jumped to the window board, 
and from thence to the roof spout. Free! free! I thought only of 
that, and not of the goal of my Journey. 
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“ It was dark, and night Tvas coming on. T took up hijr quarters in 
an old tower, where dwelt a watchman aod an owl. That is u creature 
like a cat, who has the great failing that she eats mice. But one may 
be mistaken, and so was 1, for this was a very respectable, welUeducsated 
old owl: she knew more than the watchman, and as much as I. The 
young owls were always making a racket; but * Go and make sou]) on a 
sausage peg’ were the hardest words she could prevail on herself to 
utter, she was so fondly attached to her family. Her conduct inspired 
me with so much confidence, that from the crack in which I was crouch¬ 
ing I called out ‘ peep! ’ to her. This confidence of mine pleased her 
hugely, and she assured me I sliould be under her protection, and that 
no creature should be allowed to do me wrong; she would reserve me 
for herself, for the winter,^ when there would be short commons. 

“ ^e was in every respect a clever woman, and explained to me how 
the watchman codd only ‘ whoop * Tvith the horn that hung at his side, 
adding, ‘He is terribly conceited about it, and imagines he’s an owl iu 
the tower. "Wants to do great things, but is very small—soup on a 
sausage-peg! ’ 

“ I begged the owl to give mo the recipe for this soup, and then she 
explained the matter to me. 

“ ‘ Soup on a sausage-peg,’ she said, ‘ was only a human proverb, and 
was to bo understood thus.- Each thinks bis own way the Dest, but the 
whole signifies nothing.’ 

“‘Hothingl’ 1 exclaimed. 1 was quite struck. Truth is not always 
aggreeable, but‘truth is above everything; and that’s what the old owl 
said. I now thought about it, and readily perceived that if I brought 
what was aJtove everything I brought something far beyond soup on a 
sausage-peg. So 1 hastened away, that 1 might get home in time, and 
bring the highest and best, that is above everything—namely, the truth. 
The mice are an enlightened people, and the King is above them all. 
He is capable of making me Queen, for the sake of truth.” 

“ Your truth is a falsehood,” said the Mouse who had not yet spoken. 
** 1 can prepare the soup, and 1 meah to prepare it.” 


V. 

Sow U was prepared. 

“ I Din not travel,’! the third Mouse said. “ I remained in my country 
—that’s the right thing to do. There’s no necessity for trareUing; one 
can get everything as good here. 1 stayed at home. 1 ’ve not learned 
what I know from auj^matural beings, or gobbled it up, or held con¬ 
verse with owls. 1 nAve what I know through my own reflectiona. 
Will you make haste and put*that kettle upon the fire? So—-now 
water must be poured in—-quite full—up to the brim! So—now more 
fiiel—make up the fire, that the water may boil—it must boil qver and 
ovyr! So—now throw the peg in. Wifi the King now pleased to 
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dip his tail in the boiling water, and to stir it round with the said tail ? 
The longer the King stirs it, the more powerful wp the soup become. 
It costs nothing at all—no further materials are necessarj', oulj stir it 
round! ” 

“ Cannot any one else do that P ” asked the Mouse King. 

No,” replied the Mouse. “ The pow’er is contained only in the tail 
of the Mouse King.” 

And the water boiled and bubbled, and the Mouse King stood close 
beside the kettle—there was almost danger in it—and he put forth his 
tail, as the mice do in tho dairy, when they skim the cream from a pan ot 
milk, afterwards licking their creamy tails; but his tail only penetrated 
into the hot steam, and then he sprang hastily down from the hearth. 
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“ Of course—certainly you are my Queen,” he said. “ "We’ll adjourn 
the soup question till our golden bedding in fifty years’ time, so that 
the poor of my subjects, who will then be fed, may have something to 
which they can look forward with pleasure for a long time.” 

And soon the wedding was held. But many of the mice said, as they 
were returning home, that it could not be really called soup on a sausage- 
peg, but rather soup on a mouse’s tail. They said that some of the 
stories had been veiy cleverly told; but the whole thing might have 
been difierent. “ I sheuld have told it so—and so—and so! ” 

Thus smd the critics, who are always wise—after the fact. 

And this story went out into the wide world, everywhere; and 
opinions varied concerning it, but.the story remained as it was. And 
tW’s the best in great things and in small, %o also with regard to 
wup on a sausage-peg—not to expect ally thanks for it. 











THE WICKED PRINCE. 


Thebe wob once a wicked Prince. His aim and object was to conquer 
all the countries in the world, and to inspire all men with fear. He went 
about with lire and sword, and his soldiers trampled down the com in 
the fields, and set fire to the peasants' houses, so that the red flames 
licked the leaves from the trees, and the fruit hung burned on the black 
charred branches. With her naked baby in her arms, many a poor 
mother took refuge behind the still smoking walls of her burned house; 
but even here- the soldiers sought for their victims, and if they found 
them, it was now food for their demoniac fury: evil spirits could not 
have raged worse than did those soldiers; but the Prince thouglit theii* 
deeds were right, and that it must be so. Every day his power in¬ 
creased ; his name was feared by all, and fortune accompanied him in 
all his actions. From conquered countries ho brought vast treasures 
home, juid in his capital was heaped an amount of wealth unequalled in 
any other place. And lie caused gorgeous palaces, churches, and halls 
to be built, and every one who saw those great buildings and these vast 
treasures cried out respectfully, “ What a great Prince ! ” They thought 
not of the iniscry he had brought upon other lands and cities; they 
heard not all the sighs and all the meanings that arose from among the 
ruins of demolished towns. 

The Priucej coked upon his gold, and upon his mighty buildings, and 
his thoughts were like those of the crowd. 

“ What a.grcat Prince am I! But,” so his thought ran on, “ I must 
have more, far more! No power may. be equal to mine, much less 
exceed ft! ” 

And he made war upon all his neighbours, and overcame them all. 
The conquered Kings ho caused to bo bound w'ith fetters of gold to his 
chariot, aud thus he drove through the streets of his capital; when he 
banqueted, those Kings were compelled to kneel at his feet, and at the 
feet of his courtiers, aud receive the broken pieces w'hich were thrown 
to them from the table. 

At last the Prince caused his own statue to be set up in the open 
squares and in the royal palaces, and he even wished to place it in the 
churches before the altars; but here the priests stood up against him, 
and said, 

“ Prince, thou art mighty, but Heaven is mightier, and we'dare not 
fulfil thy commands.” 

“ Gk)od: then,” said the Prince, “ I will vanquish Heaven likewise.” 

And in his pride and impious liaughtinOss he caused a costly ship to 
be built, in which he qpuld sail through the air: it was gay and glaring 
to behold, like the tail of a peacock, and studded and covered with 
thousands of eyes; but each eye was the muzzle of a gun. The Prince 
sat in the midst of the ship, and needed only to press on a spring, and 
a thousand bullets fiew out on all sides, while the gun barrels were 
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reloaded immediatelj. Hundreds of eagles were harnessed in front of 
the ship, and with the speed of an arrow they flew upwards towards 
the sun. How deep the earth lay below them! With its mountains 
and forests, it seemed but a fleld through which the plough had drawn 
its furrows, and along wliich the green bank rose covered with turf; 
soon it appeared only like a flat map with indistinct lines ; and at lost it 
lay completely hidden in mist nud cloud. Ever higher flew the eagles, 
up into the air; tlien one of the innumerable angels a])peared. The 
wicked Prince hurled thousands of bullets against him ; but the bullets 
spiang back from the angel’s sbiuiiig pinions, and fell down like com* 
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mon bail-stones; but a drop of blood, one single drop, fell from one of 
the white wing-feathers, and this drop fell upon the ship in which the 
Prince sat, and burned its way deep into the ship, and weighing like a 
thousand hun^dweight of lead, dragged down the ship in lujiidlong 
fall towards the earth; the strongest pinions of the eagles broke; the 
Avind roared round the Prince’s head, and the aroused clouds—formed 
from the smoke of burned cities—drew themselves together in threaten¬ 
ing shapes, like huge sea crabs stretching forth their claws and nippers 
towards him, and piled themselves up in great overshadowing rocks, 
with crushing fragments rolling down them, aryl then to fiery dragons, 
till the Prince lay half dead in the ship, which at last was caught with 
a terrible sliock in the thick branches of a forest. 

“ 1 will conquer Heaven! ” said the Prince. “ I have sworn it, and 
my will mmt be done! ” 
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And for seven years he caused his men to work at making ships for 
sailing through the air, and had thunderbolts made of the hardest steel, 
for he wished to storm the fortress of Heaven; out of all his dominions 
he gathered armies together, so that when they were drawn up in rank 
and file they covered a space of several miles. The armies went on 
board the ships, and the Prince approached his own vessel. Then there 
was sent out against him a swarm of gnats, a single swarm of little 

f nats. The swarm buzzed round the Prince, and stung his face and 
ands: raging with anger, he drew his sword and struck all round him; 
but he only struck the empty air, for he could not hit the gnats. Then 
he commanded his people to bring costly hangings, and to wrap them 
around him, so that no gnat might further sting him; and the servants 
did as he commanded them. But a single gnat had attached itself to 
tho inncic side of tho hangings, and crept into the ear of the Prince, 
and stung him. It burned lilce lire, and the poison penetrated to his 
brain: like a madman he tore the hangings from his body and hurled 
them far .away, tore his clothes and danced about naked before the eyes 
of his rudo, savage soldiers, who now jeered at the mad Prince who 
wanted to overcome Heaven,'and who himself was conquered by one 
single little gnat. 


THE SHEPHERDESS 
AND THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. ' 

Hate you ever seen a very old wooden cupboard, quite black with 
age, and ornamented with carved foliage and arabesques P Just such a 
cupboard stood in a parlour : it had been a legacy from the great-grand¬ 
mother, and was covered from top to bottom with carved roses and 
tulips. There were the quaintest fiourishes upon it, and from among these 
peered forth little stags’ heads with antlers. In tho middle of the cup¬ 
board door an entire figure of a mau had been cut out: he was certainly 
ridiculous to look at, and he grinned, for you could not call it laughing: 
he had goat’s legs, little horns on his head, and a long beard. The 
children in the room always called him tho Billygoat-legs-Major-and 
Lieuteuant-General-War-Commauder-Sergeant; that was a difficult 
name to pronounce, and there are not many who obtain this title; but 
it was something to have cut him out. And there he was! He was 
always looking at the table under the mirror, for on this table stood a 
lovely little Shepherdess made of china. Her shoes were gilt, her dress 
was adorned with a red rose, and besides this she had a golden hat and 
a shepherd’s crook: sire was very lovely. Close by her stood a little 
Chimney-Sweeper, black as a coal, and also made of porcelain: he was as 
clean and neat as any other man, for it was only make-believe that he 
w:is a sweep; the china-workers might just as well have made a prince 
'of^iim, if they had been so minded. 
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There he stood very nattily with his ladder, and with a face as white 
and pink as a girl’s; and that was really a fault, for he ought to have 
been a little black, lie stood quite close to the Shepherdess: they had ' 
both heen placed where they stood; but as they had been placed there 
they had become engaged to each other. They suited each other well. 
Both were young people, both made of the same kind of china, and both 
were brittle. 



, THE OLT> CHXKAMAS.ASn TUB TOCSO COUPtB. 

Close to them stood another figure, three times greater than they. 
This was an old Chinaman, who could nod. He was also of porcelain, 
and declared himself to be the grandfather (if the little Shepherdess j 
but he could not prove his relatiopslup. Ho declared he had autbonty 
’ over her, and that therefore he had nodded to Mr. Billygoat-legs-Lieu- 
tenant-and-Majort-Genewil-War-Commander-Sergeant, who waa wooing 
her for his wife. 
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“ liien you will get a huaband!” said the old Chinaman, “ a man who 
1 verily believe is made of mahogany. He can make you Billygoal-legs- 
- Lieutenant-and-Major-Oeneral-War-Commauder-Sergeant’slady: he has 
the whole cupboard full of silver fjlate, which he hoards up in secret 
drawers.” 

I won’t go into the dark cupboard! ” said the little Shepherdess. 
” I have lieard tell that lie has eleven porcelain wives in there.” 

“ Then you may become the twelfth,” cried the Chinaman. “ This 
night, so soon as it rattles in the old cupboard, you shall be married, as 
true as I am an tikl Cliinaman! ” 

And witli that lie nodded Jiis head and fell asleep. But the little 
Shepherdess wept and looked at her Ijcart’s beloved, the porcelain 
Chimney-Sweeper. 

“ I should like to beg of you,” s.aid she, “ to go out -with mo into the 
wide world, for we caunot remain here.” 

“ I ’ll do whatever you like,” replied the little Chimney-Sweep. “ Let 
us start directly! 1 think 1 can keep 3 'ou by exercising my profession.” 

“If Ave were only safely down from the table!” said she. “I shall 
not he happy until w'e are out in the wide W'orld.” 

Aud he comforted her, and showed her liow she must place her little 
foot upon the carved corners and the gilded foliage at the foot of the 
table; ho brouglit his ladder, too, to help her, and they were soon 
together upon the floor. But when they looked up at the old cup¬ 
board there was great commotion within: all the carved stags were 
stretching out their heads, rearing up their antlers, and turning their 
necks; aud the IJillygoiit-lcgs-Licutenant-and-Major-General-War-Com- 
mander-Sergeant sprang high in the air, and called across to tho old 
Chinaman, ‘ ^ 

“ Now they ’re running away! now they ’re running away! ” 

Then they wore a little frightened, and jumped quickly into the 
drawer of the window-seat, liere w’cre three or four packs of cards 
which were not complete, and a little puppet-show', which had been 
built up as w'ell as it could be done, There plays were acted, and all 
the ladies, diamonds, clubs, hearts, and spades, sat m the first row, fanning 
themselves; and behind them stood all the knaves, showing that they 
liad a liead above and below, as is usual in playing-cards. GKke play was 
about two people wdio w'ere not to he married to each other, and the 
Shepherdess wept, because it w'as just like her own history. 

“ I cannot hear this! ” said she. “ I must go out of the drawer.” 

But when they arrived on tlie floor, and looked up at the drawer, tlie old 
Chinaman was awake aud was shaking over his ^^ole body—^for below 
he was all one lump. 

“ Now the old Chinaman’s coming!” cried the little Shepherdess; and 
she fell down upon her |mrcelain knee, so startled was she. 

“ 1 have an idea,” said*the Chimncy-Sw'ecper. “ Shall we creep into 
the great pot-pourri vase, which sVimis in the comer ? Then we can lie* 
on roses and lavender, and throw salt in his eyes if he comes.” 

“ That will be of no use,” she replied. “ Besides, I know that the old 
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Chmaman and the pot-pourn vaae were once engaged to each other, and 
a kind of liking always remains when pecmle have stood in such a relalilon 
to each other. No, there ’a nothing left for us hut to go out into the 
wide world.” 

“Have you really courage to go into the wide world with me?” 
asked the Chinmey-Sweoper. “Have you considered how wide the 
world is, and that w'e can never come back hero again ? ” 

“ I have,” rejdied she. 

And the Chimney-Sw’eencr looked fondly at her, aud said, 

“ My way is through the chimney. If you have really courage to 
creep with me through the stove—through the iron fire-box ns well as 
up tne pipe, then we can get out into the chimney, and 1 know how to 
find my way through there. "VVe ’ll mount so high that they can’t catch 
us, and quite at the top there’s a hole that leads out into the wide world.” 

And he led her to the door of the stove. 

“ It looks very black there,” said she; but still she went with him, 
throxigh the box aud through the pil)e, where it was pitih-dark night. 

“ Now wo are in the chimney,” said he; “and look, look! up yonder 
a beautiful star is shining.” 

And it was a real star in the sky, which shone straight down upon 
them, as if it would show them the way. And they clambered and 
crept: it xvas a frightful w^ay, and terribly steep; but he supported her 
and helped her up ; he held her, and showed her the best places where 
she could place her little porcelain feet; and thus tliey reached the 
edge of the chimney, and upon that they sat down, for they were despe¬ 
rately tired, as they well might be. 

The sky wdth all its stars was high above, and all the roofs of the 
town deep below them. They looked far around—far, far out into the 
world. The poor Shepherdess had never thought of it as it 'i’cally was: 
she leaned her little head against the Chimney-Sweeper, then she wept so 
bitterly that the gold ran down off her girdle. » 

“ That is too much,” she said. “ I cannot bear that. The world is 
too large! If I were only back .upon the table below the mirror! I 
shall never be happy until 1 am there again. Now I have followed you 
out into the wide world, you may accompany me back again if you 
really love me.” 

And the Chimney-Sweeper spoke sensibly to her—spoke of the old 
Chmaman and of the Billygoot-legs-Lieutcnant-and-lMajor-General-War- 
Commander-Sergeant; but she sobbed bitterly and ki.ssed her little 
Chimney-Sweeper, so that he could not help giving way to her, though 
it was foolish. 

And BO with much labour they climbed down the chimney again. 
And they crept through the pipe and the fire-box. That was not jdeasant 
at all. And there they stood in the dark sfpve; there they listened 
behind the door, to find out what w'as going on in the room. Then it 
• was quite quiet: they looked in—ah! ’there lay the old Cbinaman in the 
midme of the floor! He had fisillen down from the table as he was pur¬ 
suing them, and now he lay broken into three pieces; his back had come 
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off all in one piece, and his head had rolled into a comer. The Billy- 
goat-legs-Lieutenant-and - Major - General -War -Commander - Sergeant 
stood where he had always stood, considering. 

“ That is terrible! ” said the little Shepherdess. “ The old grandfather 
has fallen to pieces, and it is our fault. I shall never survive it! ” And 
then she wrung her little hands. 

“ He can be mended! he can be mended!” said the Chimney-Sweeper. 
“ Don’t be so violent. If they glue his back together and give him a good 
rivet in his neck ho will be as good as new, and may say many a dis¬ 
agreeable thing to us yet.” 

“ Do you think so i* ” cried she. 

So they climbed back upon the table where thej^ used to stand. 

“You SCO, wo have come to this,” said the Chimney-Sweeper; “we 
might have saved oursolvos all the trouble wo have had.” 

“If the old grandfather was only riveted!” said the Shepherdess. 
“ I w'onder if that is dear ? ” 

And he was really riveted. The family had his back cemented, and a 
great rivet was passed through his neck: ho was as good as new, only 
he could no longer nod. 

“ It seems you have become proud since you fell to pieces,” said the 
Billy goat - legs - Lieutenant - and- Maj or - General - War- Commander - Ser¬ 
geant. “I don’t think you have,any reason to give yourself such airs. 
Am I to have her, or am I not P ” 

And the Cliimney-Swee])cr and the little Shepherdess looked at the old 
Chinaman most piteously, for they Avere afraid he might nod. But he 
could not do that, and it Avas irksome to him to tell a stranger that ho 
always had a rivet in his neck. And so the porcelain people remained 
together, and loved one another until they broke. 


TWO BROTHERS. 

On one of the Danish islands where the old Thingstones, the seats of 
justice of our forefathers, are found in the fields, and great trees toAver 
in the beech woods, there lies a little town, whose low houses are covered 
AAith red tiles. In one of these houses wondrous things were brewed 
over glowing coals on the open hearth ; there was a boiling in glasses, a 
mixing and a distilling, and herbs were cut up ai^d bruised in mortars, 
and an elderly man attended to all this. 

“ One must only do the right thing,” said he; “ yes, the right thing. 
One must learn the truth about every created paidicle, and keep close to 
this truth.” ^ 

In the room with the good Imusewife sat her two sons, still sn^ 
but with grown-up thoughts. The mother had always spoken to tlMait 
of right and justice, and had exhorted them to hold truth fast, decilaring 
that it was as the countenance of the Almighty in this world 
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The elder ofjbhe boys looked roguish and enterprising. It was his 
delight to r^ of the forces of nature, of the sun and of the stars; no 
foiiy tale pleased him so much os these. Oh! how glorious it must be, 
he thought, to go out on voyages of discovery, or to find out how tho 
wings of birds could be imitated, and then to fly through the air! yes, 
io And that out would be the right thing: ^father was right, and mother^ 
was right—^truth keeps the world together.'* 

The younger brother was quieter, and quite lost himself in books. 
’When he read of Jaepb clothing himself in sheep-skins, to be like Esau 
and to chMt his brother of his birthright, his little fist would clencli in 
anger against the deceiver: when he read of tyrants, and of all the 
wickedness and wrong that is in the world, the tears stood in bis eyes, 
and he w'as quite filled with the thoughts of the right and truth which 
must and vml at last be triumphant* One evening he already lay in 
*bed, but the curtains were not yet drawn close, and the light steamed 
m upon him: he had taken the book with him to bed, because he 
wanted to finish reading the story of Solon. 
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And Lis thougLta lifted and carried him away man'cllonaly, and it 
seemed to him that his bed became a ship, careering onward with swell¬ 
ing sails. Did he dream ? or what was happening to him ? It glided 
onward over tlie rolling waters and the great ocean of time, and he 
heard the voice of yolori. In a strange tongue, and yet intelligible dio 
him, ho heard th(» Danish motto, “ \Yit]i law the land is ruled.” 

And the (ircuius of the hunmii race stood in the humble room, and 
bent dowtl over the bed, and printed a kiss on the hoy’s forehead, • 

“ Be thou strong in fame, and strong ia the battle of life ! With the 
truth in thy breast, lly thou towards the land of truth ! ” 

The elder brotluT was not yet in bed; bo stood at the window gazing 
out at the mists that rose from the meadows. They were not elves 
dancing there, as the old nurse had told him; he knew better: they 
were vapours, wanner than the air, and consequently they mountea. 
A shooting stry gleamed athwart the sky, and the thoughts of the boy 
were roused from the mists of the earth to the shining meteor. Th© 
stars of licavon tw inkled, and golden threads seemed to hang from them 
down upon the earth. 

“Fly with me!” it sang and sounded in the boy’s heart; and the 
mighty genius, swifttn* than the bird, than the arrow, than anything that 
flies with earthly moans, carried him aloft to the region where rays 
stretching from star to star bind the heavenly bodies to each other; our 
earth revolved in the thin air; the cities on its surface seemed quite 
close together; and through the sphere it sounded,AV'hat ia near, what' 
is far to men, wdipn the mighty genius of mind lifts them up ? ” 

And again t he boy stood at tlie window and gazed forth, and the 
younger brother lay in his bed, and their mother called them by their 
names, “Anders S:in<loe ” aud “llaus Christian.” , 


( Denmark knows them, aud the world knows them—the two Pfothers -j 
Oebsted^ 


THE OLD STREET LAMP. 

Did you ever hear the story of the old Street Lamp ? It is not very 
remarkable, but it may be listened to for once in a w'ay. 

It was a very honest old Lamp, that had done its work for many, 
many years, but which was now' to bo pensioned /M. It hung for the 
last time to its post, and gave light to the street. It felt as an old 
dancer at the theatre, who is dancing for the last time, and who to- 
morrow w’ill sit forgotten in her garret. The Lamp was in great fear 
about the morrow, for i^ knew that it was to appear in the coimcil- 
house, and to be inspected by the mayor and the council, to see if it 
were fit for further service or not. 

And then it was to be decided whether it was to show its light in 
future for the inhabitants of some suburb, or in the country in some 
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manufactory; perlxaps it would have to go at once into an iron foundry 
to he melted down. In this last case anything might be made of it; 
hut the question whether it would remember, m its new state, that it 
had been a Street Lamp, troubled it terribly. Whatever might happen, 
this much was certain, that it would be separated from the watchman 
and his wife, whom it had got to look upon as quite belonging to its 
family. When the Lamp had been hung up for the lirst time the watch¬ 
man was a yonng sturdy man; it happened to be tho very evening on 
which he entered on his office. Yes, that was certainly a long time ago, 
when it first became a Lamp and he a watchman. The wife was a little 
proud in those days. Only in tlio evening, when she w^ent by,‘ she 
deigned to glance at tho Lamp; in tlio day-time never. Hut now, in 
these latter years, when all three, tlie watchman, his wife, and the Lamp, 
had grown old, the wife had also tended it, cleaned it, and provided it 
with oil. The two old people were thoroughly honest; never had they 
cheated the Lamp of a single drop of tlio oil provided for it. 

It was the Lamp’s last night in the street, and lo-morrow it was to 
go to tho council-house;—those were two dark tliouglita! No wonder 
that it did not burn brightlv. But many otlicr thoughts passed through 
its brain. On what a number of events had if shoiuj—how much it had 
seen! Perhaps as much as the mayor and the whole council had be¬ 
held. But it did not give utterance to these thoughts, for it was a 
good honest old Lamj>, tliat would not willingly hurt any one, and least 
of all those in authority. Many things ])aaaeel through its mind, and at 
times its light flashed up. In such moments it had v- feeling that it, 
too, would be remembered. 

“ There was that handsome young man—it is certainlyj a long while 
ago—ho had a letter on pink paper with a gilt edge. It was so prettily 
written, as if by a lady’s hand. Twice bo read it, and kissed it, and 
looked np to mo with eyes which said plainly, ‘ I am tho happiest of 
men! * Only he and I know what was written in this first letter from 
his true love. Yes, I remember another pair of eyes. It is wonderful 
how our thoughts fly about! There was a fumwal procession in the 
street: the young beautiful lady lay in tlie decorated hearse, in a coffin 
adorned with flowers and wreaths; and a number of torclies quite 
darkened my light. The people stood in crowds by the houses, and 
all followed the procession. But when tho torches had passed from 
before my face, and I looked round, a single person stood leaning 
against my post, weeping. I slull never forget the mournful eyes that 
looked up to me! ” • 

This and similar thoughts occupied the old Street Lantern, which 
shone to-night for the last time. 

The sentry l^lieved from his post, at least knows who is to succeed 
him, and may whispers few woros to him; but iho Lamp did not know 
ijjbs successor; and yet it might have given a few useful hints with 
respect to rain and log, and some information as to how far the rays of 
the moon lit np the pavement, lh>m what direction the wind usually 
came, and much more of the same kind. 
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On tlie bridge of the gutter stood three persons who vrish^ to intro* 
duce themselves to tlic Lamp, for they thought the Lamp itself could 
appoini its successor. The first was a'herring’s head, that could gleam 
with light in the darkness. He thought it would be a great saving of 
oil if they put him up on the post. Number two was a jnece of rotten 
w’ 0 (?d, which also glimmers in the dark. He conceived himself descended 
from an old stem, once the pride of the forest. The third person was 
a glow-worm. 'Where this one had come from the Lamp could not 
imagine; but there it was, and it could give light. But the rotten wood 
and the herring’s head swore by all that was good that it only gave 
light at certain times, and could not be brought into competition with 
tnemsolves. 

The old Lamp declared that not one of them gave sulBcient light to 
fill the office of a street lamp; but not one of them would believe this. 
When they heard that the Lamp had not the office to give away, they 
were very glad of it, and declared that the Lamp was too decrepit to 
make a good choice. 

At the same moment the Wind came careering from the comer of the 
street, and blew through the air-holes of the old Street Lamp. 

“ "Vyhat’s this I hear ? ” he asked. “ Are you to go away to-morrow ? 
Do I see you for the last lime ? Then I must make you a present at 
parting. I will blow into your brain-box in such a way that you shall 
DC able in future not only to remember everything you have seen and 
beard, but that you shall have such light within you as shall enable you 
to see all that it* read of or spoken of in your presence.” 

“ Yes, that is really much, very much! ” said the old Lamp. “ I 
thank you hej^rtily. 1 only hope I shall not be melted down.” 

“ That is not likely to happen at once,” said the Wind. “Now I will 
blow a memory into you: if you receive several presents of this kind, 
you may pass your oid days very agreeably.” 

“ If 1 am only not melted down! ” said the Lamp again. “ Or should 
I retain my memory even in that case ? ” 

“ Be sensible, old Lamp,” said tlw Wind. And he blew, and at that 
moment the IMoon stepped forth from behind the clouds* 

" What will you give the old Lamp ? ” asked the Wind. 

“ I ’U give nothing,” replied the Moon. " I am on the wane, and the 
lamps never lighted me; but, on the contrary, I’ve often given light for 
the lamps.” 

And with these words the Moon hid hereelf again behind the clouds, 
to be safe ^m further importunity. . 

A drop now fell upon &e Lamp, as if from the roof; but the drop 
explained that it came from the clouds, and was a present—perhaps 
the best present possible. 

“ I shall penetrate yoi. so completely that you shall receive the faculty, 
if you wish it, to turn into rust in one night, and to crumble into durt.” 

The Lamp considered this a bad present, and the Wind thought so too* 
Does no one give more P does no one give more P ” it blew as loud< 
as it could. 
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Then a bright shooting star fell down, forming a long bright Btri])e. ^ 

“ What was that ? ” cried the Ilprring’s Head. “ Did not a star tall ? 
I really think it went into the Lamp! Certainly if such high-born 
personiiges try for this office, we may say good-night and betake our¬ 
selves home.*’ 

And BO they did, all three. But the old Lamp shed a marvellous 
strong light around. 

“ That was a glorious present,” it said. “ The bright stars which I 
have always admired, jund which shine as I could never shine though 1 
shone with all my might, have noticed me, a poor'old lamp, and have 
sent me a present, by giving me the faculty that all I remember and see 
as clearly as if it stood before me, shall also he seen by all whom 1 love. 
And in this lies the true pleasure; for joy tbn^t we cannot share with 
others is only half enje^ed.” 

“ ” That sentiment does honour to your heart,” said the Wind. ** Bat 
for that wax lights are necessary. If these are not lit up in you, your 
rare faculties will be of no use to others. Look you, the stars did. not 
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think of that; they take you and every other light for wax. But I will 
go down.” And he went doan. 

“ Good heavens! wax lights! ” exclaimed the Lamp. “ I never bad 
those till now, nor am I liWy to get them!—If I am only not melted 
down! ” 

The next day—yes, it will be best that we pass over the next day. 
The next evening the Lamp was resting in a grandfather’s chair. And 
guess where! In the watchman’s dwelling. He had begged as a favour 
of the mayor and tho council that he might keep the Street Lamp, in 
consideration of his long and faithful service, for he himself had put up 
and lit tho lantern for tho first time on the first day of entering on his 
duties four and twenty years ago. He looked upon it as his child, for 
he had no other. And the Lamp was given to him. 

Now it lay in tho great arm-chair by the warm stove. It seemed as 
if tho Lamp had grown bigger, now that it occupied tho chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper, and looked kindly at the old Lamp, to 
whom they would willingly nave granted a place at their table. 

Their dwelling was certainly only a ccdlar tworyards below the foot¬ 
way, and one had to cross a stone passage to .get into the room. But 
within it was very coinlortable and warm, and strips of list had been 
nailed to the door. Everything looked clean and neat, and there -were 
curtains round the bed and the little windows. On the window-sill stood 
two curious flower-pots, which sailor Christian had brought home from 
the East or West Indies. They were only of clay, and represented two 
elephants^ The» backs of these creatures had been cut ofi‘; and instead 
of them there bloomed from within the earth with which one elephant 
was filled, some very excellent chives, and that was the kitchen garden; 
out of tlyj other grew‘a great geranium, and that was the flower gar¬ 
den. On the wjdl hung a great coloured print representing the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna. There you had all the Kings and Emperors at once. 
A clock with heavy weights went “tick! tick! ” anti in fact it always 
went too fast; but the old people declared this was far better than if’it 
went too slow. Tliey ate their supper, and the Street Lamp lay, as I 
haye said, in the ann-chair close beside the stove. It scorned to the 
Lamp as if the whole world had been turned round. But when the 
old watchman looked at it, and spoke of all that they two had gone 
through in rsiin and in fog, in. the bright short nights of summer smd 
in the long winter nights, when the snow beat down, and one longed* to 
be at home in the cellar, then the old Lamp found its wits again. Ih 
saw everything as'jjlearly as if it was happening then ; yes, the Wind 
had kindled a capitid light for it. 

Tlie old jwople were very active and industrious; not a single hour 
was wasted in idleness. On Sunday afternoon some book or other was 
brought out; ^ncrally^ book of travels. And the old man read aloud 
' shout Africa, f^ut the great woods, with elephants running about wild^ 
and the old woman listened intently, and looked furtively at the clay 
^ephanfe which served for flower-pots. 

> “I. ^an almost imagine it to myself I ” said she. 
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And tlie Lamp wished particularljr that a wax candle had been there, 
and could be lighted up in it; for then the old woman would be able to 
see eterything to the smallest detail, just as the Lamp saw it—^the taH 
trees with great branches all entwin^, the naked black men on horse¬ 
back, and whole drores of elephants crashing through the reeds with 
their broad clumsy feet. 

“ Of what use are all my faculties if I can*t obtain a wax light P ”' 
sighed the Lamp. “ They hare only oil and tallow candies, and that *s 
not enough.” 

One day a great number of wax candle ends came down into the 
cellar: the larger pieces were burned, and the smaller ones the old 
woman used for waxing her thread. So there were wax caudles enough; 
but no one thought of putting a little piece into the Lamp. 

" Here I stand with my rare faculties! ” thought the Lamp. “ I 
carry everything within me, and cannot let them partake of it; they 
don’t know that I am able to cover these white walls with the most gor¬ 
geous tapestry, to change them into noble forests, and all that they can 
possibly wish.” 

The Lamp, however, was kept neat and cleqp, and stood all shining in 
a comer, where it caught the eyes of all. Strangers considered it a bit 
of old rubbish; but the old people did not care for that; they loved the 
Lamp. 

One day—^it was the old watchman’s birthday—the old woman ap¬ 
proached the Lantern, smiling to herself, and said, 

“ I ’ll make an illumination to-day, in honour of my*old man! ” 

And the Lamp rattled its metal cover, for it thought, “ Well, at last 
there will bo a light within me.” But only oil was produced, and no 
wax light appeared. The Lamp burned throughout the whoia evening, 
but now understood, only too well, that the 'gift of the stars would be 
a hidden treasure for all its life. Then it had a dscam: fur one possess¬ 
ing its rare faculties to dream was not dilHcult. It seemed as if the old 
people were dead, and that itself had been taken to the iron foundry to 
he melted down. It felt as much alkrmcd as on that day when it was to 
^pear in the council-house to bo inspected by the mayor and council. 
But though the power had been given to it to fall into rust and dust at 
will, it did not use this power. It was put into the furnace, and turned 
into an iron candlestick, as fair a'candlestick as you would desin^—one 
on which wax lights were to be burned. It had received the form of an 
angel holding a great nosegay; and the wax light was to be placed in 
the middle of the nosegay. 

The candlestick had a place assigned to it on a green writing table. 
The room was veiy comfortable; many books stood round about the 
walls, which were hung with beautiful pictures||: it belonged to a poet. 
Sverything that he wrote or composed showed itself round about him. 
Hatiire appeared aometimea in thick dark forests, sometimes in beautiful 
meadows, where the storks strutted about, sometimes again in a ship 
sailing on the foaming ocean, or in the blue sky with all its stam. 

** What fimuHaes lie hidden in me!” said the old Lamp, when it awoke. 
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I could almost wiali to "be melted down! But, no! that must not be 
so long as the old ])eop]o live. They love me for myself; they have 
cleaned me and brought me oil. I am os well oft* now as the whole 
Congress, in looking at whicli they also take pleasure.” 

And from that time it enjoyed more inward peace; and the honest 
old Street Lamp had well deserved to enjoy it. 


BY THE ALMSHOUSE WINDOW. 

Nea.e the grass-covered rampart which encircles Copenhagen lies a 
great rod house; balsams and other flowers greet us from the long rows 
of windows in the house, whose interior is sufficiently poverty-stricken; 
and poor and old are the people w^ho inhabit it. The building is the 
Warton Almshouse. 

Look! at the window there leans an old maid: she plucks the withered 
leaf from the balsam, an(l looks at the grass-covered rampart, on which 
many children are playing. What is the old maid thinking of? A 
whole life dnima is unfolding itself before her inward gaze. 

“ The poor little children, how happy they are, how merrily they play 
and romp together I What red cheeks and what angels* eyes I but they 
have no shoes nor stockings. They dance on the green rampart, jurt 
on the place wlfere, according to the old story, the ground always sank 
' in, and where a sportive I'rolicsome child had been lured by means of 
flowers, toys,*'and sweetmeats into on open ^ve ready dug for it, and 
which wa... afterwards closed over the child; and from that moment, 
the old story says, the ground gave way no longer, the mound remained 
Arm and fast, and was quickly covered with flue green turf. The little 
people who now play on that spot know nothing of the old tale, else 
would they fancy they heard the child crying deep below the earth, and 
the dew-drops on each blade of gi^s would be to them tears of woe. 
Nor do they know anything of the Danish King, who here, in the face 
of the coming foe, took on oath before all his trembling courtiers that 
he would hold out with the citizens of his capital, and die here in his 
nest: they know nothing of the men who,have fought here, or of the 
women who from here have drenched with boiling water the enemy, clad 
in white, and ’biding in tho snow to surprise the city. 

“No! the poor little ones are playing with light childish spirits. Play 
on, play on, thou little maiden! Soon the years will come—^yes, those 
glorious years. The priestly hands have been laid on the candidates 
for confinnation; hond^in hand they walk on the green ramp&rt: thon 
hast a white frock on—^it has cost thy mother much labour, and yet it is 
only cut down for thee out of an old larger dress! You will also wear 
a red shawl; and what if it hang too far down ? People will only see 
bow large, how very large it is. You are thinking oi* your dress, and of 
the Giver of all good; so glorious is it to wander on the green rampart. 
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By the Almakome Window* 

“ And the Tears roll hj ; they haye no lack of dark days, but you have 
yonr cheerful young spirit, and you have ^ined afriend^ you know not 
how. Tou me£, Oh, how often! You walk together on the rampart in 
the fresh spring, on the high days and holidays, when all the world 
come out to walk upon the ramparts, and all the bells of the church 
steeples seem to be singing a song of praise for the coming spring. 



THE OI,D FESSIOXEB. 


“Scarcely have the violets come forth,, but there on the ram|>art, 
just opposite the beautiful Castle of Eosenberg, there is a tree bnght 
with the first green buds. Every year this tr«e sends forth fresh green 
^shoots. Alas! it is not so with the human heart! Dark mists,more 
’in number than those that cover the northern skies, cloud the human 
heart. Poor child—^thy friend’s bridal chamber is a black coffin, and 
thou becomest an old maid. Prom the almshouse window behind the 
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balsams thou shalt look on the merry children at play, and shalt see thy 
own history renewed.” 

And that is tliu life drama that passes before the old maid while she 
looks out upon the rampart, the green sunny rampart, \yhero the chil¬ 
dren with their red cheeks and hare shoeless feet arc rejoicing merrily, 
like the other free little birds. 


THK LOVERS. 


A WniP-TOP and a little Ball were together in a drawer among some 
other toys ; and the Top said to the Boil, 

“ Shall w0 not be bridegroom and bride, os we live together in the 
same box ? ” 

Bui the Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, and was just as 
codeeited os any hue lady, would make no answer to such a proposal. 

Kext day the little boy £amo to whom the toys belonged: he painted 
the top red and yellow, and baminered a brass nail into it; and it looked 
splendid when the lop turned round! 

“ Look at mo! ” he cried to the little Ball. “ What do you say now ? 
Shall we not be engaged to each other ? We suit one another so well! 
You jump and I dauco! No one could he happier ^an we two should 
he. 


Indeed? Do you think so?” replied the little Ball. “Perhaps 
you do not krfow that my pa]»a and my mamma were morocco slippers, 
and that I‘have a Spanish cork inside me ?” 

“Yes, hut I am made of mahogany,” said the Top; “and the mayor 
himself turned me. He has a turning lathe of his own, and it amuses 
him greatly.” 

“ Can I depend upon that ?” askejj the little Ball. 

“ May I never be whipped again if it is not true!” replied the Top. 

“ You can speak well for yourself,” observed the Ball, “ but I cannot 

f rant your request. 1 am as good as engaged to a swallow: every time 
leap up into the air she puts her head out of her nest and says, * Will 
you ?’ And now 1 have silently said ‘ Yes,* and that is os good as ^If 
engaged; but I promise I will never forget you.” 

“ Yw, that wdll be much good! ” said the Top. , 

And'they spoke no more to each other. 

Next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top saw how it 
flew high into the air, like a bird; at last one could no longer see it. 
Each time it came back %^in, but gave a high leap when it touched the 
earth, and that was done either from its longing to mount up or 
'because it had a Spanish cork in its body. But the ninth time the little * 
Ball remained absent, and did not come back again; and the boy sought 
and sought, but it w as gone^ 




TUB M\IIt VISDS XlIE WiSll'-TOJ’. 

"I know very well where it is!” sighed the Top. “It is in the 
8wallow*8 nest, and has married tlw swallow! ^ * 

The more the Top thought ef this, the more it longed for the Ball 
Just because it could not get the Ball, its love increased; and the fact 
that the Ball had chosen another, formed a peculiar feature in the case. 
So the Top danced round and hummed, but always thought of the little 
Ball, which became more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus seversi 
years went by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was ,no longer young! But one day he was gilt all 
over; never had he looked so handsome; he was now a gulden Top, and 
sprang till he hummed again. Yes, that was something worth seeing! 
But fiul at once he sprang too high, and—he was gone! 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was not to be 
found. Where could he be ? 

He had jumped into the dust-box, where all kinds of things wore 
l^g: cabbage stalks, sweepings, and dust that bad fallen down from 
we roof. 
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Here a nice place to lie in! The gliding will soon leave me h^. 
Among what a rabW have I alighted! ” 

Ana then he looked sideways at a long leafless cabbage stump, and at 
a curious round thing that looked like an old apple; but it was not an 
apple—it was an old Ball, which had Iain for years in the gutter on the 
roof, and was quite saturated with water. 

“Thank goodness, here comes one of us, with whom one can talk!” 
said the little Ball, and looked at the gilt Top. “ 1 am really morocco, 
worked by maidens* hands, and have a Spaui^ cork vrithin me; but no 
one would think it, to look at me. I was very nearly marrying a swallow, 
but I fell into the gutter on the roof, and have lain there full five years, 
and become quite wet through. You may believe me, that’s a long time 
for a young girl.” 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old love; and the more 
•he heard, th§ clearer it became to him that this -w.'is she. 

Then came the servant-girl, and wanted to turn out the dust-box. 

“ Aha! there’s a gilt top !” she cried. 

And sO the I’op was brought again to notice and honour, but nothing 
was heard of the little Ball. And the Top spoke no more of his old 
love; for that dies away‘when the beloved object has lain for five 

5 rears in a roof-gutter and got wet through; yes, one does not know 
jer again when one meets her in the dust-box. 


THE BELL. 

At evening, in the narrow streets of the great city, when the sun 
went down and the clouds shone like gold among the chimneys, there 
was frequently heard, sometimes by one, and sometimes bv another, a 
strange tone, like the sound of a church bell; but it was only heard for 
ft moment at a time, for in the streets there was a continual rattle ot 
carriages, and endless cries of men and women—and that is a sad inter¬ 
ruption. Then people said, “Now the evening bell sounds, now the 
son is'setting.’* 

Those who were walking outside the city, where the houses stood 
farther from each other, with gardens and little fields between, saw the 
evening sky looking still more glorious, and heard the sound of the bell 
&r more clearly. It was as though the tones came from a church, deep 
in the still qui^ fragrant wood, and people looked in that direction, and 
became quite meditative. 

Now a certain time passed, and one said to another, “Is there not a 
church out yonder in th^ wood ? That bell has a peculiarly beautiful 
sound! Shall we not go out and look at it more closely P ** And rich* 
people drove out, and poor people walked; but the way seemed marvel¬ 
lously long to them; and when they came to a number of willow trees 
^t grew on the margin of the forest, they sat down and looked up to 




the long branches, and thought they were now really in the green wood. 
The pastrycook from the town came there too,*and pitched his tent; 
but another pasti^cook came and hung up a bell just over his o'^J' tent, 
a bell, in fact, that had been tarred so as to resist the rain, but it had no 
clapper. And when the people went home again, they declared the 
whole affair had been very romantic, and that meant much more ■'hS'Q 
merely that they had taken tea. Three persons declared that they had 
penetrated into the wood to where it ended, and that they had awajrs 
heard the strange sovnd of bells, but it had appeared to them as if it 
dune from the town. One of the three wrote a song about it, and said 
that the sound was like the song of a mother singing *** J 
diild; no melody could he more beautiful than the sound or that bell. 

The Emperor of that country was also informed of it, and promised 
that the person who could really find out whence the sound came 
’have the title of Bell-finder, even if it should turn out not to be a bell. 

Many wept to the forest, on account of the good entertainment the^; 
but there was only one who eSme back with a kind of explanation. No 
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one h»d penetrated deep enough into the wood, nor had bo; but he said 
that the aound ratiie from a very great owl in a hollow tree; it was an owl 
of windoin, that kept knocking* ita head continiialljr against the tree, but 
whether the sound came from the owl’s head, or trom tlie trunk of the 
tree, he could not say with certainty. He was invested with the title 
of Bell-lindtT, and every year wrote a short treatise upon the owl; and 
people wore just as wise after reading his w'orks as they were before. 

On a certain day a confirmation was held. The old clergyman had 
Bpoken well and impressively, and tlie candidates for confirmation were 

S uite moved. It was an important day for them; for from being chil- 
ren they Imc’ame grown-up jicopic, and the childish soul was as it were 
to bo transformiMl to tliat of a more sensible person. The sun shone 
gloriously as the confirmed children marched out of the town, and from 
tho wood the great mysterious boll sounded with peculiar strength. 
Tlioy at onct5 wished to go out to it, and all felt this wish except tn^. 
One of thes# desired to go home, to try on lier ball dress; the second 
was a poor boy, who had borrowed the coat and boots in which he was 
confirmed from tho son of his landlord, and he had to give them back 
at an appointed time ; the third said he never went to a strange place 
unless his parents went with him, that he had always been an obedient 
son, and would continue to be so, even after he was confirmed, and they 
were not to laugh at him. But they did laugh at him, nevertheless. 

So these three did not go, but the others trotted on. The sun shone, 
and the birds sang, and the young people sang too, and held each other 
by the hand, for they had not yet received any ofiico, and were all alike 
before Heaven oh that day. But two of the sinaUcst soon became weary 
and returned to the town, and two little girls sat do>vn to bind wreaths, 
and did not go. with the rest. And when the others came to the willow 
trees where the pastrycook lived, they said, “ Well, now w'e are out here, 
the hell does not rcjally exist—it is only an imaginary thing.” 

Then suddenly the bell began to ring in the forest with such a deep 
and solemn sound that four or five determined to go still deeper into 
the wood. ^ The leaves hung very clo^e, and it was really difficult to ^t 
Ibrwnrd; lilies of the valley and anemones grew thick, and blooming 
convolvulus and blackberry bushes stretched in long garlands from tree 
to tree, where the nightingales sang and the sunbeams played. It was 
splendid; but tho path was not practicable for girls—they would have 
torn their clothes. There lay great blocks of stone covered with mosses 
of all colours; the fresh spring water gushed forth, and it sounded 
stra^ly, almost like luck, luck.” 

“ That cannot be the bell !** said one of the party, and he laid himself 
down and listened. “ That should be properly studied! ” 

And he remained there, and let the others go on. 

They came to a house Vuilt of the bark of trees and of twigs: a 
tree laden with wild apples stretched out its branches over the dwwing, 
as though it would pour its whole blessing upon the roof, which was' 
covered with blooming ros^, the long branchea turned about tiie gables. 
And from the gable bung a little beU. Could that be the bell Imd 
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heard ? They all a|^ed that it was, except one: this disaeutieut said 
that the bell w'as far too small and too delicate to be heard at such a 
distance, and that they were quite different sounds that had so deeply 
moved the human heart. Be who spoke thus was a Kind’s son, and the 
others declared that a person of that kind always wanted to be wiser 
than every one else. 

Therefore they let him alone, and as he went his mind was more 
and more impressed with the solitude of the forest, but still he heard 
the little bell, at which the others were rejoicing ; and sometimes, when 
the W'iiid carried towards him sounds from the pastrycook’s abode, he 
could hear how the party there were singing at their tea. But the deep 
tones of the bell sounded louder still; sometimes it was as if an organ 
were playing to it; the sound came from the lel't, the side in which the 
heart is placed. 

Now there was a rustling in the bushes, and a little boy stood before 
the Prmc(*, a boy with wooden slioes, and such a short jacflbt that one 
could j)lainly see what long wTists he had. They knew one another. The 
boy*waa the Youngster who had been confirmed that day, and had not 
been able to come with the rest because he had to go home and give up 
the borrow’ed coat and boots to his landlord’s son. This he had done, 
and had then w’andered away alone in his poor clothes and his wooden 
shoes, for the bell sounded so invitingly, he had been obliged to come 
out. 

“ We (;an go together,” said the Prince. 

But the poor lad in the wooden shoes was quite egibarrassed. He 
pulled at the short sleeves of his jacket, and said he was afraid he could 
not come quicdily enough ; besides, he thought the boll must bo sought 
on the right hand, for there the place was great and glorichis. 

“ But then we shall not meet at all,” said the Prince; andTie nodded 
to the poop boy, who went away into the darkest, dee})est part of the 
forest, where .the thorns tore his shabby garmeqtB and scratched his 
face, his feet, and his hands. The Prince also l»ad two or three brave 
rents, but the sUn shone bright on his path ; and it is he whom we will 
follow, for lie was a brisk companion. 

I'must and will find the bell,” said he, “ though I have to go to the 
end of the world.” 

Ugly apes sat up in the trees, and grinned and showed their teeth. 

“ iShall we beat him ?” said they. “ Shall we smash him ? Ho's a 
Sing’s son! ” 

But he went contentedly farther and farther into the forest, where 
the most wonderful trees grew: there stood white star-lilies with blood- 
red stamens, sky-blue tulips that glittered in the breeze, and apple trees 
whose apples looked completely like great shining soap bubbles: only 
think how those trees must have gleamed in the sunbeams! All around 
lay the most beautiful green meadows, where hart and hind played in the 
grass, and noble oaks and beech trees grew there; and when the bark of 
miy tree split, grass and long climbing plants ^w out of the rifb; 
th^ were also ^great wooded tracts with quiet mkee, on which white 
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swans floated and flapped tbeir wings. The Prince often stood still and 
listened; often he thought that the bell sounded upwards to him from 
'one of the deep lakes; hut soon he noticed that the sound did not come 
from thence, hut that the bell was sounding deeper in the wood. 

Now the sun went down. The skjr shone red us fire; it became quite 
quiet in the forest, and he Aank on his knees, sang his evening hynm, 
and said, 

“ I shall never find what I seek, now the sun is going down, and the 
night, the dark night, is coming. But perhaps I can once more see the 
round sun before he disappears beneath tlie horizon. I will climb upon 
the rocks, for they aro higiier than the highest trees.” 

And he seized hold of roots and climbing plants, and clambered up 
the wet stones, where the water snakes writhed and the toads seemeu 
to be barking at him ; but he managed to climb up before the sun, which 
he could see from this elevation, had quite set. <")h, vrhat splendour! 
The sea, thff great glorious sea, which rolltjd its great billows towards 
the shore, lay strotclicd out before him, and the sun stood aloft like a 
great flaming altar, there w^hero the sea and sky met; everything melted 
together in glowing colour.^ ; the wood sang, and his heart sang too. All 
nature was a great holy church, in which trees and floating clouds were 
the pillars and beams, flow'ers and grass the velvet carpet, and the 
heavens themselves the vaulted roof. The red colours faded up there 
when the sun sank to rest; hut millions of stars were lighted up and 
diamond lamps glittered, and the Prince stretched forth his arms towards 
heaven, towards flio sea, and towards the forest. Suddenly there came 
from the right hand the poor lad who had been confirmed, with his 
short jacket and his wooden shoes: he bad arrived here at the same 
time, and laid come his own way. And they ran to meet each other, 
and each fliok the other’s hand in the great ttunple of nature and of 
poetry. And above them sounded the holy invisible bell; and' blessed 
spirits surrounded them and floated over them, singing a rejoicing song 
of praise! 



UTILE TUK’8 MABVEU.0TJ8 KIDB. 


LITTLE TUK. . 

Tes, that was little Tuk. Ilia name was not really Tuk; but when 
he could not apeak plainly, he used to call himaelf ao. ^ It was to mean 
** Charley; ” and it does very well if one only knowfr it. Now, he 
to take care of his little sister Gustava, who was much smaller thra he, 
and at the same time he was to learn his lesson; but these tsm thi^p 
would not suit well together. The poor boy sat there with bis little 
sister on his lap, add sang her all kinds of songs that he knew, imd 
every now and then he gave a glance at the geography-book that lay 
open before him • by to-morrow morning he was to know aU the towns 
in Zealand by heart, and to know everything about them that one can 

IrikO Tir, 

Now his mother came home, for she had been out, and took little 
Gustava in her arms. Tuk ran quickly to the window, and read so 
sealously that ho had almost read his eyes out, for it became dark® 
end darker; Wt bis mother had no money to buy candles. 
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** There goes the old washerwoman out of the lane yonder/* said hia 
mother, as she looked out of the window. “ The poor woman can hardly 
drag herself along, and now she has to carry the pail of water from the* 
well. Be a good boy, Tuk, and run across, and help the old woman. 
Won’t you ?** 

And Tuk ran across quickly, and helped her; but when he came back 
into the rooni it had become quite dark. There was nothing said about 
a candle, and now he had to go to bed, and his bed was an old settle. 
There he lay, and thought of his geography lesson, and of Zealand, and 
of all the master had said. He ought certainly to have read it again, 
but he could not do that. So he put the geography>book under hia 

{ )illow, because he had heard that this is a very good way to learn one’s 
esson; but one cannot depend upon it. There he lay, and thought and 
thought; and all at once he fancied some one kissed him upon his eyes 
and mouth, lie slept, and yet he did not sleep; it was just as if the 
old washerwoman were looking at him with her kind eyes, and saying, 

“ It would be tt great pity if you did not know your lesson to-morrow. 
You have helped me, therefore now 1 will help you; and Providence 
will help us both.” 

All at once the book began to crawl, crawl about under Tuk’s pillow. 
“ Kikcliki! Put! put I ” It was a Hen that came crawling up, and 
she came from Kjdgo. “ I’m a Kjoge hen! ” * she said. 

And then she told him how many inhabitants were in the town, and 
about the battle that had been fought there, though that was really 
hardly worth rneatiouing. 

“ Kribli, kribli, plumps ! ” Something fell down : it was p, vvoorl^n 
bird, the Parrot from tlie shooting match at Priistoc. He said that 
there were ^'isl as many inhabitants yonder as he had nails in his body; 
and he was very proud. “ Tliorwaldsen lived close to me.t Plumps! 
Here I lie very ctimfortablv.” 

But now little Tuk no longer lay in bed; on a sudden he was on 
horseback, Gallop, gallop! hop, hop! and so he went on. A splen¬ 
didly-attired knight, with flowing plume, held him on tlie front of his 
saddle, and so they went riding on through the wood of tke old town of 
Wordingborg, and that was a great and very busy town. On the King’s 
castle rose high towers, and the radiance of ligiits streamed from every 
window; within was song and dancing, and Kiiig Waldemar and the 
young gaily-dressed maids of honour danced together. Now the inom- 
mg ctune on, and so soon as the sun appeared the whole city and the 
King’s castle suddenly sank down, one tower falling after another; and 
at last only one remained standing on the bill where the castle had 
formerly been; J and the town was very small and poor, and the school- 

”"r 

* Kjofcn, a Utile town on Kjoro Bay. Lifting up dxildren bj putting the two bands to the 
sidrs of tlinr hmda is ratted *' showitw them Kjora hens." 

t erastoe, a still smaller town. A tow liundred paces from it lies the estate of Vyaoe, where 
Thorwaldsen UMiially lived while he was in Denmark, and whoro ho executed many immoruU 

t WonUngborg. in King Waldemar's tiineu considerable town, now a plaeo of no importanoe 
duly a louely tower and a few remains of a watt show where the castio once stood. 
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boys Cfune with their books under their arms, and said, “Two thousand 
inhabitants ; ” but that was not true, lor the town had not so many. 

. And little Tuk lay in his bed, as if he dreamed, and yet as if he did 
not dream; but some one stood close beside him. 

“ Little Tuk! little Tuk! ’* said the voice. It was a seaman, quite a 
little personage, as small as if he had been a cadet; but he was not a 
cadet. “ I’m to bring you a greeting from Corsdr; • that is a town 
which is iust in good progress — a lively town that has steamers and 
mail coaches. In times past they used always to call it ugly, but that 
is now no longer true. 

“ * I lie by the sea shore,* said Corsdr. * I have higli roads and plea¬ 
sure gardens; and I gave birth to a poet who was witty and entertain¬ 
ing, and that cannot be said of all of them. I wanted once to fit out a 
ship that was to sail round the world; but 1-did not do that, though 1 
might have done it. But I smell deliciously, for close to my gates the 
loveliest roses bloom.’* 

Little Tuk looked, and it seemed red and green before his eyes; but 
when the confusion of colour had a little passed by, it changed all at 
once into a w'oodcd dedivliy close by a hay, and high above it stood a 
glorious old church with two high poiuted lowers. Out of this hill 
flowed springs of water in thick columns, so that there was a continual 
splashing, and close by sat an old King with a golden crown upon his 
white head: that was King Ilrour of the springs, close by the town of 
Boeskilde, as it is now called. And up the hill into the old church 
went all the Kings and Queens of Denmark, hand hi hand, all with 
golden crowns ; and the organ played, and the springs plashed. Little 
Tuk saw all and heard all. % 

“ Don’t forget the towns,” t said King ITroar. Nk 

At once everything had vanished, and whither ? It seemed to him 
like turning a leaf in a book. And noiv stood there an old peasant 
woman, who came from Sorde, where grass grows in the market-j)lHce; 
she had an apron of grey cotton thrown over help head and shoulders, 
and the apron w'as very ivet; it must have been, raining. 

“ Yes, that It has! ” said she; and she knew many {)retty things out 
of Holberg’s plays, and about Wuldeinar and Absalom. But all at once 
she cowered down, and wagged her head as if she wore about to spj-ing. 
“Koai!” said she; “it is wet! it is wet! There is a very agrej'uhle 
death-silence in Sorde! Now she changed all at once into a frog— 
“ Koax! ”—and then she became an old woman again. “ One must <Ire«a 
according to the weather,” she said. “ It is wet! it is wet! J^ly town 


• Conor, on Iho GrcKt Bolt, used to bo called the most tirwioino of Danish lowus before the 
eetablishincnt of steamers s for in tb)«o days travellors had ofton to there lor a nivouraoie 
wind. The iiort BaioreHin wa# born there.' ' 

t Roesklide (Bocsquulte, Bose~»pring, falsely callod Rothschild), once the capital of Denmark. 
The town took Its name from Kintr Hroar and from the many apriiiRs iti the vicInUy. In the 
beautiful cathedral most of the Kings and f^nens of Denmark are buried. Xn Boeskilde tbo 
Danish Estates used to assttnble. 

t SoToe,' a VKW quiet little town, tn s 1^ situation. surronndod by fOTCsts and bkes. UoIberK, 
the Moliereof Uentnark, hen fomuled a noble academy. The poets Hanch ana lugtuanwero 
pr o Bwwir s here. 
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is juBt like a bottle: one goes in at the cork, and must come out again 
at the rock, in old times 1 had capital fish, and now I've fresh red- 
cheoked boys in tlie bottom of the bottle, and they learn wisdom—^ 
Hebrew, Greek.—Koax ! ” 

That sounded just like the croak of the frogs, or the sound of some 
one inarching across the moor in groat boots; always the same note, so 
monotonous and wearisome that little Tuk fairly fell asleep, and tliat 
could not hurt him at all. 

But even in this sleeji came a dream, or whatever it was. His little 
sister Gustava with the blue eyes and the fair curly hair was all at once 
a tall slender maiden, and without having wings she could fly; and now 
they flew over Zealand, over the green forests and the blue lakes. 

** l)o you hoar the cock crow, little Tuk ? Kikeliki! The fowls a«? 
flying up out of Kjogo! You shall have a poultry-yard—a great, great 
poul try-yard! You shall not sufler hunger nor ueod; and you shall hit 
the bird, as the saying is; you shall become a rich and happy man. 
Your house shaU rise un like King Waldemar’s tower, and shall be 
richly adorned with marble statues, like those of PriistiJe. You undmr- 
stand me well. Your name shall travel with fame round the whole 
world, like the ship that kras to sail from Corsdr.” 

“ Don’t forgt^t the towns,” said King llroar. “ You will speak well 
and sensibly, little Tuk; and when at last you descend to your grave, 
you shall sleep peacefully—” 

“As if I lay m Soroe,” said Tuk, and he awoke. It was bright morn¬ 
ing, and he could not remember his dream. But that was not necessary, 
for one must not know what is to happen. 

Kow ho s]^rang quickly out of his bed, and read his book, and all at 
once he kr.ow his whole lesson. The old washerwoman, too, put her 
head in at the door, nodded to him in a friendly way, and said, 

“Thank you, you good child, for your help. May your beautiful 
dreams come true! ” 

Little Tuk did not know at all what he had dreamed, but there was One 
above who knew it. 


THE FLAX. 

Tite Flos stood in blossom; it had pretty little blue flowers, dABea*** 
as a moth’s wings, and even more delicate. The sun shone on the Flax, 
and the rain clouds moistened it, and this was just as good for it as it is 
for little children when they are washe^ and afterwards get a kiss from 
their mother; they become much prettier, and so did. the Flax. 

“ The people say that 1 stand uncommonly well,” said the Flax, “and 
ihat 1 ’m fine and long, and shall make a capital piece of linen. How 
happy 1 am! I *m certainly the happiest of beings. How well 1 am 
otr I And I may come to somethii^ I How the sunshine gladdeni^ mmI 
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the rain tastes good and re&eshes me! I’m wonderfully happy: I ui 
the happiest of beings.” 

“ Yes, yes, ye ^! ” said the Hedgo-stake. “ You don’t know tho worl<l, 
but we do, for we haye knots in us; ” and then it creaked out mourn¬ 
fully, 

“ Bnip-snap-nnuire. 
liaasullurrn! 

The song id doite.'* 

“ No, it is not done,” said the Flax. “ To-morrow the sun will shine, 
or the rain wiH refresh us. I feel that I ’ra growing, I feel that 1 ’m in 
blossom!. I’m the happiest of beings.” 

But one day the people came and took the Flax by the head and 
pulled it up by the root. That hurt; and it wak laid in water as if they 
were going to drown it, and then put on the fire as if it was going to be 
roasted. It was quite fearful! 

“ One can’t alwaye have good times,” said the Flax. “ One ttius^ 
make one’s expenencubs, and so one gets to know something.” 
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But bad times certainly came. The Flax was moistened and roasted, 
and broken and hackled. Yos, It did not even know what the opera¬ 
tions were culled that they did with it. It was put on the spinning- 
wWl — whirr! whirr! whirr!—it was not possible to collect one’s 
thoughts. ^ - 

“ 1 have been uncommonly happy! ” it thought in all its pain. “ One 
must be content with tlie good one has en joyed! Cont<;nted! contented! 
Oh !” And it coutiiiui'd to say that when it was put into the loom, and 
till it btjcanie a large beautiful f)ioee of linen. All the llax, to the last 
stalk, wras used in making one piece. 

“But this is quite remarkable! 1 should never have believed it! 
How favourable fortune is to me! The Hedge-stake was well iuformed, 
truly, with its 

* Rnip-snap-siiurro, 

UotuioUuiTu'' 

The song is not done by any means. Now it *.s beginning in earnest. 
That ’a (juite remarkable! If 1 ’ve suffered aonielhing, T ’vo been made 
into something! 1 ’ni the happiest of all! How strong and fine I am, 
how while and long! That’s something diflereiit from being a mere 
plant: even if one bears i^lower.-^, one is not attended to, and only gets 
watered when it rains. Now 1 ’m attended to and cherished; the maid 
turns me over every nmrning, and I get a sbow'er bath from the watering- 
pot every eveuing. Yes, tho clergyman’s wife has even made a speech 
about me, and says 1 ’in the best piece iu the whole pai'ish. 1 cannot bo 
Imppier! ” ^ 

Now the Linen was taken into the house, and put under the scissors: 
how they cut and tore it, and then pricked it with needles! 'fhat was 
not jdcasant/’ but twelve pieces of body linen of a kind not often men¬ 
tioned by^iame, but indispensable to all people, were made of it—a 
whole dozen! 

“ *1 ust look! Now something lias really been made of me! So, that 
was my destiny. That’s a rt*al blessing. Nowr I shall be of some use 
in the world, and that’s right, that’s a true pleasure ! We’ve been 
made iito twelve things, but yet yve’re all one and the same; we ’re just 
a dozen : how remarkably charming that is ! ” 

Tears rolled on, and now they would hold together no longer. 

“ It must be over one day,”" said each piece. ** I would gladly have 
held together a little longer, but one must not expect impossibilities.” 

They were now torn into pieces and fragments. They thought it was 
all over now, for they were hacked to shreds, an^ softened and boiled; 
yes, they themselves did not know all that was done to them; and then 
they became beautitul white paper. 

“Now, that is a surprise, and a glorious surprise!” said the Paper. 
■“ Now I’m finer than before, and I shall be written on: that is remark¬ 
able good fortune.” 

And really the most beautiful stories and verses were written upon it*, 
and only once there camd a blot ^ that was certainly remarkable good 
forluiu.'. And the people heard what was upon it; it was sensible and 
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good, and made people mucli more sensible and better: there was a 
great blessing in the words that were on this Paper. 

“ Tliat is more than I ever imagined when I w'aa a little blue Ihnwr in 
the jBehls. How could 1 fancy that I should ever spread joy and luiow- 
ledgi^among men ? I can’t yet understand it myself, but it is really so. 
I have done nothing myself but what 1 was obliged with niy weak ])Owcrs 
to do for iny own preservation, and yet i have been promot'd from one 
joy and honour to another. Each time when I think * the song is done,’ 
it begins again in a higher and better way. Now I shall certainly bo 
sent about to journey llu*ough the world, so that all ])Oople may read mo. 
That cauiioi bo othenviso ; it’s tbo only j)robabIo thing. 1 ’ve sjdendid 
thoughts, as many ns I bad pretty flowers in the old times. 1 ’in the 
happiest of beings.” 

JUut the Paper was not sent on its travels, it was sent to the ]irinter, 
.and everything th.at was written upon it was set up in tyja* for a book, 
or rather for many hundreds of books, for in this way a very far greater 
number could dc'rive pleasure and profit from tho book tliari if the one 
paper on which it was written had run about the world, to bo worn out 
before it had got half way'. 

“Yea, that is certainly the wdscst way,” tbangbt tho Written Paper. 
“ I really did not think of that. I shall stay at homo, aud bo held in 
honour, just like an old grandfather; and 1 am really tho r^randfather of 
all these books. Now sonudbiug can be eftected; 1 could not have 
wandered about thu.s. Ho who wrote all this looked at me; every word 
flowed from bis pen right into me. 1 am tlic happiest pf all.” 

Then the Paper w'as tied together in a bundle, and thrown into a tub 
that stood in the wash-house. 

“ It’s good resting after work,” said the Paper. “ It is right that 
one should collect one’s thoughts. Now I’m able ibr tlie first time to 
think of what is in me, and to know oneself is true jirogress. What 
will be done w'itli me now ? At any rate I shall go forward again: 1 ’m 
always going forward, 1 ’ve found tliat out.” • 

Now, one day all the Paper w'as-taken out and laid by on the hearth; 
it was to be burned, for it might not be sold to hucksters to be used for 
covering for butter and sugar, they said. And all tbo children in the 
house stood round about, for they wanted to see the Paper burn, that 
flamed up so jirettily, and afterwards one could see many red sjiarks 
among the ashes, careering hero and there. One after another faded 
out quick os the wind, and that they called “seeing the children come 
out of school,” and thp last spark was the schoolmaster: one of them 
thought he bad already gone, but at the next moment there came another 
spark, ‘tThere goes the schoolmaster!” they said. Yes, they all knew 
about it; they should have known who it was who went there: w'e shall 
get to know it, but they did not. All the old Paper, ,thc w hole bundle, 
was laid upon the fire, and it was soon alight. “ Ugh! ” it said, and 
burst out into bright flame. Ugh! that was not very agreeable, but 
when the whole was wrapped in bright flames these mounted up higher 
than the Flax had ever been able to lift its little blue flowers, and 
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glittered as the white Linen had never been able to glitter. All the 
written letters turned for a moment quite red, and all the words and 
thoughts turned to flame. 

“ Now I’m mounting straight up to the sun,” said a voice in the flame; 
and it was os if a thousand voices said this in unison; and the iames 
mounted up through the chimney and out at the top, and more delicate 
than the flames, invisible to human eyes, little tiny beings floated there, 
as many as there had been blossoms on the Flax. They were lighter even 
than the flame from which they were bom; and when the flame was 
extinguished, and nothing rtjmairied of the Paper but black ashes, they 
danced over it once more, and where they touched the black mass the 
little red sparks appeared. The children came out of scliool, and the 
scljoolmasicr was the last of all. Tliat was fun! and the children Sitng 
over the dead ashes— 

" Sni p-*nap-simrro, 

Kasisolliirro! 

Tlio 8oiig is done.” 

Put the little invisible beings all said, 

‘‘ The song is never done, that is the best of all. I know it, and there¬ 
fore 1 ’m the happiest of all.” 

But the children could neither hear that nor understand it, nor ought 
they, for children must not know everything. 


THE GIRL WHO TROD ON THE LOAF. 

Tn£ story of the girl who trod on the loaf to avoid soiling her shoes, 
and of the misfortune that befell this girl, is well known. It has been 
written, and even printed. 

The girFs name was Inge: she was a poor child, but proud and pre¬ 
sumptuous ; there was a bad foundation in her, as the saying is. liVnen 
she was quite a little child, it was her delight to catch flies, and tear off 
their wings, so as to convert them into creeping things. Grown older, 
she would take cockchafers and beetles, and spit tliem on pins. Then 
she pushed a green leaf or a little scrap of paper towards their feet, and 
the poor creatures seized it, and held it fast, and turned it over and over, 
struggling to get free from the pin. 

“ Tlie cockchafer is reading,” lng4 would say. F See how he turns the 
UNsf round and round!” 

With years she grew worse rather than better; but she was pretty, 
and that was her misfortune; otherwise she would have been more 
sharply reproved than sKe was. 

“ Your headstrong will requires something strong to break it! ” her 
own mother often said. “ As a little child, you used to trample on my 
apron; but I fear you will one day trample on my heart.” 

And that is what she really did. 
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She was sent into the country, into service in the house of rich 
people, who kept her as their own child, and dressed her in corrcspond- 
iDg style. She looked well, and her presumption increased. 

When she had been there about a year, her mistress said to her, 
“ You ought oBce to visit your parents, Inge.” 

And Inge set out to visit her parents, but it was only to show herself 
in her native place, and that the people there might see how grand she 
had become; out when she came to the entrance of the village, and the 
young husbandmen and maids stood there chatting, and her own mother 
appeared among them, sitting on a stone to rest, and with a faggot of 
sticks before her that she had picked np in the wood, then lng4 turned 
back, for she felt ashamed that she, who was so finely dressed, should 
hgive for a mother a ragged woman, who picked up wood in the forest. 
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She did not turn back out of pity for her mother’s poverty, she ivas only 
angry. 

And another balf-yonr went by, and her mistress said again, “ You 
ought to go to your home, and visit your old parents,*Inge. I ’ll make 
you a present of a great wheaten loaf that you may give to them : they 
will certainly be glad to see you again.” 

And Inge i)iit on her beat clothes, and her new shoes, and drew her 
skirts around her, and set out, stepping very carefully, that she might 
be clean and neat about the feet; and there was no harm in tiiat. But 
when she came to the place where the footway led across the moor, and 
where there was mud and puddles, she threw the loaf into the mud, 
and trod upon it to pass over without wetting her feet. But as she 
stood there with one foot upon the loaf and the other uplifted to step 
farther, the loaf sank with her, deeper and def‘]>er, till she disappeared 
altogether, and only a great puddle, from which the bubbles rose, 
remained where she had been. 

And that’s the story. 

But whither did Ingd go ? She sank into the moor ground, and went 
down to the moor woman, w^hois always brewing there. The moor 
woman is cousin to the elf maidens, who are well enough known, of 
whom songs are sung, and whose pictures are painted ; but concerning 
the moor w'oiuan it is only known that when the meadows steam in 
Bumraer-tiine it is because she is brewing. Into the moor woman’s 
brew'ery did Inge sink down; and no one can endure that place long. 
A box of mud fs a palace compared with the moor woman’s brew'ery. 
Every barnd there has an odour that almost takes away one’s senses ; 
and the barr/ds stand close to each other; and wherever there is a little 
opening afuong them, through which one might push one’s way, the 
passage becomes impracticable from the number of damp toads and fat 
snakes who sit out their timo there. Among this company did Inge fall; 
and all the horrible mass of living creeping things w'as so icy cold, that 
sho shuddered in all her limbs, and became stark and stiff. She con> 
tinned fastened to the loaf, and the loaf drew her down as an amber 
button draws a fragment of straw. 

The moor woman was at homo, and on that day there were visitors in 
the brewery. These visitors w'ere old Bogey and his grandmother, who 
came to inspect it; and Bogey’s grandmother is a venomous old woman, 
who is never idle; she never rides out to pay a visit without taking her 
work with her ; and, accordingly, she had brought it on the day in 
question. She sewed biting-leather to be worked into men’s shoes, and 
which makes them wander about unable to settle anywhere. She wove 
webs of lies, and strung together hastily-spoken words that had fallen 
to the ground; and all Qiis was done for the injury and ruin of mankind. 
Yes, indeed, she knew how to sew, to weave, and to string, this old 
grandmother! 

Catching sight of Ing6, she put up her double eye-glass, and took 
another look at the girl. 

“ That’s a girl w'ho has ability!” she observed, “ and I beg you will 
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give me the little one as a memento of my visit here. Slio ’ll make a 
capital statue to stand in my grandson’s antechamber.” 

And Inge was given up to her, and this is how Inge came into 
Bogey’s domain. People don’t always go there by the direct palh, but 
they can get there by roundabout routes if they have a tendency in that 
direction. 

That -was a never-ending antechamber. The visitor became giddy who 
looked forward, and doubly giddy when ho looked back, and saw a 
whole crowd of people, almost utterly exhausted, w'aiting till the gate of 
mercy should be opened to them—^thev had to wait a long time! Great 
fat waddling spiders spun webs of a thousand years over their feet, and 
these webs cut like w'ire, and bound them like bronze fetters; and, 
moreover, there was an eternal unrest working in every heart—a miser¬ 
able unrest. The miser stood there, and had forgotten the key of his 
strong box, and ho knew the key w'as sticking in the lock. It would 
tjike too long to describe the various sorts of torture that were found 
there together. Inge felt a terrible pain while she had to stand there 
as a statue, for she was tied fast to the loaf. 

“ That’s the fruit of w ishing to keep one’s feet neat and tidy,” she said 
to herself. “ Just look how they’re all Btarii% at mo!” 

Yes, certainly, the eyes of all were fixed upon her, and their evil 
thoughts gleamed forth from their eyes, and they spoke to one another, 
moving their lips, from which no sound Avhatevcr camo forth: they were 
very howible to behold. 

‘‘ It must be a great pleasure to look at me! ” thotght Inge, ** and 
indeed I ha\'o a pretty face and fine clothes.” And she turned her eyes 
for she could not turn her head; her neck was too stiff for that. But 
she had not considered how her clothes had been soiled the moor 
woman’s brewhouse. Her garments were covered with mud; a snake 
had fastened in her hair, and dangled down her back ; and out of eacli 
fold of her frock a great toad looked forth, croaking like an asthmatic 

{ >oodle. That was very disconcerting. “ But all tRe rest of them down 
lere look horrible,” she observed to herself, and derived consolation 
from the thought. 

The worst of all was the terrible hunger that tormented her. But 
could she not stoop and break off a piece of the loaf on w'hich she 
stood ? No, her back was too stiff, her hands and arms were benumbed, 
and her whole body was like a pillar of atone; only she was able to turn 
her eyes in her head, to turn them quite round, so that she could see 
backwards : it was an ugly sight. And then the flies came up, and 
crept to and fro over her eyes, and she blinked her eyes, but the flies 
would not go away, for .they could not j0y: their wings had been pulled 
out, so that they were converted into creeping; insects: it was horrible 
torment added to the hunger, for she felt empty, quite, entirely empty. 
If this lasts much longer,” she said, “ I shall not be able to bear it.” 
But she had to bear it, and it lasted on and on. 

Then a hot tear fell down upon her head, rolled over her face and 
neck, down on to the loaf on which she stood; and then another tear 
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rolled down, followed by many more. Who might be weeping for Ing6 ? 
Had she not still a mother in the world ? The tears of sorrow which a 
mother weeps for her child always make their way to the child; but 
they <lo not relieve it, they only increase its torment. And now to bear 
this unendurable hunger, and yet not to bo able to touch the loaf on 
which she stood! She felt as if she had been feeding on herself, and 
had become like a thin hollow reed that takes in every sound, for she 
heard everything that was said of her up in the world, and ail that she 
heard was hard and evil. Her mother, indeed, w’ept much and sorrowed 
for her, hut for all that she said, “ A haughty spirit goes before a &11. 
That was thy ruin, luge. Thou hast sorely grieved thy mother.” 

Her inotlier and all on earth knew of the sin she had committed; 
knew tliat she luid trodden upon the loaf, and had sunk and disap¬ 
peared ; for the cowherd had seen it from the hill beside the moor. 

** Greatly hast thou grieved thy mother, Inge,” said tlie mother; 
“ yes, yea, 1 thought it would be thus.” 

“ Oh that 1 never had been horn! ” thought Inge; “ it would have 
been far better. But what use is ray mother’s weeping now 

And she heard how her master and mistress, who had kept and 
eherislied her like kind parents, now said she was a sinful cliild, and 
did not value the gifts of God, but tram])led them under her feet, and 
that the gales of mercy would only open slowly to her. 

“ Tliey should have punished me,” thought Ing6, “ and have driven 
out the whims I had in my head.” 

She heard how a complete song was made about her, a song of the 
proud girl vvlio trod upon the loaf to keep her shoes clean, and she 
lie:ird how' tlie song w'as sung everywhere. 

“ That l/'^iould have to hear so much evil for that!” thought Inge ; 
“the others ought to bo punished, too, for their sins. Yes, ihon there 
would be plenty of punishing to do. Ah, how I’m being tortured I ” 

And her heart became harder than her outw'ard form. 

“ Here in this company one can’t even become better,” she said, “ and 
I don’t want to become better I Look, how they ’re all staring at me!” 
And her heart was full of anger and malice against all men. “ How 
they’ve something to talk about at last up yonder. Ah, how I’m being 
tortured!” 

And then she beard bow Jier story was told to the little children, and 
the little ones called her the godless Inge, and said she was so naughty 
and ugly that she must be well punished. 

Thus, even the children’s mouths spoke hard words of her. 

But one day, while grief and himger gnawed her hollow frame, and 
she heard her name mentioned and her story told to an innocent cliild, 
n little girl, she became aware that the little one burst into tears at the 
tale of the haughty, vain^nge. 

“ But will Jng6 never come up here again ?” asked the Kttle girl.. 

And the reply was, “ She will never come up again.” 

“ But if she were to say she was sorry, and to beg pardon, and aay 
she would never do so again ?” 
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“ Yes, then she might come; but she will not beg pardon,” was the 
reply. 

*‘I should be so glad if she would,” said the little girl; and she was 
quite inconsolable. “ 1 ’ll give my doll and all my playthings if she may 
only come up. It *s too droadful—^poor Inge! ” 

And these words penetrated to Inge’s inmost heart, and seemed to do 
her good. • It was the first time any one had said, ” Poor Inge,” without 
adding anything about her faults; a little innocent child was weeping 
and praying for mercy for her. It made her feel quite strangely, and 
she herself would gladly have wept, but she could not weep, and that 
was a torment in itself. 

"W^hile years were passing above her, for where she was there was no 
change, she heard herself spoken of more and more seldom. At last 
one day a sigh struck on her ear; “Inge, Inge, how you have grieved 
me! 1 said how it would bo!” It was the last sigh of her dying 
motlier. 

Occasionally she lieard her name spoken by her former employers, 
and they were pleiu«ant words when the woman said, “ Shall I ever see 
Iheo again. Jugc ? One knows not what may happen.” 

But Ingo knew right well that her good ntistress would never come 
to the place where she was. 

And again time went on—a long, bitter time. Then Inge heard her 
name pronounced once more, and saw two bright stars that seemed 
gleaming above her. They were two gentle eyes closing upon earth. 
So many years had gone by since tlie little girl had been inconsolable 
and wept about “ poor Inge,” that the child had become an old woman, 
who was now to bo called home to heaven; and in the last hour of 
existence, when the events of the whole life stand at before us, 
the old woman remembered how as a child she had cried heartily at the 
story of Inge. 

And the eyes of the old woman closed, and the eye of her soul was 
opened to look upon-the bidden things. She, in whoso last thoughts 
Ingd had been present so vividly, saw how deeply the poor girl had sunk, 
and burst into tears at the sight; in heaven she stood like a child, and 
wept for poor Ing4. And her tears and prayers sounded like an echo 
in the dark empty space that surrounded the tormented captive soul, 
and the unhoped-for love from above conquered her, for an angel was 
weeping for her. Why was this vouchsafed to her? The tormented 
soul seemed to gather in her thoughts every deed she had done on 
earth, and she, Inge, trembled and wept snob tears as she ban never yet 
wept. She was ^ed with sorrow about herself: it seemed as though 
the gate of mercy could never open to her \ and while in deep penitence 
she acknowledged this, a beam of light shot |«diantly down into the 
depths to her, with a greater force than that of the sunbeam which melts 
the snow man the boys have built up; and quicker than the snow-fitike 
melts, and becomes a drop of water tW foUs on the warm lips of a 
child; the stony form of £age was dumged to mist, and a little bird 
soared ^itb the speed of lightning upward into the world of men. But 
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tihe bird was timid and sby towards all things around; he was ashamed 
of himself, ashamed to encounter any living thing, and hurriedly sought 
to conceal himself m a dark hole in an old crumbling wall; there ne 
sat cowering, trembling through his whole frame, and unable to utter a 
sound, for he had no voice. Long he sat there before he could rightly 
see all the beauty around him; for it was beautiful. The air was fresh 
and mild, the moon cast its mild radiance over the earth; trees and 
bushes exhaled fragrance, and it was right pleasant where he sat, and 
his coat of feathers was clean and pure. How all creation seemed to 
speak of beneficence and love! The bird wanted to sing of the thoughts 
that stirred in his breast, but he could not ,* gladly would he have sung 
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08 the cuckoo and the nightingale sang in spring-time. But Heaven, 
that hears the mute song of praise of the worm, could hear the notes of 
praise which now trembled in the breast of the bird, as David’s psalms 
were heard before they had fashioned themselves into words and song. * 

For weeks these toneless songs stirred within the bird; at last, the 
holy Christmas-time approached. The peasant who dwelt near set up a 
pole by the old wall, with some ears of com bound to the top, that the 
birds of heaven might have a good meal, and rejmce in the happy, 
blessed time. • 

And on Christmas morning the sun arose and shone upon the ears of 
corn, which were surrounded by a number of twittering birds. Then 
out of the hole in the wi^ll streamed forth the voice of another bird, and 
the bird soared forth from his hiding-place; and in heaven it was well 
known what bird this was. 

It was a hard winter. The ponds were covered with ice, and the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air were stinted for food. Our 
little bird soared away over the high road, and in the ruts of the sledges 
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he found here and there a grain of com, and at the halting-placca some 
crumbs. Of these he ate only a few, but he called all the other hungry 
sparrows around him, that they, too, might have some food. He liew 
into the towns, and looked round about; and wherever a kind hand had 
strewn bread on the window-sill for the birds, he only ate a sirigle crumb 
himself, and gave all the rest to the other birds. 

In the course of the winter, the bird had collected so many bread 
emmbs, and given them to tlie other birds, that they equalled the weight 
of the loaf on which Inge had trod to keep her shoes clean ; and whei> 
the last bread crumb had been found and given, the grey wings of the 
bird became white, and spread far out. 

“ Yonder is a sea sw^ow, flying away across tho water,” said the 
children when they saw the white bird. Now it dived into tho sea, and 
now it rose again mto tho clear sunlight. It gleamed white; but no oiio 
could tell whither it went, though some asserted that it flew straight 
into the sun. 


THE MONEY-PIG. 

In the nursery a number of toys lay strewn about: high up, on the 
wardrobe, stood the money-box, macle of clay and purchased of the 
potter, and it was in the shape of a little pig; of course the pig had a 
slit in its back, and this slit had been so enlarged with a knife that 
whole dollar pieces could slip through; and, indeed, two such had 

S ed into the box, besides a number of pence. The mc'iey-])ig was 
3d so full that it could no longer rattle, and that is the highest 
point of perfection a money-pi^ can attain. There it stood upon the 
cupboard, high and lofty, looking down upon everything else in the 
room. It knew very well that what it had in its btomach would have 
bought all the toys, and that's what we call having self-respect. 

The others thought of that too, even if they did not exactly expres.s 
it, for there were many other things to speak of. One of the drawers 
was half pulled out, and there lay a great handsome Doll, Ihougli she 
was somewhat old, and her neck had been mended. She looked out and 
said, 

“Now we’ll play at men and women, for that is alw'ays something!” 
And now there was ageneral uproar, and even the framed prints on the 
walls turned round and showed that there was a wrong side to them; 
but they did not do it to protest against the proposal. 

It was late at night; the moon shone throng^ the window-frames and 
afforded the cheapest light. The game was now to begin, and all, even 
the children’s Oo-Cart, which certainly belonged to the coarser play¬ 
things, were invited to take part in the sport. 

“ E^h one has his own peculiar value,’’said the Go-Cart: “ we cannot 
aU be noblemen. There must be some who do the work, as the saying is.” 
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The money-pig woB the only one who received a written invitation, for 
he was of hig^i standing, and they were afraid he would not accept a 
verbal message. Indeed, he did not answer to say whether he would 
come, nor did he come : if he was to take a part, he must enjoy the sport 
from his own home; they were to arrange accordingly, and so they did. 

The little toy theatre was now put up in such a way that the money- 
pig could look directly in. Tliey wanted to begin with a comedy, and 
afterwards there w^as to be a tea party and a discussion for menf^ im¬ 
provement, and with this latter part they began immediately. The 
rocking-horse spoke of training and race, the Go-Cart of raihvays and 
steam power, for all this belonged to their profession, and it was quite 
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right they should talk of it. The clock talked politics—ticks—sticks— 
and knew what was the time of day, though it was whispered he did not 
go correctly; the bamboo cane stood there, stiff and proud, for be was 
conceited about his brass ferule and his silver top, for being thus bound 
above and below; and on the sofa lay two worked cushions, pretty and 
stupid. And now the play began. 

All sat and looked on, and it was requested that the audience should 
applaud and crack an(^ stamp according as they were gratified. But 
the riding-whip said he never cracked for old people, only for young ones 
who w'ere not yet married. 

“ I crack for everything,” said the Cracker. 

And these were the thoughts they had while the play went on. The 
piece was worthless, but it was well played; all the characters turned 
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their painted aide to the audience, for they were so made that they ghould 
only he looked at from that side, and not from the other; and d*l played 
wonderfully well, coming out quite beyond the lamps, because the w iivs 
were a little too long, but that only made them come out the more. The 
darned Doll was quite exhausted with excitement—so thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted that she burst at the darned place in her neck, and tho mouey- 
pig was so enchanted in his way that he formed the resolution 1o do 
something for one of the players, and to remember him in his udll as Ihe 
one who should be buried with him in the family Tauli, when matters 
were so far advanced. 

It was true enjoyment, such true enjoyment that they quite gave up 
the thoughts of tea, and only carried out the idea of mental recreation. 
Tliat’s what they called playing at men and women ; and there was 
jiothing wTong in it, for they wcjre only playing; and eacli one thought 
oi himself and of what the money-pig might think; and ihe money-pig 
iliought farthest of all, for he thou^it of making his will and of liis 
burial. And when might this come to pass ? Certainly far sooner than 
was expected. Crack! it fell down from the cupboard—fell on the 
ground, and was broken to pieces; and the pennies hopped and danced 
in comical style : the little ones turned roun^ like tops, and the bigger 
fmes rolled away, particularly the one great silver dollar who wanted to 
go out into the world. And he came out into the world, and they all 
succeeded in doing so. And the pieces of the money-pig were put into 
t he bust-bin; but the next day a new money-pig was standing on the 
cupboard: it bad not yet a farthing in its stomach, and therefore could 
not rattle, and in this it was like the other. And that was a beginning 
—and with that we will make an end. 


THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 

Thebe was once a Darning-Needle, who thought herself so fine, she 
imagined she was an embroideriug-needle. 

“ Take care, and mind you hold m© tight! ” she said to the Fingers 
which took her out. “ Don’t let me fall I If I fall on the ground I 
shall certainly never be found again, for 1 2 m so fine! ” 

“ That *8 as it may be,” said the lagers ; and they grasped her round 
the body. • 

“ See, I *m coming with a train! ” said the Darning-Needle, and she 
drew a long thread after hqr, but there was no knot in the thread. 

The Fin^rs pointed the needle just at the cqpk’s slipper, in which the 
upper leather mul burst, and was te be sewn together. 

“ That’s vulgar work,” said the Darning-Needle. “ I shall never get 
through. I'm breaking! I’m breaking! ” And she really broke. “ Did 
I not say so ?” said the Darning-Needle; “ I’m too fine! ” 

Now it’s q[uite usdiess,” said the Fingers ; hut they were obliged to 
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hold her fast, all the same; for the cook dropped some sealing-wax upon 
the needle, and pinned her handkerchief together with it in front. 

“ So,now I’m a breast-pin ! ” said tlie Darning-Needle. “ 1 knew very 
well that 1 should come to honour: when one is something, one comes 
to something! ” 

And she laughed quietly to herself—and one can never see when a 
darning-needle laughs. There she sat, us proud as if she was in a state 
coach, and looked all about her. 

“hi ay I be permitted to ask if you are of gold?” she inquired of the 
pin, her neighbour. “ You have a very pretty appearance, and a peculiar 
head, but it is only little. You must lake })ains to grow, for it’s not 
evfjry one tliat has sealing-wax dropped upon him.” 

And the Darning-Ncedlo drew herself up so proudly that she fell out 
of the hand kerchief right iuto the sink, which tlm cook was rinsing out. 

“Now wo ’re going on a journey,” said the Darning-Needle.—“If I 
only don’t get lost! ” 

Dut she really was lost. 

“ 1 ’m too line for this world,” she observed, as she lay in the gutter. 

“ But 1 know who I am, and there’s always something in that! ” 

So the Darning-Needle? kept h(;r proud behaviour, and did not lose 
her good humour. And things of many kinds swam over her, chips and 
straws and pieces of old newspapers. 

“ Otdy look how they sail! ” said the Darning-Needle. “ The}’’ don’t 
know wiiat is under them! I ’in here, I remain firmly here. See, there 
goes a chip thinking of nothing in Iho world but of liimself—of a chip I 
There’s a straw' going by now. How he turns! bow he twirls about! 
Don’t think only of yourself, you might easily run up against a stone. 
There swiniS* a bit of newspaper. 'What’s written upon it has long been 
forgotten, and yet it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and patiently here. 
I know who I am, and I shall remain what 1 am.” 

One day something lay close beside her that glittered splendidly; 
then the Darning-Needle believed that it was a diamond; but it was a 
Bit of broken Bottle; and because it shone, the Darning-Needle spoke 
to it, introducing herself as a breast-pin. 

“ I suppose you afe a diamond ? ” slio observed. 

“ Why, yes, something of that kind.” 

And then each believed the other to bo a very valuable thing; and 
they began speaking about the world, and how very conceited it was. 

“ I have been in a lady’s box,” said the Darning-Needle, “ and this 
lady w'as a cook. She had fiye fingers on each ha&d, and 1 never saw' any¬ 
thing so conceited as those five fingers. And yet they were only there 
that they might take, me out of the box and put me back into it.” 

“ W ere they of good jbirth ? ” asked the Bit of Bottle. 

“ No, indeei” replied the Darning-Needle, “ but very haughty. There 
w'ere five brothers, all of the finger family. They kept very proudly 
■ together, though they were of difierent lengths: the outermost, the 
thumbling, was short and fat; he walked out in front of the ranks, 
and only had one joint in his back, and could only make u single bow; 
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but ho said that if he were hacked off from a man, that man was useless 
for seryce m war. Dainty-mouth, the second finger, thrust hiinself 
into sweet and sour, pointed to sun and moon, and gave the impression 
when they wrote. Longman, the third, looked at all the others over his 
shoulder. Groldborder, the fourth, went about with a golden belt round 
his waist; and little Pis 
There was nothing but 
away.” 

“ And now we sit here and glitter! ” said the Bit of Bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, so that it over- 
fiowed, and the Bit of Bottle was carried away. 

“ So, be is disposed of,” observed the Darning-Needle. I remain 
here, I am too fine. But that’s my pride, and itly pride is honourable.” 
And proudly she sat there, and had many great thoughts. ” 1 could 
almost believe I had been bom of a sunbeam, 1 ’m so fine! Tt really 
appears to me as if the sunbeams were always seeking for me under the 
water. Ah! 1 *m so fine that my mother cannot find me. If I had my 


rman did nothing at aU, and was proud t)r it. 
bragging among them, and therefore 1 went 
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old eye, Mrhich broke off, I think I should cry; but, no, I should not do. 
that: it’s not genteel to cry.” 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the gutter, ■whert' 
they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and similar treasures. It was 
dirty work, but they took great delight in it. 

“ Oh ! ” cried one, who had pricked himself with the Darning-Needle, 

there ’« a fellow for you! ” 

“ I’m not a fellow. I’m a young lady ! ” said the Darning-Needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing-wax had come otf, and she 
had turned black; but black makes one look slender, and she thought 
herself finer even than before. 

“ Here comes an egg-shell sailing along! ” said the boys; and thej* 
stuck the Darning-Needle fast in the egg-shel,!. 

“ White walls, and blacrk myself! that looks well,” remarked tlie 
Darning-Needle. “ Now one can sec me. I only hope I shall not be sea¬ 
sick ! ” But she vras not sea-sick at all. “ Tt is good against sea-sick¬ 
ness, if one has a steol stomach, and does not forget that one i.s a little 
more than an ordinary person! Now my sea-sickness is over. The finer 
one is, the more one can bear.” 

“ Crack! ” went the egg-shell, for a hand-barrow went over her. 

“ Good Heavens, how it crushes one! ” said the Darning-Needle. 
“ I’m getting sea-sick now,—1 ’ra quite sick.” 

But she was not really sick, though the hand-barrow went over her; 
she lay there at full len^b, and there she may lie. 


THE FIR TREE. 

Out in the forest stood a pretty little Fir Tree. It had a good place; 
it could have sunlight, air there was in plenty, and all around grew 
many larger comraaes — pines as well as firs. But the little Fir Tree 
wished ardently to become greater. It did not care for the warm sun 
and the fresh air; it took no notice of the peasant children, who went 
about talking together, when they had come out to look for strawberries 
and raspberries. Often they came with a whole pot-full, or had strung^ 
berries on a straw; tlien they would sit down % the little Fir Tree and 
say, “ How pretty and small that one is!” and the Tree did not like to 
hear that at all. i 

Next year he had grown a great joint, and the following year be was 
longer still, for in fir trees one can always tell by the number of rings 
they have how many years they have been growing. 

“ Oh, if I were only'as groat a tree as the others I” sighed the little 
Fir, “ then I would spread nrv branches far around, and look out from 
my crown into the wide world. The birds would then build nests m 
my boughs, and when the wind blew I could nod just as grandly as the 
others yonder.” 
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It took no pleasure in the sunshine, in the birds, and in the red 
clouds that went sailing over him morning and evening. 

When it was winter, and the snow lay all around, white and sparkling, 
a hare would often come jumping along, wd spring right over the little 
Fir Tree. Oh! this made him so angry. But two winters went by, and 
when the third came the little Tree had grown so tall that the hare was 
obliged to run round it. 

“ Oh! to grow, to grow, and become old; that *8 the only fine thing 
in the world,” thought the Tree. 

In the autumn woodcutters always came and felled a few of the 
largest trees; that -was done this year too, and the little Fir Tree, that 
was now quite w^ell grown, shuddered with fear, for the gimt stately 
trees fell to the ground with a crash, and their branches were cut oil* so 
that the trees looked quite naked, long, and slender—they could hardly 
be recognized. But then they were laid upon waggon’s, and hoiiscs 
dragged them away out of the wood. Where were they going ? What 
destiny awaited them P 

In the spring, when the swallows and the Stork came, the Tree 
asked them, “ l)o you know where they were taken ? Did you not meet 
theniF” • 

The swallows knew nothing about it, but the Stork looked thoughtful, 
nodded his head, and said, 

“ Yes, I think so. I met many new ships when 1 fiew out of Egypt; 
on the ships were stately masts; 1 fancy that these were the trees, ihey 
smelt Kke fir. I can assure you they ’re stately—very ktately.” ' v 

“ Oh that I were only big enough to go over the sea! What kind 
of thing is this sea, and how does it look \ ” 

“ It w'ould take too long to explain all that,” said the Stork, and hf 
went away. 

“ Bejoice in thy youth,” said the Sunbeams; “ rejoice in thy fresh 
growth, and in the young life that is within thee.” 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wepf tears upon it; but 
the Fir Tree' did not understand that. 

When Christmas-time apjiroached, quite young trees were felled, 
sometimes trees which were neither so old nor so large as this Fir Tree, 
that never rested but always wanted to go away. These young trecis, 
which were almost the most beautiful, kept all their branches; they 
were put upon waggons, and horses dragged them away out of the wood- 

“ Where are they fdl going ? ” asked the Fir Tree. “ They are not 
greater than 1—^indeed, one of them was much smaller. Wiiy do they 
keep all their branches ? Whither are they taken ? ” 

“ We know that! We know that I ” chirped the Sparrows. “ Yonder 
in the town we looked in at the windows. We know where they go. 
Oh! they are dressed up in the greatest pomp and splendour that can 
be imagined. We have looked m at the windows, and have perceived 
that* they are planted in the middle of the warm room, and adorned with 
the most beautiful things—gilt apples, honey>cakes, playthings, and 
. numy hundreds of candles.” 
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“And then?” asked the Pir Tree, and trembled ihrongh all its 
branches. “ And then ? Wliat happens then ? ” 

“ Why, we have not seen anything more. But it was incomparable.” 
“ Perhaps I may be destined to tread this glorious path one day I ” 
cried the J'’ir Tree rejoicingly. “ That is even better than travelling 
across the sea. How painfully I long for it! If it were only Christmas 
now! Now I am great and grown up, like the rest who were led away 
last year. Oh, if I were only on the carriage! If I were only in the 
warm room, among all the pomj) and splendour! And then ? Yes, then 
something even better will come, something far more charming, or else 
why should they adorn me so ? There must bo something grander, 
something greater still to come; but what ? Oh I I’m suffering, I’m 
longing! 1 don’t know myself what is the matter with me! ” 

“ liejoico in us,” said Air and iSunahiue. “ Kcjoice in thy fresh youth 
hero in the woodland.” 

But the Fir Tree did not rejoice at all, but it grew and grew; winter 
and summer it stood there, gi-een, dark green. The people who saw it 
said, “Thai’s a handsome tree!” and at Christmas-time it was felled 
before any one of the otlmrs. The axe cut deep into its marrow, and the 
tree fell to tho ground with a sigh: it felt a pain, a sensation of faint¬ 
ness, and could not think at all of ha 2 )pinoBS, for it w^as sad at parting 
from its home, from the i)lace where it had grown up ; it knew that it 
should never again see the dear old companions, the little bushes and 
flowers all around—perhaps not even the birds. The parting was not 
at all agreeable. • , 

Tho Tree only came to itself when it was unloaded in a yard, with 
other trees, and hoard a man say, 

“ This one is famous ; we only wrant this one! ” 

Now two servants came in gay liveries, and carried the Fir Tree into 
a large beautiful saloon. All around the walls liung pictures, and by the 
great stove stood large Chinese vases with lions on the covers; there 
were rocking-chairs, silken sofas, great tables covered with picture- 
books, and toys worth a hundred times a hundred dollars, at least the 
children said so. And the Fir Tree was put into a great tub filled with 
sand; but no one could see that it was a tub, for it was hung round 
with green cloth, and stood on a large many-coloured carpet. Oh, how 
the 'fiee trembled! What was to happen now? The servants, and 
the young ladies also, decked it out. On one branch they hung little 
jiets, cut out of coloured paper; every net w^as filled with sweetoeate; 
golden apples and walnuts hung down os if they grew there, and more 
than a hundred little caudles, red, white, and blue, were fastened to the 
diffeifent houghs. Dolls that looked exactly like real people—^the IW 
had never seen such be^re—swung among the foliage, and high on the 
summit of the Tree was fixed a tinsel star. It was splendid, pamcularly 
srlendid. 

* This evening,” said all, “ this evening it will shine.” 

“Oh,” thought the Tree, “that it were evening already! Ob that 
the lights may be sdon lit up! When may that be done ? 1 wonder if 
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trees will come out of the forest to look at me ? Will the sparrows fly 
against the panes? IShalL I grow fast here, and stand adorned in summer 
and winter ? ” 

Yea, he did not guess badly. But ho had a complete backache from 
mere longing, and the backache is just as bad fur a Tree us the head¬ 
ache for a ])er8t>n. 

At last the candles were lighted. What a brilliance, what splendour! 
The Tree trembled so in all its branches that one of the candles set fire 
to a green twig, and it was scorched. 

“ iicaven preserve us! ” cried the young ladies; and thej' hastily put 
the fire out. 

Now the Tree might not even tremble. Oh, that was terrible! It was 
so afraid of setting fire to some of its ornaments, and it was ejuite be¬ 
wildered with all the brilliance. And now the fblding doors were thrown 
o])en, and a numb(‘r of children rushetl in as if they would h.ave over¬ 
turned the whole Tree; the older people followed liiore deliberately. 
The little ones stood quite silent, but only for a minute; then they 
8hont<‘d till the room rang: they danced gleefully round the Tree, and 
one present after another was jducked from it. 

“ AlThat are they about ?” thought the Tree. “ What’s goi ng to be done P” 

And the candles burned down to the twigs, and as they burned down 
they were extinguished, and then the children rectiived permission to 
plunder the Tree. Oh! they rushed in upon it, so that every branch 
cracked again : if it had not been fastened by the top and by tlio golden 
star to the coiling, it would have fallen down. 

The children danced about witli their pretty toys. No one looked at 
the IVee except one old man, who came up and peeped atiioiig the 
branches, but only to see if a fig or an apple had noi been forgotten. 

“ A story ! a story! ” shouted the children : and they drew a little 
fat man towards the Tree; and he sat down just beneath it,—“ for then 
we shall be in the green wood,” said he, “ and th^ tree may have the 
advantage of listening to my tale. But I can only tell one. Will you 
hear the story of Ivede-Avede, or of Klumpey-Dumpey, who fell down 
stairs, and still was raised up to honour and married the Princess ? ” 

“Ivede-Avede!” cried some, “ Klumpey-Dumpey I” cried others, and 
there was a great crying and shouting. Only the Fir Tree was quite 
silent, and thought, “ ShaU 1 not be in it ? shall I have nothing to do 
in it ? ’< But he had been in the evening’s amusement, and had done 
what was required of him. 

And the fat man tol(^ about Klumpey-Dpmpey, who fell down stairs, 
and yet was raised to honour and married the Frinces.s. And the 
children clapped their hands, and cried, “ Tell another! tell another! ” 
for they wanted to hear about Ivede-Avede; butithoy only got the story 
of Klumpey-Dumpey. The Fir Tree stood quite silent and thoughtful; 
nqver had the birds in the wood told such a story os that. Klumpey- 
Dumpey fell down stairs, and yet came to honour and married' the 
Princess I 

“ Yes, BO it happens in the world! ” thought the Fir Tree, and belibved 
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it must be true, because that was such a nice man who told it. ** Well, 
wlio can know ? Perbax)s I shall fall down stairs too, and marry a 
Princess! ” And it looked forward with pleasure to being adorned again, 
the next evening, with candles and toys, gold ^d fruit. “To-morrow I 
shall not tremble,” it thought. “ I will rejoice in all my splendour. 
To-morrow I shall hear the story of Klumpey-Dumpey again, and, per¬ 
haps, that of Ivede-Avede too.” 

And the Tree stood all night quiet and thoughtful. 

In the morning the servants and the chambermaid came in. 

“ Now iny splendour will begin afresh,” thought the Tree. But they 
dragged him out of the room, and up stairs to the garret, and here they 
put him in a dork (!omer where no daylight shone. 

“ What *8 the meaning of this? ” tliought the Tree. “ What am I to 
do here ? What is to happen ? ” 

And ho leaned against the wall, and thought, and thought. And 
he had time enough, for days and nights went by, and nobody cam(5 
up; and when at length some one came, it was only to put some great 
boxes in a corner. Now the Tree stood quite hidden away, and the 
supposition was that it was quite forgotten. 

“Now it's winter outside,” thought the Tree. “The earth is hard 
and covered with snow, and people cannot plant me; therefore I 
suppose I’m to be sheltered here until spring comes. How considerate 
that is! How good ])eople are! If it were only not so dark here, and 
so terribly solitary !—not even a little hare! That was pretty oUt 
there in the wood, when the snow lay thick and the hare sprang past; 
yes, even when he jutnped over me; but then I did not like it. It is 
terribly lonely up here! ” 

“ Piep! piep! ” said a little Mouse, and crept forward, and then came 
another little one. They smelt at the Fir Tree, and then slipped among 
the branches. 

“ It *8 horribly cold,” said the two little Mice, “ or else it would be 
comfortable here. Don’t you think so, you old Fir Tree ? ” 

“ 1 ’m not old at all,” said the Fir Free. “ There are many much older 
than I.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” asked the Mice. “ And what do you 
know ? ” They were dreadfully inquisitive. “ Tell us about the most 
beautiful spot on earth. Have you been there ? Have you been in the 
store-room, where cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams hang from the 
ceiling, where one dances on tallow candles, and goes in thin and comes 
out fat ? ” . ^ 

“ I don’t know that! ” replied the Tree; “ but I know the wood, 
where the sun shines, and where the birds sing.” 

And then it told all sA)out its youth. 

And the little Mice had never heard anything of the kind; and they 
listened and said, 

“ What a number of lliings you have seen! How happy you must have 
been! ” 

“I?” said tile Fir Tree; and it thought about what it had told. 
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“ Yes, those were really quite happy times.” But then he told of the 
Ghristmasieve, when he had been hung with sweetmeats and candles. 

“Oh!” said the little Mice, “how happy you have been, you old Tir 
GPree!” 

“ I not old at all,” said the Tree. “ I only came out of the wood 
this winter. I’m only rather backward in my growth.” 

“ What splendid stories you can tell! ” said the little Mice. 

And next night they came with four other little Mice, to bear what the 
Tree bad to relate; and the more it said, the more clearly did it remember 
everything, and thought, “ Those were quite merry days! But they may 
come again. Klumpey-Dumpey fell down stairs, and yet he married 
the Princess. Perhaps I may mar^ a Princess too! ” And then the 
Fir Tree thought of a pretty little birch tree that grew out in the forest: 
for the Fir Tree, that nirch was a real Princess. 

Who ’a Klumpey-Dumpey ? ”,asked the little Mice. 

And then the Fir Tree told the whole story. It could remetuber every 
nogle word; and the little Mice w^ ready to leap to the very top of 
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the tree with pleasure. Next night a CTeat many more Mice came, and 
on Sunday two liats even appeared; but these thought th.e story was 
not pretty, and the little l^Iice were sorry fot that, for now they also did 
not like it so much as before. 

“ Do you only know one story ? ” asked the Bats. 

“ Only that ontj,” replied tht‘ Tree. “ I heard that on the happiest 
evening of my life; 1 did not think then how happy I was.*’ 

“ That *8 a very miserable story. Don’t you know any about bacon 
and tiillow^ candles—a store-room story ?” 

“ No,” said the Tree. 

“ Then we’d rather not hear you,” said the Bats. 

And tiiey went back to their own peo[)le. The little Mice at last 
stayed away also ; and then the Tree sighed an«l said, 

“ Tt was very nice when they sat round me, the merry little Mice, and 
listened when 1 spoke to them. Now^ that’s past too. But I shall re¬ 
member to be jdeased when they take me out.” 

But when did that happen ? Why, it was one morning that people 
came and rummaged in the garret: tlie boses were jmt. away, and the Tree 
brought out; they certainly threw him rather roughly on the floor, but a 
servant dragged him aw’ay at once to the stairs, where the daylight shone. 

“ Now life i8 beginning again !” thought the Tree. 

It felt the fresh air and the first sunbeams, and now it w'as out in the 
courtyard. Everything passed so quickly that the Tree quite forgot to 
look at itself, tliere was so much to look at all round. The courtyard was 
close to a garden, and here everything was blooming ; the roses hung 
fresh and fragrant over the little paling, the linden trees were in blossom, 
and the swallows cried, “ Quinze-wdt! quinze-wit! my husband *s come!” 
Bui it was not the Fir Tree that they meant. 

“ Now I shall live!” said the Tree, rejoicingly, and spread its branches 
far out; but, alas ! they were all withered and yellow ; and it lay in the 
corner among nettles and w'eeds. The tinsel star was still upon it, and 
shone in the bright sunshine. 

In the courtyard a couple of the merry children were plajnng, Tvho 
had danced round the tree at Christmas-time, and had rejoiced over it. 
One of the youngest ran up and toi*e off the golden star. 

“ Look what is sticking to the ugly old fir free,” said the child, and 
he ttod upon the branches till they cracked- again under his boots. 

And the Tree looked at all the blooming flow’ers and the splendour of 
the garden, and then looked at itself, aud wished it had remained in the 
dark comer of the garret; it thought of its fresh youth in the wood, of 
the merry Christmas-eve, and of the little Mice which had listened so 
pleasantly to the story of Klumpey-Dumpey. 

“ Past! past!” said the old Tree. “ Had I but rejoiced when I could 
have done so! Past! jpast!” 

And the servant came and chopped the Tree into little pieces; a whole 
bundle lav there. it blazed brightly under the great brewing copper, 
and it sighed deeply, nnd each sigh was like a little shot; and the 
children who were at play there ran up and seated themselves at the 
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fire, looked into it, and cried, “ Puff! puff!” But at each explosion, 
which was a deep sigh, the tree thought of a summer day in the woods, 
or of a winter night there, when the stars beamed; he thought of 
Christmas-eve and of Klumpey-Dumpey, the only story he had ever 
heard or knew how to tell; and then the Tree was burned. 

The boys played in the garden, and the youngest had on his breast a 
golden star, which the Tree had worn on its happiest evening. Now 
that was past, and the Ih’ee’s life was past, and the story is past too: 
past! past!—and*that 'a the way with ail stories. 


THE SWINEHERD. 

There wag once a poor Prince, who had a kingdom which was quite 
small, but still it was large enough that he could marry upon it, and 
that is what he wanted to do. 

Now, it was certainly somewhat bold of him to say to the Emperor’s 
daughter, “ Will you have me ? ” But he d4d venture it, for his name 
was famous far and wide: there were Imndreds oi‘ Princesses who would 
have been glad to say yes; but did s7ifi say so-? Well, w'e shall see. 

On the grave of the Prince’s father there grew a rose bush, a very 
beautiful rose bush. It bloomed only every fifth year, and even then it 
bore only a single rose, but what a rose that was! It "was so sweet that 
whoever smelt at it forgot all sorrow' and trouble. And then he had a 
nightingale, W'hich could sing as if all possible melodies ware collected 
in its little throat. This rose and this nightingale the Princess was to 
have, and therefore they were put into great silver vessels and scut to 
her. 

The Emperor caused the presents to be carried before him into the 
great hall where the Princess was playing at “ visifing” with her maids 
of honour, and when she saw the great silver vessels with the presents 
in them, she clapped her hands with joy. 

“ If it were only a little pussy-cat! ” said she. 

But then came out the rose bush with tbe splendid rose. 

“ Oh, how pretty it is made ! ” said all the court ladies. 

“ It is more than pretty,” said the Emperor, “ it is charming.” 

But the Princess felt it, and then she almost began to cry. 

“ Fie, papa! ” she skid, “ it is not artificial, it’s a natural rose ! ” 

- “ Fio,” said all the court ladies, “ ft’s a natural one 1 ” 

“Let US first see what is in the other vessel before we get angry,” 
said the Emperor. And then the nightingale c^me out; it song so beau¬ 
tifully that tiiey did not at once know what to say against it. 

. “ i^uperbe! eharmant! ” said the maids of honour, for they all spoke 
French as badly as possible. 

“ How that bird reminds me of the late Emperor’s musical snuff-box,” 
said an old cavalier. “ Yes, it is the some tone, the sfune expression.” 
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** Yes,** said the Emperor; and then he wept like a little chOd at the 
remembrance of his dead father. 

“ I really hope it is not a natural bird,” said the Princess. 

" Yea, it is a natural bird,” said they who had brought it. 

Then let the bird fly away,” said the Princess; and she would by no 
means allow the Prince to come. 

But the Prince was not to be frightened. He stained his face brown 
and black, drew his bat down over his brows, and ki^ocked at the door. 

“ Good day, Emperor,” he said: “ could 1 not be employed here in the 
castle ? ” 

” Yes,” replied the Emperor, “but there are so many who ask for an 
appointment, that J do not know if it can be managed; but I’ll bear 
vou in mind. But it just occurs to me that I want some one who can 
keep the i)ig8, for wo have many pigs here, very many.” 

So the Prince was appointed the Emperor’s swineherd. He received 
a miserable small room down by the pig-sty, and here he yvas obliged to 
stay; but all day long he sat and worked, and when it w'as evening he 
had finished a neat little j)ot, with bells all round it, and when the pot 
boiled these bells rang out prettily and played the old melody-— 

I 

“ Oh, my darling Ani^istine, 

All ia lost, all is lost.” 


But the cleverest thing about the whole arrangement was, that by 
holding one’s finger in the smoke, one could at once smell what provi¬ 
sions were being^ cooked at every hearth in the town. That was quite a 
diderent thing from the rose, 

Now the Princess came with all her maids of honour, and when she 
heard the melody she stood still and looked quite pleased; for she, too, 
could play “ Oh, my darling Augustine,” on the piano. It was the only 
thing she could play, but then she played it w'ith one finger. 

“ Why, that is what I play ! ” she cried. “ He must be an educated 
swineherd! Harkye: go down and ask the price of the instrument.” 

So one of the maids of honour had to go down; but first she put 
a pair of pattens. 

“ What do you waut for the imt ? ” inquired the lady. 

“ I want ten kisses from the Princess,” replied the swineherd. 

“ Heaven preserve us! ” exclaimed the mmd of honour. 

“ Well, 1 won’t sell it for less,” said the swineherd. 

“ And what did he say ?” asked the Princess. 

“ I don’t like to repeat it,” replied the lady. ■* 

“ Well, you can whisper it in my ear.” And the lady whispered it to 
her.-—** He is veir rude,” declared the Princess; and she went away. 
But when she had gone a little way, the hells sounded so prettily— 



“ Harkye,” said the Princess: “ ask him if he will t ake ten kisses from 
my maids of honour.” 




lUS aWl^r^HEUD keceitiho faysiekt. 

“ I’m much Obliged,” replied the swineherd; ** ten kisses from the 
Princess, or I shall keep my pot.” 

** How tiresome that is! ” cried the Fnncess. “ But at least you must 
stand before me, so that nobody sees it.” 

And the maids of honour stood before her, and spread out their 
dresses, and then the swineherd received ten kisses, and she received 
the pot. 

Then there was rejoicing! All the evening and all the day long the 
pot was kept boiling; *there was not a kitchen hearth in the whole town 
of which they did not know what it had cooked, at the shoemaker’s asH^ 
well as Idle chamberlain’s. The ladies danced with pleasure, and clapped 
their hands. 4 

We know who will have sweet soup and pancakes for dinner, and 
who has hasty pudding and cutlets; how interesting that is! ” 

“ Very interesting 1 ” said the head lady-superintendent. 

“Tes, but keep counsel, for I'm the Emperor’s daughter.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said all. 
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The Bwliieherd, that is to say, the Prince—but of course they did not 
know but that he was a regular swineherd—let no day pass by without 
doing something, and so he made a rattle ; when any person swung this 
rattle, he could play all ihe waltzes, hops, and polkas that have been 
known since the creation of the world. 

“But that is supt'rbe!” cried the Princess, as she went past. “I 
have never heard a liner composition. Ilarkye: go down and ask what 
the instrument costs; but 1 give no more kisses.” 

“ He demands a hundred kisses from the Princess,” said the maid of 
honour who had gone down to make the inquiry. 

“I tliink ho must bo mad!” exclaimed the Princess; and she went 
away; but when she had gone a little distance she stood still. “ One 
must encourage art,” she observed. “ I am the Emperor’s daughter! 
Tell him he sliall receive ten kisses, like last time, and he may take the 
rest from ray maids of honour.” 

“ Ah, but we don’t like to do it!” said the maids of honour. 

“ That’s all nonsense I” retorted the Princess, “ imd if I can allow my¬ 
self to be kissed, you can too ; remember, I give you board and wages.” 

And so the maids of honoiir had to go down to him again. 

. “ A hundred kisses frofn the Princess,” said he, “ or each shall keep 
his own.” 

“ St and before me,” said she then; and all the maids of honour stood 
before her wdiile he kissed the Princess. 

“ What is that crowd down by the pig-sty ?” asked Ibc Emperor, who 
had stepped out ‘to the balcony. He rubbed his eyes, and put on his 
spectacles. “ Why, those are the maids of honour, at their tricks, 
yonder; I shall have to go down to them.” 

And he pulled up his slippers behind,for they were shoes that he hod 
trodden down at heel. Gracious mercy, how he hurried ! So soon as 
he came down in the courtyard, he went quite softly, and the maids of 
honour were too busy counting the kisses, and seeing fair play, to notice 
the Emperor. Then he stood on tiptoe. 

“ Wbat’s that f ” said he, when he saw that there was kissing going 
on; and he hit them on the head with his slipper, just as the swineherd 
was taking tlie eighty-sixth kiss. 

“ Be oft‘!” said the Emperor, for he was angry. 

And the Princess and the swineherd were both expelled from his 
dominions. So there she stood and cried, the rain streamed down, and 
the swineherd scolded. 

“ Oh, miserable wretch that I am!” said the Princess ; “ if I had only 
taken the handsome Prince I Oh, how unhappy I am !” 

Then the swineherd went behind a tree, washed the stain's from his 
face, threw away the shabby clothes, and stepped forth in his princely 
attire, so handsome that the Princess was fain tp bow before him. 

“ 1 have come to this, that I despise you,” said he. “ You would not 
have an honest Prince; you did not value the rose and the nightingale, 
but for a plaything you kissed the swineherd, and now you have yopr 
reward.” 
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• And then he went into his kingdom and ehut the door in her face. 
So now she might stand outside and sing— 

*• Oh, n».v darling Auguaiine, 

All ia tost, all is lost.” 


SOMETHING. 

“ I WA>’T to he something 1” said the eldest of five brothers. “ I want 
to do something in the world. 1 don’t care how humble my position 
may be in society, if I only effect some good, for that will really be 
something. 1 ’ll make bricks, for they are qifite indispensable things, 
and then I shall truly have done something.” 

“ But that something will not he enough !” quoth the second brother. 
“ IVhat you intend doing is just as much as nothing at all. It is jour¬ 
neyman’s work, and can be done by a machine. No, T would rather be 
a'bricklayer at once, for that something real; and that’s what I will 
be. That brings- rank : as a bricklayer one belongs to a guild, and is a 
citizen, and has one’s own flag and one’s own bouse of call. Yes, and 
if all goes well, 1 will keep journeymen. 1 shall become a master 
bricklayer, and my wife will he a master’s wife—that is what JT call 
something.” 

“ That’s nothing at all!” said the third. “ That is beyond the pale 
of the guild, and^there are many of those in a town that stand far above 
the mere master artizan. Tf)u may he an honest man ; but as a ‘ master ’ 
you will after all only belong to those who are ranked among common 
men. I know something better than that. I will he an arcnitect, and 
will thus enter into the territory of art and speculation. 1 shall be 
reckoned among those who stand high in point of hitellect. I shoU cer¬ 
tainly have to serve up from the pickaxe, so to speak ; so 1 must begin 
as a carpenter’s apprentice, and must go about as an assistant, in a cap, 
though 1 am accustomed to wear a silk hat. 1 shall have to fetch beer 
and spirits for the common journeymen, and they will call me ‘ fho^* 
and that is insulting! But I shall imagine to myself that the whole 
thing is only acting, and a kind of masquerade. To-morrow tliat w to 
gay, when I have served my time—I shall go my own way, and the others 
will be nothing to me. I shall go to the academy, and get instructions 
in drawing, and shairbe called an architect. That *s something ! * 
get to’^he called ‘ sir,* and even * worshipful sir,’ or even get a hradle at 
the front or at the hack of my name, and shall go on bm-lding and 
building, just as those before me have built. That will always do a 
thine to remember, and that *s what I call something! ’’ 

• “ But I don’t care at all for that something,” said the fourth. lyroa t 

Bail in the wake of others, and be a copyist. I will be a and 

will stand up greater than all the rest of you together. 1 shall be the 
creator of a new style, and will give the plan of a budding suitable to 
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the climate and the material of the country, for the nationality of the 
people, for the development of the age—and an additional atorey for my 
own genius.” 

“ But supposing the climate and the material are bad,” said the fifth, 
“ that would be a disaatrofis circumstance, for these two exert a great 
influence ! Nationality, moreover, may exj)and itself until it becomes 
affectation, and the development of the century may run wild with your 
work, ns youth often runs wild. I quite realize the fact that none of 
you will be anything real, however much you may believe in yourselves. 
But, do what you like, I will not resemble you : 1 shall keep on the 
outside of things, and criticise whatever you produce. To every work 
there is attached something that is not right—something that has gone 
wrong; and 1 will ferret that out and find fault with it; and that will 
be doing something ! ” 

And ho kept his w'ord; and everybody said concerning this fifth 
brother, ” There is certainly something in him ; he has a good head, 
but he does nothing.” And by that very means they thought something 
of him! 

Now, you see, this is only a little story; but it will never end so long 
as the world lasts. 

But what became of the five brothers ? Why, this is nothing^ and not 
something. 

liisteu, it is a capital story. 

The oldest brother, ho w'ho manufactured bricks, soon became aware 
of the fact that cfeery brick, however small it might be, produced for 
him a little coin,#thoug]i this coin was only copper; and many copper 
pennies laid one upon the other can be changed into'a shining dollar; 
and wherever one knocks with such a dollar in one’s band, whether at 
the baker’s, or the butcher’s, or the tailor’s—wherever it may be, the 
door flies open, and the visitor is welcomed, and gets what he wants. 
Tou see, that is what comes of bricks. Some of th^ose belonging td the 
eldest brother certainly crumbled away, or broke in two, but there was 
a use even for these. 

On the high rampart, the wall that kept out the sea, Margaret, the 
poor woman, wished to build herself a little house. All the faulty 
bricks were given to her, and a few perfect ones into the bargain, for 
the eldest brother was a good-natured man, though he certainly did not 
achieve anything beyond the manufacture of bricks. The poor woman 
put together the house for herself. It was little and narrow, and the 
single window was quite crooked. The door v?as too low, and the 
thatched roof might have shown better workmanship. But afb^ all it 
was a shelter; and from the little house you could look far across the 
whose waves broke vainly against the protecting rampart on which 
it was built. The salt billows spurted their spray over the whole house, 
which was still standing when be who had given the bricks for its 
erection had long been dead and buried. 

The second brother knew better how to build a wall, for he had 
sj^ryed an apprenticeship to it. When he had served his time and 
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passed his examination, he packed his knapsack and sang the journey¬ 
man’s song: 

“ While I AH] jrouiii; T’ll niraudor, from place to place 1*11 roam. 

And ercrywhcrc build housed, until 1' come bai;k home; 

And youth will give me courage, and my true love won't forget: 

Huriw then for a workman's lifo! I'ii be a master yet I” 

And he carried his idea into efTcct. When he had come home and 
become a master, he built one house after another in the town. Ho 
built a whole street; and when the street was finished and became an 
ornament to the place, the houses built a house for him in return, that 
was to he his own. But how can houses build a house ? If you ask them 
they will not answer you, hut people will understand what is m«;ant 
by the expression, and say, “ Certainly, it was the street that built his 
house for him.” It was little, and the floor was covered with clay ; but 
when lie dauced with his bride upon this clay floor, it seemed to become 
polished oak ; and from every stone in the wall sprang forth a flower, 
and the room was gay, as if with the costliest paper-hanger’s work. It 
was a pretty house, and in it lived a happy pair. The flag of the guild 
fluttered before the house, and the journeymen and apprentices shouted 
hurrah ! Yes, he certainly w'as something ! oAnd at last he died j and 
that was something too. 

Now came the architect, the third brother, who had been at first a car- 

E enter’s apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an errand hoy, hut 
ad afterwards gone to the academy, and ristm to become an architect, 
and to he called “ honoured sir.” Yes, if the housos-of the street had 
built a house for the brother who had become a bricklayer, the street 
now received its flame from the architect, and the handsomest house in 
it became his property. That was something, and he was something; and 
ho had a long title before and after his name. His children were called 
genteel children, and when he died his widow was “ a widow of rank,” and 
that is something!—and his name always remained at the corner of the 
street, and lived on in the mouth of every one os* the street’s name — 
and that was something! 

Now came the genius of the family, the fourth brother, who wanted 
to invent something new and original, and an additional storey on the 
top of it for himself. But the top storey tumbled down, and he came 
tumbling down with it, and broke his neck. Nevertheless he had a 
splendid funeral, with guild flags and music, poems in the papers, and 
flowers strewn on the paving-stones in the street; and three funeral 
orations were held ovef him, each one longer than the last, vthich would 
have rejoiced him greatly, for he always liked it when people talked 
about him; a monument idso was erected over his grave. It was only 
one storey high, but still it was eomethmg. ■*' 

Now he was dead, like the three other brothers; but the last, the one 
who was a critic, outlived them all: and that was quite right, for by this 
means he got the last word, and it was of great importance to him to 
have the last word. The people always said he had a good h^ad of his 
own. At last hia hour came, and be died, and came to the ga^ of 
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Paradise. There souls always enter two and two, and he came up with 
another soul that wanted to get into Paradise too; and who should this 
bo but old Dame Margaret from the house upon the sea wall. 

“ I suppose this is done for the sake of contrast, that I and this 
wretched soul should arrive here at exactly the same time,” said the 
critic. “ Pray, who are you, my good woman ?” he asked. “ Do you 
want to get in here too ?” 

And the old woman courteaied as well as she could: she thought it 
must be St. Peter liimself talking to her. 

“ I’m a poor old woman of a very humble family,” she replied. “ I'm 
old Margaret that lived in the house on the sea wall.” 

“Well, and what have you done i* What have you accomplished 
down there ?” 

” 1 have really accomplished nothing at all in the world: nothing that 
1 can ]>lead to Imve the doors here opened to me. It would be a real 
mercy to allow mo to slip in through the gate.” 

“ In what mauner did you leave the world?” asked he, just for the 
sake of saying something; for it W'as wearisome work standing .there 
and saying nothing. 

“ W’hy, 1 really don’t know how I left it. I was sick and miserable 
during my last years, and could not well bear creeping out of bed, and 
going out suddenly into the frost and cold. It was a hard winter, but 
I have got out of it all now. For a few days the weather was quite 
calm, but very cold, as your honour must very well know. The sea was 
covered with ice as far as one could look. All the people from the town 
walked out upon the ice, and 1 think they said there w'as a dance there, 
and skating. There was beautiful music and a great feast there too; 
the sound came into my poor little room, where I lay ill. And it was 
towards the evening; the moon had risen beautifully, but was not yet 
in its full splendour; I looked from my bed out over the wide sea, and 
far off, just where the sea and sky join, a strange white cloud came up. 
I lay looking at the cloud, and I saw a little black spot in the middle of 
it, that grew larger and larger; and now I knew what it meant, for I 
am old and experienced, though this tolteu is not often seen. I knew 
it, and a shuddering came upon me. Twice in my life I have seen tbe 
same thing ; and I knew there would be an awful temjiest, and a spring 
flood, v^hich would overwhelm the poor people who were now drinking 
and dancing and rejoicing — young and old, the whole city had issued 
forth: who was to warn them, if no one saw what was coming yonder, 
or knew, as I did, what it meant ? I was dreadfVilly alarmed, and felt 
more lively than I had done for a long time. I crept out of bed, and 
got to the window, but could not crawl farther, I was so exhausted. But 
I managed to open the^ window. I saw the people outside running and 
jumping about on the ice; 1 could sec the beautiful flags that waved in 
the wind. 1 heard the boys shouting ‘hurrah!* and the servant mei^ 
and maids singing. There were ail kinds of merriment going dh. But 
the white cloud with the black spot 1 1 cried out as loud as 1 co^d, but 
no one heard me; 1 was too far from the people. Soon the Btona would 
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burst, and the ice would break, and all who were upon it would be lost 
without remedy. They could not hear me, and I could not come out to 
them. Oh, if I could only bring them ashore! Then kind Heaven 
inspired me with the thought of setting fire to my bed, and rather to 
let the house bum down, than that all those people should perish so 
miserably. I succeeded in lighting up a beacon for them. The red 
flame blazed up on high, and I escaped out of the door, but fell down 
exhausted on the threshold, and could get no farther. The flames 
riished out towards me, flickered through the window, and rose high 
above the roof. All the people on the ice yonder beheld it, and ran as 
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fast as they could, to give aid to a poor, old woman who, they thought, 
was being burned to death. Not one remained behind. I heard them 
coming; but I also became aware of a rushing sound in the air; 1 heard 
a ramming like the sound of heavy artillery; the spring flood was lifting 
the covering of ice, which presently cracked and burst into a thousand 
fragments. But the people succeeded in reaching the sea wall—I saved 
them all! But I fancy 1 could not bear the cold and the fright, and so 
I came up here to the gates of Paradise. I am told they are opened to 
poor creatures like me—^and now I have no bouse left down upon the 
rampart: not that I think this will give me admission here.” 

Tuen the gates of bearen were opened, and the angel led the old 
woman in. She left a straw behind her, a straw that had been in her 
bed when she set it on fire to save the lives of many; and this straw 
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had been ehanged into the purest gold—into gold that grew and grew, 
and spread out into beauteous leaves and flowers. 

“ Look, this is what the poor woman brought,” said the angel to the 
critic. “ What dost th<m bring P 1 know that thou hast accomplished 
nothing—thou hast not made so much as a single brick. Ah, if thou 
couldat only return, and eflect at least as much as that! Probably the 
brick, when thou hadst made it, would not be worth much; but if it 
were made with a good will, it would at least be soTtiething. But thou 
const not go back, aud I can do nothing for thee! ” 

Then the poor soul, the old dame who had lived on the dyke, put in 
a petition for him. She said, 

“ His brother gave me the bricks and the pieces out of which I built 
up my bouse, and that was a great deal for a poor woman like me. 
Could not all those bricks and pieces be counted as a single brick in his 
favour ? It was an act of mercy. He wants it now; and is not this the 
very fountain of mercy ? ” 

Then the angel said, 

“ Thy brother, him whom thou hast regarded as the least among you 
all, he whose honest industry seemed to thee as the moat humble, hath 
given thee this heavenly gi&. Thou shalt not be turned away. It sliall 
be vouchsafed to thee to stand here without the gate, and to reflect, dnd 
repent of thy life down yonder; but thou shalt not be admitted until 
thou hast in earnost accomplished isomething** 

“ I could have said that in better words! ” thought the critic, but he 
did not find fault adoud; and for him, after all, that was “ soMETHiirfi! ” 


A LEAF FROM THE SKY. 

• HiQ'H; up yonder, in the thin clear air, flew an angel with a flower 
from the heavenly garden. As he was kissing the flower, a very little leaf 
fell down into the soft soil in the midst of the wood, and immediately 
took root, and sprouted, and sent forth shoots among the other i)lants. 

A funnv kind of slip that,” said the Plants.’ 

And neither Thistle or Stinging-Nettle would recognize the stranger. 

“ That must be a kind of garden plant,” said they. 

And they sneered; and the plant was despised by them as being a 
thing out of the garden. 

“ Where are you coming ? ” cried the lofty Thistles, whose leaves 
are all armed with thorny. “ You give yourself a good deal of space. 
That *s all nonsense—we are not here to support you! ” they grumbled. 

And winter came, and snow covered the plant; but the plant imparted 
to the snowy covering a lustre as if the sun was shining upon it from* 
below as from above. When spring came, the plant appeared as a 
blooming, object, more beautiful than any production <£ the forest. 
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And now appeared on the scene the botanical professor, who could 
show what he was in black and white. He inspected the plant and 
tested it, but found it was not included in his botanical system; and he 
could not possibly find out to what class it belonged. 

" That must be some subordinate spedes,’’ he said. I don’t know 
it. It’snot included in any system.” 

** Not included in any syi^m! *’ repeated the Thistles and the Nettles. 

The great trees that stood round about saw and heard it; but they 
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said not a word, good or bad, wMcb is tbe wisest thing to do for people 
who are stupid. 

There came through the forest a poor innocent girl. Her heart was 
pure, and her understanding was enlarged by faith. Her whole in¬ 
heritance was an old Bible; but out of its pages a voice said to.her, 
“If people wish to do us evil, remember how it was said of Joseph. 
They imagined evil in their hearts, but God turned it to good. If we 
suffer wrong—if we are misunderstood and despised—then we may 
recall the words of Him who was purity and goodness itself, and who 
forcavo and prayed for those who buffeted and nailed Him to the cross.” 

The girl stood still in front of the wonderful plant, whose great 
leaves exhaled a sweet and refreshing fragrance, and whose flowers 
glittered like a coloured flamo in the sun; and from each flower there 
come a sound as though it concealed within itself a deep fount of 
melody that thousands of years could not exhaust. With pious grati¬ 
tude the girl looked on this beautiful work of the Creator, and bent 
down one of the branches towards herself to breathe in its sweetness; 
and a light arose in her soul. It seemed to do her heart good; and 
gladly would she have plucked a flower, but she could not make up her 
mind to break one off, for it would soon fade if she did so. Therefore 
the girl only took a single leaf, and laid it in her Bible at home; and it 
lay there quite fiesh, always green, and never fading. 

Among the pages of the Bible it was kept; and, With the Bible, it 
was laid under the young girl’s head when, a few weeks afterwards, she 
lay in her coffin" with the solemn calm of death on her gentle face, as if 
the earthly remains bore the impress of the truth that she now stood 
before her Creator. 

But the wonderful plant still bloomed without in the forest. It was 
almost like a tree to look upon; and all the birds of passage bowed 
before it. 

“ That 'a giving itself foreign airs now,” said the Thistles and the 
Burdocks; “ we never behave like that here.” 

And the black snails actually spat at the flower. 

Then came the swineherd. He was collecting thistles and shrubs, to 
burn them for the ashes. The wonderful plant was placed bodily in his 
bundle. 

“ It shall be made useful,” he said; and scf said, so done. 

But soon afterwards, the King of the country was troubled with a 
terrible depression of spirits. He was busy and industrious, but that 
did him no good, ^ey read him deep and learned books, and then 
they read from the lightest and most superficial that tb^ could find; 
but it was of no use. Then one of the wise men«f the world, to whom 
they had applied, sent a messenger to tell the King that there was one 
remedy to nve hm relief and to cure him. He said • 

“ In the King’s own country there ^ws in a forest a plant c£ heavenly 
origin. Its appearance is thus and wus. It cannot be mislaken.” 

“ I fancy it was taken up in my bundle, and burned to aalms hnig 
said the swineherd; “ but I did not know any better.” 
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" Too did not know any better I Ignorance of ignorances! 

And those words the swineherd might ^ell take to himself, for they 
were meant for him, and for no one 

Not another leaf was to be found; the only one lay in the cofEn of 
the dead girl, and no one knew anything about that. 

And the King himself, in his melancholy, wandered out to the spot in 
the wood. * ' , 

“ Here is where the plant stood,’* he said; it is a sacred place.” 

And the place was surrounded with a golden railing, and a sentry was 
posted there. 

The botanical professor wrote a long treatise upon the hearenly plant. 
For this he was gilded all over, and this gilding suited him and his 
family very well. And-indeed that was the most agreeable part of the 
whole story. But the King remained as low>spirited as before ; but 
that he had always been, at feast so the sentry said. 


THE DROP OF WATER. 

Or course you know what is meant by a magnifying glass—one of 
those round spcctacle-glasses that make everything look a hundred times 
bigger than it is ? When any one takes one of these and holds it to his 
eye, and looks at a drop of water from the pond yonder, he sees above 
a thousand wonderful creatures that are otherwise never discerned in 
the water. But they are there, and it is no delusion. It almost looks 
like a great plate-fuil of spiders jumping about in a crowd. Ajid how 
fierce they are! They tear off each other’s legs and arms and bodies, 
before and behind; and yet they are mer^ and joyful in their way. 

Now, there was once an old man whom all the people called Kribble- 
Krabble, for that was his name. He always wanted the best of eveiy- 
thing, and when he could not manage it otherwise, ho did it by magic. 

T&re he sat one day, and held his magnifying glass to his eye, dnd 
looked at a drop of water that had been ^en out of a puddle by the 
ditch. But what a kribbling and Grabbling was there! All the thou¬ 
sands of little crbatures hopped and sprang and tugged at onO another, 
mid ate each other up, 

“ That is horrible! ” said old Kribble-Krabble. “Can one not persuade 
them to Hve in peace and quietness, so that each one may mind hie own 
business ? ” 

Aind he thought it orer and over, but it would not do, and so be bad 
recourse to magic. t 

“ I must give them colour, that they may be seen more plainly,** 
sai^.be; and he poured something like a little drop of red wine into the 
drop of water, but it was witches* blood from the lobes of the ear, the 
fiimst kind, at ninepence a drop.' And now the wonderful little 
tures were pink all Over ^ it looked likea whole town of naked wild rnian. 
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" What have you there ? ” asked another old magician, who had no 
name—^and that was the best thing about him. 

“ Yes, if you can guess what it is,” said Kribble-Krabble, ** I *11 moke 
you a present of it.” 

But it is not so easy to find out if one does not know. 

And the magician w ho had no name looked through the magnifying 



TUS TWO BtAOJCJA3t8. 


glass. It looked really like a great town reflected there, in whi<di all 
the people were runnW about without clothes. It was terrible! But 
it was still more terrible to see how one beat and pushed the other, 
and bit and hacked, and tugged and mauled luin. Those at the top were 
being pulled down, and those at the bottom were struggling upwfurda. 

" Look! look! ^ leg is longer than mine! Bah! IStruj with it! 
There is one who has a Httle bruise. It hurts him, but it shall hurt him 
still more.** 
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And they* hacked away at him, and they pulled at him, and ate him 
up, because of the little bruise. And there was one sitting as still as 
any little maiden, and wishing only for peace and quietness. But now 
she had to come out, and they tugged at her, and pulled her about, and 
ale her up. 

“That’s funny!” said the magician. 

“ Yes; but what do you think it is P ” said Kribble-Krabble. “ Can 
3 'ou find that out P ” 

Why, one can see that easily enough,” said the other. “ That ’a 
Paris, or some other great city, for they ’re all alike. It’s a great city! ” 
* “ It ’a a drop of puddle water!” said Kribble-Krabble. 


THE DUMB BOOK. 

By the high road in the ferest lay a lonely peasant’s but; tlie road 
went right through the farm-j ard. The sun slione down, and all the 
windows were open. In the house was*bustle and inoveiuent; but in 
the garden, in an Jirbour of blossoming elder, stood an open coffin. A 
dead man had been carried out here, and ho was to be buried this morn¬ 
ing. [Nobody stood by thts coffin and looked sorrowfully at the dead 
Siun; no one shed a tear for him: his lace wus covered with a white 
cloth, and under his head lay a great thick book, whose'loaves consisted 
of whole sheets of blotting paper, and on each leaf lay a fiidcd flower. 
It was a complete herbanum, gathered by him in various places; it 
was to be buried with him, for so he had wished it. With each flower 
a chapter in his life was associated. 

“ Who is the dead man ? ” we asked; and the answer was: 

“ The Old Student. They say he was once a brisk lad, and studied 
the old languages, and sang, and even wrote poem^. Then something 
happened to him that made him turn his thoughts to brandy, and take 
to it; and when at last he had rained his health, he came out here into 
the Country, where somebody paid for his board and lodging. He was 
as gentle as a child, except when the dark mood came upon liim; but 
when it came he became like a giant, and then ran about in the woods 
like a hunted stag; but when we once ^ot him homo again, and pre¬ 
vailed with him so far tlpit he opened the book with the dried plants, he 
often sat whole days, and looked sometimes at one plant and sometimes 
at another, and at times the tears rolled over his cheeks: Heaven knows 
what he was thinldng of. But he begged us to put the bwk into the 
coffin, and now he lies there, and in a little whiife the lid will he nailed 
down, and he will have his quiet rest in the grave.” 

The face-cloth was raised, and there was peace upon the features of 
the dead man, and a sunbeam played upon it; a swallow shot witk 
arrowy flight into the arbour, and turned rapidly, and twittered over 
the dm man’s head. 




THE PUWEU OP lUK HOOJC. 


What a Btrange feeling it is—and we have doubtless all experienced 
it—^that of turning over old letters of the days of our youth!—^a new 
life seems to come up with them, with all its hopes and sorrows. How 
many persons with whom we were intimate in those days, are as it were 
dead to us! and yet they are alive, but for a long time we have not 
thought of them~of them whom we then thought to hold f^t for ages, 
and with whom we wep to share sorrow and joy. 

Here the withered oak-leaf in the book reminded the owner of the 
friend, the school-lellow, who was to be a friend for life: he ^tened the 
gri'en leaf in the student’s cap in the green wood, wh^ the, bond traa 
made “ for life: ” where does he live now ? The leaf is preserved, but 
the^ friendship has perished! And here is a foreign hothouse plant, too 
ddi^te for the garaens of the North; the leaves almost seem to keep 
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their fragnmce still. She gave it to him, the young lady in the noble¬ 
man’s garden. Here is the water rose, which ho plucked himself, and 
moistened with salt tears—^the rose of the sweet waters. And here is 
a nettle—what tale may its leaves have to tell ? What were his thoughts 
when ho plucked it and kept it P Here is a lily of the valley from the 
solitudes of the forest. Here’s an evergreen from the flower-pot of 
the tavern; and here’s a naked sharp blade of grass. 

Tile blooming elder waves its frei^i fragrant blossoms over the dead 
man’s head, and the swallow flies past again. “ Pee-wit! pee-wit! ” 
And now the men come with nails and hammers, and the lid is laid over 
the dead man, that bis head may rest upon the dumb book—vanished 
and scattered! 


THE JEWISH GIRL. 

Among the children in a charity school sat a little Jewish girl. She 
was a good, intelligent child, the quickest in all the school; but she had 
to be excluded from one lesson, for she was not allowed to take part in 
the scripture-lesson, for it was a Christian school. 

In that hour the girl was allowed to open the geography-book, or to 
do her sum for the next day; but tliat was soon doqp; and when she 
had mastered her lesson in geography, the book indeed remained open 
before her, but the little one read no more in it: she listened silently to 
the words of the Christian teacher, who soon became aware that she was 
listening more intently than almost any of the other children. 

“ Bom your book, Sara,” the teacher said, in mild reproof; but her 
dark beaming eye remained fixed upon him; and once when he addressed 
a question to her, she knew how to answer better fhan any of the others 
could have done. She had heard and understood^ and had kept his words 
in her heari;. - 

When her father, a poor honest man, first brought the girl to the 
school, he had stipulated that she should be excluded from the lessons 
on the Christian faith. But it would have caused disturbance, and 
perhaps might have awakened discontent in the minds of the others, if 
she had been sent from tbe room during the hours in question, and con- 
seMeutly she stayed; Jbut tliis could not go on any longer. 

The teacher betook himself to her. father, and exhorted him either to 
remove his daughter from the school, or to consent that Sara should 
become a Christian. 

" I con no longer be a silent spectator of t*lie gleaming eyes of the 
‘ child, and of her c^p %ad earnest longing for the words of the Q-ospel,” 
said the teacher. 

Then the father hurst into tears. ^ 

**1 know but little of the commandment given to my fathers,” he 
said .; ** but Sara’s mother was steadfast in tbe fiuth, a true daughter of 
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Israel, and I vowed to her as she lay dying that our child should never 
be bai)tized. I must keep my vow, lor it is oven as a covenant with God 
Himself.” ‘ 

And accordingly the little Jewish maiden quitted the Christian school. 

Tears Iiave rolled on. 

In one of the sraallest provincial towns there dwelt, as a servant in a 
humble household, a maiden who held the Mosaic faith. Her hair was 
black as ebony, her eye dark as night, and yet full of splendour and 
light, as is usual wdth the daughters of Israel. It "was Sara. The ex¬ 
pression in the countenance of the now grown-u]> maiden was still that 
of tho child sitting upon the school-room bench and listening with 
thoughtful eyes to the words of the Christian teacher. 

Every Sunday there pealed from the church tho sounds of the organ 
and the song of the congregation. The strains penetrated into the 
house where* the Jew'ish girl, industrious and faithful in all things, stood 
at her work. 

“ Thou shalt keep holy tho Sabbath-day,” said a voice within her, the 
voice of the Law; but her Sabbath-day was a working day among the 
Christians, and that seemed unfortunate to her. But then the thought 
arose in her soul: “ Both God reckon by days and hours ? ” And when 
this thought grew strong within her, it seemed a comfort tlrnt on the 
Sunday of the Christians the hour of prayer remained undisturbed; 
and when the sound of the organ and the songs of the congregation 
sounded across to her as she stood in tho kitchen at her work, then even 
that place seemed to become a sacred one to her. Then she would read 
in the Old Testament, the treasure and comfort of her people, and it 
was only in this one she could read; for she kept faithfully in the 
depths of her heart tho w'ords the teacher liad spoken when she left the 
school, and tho promise her lather had given to her dying mother, that 
she should never receive Christian baptism,, or deny the faith of her 
ancestors. The New Testament was to be a sealed book to her; and 
yet'she knew much of it, and the Gospel echoed faintly among the re¬ 
collections of her youth. 

One evening she was sitting in a comer of the living-room. Her 
master was reading aloud; and she might listen to him, for it was not 
the Gospel that he read, but an old story-book, therefore she might stay. 
The book told of a Hungarian knight who was taken prisoner by a 
Turkish pash^ who caused him to be yoked with Jiis oxen to tho plough, 
and driven with blows of the whip till the blood came, and he ^most 
sank under the pain and ignominy he endured. The faithful wife of the 
knight at home parted with all her jewels, and pledged castle and land. 
The knight’s friends amassed large sums, for the ransom demanded was 
almost unattainably high; but it was collected at last, and the knight 
was freed from servitude and misery. Sick and exhausted, he reache'd 
his home. But soon another summons came to war against the foes of 
Christiauity; the knight heard ^the cry, and he could stay no longer, for 
he had neither peace nor rest.' He caused himself to be lifted on his 
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war-horse; and the blood came back to his cheek, his strength appeared 
to return, and he went forth to battle and to victory. The very game 
pasha who had yoked him to the plough became his pHsoner, and was 
drag^d to his castle. But not an hour had passed when the knight 
stood before the captive pasha, and said to him, 

What dost thou suppose awaiteth thee ? ’* 

“ I know it,” replied the Turk. “ Eetribution.” 

** Tes, the retribution of the Christian! ” resftmed the knight. “ The 
doctrine of Christ commands us to forgive our enemies, and to love our 
f^ow-man, for it teaches us that God is love. Depart in peace, depart 
to tby home: 1 will restore th^ to thy dear ones; but in future be* mild 
an^ merciful to aU who are unfortunate.” 

Then the prisoner broke out into tears; and exclaimed, 
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" How could I believe in the possibility of such mercy ? IVCse^ and 
torment seemed to await me, they seemed inevitable; therefore 1 took 
poison, which I secretly carried aliout me, and in a few hours its effects 
will slay mo. I must die—there is no remedy! But before I die, do 
thou expound to me the teaching which includes so great a measuro of 
love and mercy, for it is great and godlike! Grant me to hear this 
teaching, and to die a Christian! ” And his prayer was fulfilled. 

That was tlio legend which the masttjr read out of the old story-book. 
All the audience listened with sympathy and pleasure; but Sara, the 
Jewish girl, sitting alone in her corner, listened with a burning heart; 
great tears came into her gleaming black eyes, and she sat there with a 
gentle and lowl^ spirit as she had once sat on the school bench, and felt 
the grandeur ot the Gospel; and the tears rolled down over her cheeks. 

But again the dying words of lier mother rose up within her: 

“ Let not my daughter become a Clrristian,” the voice cried; and 
together with it arose the words of the Law: “ Thou shalt honour thy 
father and thy mother.” 

“ 1 am not admitted into the community of the Christians,” she said; 

they abuse me for being a Jew girl—our neighbour’s boys hooted me 
last Sunday, when I Btood*at the open church door, and looked in at the 
flaming caudles on the altar, and listened to the song oi the-congrega- 
tiori. Ever since I sat upon the school bench I have felt the force of 
Christianity, a force like that of a sunbeam, which streams into my soul, 
however finnly I may shut my eyes against it. But I will not pain thee 
in thy grave, O my motljer, f will not be unfaithful to the oath of my 
father, 1 will not read the JBible of the Christians. I have the religion 
of my people, and to that will 1 hold! ” 

And years rolled on again. 

The master died. His widow fell into poverty; and the servant girl 
'was tt) he dismissed. But 8ara refused to leave the house : she became 
the staft' in time of trouble, and kept the household together, working 
till late in the night to earn the daily bread through the labour of her 
hands; for no relative came forward to assist the family, and*the widow 
became weaker every day, and lay for months together on the bed of 
sickness. Sara worked hard, and in the intervals sat kindly ministering 
by the sick-bed: she was gentle and pious, an angel of blessing in the 
poverty-stricken house. 

“ Yonder on the table lies the Bible,” said tl^e sick woman to Sara. 

Bead me something from it, for the night appears to be so long<<-oh, 
BO long!—and my soul thirsts for the word of the Lord.” 

And Sara bowed her head. She took the book, and folded her hands. 
over the Bible of the Christians, and opened it, and read to the sick 
woman. Teara stood in her eyes, which gleamed and shone with ecstac^, 
and light shone m her heart. * 

“ O my mother,” she whispered to herself; “thy child may not re¬ 
ceive the baptism of the Christians, or be admitted into the congregation 

'thoi;; hast willed it so, respect thy command; we will re- 
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main in union together here on earth; but beyond this eari h there is a 
higher union, even union in God! He will be at our side, and lead us 
through the valley of death. It is He that descendeth upon the earth 
when it is athirst, and covers it with fruitfulness. I understand it—T 
know not how 1 came to learn the truth; but it is through Him, through 
Christ!” 

And she started as she pronounced the sacred name, and there came 
upon her n baptism as of flames of Are, and her frame shook, and her 
limbs tottered so that she sank down fainting, weaker even than the 
sick woman by whose couch she had watched. 

” Poor Sara! ” said the people; “ she is overcome with night watch¬ 
ing and toil! ” 

They carried her out into the hospital for the sick poor. There she 
died; and from thence they carried her to the grave, but not to the 
churchyard of the Christians, for yonder was no room for the Jewish 
girl; outside, by the wall, her grave was dug. 

But God’s sun, that shines upon the graves of the Christians, throws 
its beams also upon the grave of the Jewish girl beyond tho wall; and 
when the psalms are sung in the church]^ard of the Christians, they 
echo likewise over her lonely resting-place; and she who sleeps beneath 
is included in the call to the resurrection, in the name of Him who spake 
to His disciples: 

“ John baptized you with water, but I will baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost! ” , 


THE ELDER TREE MOTHER.. 

There was once a little boy who had caught cold; he had gone out 
and got wet feet; no one could imagine how it had happened, for it was 
quite dry weather. Now his mother undressed him, put him to bed, 
and had the tea-um brought in to make him a good cup of elder tea, 
for that warms weU. At the same time there also came in at the door 
the friendly old man who lived all alone at the top of th^ house, and 
was very solitary. He had neither wife nor children, but he was very 
fond of little children, and knew so many stories that it was quite 
delight^!. 

“ Now you are to drink your tea,” said the mother, “and then perhaps 
you will hear a story.” 

“Ah! ifJp(^^ onlyoould tell a new one! ” said the old man, with a 
£riendly|||^ where did the little mfa get his feet wet?” he 

asked. t 

“ Yes,” replied the mother, “ no one can tell how that came about.” 

' Shall I have a story ? ” asked the boy. 

“ Yes, if vou can tell me at all accurately—^for I must know that 
first—how deep the gutter n in the little street through whicdi you go 
to school.” 
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“ Just half way up to ray knee,” answered the boy, “ that is, if I put 
my feet in the deep hole.” , 

“ You see, that’s how wo get our feet wet,” said the old gentleman. 

Now 1 ought certainly to tell you a story; but I don't know any more.” 

“ You can make up one directly,” answered the little boy. Mother 
says that everything you look at can be turned into a story'', and that 
you can make a tale of everything you touch.” 

“ Yes, but those stories and talcs are worth nothing! No, the real 
ones come of themselves. They knock at my forehead and say, ‘ Here 
lam!’” 

“ Will there soon be a knock ? ” asked the little boy, and the mother 
laughed, and put elder tea in the pot, and poured hoi water upon it. 

“ A story! a story! ” 

“Yes, if a story would come of itself; but that kind of thing is very 
grand; it only comes when it’s in the humour.—Wait! ” he cried all at 
once; “ here w’e have it. Look you; there’s one in the tea-pot now.” 

And the little boy looked across at the tea-pot. The lid raised itself 
more and more, and the elder flowers came forth from it, white and 
fresh ; they shot forth long fro-sh brauches even out oi' the spout, they 
spread abroad in all directions, and became larger and larger; there was 
the moat glorious elder hush—in fact, quite a great tree. It penetrated 
even to the bed, and thrust tho curtains aside; how fragrant it was, 
and how it bloomed! And in tho midst of the tree sat an old, pleasant- 
looking woman in p. strange dress. It was quite green, like the leaves 
of the elder tree, and bordered wdth great wliito elder blossoms ; one 
could not at once discern whether this border was of stuff or of living 
green and real flowers. 

“ What is tho woman’s name ? ” the little boy asked. 

“Tho Homans and Greeks,” replied the old man, “used to call her a 
Dryad; hut wo don’t understand that: out in,the sailor’s suburb we 
have a better name for her; there she’s called Elder Tree Motlier, and it 
is to her you must pay attention: only listen, and look at that glorious 
elder tree. 

“ Just such a great blooming tree stands outside; it grew there in the 
corner of a poor little yard, and under this tree two old people sat one 
afternoon in the brightest sunshine. It was an old, old sailor, and his 
old, old ivife; they had great grandchildren, and were soon to celebrate 
their golden wedding;* but they could not quite make out the date, and 
the Elder Tree Mother sat in the tree and looked pleased, just as she 
does here. * I know very well when the golden wedding is to be,’ said 
she; but they did not hear it—^they were talking of old times. 

“ * Yes, do you remember,’ said the old seaman, ‘ when we were quite 
little, and ran about and played together! it was in the very same yard 
where we are sitting now, and we planted little twigs in the yard, and 
made a garden.’ 

Tho golden wedding is ceicbrgted in several countries of the Continent, by the two wedded 
pure w^ survive to see the fiftieth aiinivmary of their muriage-day. 




THE OLD HEIOEHOUB VISITS THE LITTLE BOY. 


“ ‘ Yes,’ replied the old woman, * I remember il very well: we watered 
the twigs, and one of them was an elder twig; that struck root, shot 
out other green twigs, and has become a great tree, under which w'o old 
people sit.’ 

** ‘ Surely,* said he; ‘ and yonder in the corner stood a butt of water; 
there I swam my boat; I had cut it out myself. How it could sail! 
But I certainly soon had to sail elsewhere myself.* 

“ * But first we we^jt to school and learned something,’ said she, * and 
then we were confirmed; we both cried^ but in the afternoon we went 
hand in hand to the round tower, and looked out into the wide world, 
over Copenhagen and across the water; then we w'cnt out to Fredericks- 
berg, wnere the King and Queen were sailiifg in their splendid boats 
upon the canaJs.* 

* ** * But I was obliged sail elsewhere, and that for many years, far 
away on long voyages.* 

“ * Tea, I often cried about you,* she said. ‘ I thought you were dead 
and gone, and lying down in .tiie deep waters, rocked by the waves. 
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Many a night I got up to look if the weathercock was taming. Tea, 
it turned indeed; but you did not come. I remember ao clearly how 
the rain streamed down from the sky. The man with the cart who 
fetched away the dust came to the place where I was in service. I 
went down with him to the dust-bin, and remained standing in the 
doorway. What wretched weather it was! And just as I stood there the 

{ lostman came up and gave me a letter. It was from you! How that 
etter had travelled about! I tore it open and read; I laughed and 
wept at once, I was so glad. There it stood written that you were in 
the warm countries where the coffee-beans grow. You told me so much, 
and I read it all while the rain was streaming down, and I stood by the 
dust-bin. Then somebody came and clasped me round the waist.* 

“ * And you gave him a terrible box on the ear—one that sounded ? * 
“ * I did not know that it was you. You had arrived just as quickly 
as your letter. And you were so handsome; but that you are still. 
You had a laree yellow silk handkercliief in your pocket, and a hat on 
your head. You were so handsome! And, gracious! what weather it 
was, and how the street looked! ’ 

‘Then wo were married,* said he; ‘do you remember? And then 
when our first little boy come, and then Marie, and Neils, and Peter, and 
Jack, and Christian?' 

“ ‘Yes; and how all of these have grown up to be respectable people, 
and every one likes them.’ 

“ ‘ And their children have had little ones in their turn,’ said the old 
sailor. ‘ Yes, those are children’s children! They ’re of the right sort. 
It was, if 1 don’t mistake, at this very season of the year that we were 
married ? * 

“ ‘ Yes; this is the day of your golden wedding,’ said the Elder Tree 
Mother, putting out her head just between the two old people; and they 
thought it was a neighbour nodding to them, and -they looked at each 
vyther, and took hold of one another’s hands. 

“ Soon afterwards came their children and grandchildren; these knew 
very well that it was the golden wedding-day; they had already brought 
their cougratul^itions in tho morning, but the old people had forgotten 
it, wliile they remembered everything right well that had happened years 
and years ago. 

“ And the elder tree smelt so sweet, and the sun that was just setting 
shone jast in the faces of the old couple, so that their cheeks looked 
quite red *, and the youngest of their grandchildren danced about them, 
and cried out quite gleefully that there was to b(f a feast this evening, 
for they were to have hot potatoes; and the Elder Mother nodded in 
the tree, and called out ‘ hurrah! ’ with all the rest." 

“ But that was not a stery," said the little boy who had heard it tdid. 
“ Yes, so you. understand it," replied the old man; “ hut let us ask 
Elder Mother about it.** 

‘* That was not a story,” said the Elder Motl&r; “ but now it comes; 
but of truth the strangest stories are formed, otherwise my beautiful 
•Idfl® tree could not have sprouted forth out of tl^e tea-pot." 
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And ihen slie took the little boy out of bed, end laid, him upon her 
bosom, and the blossomings elder branches Mroiiud round,them, so that 
they sat as it were in the thickest arbour, and this arbour flew with 
them through the air. It was indescribably beautiful. Elder Mother 
all at once became a pretty young girl; but her dress was still of the 
green stuff with the white blossoms that Elder Mother had worn; in her 
bosom she had a real elder blossom, and on her head a wreath of elder 
flowers; her eyes were so large and blue, they were beautiful to look at! 
She and the boy were of the same age, and they kissed each other and 
felt similar joys. 

Hand in hand they went forth out of the arbour, and now they stood 
in the beauteous floAver garden of home. The father’s staff was tied up 
near the fresh grass-plot, and for the little boy there was life in that 
staff. As soon as they seated themselves upon it, the polished head 
turned into a noble neighing horse’s head, with a flowing mane, and 
four slender legs shot forth ; the creature was strong and spirited, and 
they rode at a gallop round the grass-plot—hurrah! 

“Now we’re going to ride many miles away,” said the boy; “we’ll 
ride to the nobleman’s estate, where we went last year! ” 

And they rode round and round the grass-plot, and the little girl, who, 
as we know, was no one else but Elder Mother, kept crying out, 

“ Now we *re in the country! Do you see the farm-house, with the 
great baking-oven standing out of the wall like on enormous egg by the 
way-side ? The elder tree spreads its branches over it, and the cock 
walks about, scratching for his hens; look how he stmts! Now we are 
near the church; it lies high up on the hill, under the great oak trees, 
one of which is half dead. Now we are at the forge, where the fire burns 
and the half-dad men beat with their hammers, so that the sparks fly far 
around. Away, away tt> the splendid nobleman’s seat 1 ” 

And eveiytWg that the little maiden mentioned, as she sat on the 
stick behmd him, flew past them, and the little boy saw it all, though 
they were only riding round and round the grass-plot. Then they 
played in the side walk, and scratched up the earth to make a little 
garaen; and she took elder flowers out of her hair and planted them, 
and they grew just like those that the old people had planted when they 
were little, as has been already told. They went hand in hand just as 
the old people had done in their childhood; hut not to the high tower, 
or to the Fredericksberg Garden. No, the little girl took hold of the boy 
r(Hind the body, and tlmn they flew far away out into the country. 

And it was spring, \ind summer came, and autumn, and winter, and 
thousands of pictures were mirrored in the b(^’s eyes and heart, and the 
little maiden was always singing to him. 

He will never forget that; and throughout ttheir whole journey the 
elder tree smelt so' sweet, so fragrant: he noticed the roses and the 
ikesh beech trees; but the elder tree smelt stronger than all, for its flowers 
hung round the little girl’s heart, and he often leaned against them as 
they flew onward. • 

“ Here it is b^utiM% spring! *’ .said the little girt 
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And tbey stood in the green beech wood, where the thyme lay spread 
in fragrance at their feet, and the pale pink anemones looked glorious 
among the vivid green. 

“ Oh, that it were always spring in the merry green wood! ** 

“ H(!ro it is beautiful in summer! ” said she. 

And they passed by old castles of knightly days, castles whose high 
walls and pointed turrets were mirrored in the canals, where swans 
swam about, and looked down the old shady avenues. In the fields 
the corn waved like a sea, in the ditches yellow and red flowers were 
growing, and in the hedges wild hops and blooming convolvulus. In 
the evening the moon rose round and large, and the haystacks in the 
meadows smelt sweet. 

Herti it is beautiful in autumn! ” said the little girl. 

And < be sky seemed twice as lofty and twice as blue as before, and 
the foi'ost was decked in the most gorgeous tints of red, yellow, and 
green. The hunting dogs raced about; Avliole flocks of wild ducks flew 
Hcrenniijig over the Hun’s Graves, on which bramble bushes twined over 
the old stones. The sea was dark blue, Jind covered with ships with white 
sails ; and in the bams sat old women, girls, and children, picking hops 
into a large tub: the youflg people sang songs, and the older ones told 
tales of magicians and goblins. It could not be finer anywhere. 

“ IlcTC it is beautiful in W'iuter! ” said the little girl. 

And all the trees were covered witli hoar frost, so that they looked 
lilic white trees of coral. The snow ciiimbled beneath one’s feet, as if 
every one had new hoots on; and one shooting star after another fell 
from the sky. In the room the Christmas tree was lighted up, and 
tliere were presents, and there was happiness. In the country people’s 
farm-houses the violin sounded, and there were merry games for apples ,* 
apd even the poorest child said, “ It is beautifuf in printer! ” 

Yes, it was beautiful; and the little girl showed the boy eveiytiling; 
and still the blossoming tree smelt sweet, and still waved the red flag 
with the white cross, the flag under which the old seaman had sailef 
The boy became a youth, and was to go out into the wide world, far 
aw-ay to the hot countries where the cofiee grows. But when they 
were to part the little mrl took an elder blossom from her breast, and 
pive it to him to keep. It was laid in his hymn-book, and in the foreign 
land, wheP ho opened the book, it was always at the place where the 
flower of remembrance lay; and the more he looked at the flower the 
fresher it became, so that he seemed, as it were, to breathe the forest 
air of home; then he plainly saw the little ml looking out with her 
clew blue eyes from between the petals of the flower, and then' she 
whispered, “ Here it is beautiful in spring, summer, autumn, and win-^ 
ter! ” and hundreds of pictures glided through his thoughts. 

^ Thus many years went by, and now he was an old man, a nd sat.wich 
his old wife under the blossoming elder tree: they were holding each 
other by the hand, just as the great-grandmother and great-grandifiithei:* 
j outside; and, like these, they spoke of old tim ea and of the 
jgolden wedding. The little maiden with the blue qres and with the 
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elder blossoms ia ber hair sat up in the tree, and nodded to both of 
them, and said, **To-day is our golden wedding-day!” and then she 
took two flowers out of tier hair and kissed them, and they gleamed first 
like silver and then like gold, and when she laid them on the heads of 
the old people each changed into a golden crown. There they both sat, 
like a King and a Queen, under the fragrant tree which looked quite 
like an elder bush, and he told his old wife of the story of the !l^der 
Tree Mother, as it had bedh told to him when ho was quite a little boy, 
and they both thought that the story in many points resembled their 
own, and those parts they liked the best. 

“ Yea, thus it is! ” said the little girl in the tree. “ Some call me 
Elder Tree Mother, others the Dryad, but my real name is Bemem- 
hrance: it is 1 wiio sit in the tree that grows dn and on, and 1 can think 
back and tell stories. Let me see if you.have still your flower.” 
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And the old man opened his hymn-book; there lay the elder blossom 
as fresh as if it had only just been placed there; and Bemembrance 
nodded, and the two old people with the golden crowns on their heads 
sat in the red evening sumight, and they dosed their eyes, and—^and— 
the story was finished. 

Tim little boy lay in his bed and did not know whether he had been 
dreaming or had heard a tale told; the tea-pot stopd on the table, but 
no elder bush was growing out of it, and the old man who had told 
about it was just going out of the door, and indeed he went. 

“ How heautifin that was! ” said the little boy. Mother, I hare 
been in the hot countries.” 

“ Yes, I can imagine that! ” replied his mother. “ When one drinks 
two cups of hot elder tea one very often gets unto the hot eountriesl ” 
And she covered him up well, that he might not take cold. “You bdve 
^pt well while I disputed with him as to whether it was a story or a 
fiury tale.” 

' “ And where is the Elder Tree Mother^ ” asked the little lad. 

“ She’s in the tea-pot,” replied his mother; “ abd there shd may stay.” 




















































TWO MAIDENS. 


Hate you ever seen a maidtjn ? I mean wliat oup pat^ours call a 
maiden, a thing with which 1 hey ram down the ])aving-8tone8 in the 
roads. A maiden of tins kind is made altogether of wood, broad below, 
and girt round with iron rings; at the top she is narrow, and has a 
stick passi'd across through her waist; and this stick forms the arms of 
the maiden. 

In the shed stood two Maidens of this kind. They had their place 
among shorcls, hand-carts, wheelbarrows, and measuring tapes; and to 
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all this cohipany the news had come that the Maidens were no longer to 
be called “ maidens,” but “ band-rammers; ” which word was the newest 
and the only correct designation among the pacdours for the thing we 
all know from the old times by the name of “ the maide|i,” 

Now, there are among us human creatures certain individuals whn 
are known ns “emancipated women;” as, for instance, principals of in¬ 
stitutions, dancers who stand professionally on one leg, milliners, and 
mck nurses; and with this class of emancipated women the two Maidens 
in the shed associated themselves. They were “ maidens ” among the 
pavioiir folk, and determined not to give up this honourable appellation, 
and let themselves be miscalled raminem. 

“Maiden is a human |iame, but hood-rammer is a things and we won’t 
be called things —that’s insulting us.” 

“ My lover would be ready to give up his engagement,” sa i d the 
youngest, Tirho was betrothed to a paviour’s hammer; and the hammer 
IS the thing which drives great piles into the earth, like a machine, and. 
iherofore does on a large scale what ten maidens effect in a similar 
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way. “ He wants to marry me as a Maiden, but whether he would have 
me, were I a hand-rammer, is a question j so 1 won't have my name 
ehanged.” 

** And I,” said the elder one, “ would rather have both my arms 
broken off.” 

But the Wheelbarrow was of a different opinion; and the Wheelbarrow 
was looked upon as of some consequence, for he considered himself a 
quarter of a coach, because he went about upon one wheel. 

“ I must submit to your notice,” he said, “ that the name * maiden* 
18 common enough, and not nearly so refined as ‘hand-rammer,’ or 
* stamper,’ which latter has also been proposed, and through which you 
would be introduced into the category of seals; and only think of the 
great stamp of state, which impresses the royal seal that gives effect to 
the laws! No, in your case I would surren^r my maiden name.” 

“ No, certainly not! ” eicclaimed tho elder. “ 1 am too old for that.” 

“J presume you have never heard of what is called ‘European 
necessity ? ’ ” observed the honest Measuring Tape. “ One must be 
able to adapt oneself to time and circumstances, and if there is a law 
that the ‘ maiden ’ is to be called ‘hand-rammer,’ why, she must be called 
‘hand-rammer,’ and no pouting will avail,*for everything has its 
measure.” 

“ No i if there must be a change,” said the younger, “ I should prefer 
to be called ‘ Missy,’ for that reminds one a little of maidens.” 

“ But I would rather be chopped to chips,” said the elder. 

At last they all went to work. The Maidens rode—-Tihat is, they were 
put in a wheelbarrow, and that was a distinction; hut still they were 
called “ hand-rammers.” 

“ Mai-! ” they said, as they were humped upon the imvemeiit. 

‘‘ Mai-! ” and they were very nearly pronouncing the whole word 

“ maiden; ” but they broke off short, and swallowed the last syllable; 
for after mature deliberation they considered it beneath their dignity to 
protest. But they always called each other “ maiden,” and praised the 
good old days in which everything liad been called by its right name, 
and those who were maidens were called maidens. And they remained 
as they were; for the hammer really broke off his engagement with the 
younger one, for nothing would suit him but he must have a maiden 
for his bride. 


Tl^lE FARM-YARD COCK AND TPlEi WEATHERCOCK. 

were two Cocks—one on the dunghill, the other on the roof. 
jSc^ were conceited; but which of the two effected most ? Tell us 
your opinion; but we shall keep our own nevertheless. 

The poultry«yard was ^vided by a partition of boards from another 
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yard, id whicTii lay a Tntmure-heap, wliereon lay and grew a great Cu¬ 
cumber, which was fully coiiMcious of being a forcing-bed plant. 

“ That *8 a privilege of birth,” the Cucumber said to herself. “ Not 
all can be born cucumbers; there must be other kinds too. The fowls, 
the ducks, and all the cattle in the neighbouring >ard are creatures too. 
1 now look up to the Yard Cock on the partition. lie certainly is of 
much greater consequence than the Weathercock, who is so highly placed, 
and who can’t even creak, much less crow; and he has neither neus nor 
chickens, and thinks only of himself, and perspires verdigris. But the 
Yard Cock—he’s something like a cock I His gait is like a dance, his 
crowing is music; and wherever he comes, it is known directly. What a 
trumpeter lie is! If be would only come in here! Even if he were to 
eat me up, stalk and ail, it would be quite a blissful death,” said the 
Cucumber. 

In the night the weather became very bad. Hens, chickens, and even 
the Cock himself sought shelter. The wind blew down the partition 
between the two yards with a crash; the tiles came tumbling down, hut 
the Weathercock sat firm. He did not even turn round; he could not 
turn round, and yet he was young and newly cast, but steady and 
sedate. He had been “ horn old,” and did not at ail resemble the birds 
that fly beneath the vault of heaven, such as the sparrows and the 
swallows. He despised those, considering them piping birds of trifling 
stature—ordinary song birds. The pigeons, he allowed, were big and 
shining, and gleamed like niother-o’-]^)earl, and looked like a kind of 
weathercocks; flut then they were iat and stupid, and their whole 
endeavour was to fill themselves with food. 

“Moreover, they are tedious things to converse with,” said the 
Weathercock. 

The birds of passage had also paid a visit to the Weathercock, and 
told him tales of foreign lands, of airy caravans, and exciting robber 
stories; of encounters with birds of prey; and that was interesting for 
the first time, but the Weathercock knew that afterwards they always 
Ideated themselves, and that was tedious. 

“ They are tedious, and all is tedious,” he said. “ No one is fit to 
associate with, and one and all of them are wearisome and stupid. 
I%ie world is worth nothing,” he cried. “ The whole thing is a stu¬ 
pidity.” 

The Weathercock was what is called “ used up; ” and that quality 
would certainly have made him interesting in the eyes of the Cucumber 
if she had known it; but she had only eyes for the Yard Cock, who had 
now actually, come into her own yard. 

The wind had blown down the plank, but the storm had passed over. 

“ What do you thinfi of that crowing ? ” the Yard Cock inquired of 
his hens and chickens. “ It was a little rough — the elegance was 
wanting.” 

And hens and cMckens stepped upon the muck-heap, and the Cock 
strutted to and fro on it like a knight. . * 

“Garden plant!” he cried out to the Cucumber; and in'this one 
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word she understood his deep filing, and forgot that h^ was pedcing at 
her and eating her up—happy death! 

And the hens came, and the chickens came, and when one of them 
runs the rest run also; and they clucked and chirped, and looked at the 
Cock, and were proud that he was of their kind. 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo! ” he crowed. “ The chickens will grow up large 
fowls if I make a noise in the poultry-yard of the world.” 

An d hens and chickens clucked and chirped, and the Cock told them 
a great piece of news: 

“ A cock can lay an Bgg ; and do you know what there is in that egg P 
In that egg lies a basilisk. !No one can stand the sight of a basiliu. 
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Men know that, and now you know it too—^you know what is in me, 
and what a Cock of the world I am.” ,. u 

And with this the Yard Cock flapped his wings, and made his <mmb 
swell up, and crowed again; and all of them shuddered—all the hens 
and the chickens; but they were proud that one of their people should 
he such a cock of the world. They clucked and chirped, so that the 
Weathercock heard it; and he heard it, but he never stirred. 

** It’s all stupid Btuff! ” said a voice within the Weathercock. ‘ 
Yard Cock does not lay eggs, and I am too lazy to lay any. If I 
I could lay a wind-egg,*, but the world is not worth a wind-egg* 
now I don’t like even to sit here any longer.” 

And with this the Weathercock broke oif; but he did not kill the 
Yard Cock, though he intended to do so, as the hens declared. 
what does the moral say ?—** Better to crow than to be ‘ used up and 
break off.” 






Tli^E OLD GRAVESTONE. 


In a little provincial Iowa, in the time of the year when people say 
“the evenings are drawing in,” there was one evening quite a social 
gathering in the home of a father of a family. The weather was still 
mild and warm. The lamp gleamed on the table ; the long curtains 
hung down in folds before the open windows, by which stood many 
flow’er-pots; and outside, beneath the dark blue sky, was the mo^ 
beautiful moonshine. But they were not talking about this. They 
were talking about the old great stone which lay below in the court¬ 
yard, close by the kitchen door, and on which llu‘ maids often laid the 
cleaned co])per kitclieii utensils that they might in the sun, and 
where the cliildrcii were fond of ]>laying. It was*, in fact, an old grave¬ 
stone. 

*' Yos,” said the master of the house, “T believe the stone comes from 
the old convent churchyard; I’or from the chiiwih yonder, the pulpit, 
the memorial boards, and tiie gravestones were sold. My father bought 
the latter, and they wxtc tut in two to be used as paving-stones; but 
that old stone was kept back, and has been lying in the courtyard ever 
since.” 

“ One can very avoU see that it is a gravestone,” observed the oldest 
of the children; “ we can still decipher on it an hour-glass and a piece 
of ail angel; but'ihc inscription which stood below it is quite effaced, 
except that ypii may read the name of Vrehen, and a great B close 
behind it, and a little farther down the name of Martha. But nothing 
more can be distinguished, and even that is only plain when it has been 
r&ining, or wlien we have w ashed the stone.” 

“ On my word, that must be the gravestone of Preben Schw'ane and 
his wife! ” 

These words were spoken by an old man; so old, that he might weU 
have been the,grandfather of all w^ho were present in the room. 

“ Tes, they were one of the last pairs that were buried in the old 
churchyard of the convent. They were an honest old couple. 1 can 
remember them from the days of my boyhood. Every one knew them, 
and €>vew one esteemed them. They were the oldest pair here in the- 
town, people declared that they had more than a tub-full of gold; 
and yet they went about very plainly dressed, in,the coarsest stuffs, but 
always with splendidly clean linen. They were a fine old pair, Preben 
and Martha!. When both of them sat on the bench at the top of th& 
steep stone stairs in froi^ of the house, with the old linden tree spread¬ 
ing its branches above them, and nodded at one in their kind gentle 
way, it seemed quite to do one good. They were very kind to the poor; 
they fed them and clothed them; and there w'as judgment in their 
benevolence and true Christianity. The old woman died first: ibt^ day ; 
is still quite clear before my mind. I was a little boy, and bad accotn- 
pt^ed my &ther over there, and we were just there when she fell 
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asleep. The old man was very much moved, and wept like a child. 
The corpse lay in the room next to the one where we sat; and he spoke 
to my father and to a few neighbours who were there, and said how 
lonely it would be now in his house, and how good and faithful she (his 
dead wife) had been, how many years they had wandered together 
through life, and how it had come about that they came to know each 
other and to fall in love. I was, as I have told you, a boy, and only 
stood by and listened*to what the others said; but it fliUjd me with 
quite a strange emotion to listen to the old man, and to watch how his 
cheeks gradually flushed red when he spoke of the days of their court¬ 
ship, and told, how beautiful she was, and how many little innocent 
pretexts he hod invented to meet her. And then he talked ot the 
wedding-day, and his eyes gleamed; he seemed to talk himself back 
into that time of joy. And yet she was lying in the next room—dead 
-•-df old woman; wad he was on old man, speaking of the past days of 
lKq)e! Yes, yes, thus it is! Then I was but a child, and non^ 1 am 
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old'-~HU old as Preben Schwane was then. Time p^ues away, and all 
thibass change. 1 can very well remember the day when she was burie/l, 
and how Preben Schwane walked close behind the coffin, A few yeare 
before, the couple had caused their gravestone to be prep^d, and their 
names to be engraved on it, with the inscription, all but the date. In 
the evening the stone was taken to the churchyarc^ and laid over the 
grave; and the year afterwards it was taken up, that old Preben Schwane 
might be laid to rest beside his wife. They did not leave behind them 
fmything like the wealth people had attributed to them; what there was 
went to families distantly related to them—to people of whom, until 
then, one had known nothing. The old wooden house, with the seat at 
the top of the steps, beneath the lime tree, was taken down by the cor¬ 
poration ; it w'as too old and rotten to be left standing. Afterwards, 
when the same fat© befell the convent church, and the graveyard was 
levelled, Preben and Martha’s tombstone was sold, like everything else, 
to any one who would buy it; and that is how it has happened that this 
stone was not hewn in two, as many another has been, but that it still 
lies below in the yard as a scouring-bcnch for the maids and a plaything 
for the children. The high road now goes over the resting-place of old 
Preben and his wife. No pne thinks of them any more.” 

And the old man who had told all this shook his head scornfully. 

Forgotten! Everything will be forgotten! ” he said. 

And then they spoke in the room of other things; hut the youngest 
child, a boy with great serious eyes, mounted up on a chair behind the 
window-curtains, end looked out into tiie yard, wrhere the mdon was 
pouring its radiance over the old stone—the old stone that had always 
appeared to him so tame and flat, but which lay there now like a great 
out of a book of chronicles. AU that the boy had heard about old 
Preben and his wife seemed concentrated in the stone; and he gazed at 
it, and looked at the pure bright moon and up into the clear air, and 
it seemed os though the countenance of the Creator was beafning over 
His world. 

“ Forgotten! Everything will he forgotten! ” was repeated in the 

room. 

But in that moment an invisible angel kissed the boy’s forehead, 
and whispered to him: • 

“ Preserve the seed-com that has been entrusted to thee, that it may 
^ar fruit. Guard it well! Through thee, my child, the obliterated 
inscription on the old tombstone shidl be chronicled in golden letters to 
future generations! The old pair shall wander again arm in arm through 
the struts, and smile, and sit with their fi-esh healthy fa^s under t^ 
lime tree on the bench by the steep stairs, and nod at rich and poor. 

seed-corn of this hour shall ripen in the course of time to a bloom¬ 
ing poem. The beautiful and the good shall not be forgotten; it aboil 
Hto on in legend and in song.” 




TUB FBFPSBBB'S BOOTIT 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S NIGHTCAP. 

Thebe is a street in Copenhagen that has this strange namo-— 
“ Hysken Striide.” Whence comes this namo and what is its meaning? 
It is said to be German; but injustice has been done to the Germans in 
this matter, for it would haveTbbe “Hauschen,” and not “Hysken.” 
For hero stood, once upon a time, and indeed for a great many years, a 
few little houses, which were principally nothing more than wooden 
booths, just as we see now in the market-places at fair-lime. They 
were, perhaps a little larger, and had windows; but the panes consisted 
of honi or bladder, for glass was then too expensive to bo used in every 
bouse. But then we are speaking of a long time ago—so long since, 
that grandfather and great-grandmther, when they ^ked about them, 
used to speak of them as “the old times ”—^in fact, it is several centuries 
ago. 

Tl^ rich merchants in Bremen and Lnbeck carried on trade with 
Otqpenhagen. They did not reside in' the town themselyes, but sent 
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their clerks, who lived ia the wooden booths in the I^auschen Street,, 
and sold beer and spices. The German beer was good, and there were 
many kinds of it, as there were, for instance, Bremen, and Prussinger, 
and Sous beer, and cveji Brunswick mumm ; and quantities of spices 
were sold—salfron, and aniseed, and ginger, and especially pepper. Yes, 
pepper was the chief article here; and so it happened that the German 
clerks got the nickname “ popper gentry; ” ana there was a condition 
made with them in Lubeck and in Bremen, that they would not many 
at Copenhagen, and many of them became very old. They had to care 
for themselves, and to look after their own comforts, and to put out 
their own fires—when they had any; and some of them became very 
solitary old fjoys, with eccentric ideas and eccentric habits. Prom them 
all unmarried men, who have attained a certain age, are called in Den¬ 
mark “pepper gentry;” and this must be understood by all who wish 
to comprehend this history. 

The “ pepper gentleman ” becomes a butt for ridicule, and is con¬ 
tinually told that ho ought to put on his nightcap, and draw it dpwn 
over his eyes, and do nothing but sleep. The boys sing, 

“Cut, cut wnod, 

Imchelor so fsood. 

(•o, takit .vour nifchlcap, iro to rest, 

I’Vir ’t :a the iii;;iucap siuls you best!" 

Yes, that ’a what they sing about the “ pepporer ”—thus they make 
game of , the poor bachelor and his nightcap, and turn it into ridicule, 
just because they* know ver}^ little about either. Ab, that kind of 
nightcap no one should wish to earn! And why not ?—We shall hear. 

In the old times, the “ Housekin Street” was not paved, and the 
people stumbled out of (me hole into another, as in a neglected bye- 
way ; and it was narrow loo. The booths leaned side by side, and stood 
BO close together that in the summer-time a sail w'as often^stretched 
from one booth to its opposite neighbour, on which occasion the fra¬ 
grance of pepper, salfron, and ginger became doubly powerful. Behind 
counters young men were seldom seen. The clerks were getierally 
old boys; but they did not look like what we should fancy them, 
namely, with wig, and nightcap, and plush small-clothes, and with 
waistcoat and coat buttoned up to the chin. No, grandfather’s great¬ 
grandfather may look like that, and has been thus portrayed, but the 
“ pepper gentry ” had no superfluous means, and accordingly did not- 
have their portraits taken; though, indeed, it would be interesting now 
to have a picture of one of them, as he stood behind the counter or 
went to church on holy days. His hat was high-crowned and broad- 
brimmed, and sometimes one of the youngest clerks would mount a 
feather. The woollen shirt was hidden behind a broad clean collar, the 
dose jacket was buttoned up to the chin, and the cloak hung loose over 
it; and the trousers were tucked into the broad-toed shoes, for the 
clerks did not wear stockings. In their girdles they sported a dinner- 
knife and spoon, and a larger kn^e was placed there also for the deAnce 
of tl^e (^wner; and this weapon was often very necessary. Just so wsb 
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Anthony, one of the oldest clerks, clad on high days and holy days, 
except that, instead of a high-erowned hat, he wore a low bonuct, and 
under it a knitted’cap (a regular nightfcap), to which he bad grown so 
accustomed that it was always on his head; and he had two of them— 
niglitcaps, of course. The old fellow was a subject for a painter. He 
was as thin as a lath, had w'rinIdea clustering round his eyes and mouth, 
and long bony fingers, and bushy grey eyebrows: over the left eye hung 
quite a tuft of hair, and that did not look very handsome, though it 
made him very noticeable. I’eoplo knew that he came from Bremen; 
hut that was not his native place, though his master lived there. His 
own native place was iu Thuringia, the town of Eisenach, close by the 
Wartburg. Old Anthony did not speak much of this, but he thought 
of it all the more. 

The old clerks of the TTiiiisohen Street did not often como together^ 
Each one remained in his booth, which was closed early in the evening; 
and then it looked dark enouglj in the street: only a faint glimmer of 
light forced its way through the little horn-pauo in the roof; and in the 
booth sat, generally on his bed, the old bachelor, his German hymn- 
book iu his hand, singing an evening psalm in a low voice; or he went 
about in the booth till late into the night, and busied himself about all 
sorts of things. It was certainly not an amusing life. To be a stranger 
in a strange land is a bitter lot: nobody cares for you, uuless you happen 
to get in anybody’s way. 

Often when it was dark night outside, with snow and rain, tho place 
looked very gloomy and lonely. Ho lam])s were to We scon, with the 
exception of one solitary light hanging before tho picture of the Virgin 
that was fastened against tiie wall. The plash of the water against tho 
neighbouring rampart at the castle wharf could be plainly heard. Such 
evenings are long and dreary, unless people devise some employment 
for themselves. There is not always packing or unpacking to do, nor 
can the scales be polished or paper bags be made continually; and, 
failing these, people should devise other employment for themselves. 
And that is just what old Anthony did; for he used to mend his 
clothes and put pieces on his boots. When he at last sought his couch, 
he iised from habit to keep his nightcap on. He drew it down a little 
closer; but soon he would push it up again, to see if tho light had been 
properly extinguished. He would touch it, press the wick together, 
and then lie down on the other side, and draw his nightcap down again; 
but then a doubt woul^l come upon him, if every coal iu tho little fire¬ 
pan below had been properly deadened and put out—a tiny spark jnight 
nave been left burning, and might set fire to something and cause 
damage. And therefore he rose from his bed, and crept down the 
ladder, for it could scarcely be called a stair. * And when he came to> 
the fire-^n not a spark was to be discovered, and ho miglit just go back 
again. But often, when be had gone half of the way back^ it would 
occur to him that the shutters might not be securely fastened; yes, 
then bis thin must carry him downstairs once more. He was cold, 
and his teeth chattered in ms mouth when he crept back again to bed; 
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for tbe cold Boems to become doublj severe when it knows it cannot 
stay much longer. He drew up the coverlet closer aroiuid him, and 
pulled down the nightcap low'er over his brow's, and turned his thoughts 
away from trade and from the labours of the day. But that did not 
procure him agreeable entertainment; for now old thoughts came and 
put up their curtains, and these curtains have sometimes pins in them, 
with which one pricks oneself, and one cries out “ Oh ! ” and they prick 
into one’s flesli and burn so, that the tears sometimes come into one’s 
eyes; and tliat often happened to old Anthony—hot tears. The largest 
pearls strcamcMl forth, and fell on the coverlet or on the floor, and then 
they sounded as if one of liis heart-strings had broken. Sometimes 
again they seemed to rise up in flame, illuminating a picture of life that 
never fad(^d out of his heart. If ho then dried his eyes with his night¬ 
cap, the tear and the picture were indeed crusliod, hut the sounro of 
tho tears remained, and welled up afresli from his heart. The pictures 
did not come up in the order iu whieli tho seom's had occurred in reality, 
for very often tho most painful would come together; then again the 
most joyful would come, but these had the deepest shadows of all. 

The beech woods of Hemnark arc acknowledged to be fine, but the 
woods of 'I’huringia arose far more beautiful in tho eyes of Anthony. 
More mighty and more venerable seemed to him the old oaks around 
the proud hnightly castle, where the creeping plants hung down over 
the stony blocks of the rock; sweeter there bloomed the flowers of the 
apple tree than in the Danish land. Tin’s he remembered very vividly. 
A glittering tear foiled down over his cheek; and in this tear ho could 
plainly see two childreu playing—a boy. and a girl. The boy had red 
cheeks, and yellow curling hair, and honest blue eyes. Ho was the son 
of the merchant Anthony—it was himself. The little girl had brown 
eyes and black hair, and Imd a bright clever look. She wes the burgo¬ 
master’s daughter Molly. The two were playing with an apple. They 
ebook the apple, and heard the pips rattling in it. Then they cut the 
4ipp1e in two; and each of them took a half; they divided even the pips, 
and ate them' all hut one, which the little girl proposed that they should 
lay in the earth. 

Then y»tt shall see,” she said, “ what will come out. It will bo 
something jrou don’t at all expect. A whole apple tree will come out, 
but not directly.” 

And sbe put tbe pip in a flower-pot, and both were very busy and 
-eager about it. The boy made a bole iu tho earth with his finger, and 
tbe little girl <lropped the pip in it, and they both covered it with earth. 

**How, you must not take it out to-morrow to see if ^t has struck 
root,” said Molly. “ That won’t do at all. I did it with my flowers; 
but only t#ice. I wanted to see if they were growing—and 1 didn’t 
know any better then—and the plants withered.” 

Anthony took away the flower-pot, and every morning, the whole 
winter through, he looked at it; hut nothing was to be seen but the 
black earth. At length, however, the spring came, and the sun riione 
warm again; and two little green leaves came up out of the pot. 

4 
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" Those are for me mid Molly,” said the hoy. ** That’s beautiful— 
that’s marvellously beautiful! ” 

Soon a third leaf made its appearance. Whom did that represent ? 
Yes, and there came another, and yet another. Day by day and week 
by week they grew larger, and' the plant began to take the form of a 
real tree. And all this was now mirrored in a single tear, which was 
wiped away and disappeared; but it might come again from its source 
in the heait of old Anthony. 

In the neighbourhood of Eisenach a row of stony mountain.s rises up. 



U01.lv. 


One of these mountains is round in outline, and lifts itself above the 
rest, naked and without tree, bush, or grass. It is called the Yenus 
Mount. In this moun|;ain dwells Lady Venus, one of the deities 6f the 
heathen times. She is also called Lady Holle; and ev^^ child in and 
around Eisenach has heard about her. She it was who lui^d Tannhau^, 
the noble knight and minstrel, from the cireje of the singers of 
Wartbura into her mountain. 

Little MoUy and Anthony often stood by this mountain; and mice- 
MoUy said, 

** You may knoi^ and say, * Lady Holle, open the door—Taxmbauser 
is here!*” 
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But Anthonj did not dare. Molly, however, did it, thoug;h ahe only 
said the words “Lady Holle, Lady ilolle! ” aloud and distmctlv; the 
rest she muttered so indistinctly that Anthony felt convinced she had 
not really said anything; and yet she looked as bold and saucy as 

I mssible— as saucy as when she sometimes came round him with other 
ittle girls in the garden, and all wanted to kiss him because he did not 
like to be kissed and tried to keep them off; and she was the only one 
who dared to kiss him in spite of his resistance. 

“ JTinay kiss him!” she would say jmoudly. 

That was her vainity, and Anthony submitted, and thought no more 
about it. 

How charming and how teazing Molly was! It was said that Lady 
Holle in the mountain was beautiful also, but that her beauty was like 
that of a tempting fitmd. The greatest beauty and grace was possessed 
by Saint Elizabeth, the patrY)n of the country, the pious Princess of 
Thuringia, whose good actions have been imniorializcd in many places 
in legends and stories. In the chapel her picture was hanging, sur¬ 
rounded by silver lamps; but it was not in the least like Molly. 

The apple lre;e which the two children had planted grew year by year, 
and became talIcr and taller—so tall, that it had tube transplanted into 
the garden, into the fres'n air, where the dew fell and the sun shone 
warm. And the tree developed itself strongly, so tliat it could resist 
the winter. And it seemed as if, after the rigour of the cold season 
was past, it put forth blossoms in spring for very joy. In the autumn 
it brought two ai)plea—one for Molly and one for Anthony. It could 
not well have produced less. 

The treti had grown apace, and IVIolly grew like t}>e tree. She was 
as fresh as an apple blossom : but Anthony was not long to behold this 
flower. All things change! Molly’s father left his old home, and 
Molly went with him, far away. Yes, in our time steam lias made the 
journey they took a matter of a ft^vv hours, but then more than a day 
and a night’were necessary to go so far eastward from Eisenach to the 
farthest border of Thuringia, to the city which is still called Weimar. 

And Molly wept, and Anthony wept; but all their tears melted into 
one, and this tear had the rosy, charming hue of joy. Por Molly told 
him ahe loved him—loved him more than all the splendours of Weimar. 

One, two, three years wont by, and during this period two letters 
were received. One came by a carrier, and a traveller brought the other. 
The way was long and difficult, and passed through many windings by 
towns and vil]i^;es. ^ 

Often had Molly and Anthony heard of Tristram and Iseult, and 
often had the boy applied the story to himself and Molly, though the 
name Tristram was said to mean “ bom in tribulation,” mid that did not 
apply to Anthony, nor would he ever be able to think, like Tri^ram, 
“ She has forgotten me.” But, indeed, Iseult did not forget her faithful 
knight; and when both were laid to rest in the earth, one on each side 
of the church, the linden trees grew from their graves over the church 
roof, and there encountered each other in bloom. Anthony thought 
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that was beautiful, but mournful; but it could not become mournful 
between him and Molly: and he whistled a song of the old minne¬ 
singer, Walter of the Vogelvcrde: 

" Under the lindens 
Upon the heath." 

And especially that passage appeared charming to him: 

"From the forpsi, down in the vale. 

Sang her sweet song tho nightingale.’* 

This song was often in his mouth, and he sang and whistled it in the 
moonlight night, when bo rode along the deep hollow W'ay on horseback 
to got to Weimar and visit Molly. He wished to come unexpectedly, 
and ho camo unexpectedly. 

He was made wxlcotne with full goblets of wine, w'ith jovial company, 
fine company, and a pretty room and a good bed w^ercs provided for him; 
and yot his reception was not what he had dreamed and fancied it would 
be. He could not understand himself— ho could not understand tho 
others; but tve can understand it. One may lie admitted into a house 
and associate with a family without bocoiiiiiig one of them. Ono may 
converse together as ono would converse in a post-carriage, and know 
one another as people know each other on a journey, each incom¬ 
moding the other and wishing that cither oneself or the good neigh¬ 
bour wero away. Yes, that was the kind of thing‘Anthony felt. 

“ I am an honest girl,” said Molly, “ and I myself tvill tell you what 
it'is. Much has changed since we were children together — changed 
inwardly and outwardly. Habit and will have no power over our hearts. 
Anthony, I should not like to have an. enemy in you, now that 1 shall 
soon be far away from here. Believe me, I entertain the best wishes 
for you; but to feel for you what I know now ono may feel for a man, 
has never been the case with me. You must reconcile yourself to this. 
Farewell, Anthony! ” 

And Anthony bade her farewell. No tear came into his eye, but he 
felt that he was no longer Molly’s friend. Hot iron and cold iron alike 
teke the skin from our lips, and we have the same feeling when we kiss 
it: and ho kissed himself into hatred as into love. 

Within twenty-four hours Anthony was back in Eisenach, though 
certainly the horse on which he rode was ruined. 

"What matter!” he said: “I am ruined too; and I will destroy 
everything that can remind me of her, or of Lady Holle, or Venus the 
beatnen woman! I will break down the apple tree and tear it up by 
the roots, so that it shall never bear flower or fruit more I ” 

But the apple tree was not broken down,* though he himself was 
broken down, and.bound on a couch by fever. What was it that raised 
him up f^ain P A medicine was presented* to him which hod stren^h 
to*do this—'the bittmrest of medicines, that shakes up body and spirit 
together. Anthony*s father ceased to be the richest of merebrats. 
H^vy days—days of trial—were at the door; misfortune came roUiug 
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into tbe bouse like great wares of the sea. The father became Sk poor 
man. Sorrow and suiiering took away his strength. Then Anthony 
had to think of something else besides nursing his iove>sorrow8 and his 
anger against Molly. He had to take his father’s place—to give orders, 
to help, to* act energetically, and at last to go out into the world and 
earn his bread. 

Anthony went to Bremen. There he learned w’hat poverty and hard 
living meant; and tln'se sometimes make the heart hard, and sometimes 
soften it, even too much. 

How different the world vi'as, and how different the people were from 
what ho had supposed th(^m to be in his childhood! What were the 
minne-siiiger’s songs to him now ?—an echo, a vanishing sound! Yes, 
that is what he thought sometimes; but again the songs would sound 
in his soul, and his heart became gentle. 

“ God’s will is best!” he would say then. “ It was well that I was 
not permitted to keep Molly’s licarl—that she did not remain true to 
me. What would it have fed to now, when fortune has turned away 
from me ? She quitted ino before she knew of this loss of prosperity, 
or had any notion of what awaited mo. That w as a mercy of Providence 
towards me. Everything .has happened for the best. It was not her 
fault — and T have been so bitter, and have shown so much rancour 
towards her! ” 

And years went by. Anthony’s father was dead, and strangers lived 
in the old house. Hut Anthony was destined to sec it again. His rich 
employer sent hiiti on commercial journeys, and his duty led him in^o 
his native town of Eisenach. The old Wartburg stood unchanged on 
the mountain, with “ the monk and the nun ” hewn out in stone. The 

S eat oaks gave to the scene the outlines it had possessed in his childish 
ys. The Venus Mount glimmered grey and naked over the valley. 
He would have been glad to cry, “ Lady HoUc, Lady Hollo, unlock the 
door« and I shall enter and remain in iny native earth !” 

That vras a sinful thought, and he blessed bimsclf to drive it away. 
Then a little bird out of the thicket sang clearly, and the old minne- 
song came into his mind: 

•' From the forest, dovn in the vale. 

Sang her swoot sonic the nightingale.** 

And her© in the town of his childhood, which he thus saw again through 
tears, much came back into his remembrance. The paternal bouse 
stood as in the old times ; but the garden was altered, and a field<patli 
led over a portion of the old ground, and the apple tree that be had 
not broken down stood there, but outside the garden, on the farther 
side of the path. But ^he sun threw its rays on the apple, tree as in 
the old days, the dew descended gently upon it as then, and it bore such 
a burden of fruit that the branches were bent down towards the earth. 

“ That flourishes! ” he said. “ The tree can grow! ” 

Nevertheless, one of the branches of the tree was broken. Mis¬ 
chievous hands had tom it down towards the ground; for now the tree 
stood by the |inblic wHy. 
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^They break its blossoms off without a feeling of thankfulness — 
they st^ its fruit and break the branches. One might suj of tbo tree 
as has been said of some men — *It was not sung at his cradle that it 
should come thus.* How brightly its history began, and what has it 
come to ? Forsake and forgotten—a garden tree by the hedge, in the 
field, and on the public way ! There it stands unprotected, plundered, 
and broken! It has certainly not died, but in the course of years the 
number of blossoms will diminish; at last the fruit will cease altogether; 
and at last—at last all will be over! ” 

Such, were Anthony’s thoughts under the tree; such were his thoughts 
during many a night in the lonely chamber of the w’ooden house in the 
distant land—^in the Hiiuschen Street in Copenhagen, whither his rich 
employer, the Bremen merchant, had sent hicUf first making it a can* 
dition that he should not marry. 

“ Marry! Ha, ha! ” he laughed bitterly to himself. 

Winter had set in early; it was freezing hard. Without, a snow¬ 
storm was raging, so that every one who could do so remained at home; 
thus, too, it happened that those who lived opposite to Anthony did not 
notice that for two days his house had not been unlocked, and that he 
did not show himself; for who would go eut unnecessarily in such 
weather ? 

They were grey, gloomy days; and in the house, whose windows were 
not or glass, twilight only alternated with dark night. Old Anthony 
had not left his bed during the two days, for he had not the strength to 
rise; he had for a long time felt in his limbs the hardness of the weather. 
Forsaken by all, lay the old bachelor, unable to help himself. He could 
scarcely reach the water-jug that he had placed by his bed-side, and the 
last drop it contained had been consumed. It was not fever, nor sick¬ 
ness, but old age that had struck him down. Up yonder, where his 
couch was placed, he was overshadowed as it were by continual night. 

■ A little spider, which, however, he could not see, busily and cheerfully 
span its web around him, as if it were weaving a little crape banner 
that should wave when the old man closed his eyes. 

The time was very slow, and long, and dreary. Tears he had none 
to shed, nor did he feel pain. The thought of Molly never came into 
his mind. He felt as if the world and its noise concerned him no 
longer—^as if he were lying outside the world, and no one w'ere thinking 
of him. For a moment he felt a sensation of-hunger—of thirst. Yes, 
he felt them both. Bu^ nobody came to tend him—nobody. He thought 
of those who had once suffered want; of Saint Elizabeth, as she had 
once wandered on earth; of her, the saint of his homo and of his child¬ 
hood, the noble Duchess of Thuringia, the l^jenevolont lady who had 
been accustomed to visit the lowliest cottages, bringing to the inmates 
refireshment and comfort. Her pious deeds shone Imght upon his sotil. 
He thought of her as she had come to dtttribute words of comfort, 
binding up the wounds of the afflicted and giving meat- to the hungry, 
though her stem husband had chidden her for it. He thought of the 
, legend told of hw, how she had been canying the fiiU nbket contain- 
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inp; food and wino, -when her husband, who watched her footsteps, camfe 
forth and asked angrily what she was carrying, whereupon she answered, 
in fear and trembling, that the basket contained roses which she had 
plucked in the garden; how he had tom away the white cloth from the 
Dasket, and a miracle had been performed for the pious lady; for bread 
and wine, and everything in the basket, had been transformed into 
roses! 

Thus the saint’s memory dwelt in Anthony’s quiet mind; thus she 
stood bodily before his downcast foce, before his warehouse in the 
simple booth in the Danish land. He uncovered his head, and looked 
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into her ^ntle eyes, and everything around him was beautiful and 
roseate, xes, the roses seemed to unfold themselves in fragrance. 
There came to him a sweet, peculiar odour of apples, and he saw a 
blooming apple tree, which spread its branches above him—it was the 
tree which Molly and he had planted together. 

And the tree strewed &own its fragrant leaves upon him, cooling his 
burning brow. The leaves fell upon his parched lips, and were like 
streng^ening bread and wine; and they fell upon his breast, and he 
felt reassured and calm, and inclined to sleep peacefully. 

“ Now 1 shall sleep,” he whispered to himself. “ Sleep is''r^reshing. 
To>morrow 1 shall be upon my feet again^ and strong and well—glorious, 
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if 

wonderfol! That apple tree, planted in true affection/ now Btanda 
bdfore me in heavenly radiance'-** 

And he slept. 

The day afterwards—it was the third day that his shop had remained 
closed—the snow-storm had ceased, and a neighbour from the opposite 
house came over towards' the booth where dwelt old Anthony, who had 
not yet shown himself. Anthony lay stretched upon his bed—dead— 
with his old cap clutched tightly in his two hands! They did not put 
that cap on his head in his coffin, for he had a now white one. 

Where were now the tears that he had wept ? What had become of 
the pearls ? They remained in the nightcap—and the true ones do not 
come out in the wash—they were preserved in the nightcap, and in time 
forgotten; but the old thoughts and the old .dreams still remained in 
the “bachelor’s nightcap.” Don’t wish for such a cap for yourself. 
It would make your forehead very hot, would make your pulse beat 
feverishly, and conjure up dreams which appear like reality. The first 
who wore that identical cap afterwards felt all that at once, though it 
was half a century afterwards; and that man was the burgomaster him¬ 
self, who, with his wdfe and eleven children, was well and firmly estab¬ 
lished, and had amassed a very tolerable ansount of wealth. He was 
immediately seized with dreams of unfortunate love, of bankruptcy, 
wd of heavy times. 

“ Hallo! how the nightcap burns! ” bo cried, and tore it from his head. 

And a pearl rolled out, and another, and another, and they sounded 
and glittered. 

“ This must be gout,” said the burgomaster. “ Something dazzles my 
eyes! ” 

They were tears, shed half a century before by old Anthony from 
Eisenach. 

^ Every one who afterwards put that nightcap upon his head had 
visions and dreams which excited him not a little. His own history 
was chan^d into that of Anthony, and became a story; in Ihet, many 
stories. But some one else may tell tiem. We have told the first. 
And our lost word is—don’t wish for “ the Old Bachelor’s Nightcap.” 


A ROSE FROM THE GRAVE OF HOMER. 

All the son^ of the East tell of the love of the nightingale to tHe 
rose; in the silent starlit nights the wingeci^ songster serenades his 
frag^nt flower. 

j^ot far from Smyrna, under the lofty plantains, wliere the merchant 
drives his loaded camels, that proudly lift their long necks and tramp 
over the holy ground, I saw a hedge of roses. Wild pigeons flew among 
the branches of the high trees, and their wings glistened, while a sun¬ 
beam glided over them, as if they were of mother-o’-pearl. 
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The rose hedge bore a dower which was the most beautiful among al]» 
and the nightingale sang to her of his woes; but the Bose was silent— 
not a dew-drop lay, like a tear of sympathy, upon her leaves: she bent 
down over a few ^eat stones. 

“ Hero rests the greatest singer of the w'orld! *’ said the Bose: “ over 
his tomb will I pour out my fragrance, and on it I will let fall my leaves 
when the storm tears them oiE Ho who sang of Troy became earth, 
and from that earth I have sprung. I, a rose from the grave of Homer, 
am too lofty to bloom for a poor nightingale !’* 

And the nightingale sang himself to death. 
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The camel driver came with his loaded camels and his black slaves: 
his little ^on found the dead bird, and buried the little songster in the 
grave of the great Homer. And the Bose trembled in the wind. The 
evening came, and the Bose wrapped her leaves more closely together, 
and dreamed thus: 

“ It was a fair aunshiQy day; a crowd of strangers drew near, for they 
had undertaken a pilgrimage to the grave of' Homer. Among the 
strangers was a sin^r from the North, the home of clouds and of the 
Northem Light. He plucked the Bose, placed it in a book, and carried 
it away into another part of the world, to his distant fatherland. > The 
l^se faded with grief, and lay in the narrow booh, which he opened in 
his home,' saying, * Here is a rose from the grave of Homer.'" 
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This the flower dreamed; and see awoke and trembled in the wind. 
A drop of dew fell from the leaves upon the singer^s grave. The sun 
rose, and the Bose glowed more beauteous than beforo; it ,was a hot day, 
and she was in her own warm Asia. Then footsteps were heard, and 
Frankish strangers came, such as the Bose had seen in her dream; and 
among the strangers was a poet from tho North: he plucked the Bose, 
pressed a kiss upon her fresh mouth, and carried her away to the home 
of the clouds and of the Northern Light. 

Like a mummy the flower corpse now rests in his Kiad,” and, as in 
a dream, she hears him open the book and say, Here is aroae from the 
grave of Homer.” ^ 


THE WIND TELLS ABOUT WALDEMAR DAA 
AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 

When the wind sweeps across the grass, the field has a ripple like a 
pond, and when it sweeps across the corn the field waves to and fro like 
a high sea. That is called the wind’s dance; but the wind does not 
dance only, he also tells stories ; and how loudly he can sing out of his 
deep chest, and how different it sounds in the tree^tops in the forest, and 
through the loopholes and clefts and cracks in walls! Do you see how 
the wind drives the clouds up yonder, like a frigfatcnbd flock of sheep ? 
Do you hear how the wind howls down here through the open valley, 
like a watchman blowing his horn ? With wonderful tones ne whistles 
and screams down the chimney and into tho fireplace! The fira crackles 
and flares up, and shines far into the room, and the little place is warm 
and snug, and it is pleasant to sit there listening to the sounds. Let the 
Wind speak, for he knows plen^ of stories and fitiiy tales, many more 
than are known to any of us. J ust hear what the Wind can tell. 

“ Huh—uh—ush! roar along! ” That is the burden of the song. 

“ By the shores of the Great Belt, one of the straits that unite the 
Cattegat with the Baltic, lies an old mansion with thick«red walls,” says 
the Wind. “ I know every stone in it; I saw it when it still belonged to 
the castle of Marsk Stig on the promontoiy. But it had to be pulled 
down, and the stone was used again for the walls of a new mansion in 
another place, the baronial mansion of Borreby, which still stands by 
tbe coasts * 

“ 1 knew them, the noble lords and ladies, the changing races that 
dwelt there, and now 1 *m going to tell ahoii|; Waldemar Daa and his 
daughters. How proudly he carried hiinself—he was of royal blood 1 
He could do more than merely hunt the stag and empty the wine-caii. 
* It shdl he done,’ he was accustomed to say. 

^'His wife walked proudly in gold>embroidered garments over the 
polished marble'floors. . ‘The tapestries were gorgeous, the furniture 
was expensive and arristically carved. She had brought gold and silver 
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there. 

” Four children dwelt there also; three delicate maidens, Ida, Joanna, 
and Anna Dorothea: I have never forgotten their names. 

“ They were rich people, noble people, bom in aflluence, nurtured in 
affluence. 

“ Huh—sh! roar along! ” sang the Wind; and then he continued: 

“ T did not see here, as in other great noble houses, the high-born lady 
sitting among her woman in the great hall turning the spinning-wheel: 
here she swept the sounding chords of the cithern, and sang to the 



sound, but not always old Danish melodies, but songs of a strange land. 
It was * live and let live * here; stranger guests came from far and near, 
the music sounded, the goblets clashed, and 1 was not able to drown the 
noise,” said the Wind. “ Ostentation, and haughtiness, and splendour, 
and display, and rule were there, but the fear of the Lord was not there. 

" ^d it was just on the evening of the first day of May,” the Wind 
continued. ** I came from the west, and had seen how the ships were 
being crushed by the waves, with all on board, and flung on the west 
coast of Jutland. .1 had hurried across the heath,*and over Jutland’s 
wood-girt eastern coast, ^nd over the Island of Fiinen, and how I drove 
over the Great Belt, groaning and sighing. * 

“ Then I lay down to rest on the shore of Seeland, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the great house of Borreby, where the forest, the splendid oak 
orest, still rose. 

“The young men-servants of the neigh'Sourhood w^ collecting 
lynches and brushwood under the oak trees; the lar^t and dii^ 
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they could find they carried into the village, aud piled them up in a 
heap, and set them on fire; and men and maids danced, singing in a 
circle round the blazing pile. 

“ I lay quite quiet,” continued the Wind; “ but I silently touched a 
branch, which had been brought by the handsomest of the men-servants, 
and the wood blazed up brightly, blazed up higher than all the rest; 
and now he was the chosen one, and bore the name of Street-goat, and 
might choose his Street-lamb first from among the maids; and ^ere was 
mirth and rejoicing, greater than I had ever heard before in the halls 
of the rich baroniid mansion. 

“ And the noble lady drove towards the baronial mansion, with her 
three daughters, in a gilded carriage drawn by six horses. The daughters 
were young and fair — three charming blossoms, rose, lily, and pale 
hyacinth. The mother was a proud tulip, and never acknowledged the 
salutation of one of the men or maids who paused in their sport to do 
her honour: the gracious lady seemed a flower that was rather stiff in 
the stalk. 

“ Kose, lily, and pale hyacinth ; yes, I saw them all three! Whose 
lambkins will they one day become ? thought 1; their Street-goat will 
be a gallant knight, perhaps a Prince. Hul^sh! hurry along! hurry 
along! 

“Yes, the carriage rolled on with them, and the peasant people re¬ 
sumed their dancing. They rode that summer through all the villages 
round about. But in the night, when I rose again,” said the Wind, 
“ the very noble lady lay down, to rise again no more: that thing came 
upon her which comes upon all—there is nothing new in that. 

“Waldemar Daa stood for a space silent and thoughtful. 'The 
proudest tree can be bowed without being broken,’ said a voice within 
him. His daughters wept, and all the people in the mansion wiped 
their eyes; but Lady Daa had driven away—and 1 drove away too, and 
rushed along, huh—4h ! ” said the Wind. 

t 

“ I returned again; I often returned again over the Island of Fiinen 
and the shores of the Belt, and 1 sat down by Borreby, by the splendid 
oak wood; there the heron made his nest, and wood pigeons haunted 
the place, and blue ravens, and even the black stork. It was still 
spring; some of them were yet sitting on their eggs, others bad already 
hatched their yoimg. But how they flew up, how they cried! The axe 
Bounded, blow upon blow: the wood was to be felled. Waldemar Daa 
wanted to build a noble ship, a man-of-war, a three-decker, which the 
King would be sure to buy; and therefore the wood must be felled, the 
landmark of the seamen, the refuge of the birds. The hawk startled 
and flew away, for ite nest was destroyed; thb heron and all the birds 
of the forest became homeless, mid flew about in fear and in anger: I 
cpuld well understand how they felt. Crows and ravens croaked aloud 
as if in scorn. ' Crack! crack! the nest crocks, cracks, cracks I * 

“ Far in the interior of the wood, where the noisy swarm of labourers 
were working, stood Waldemar Daa and his three daughtersand aH 
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laughed at the wild cries of the birds; only one, the youngest, Anna 
Dorothea, felt grieved in her heart; and when they made preparations 
to fell a tree that was almost dead, and on whoso naked branches the 
black stork had built his neat, whence the little storks were stretching 
out their heads, she begged for .mercy for the little things, and tears 
came into her eyes. Therefore the tree with the black stork’s nest was 
left standing. The tree was not worth speaking of. 

“ There was a great hewing and sawing, and a three-decker was built. 
The architect was of low origin, but of great pride; his eyes and fore¬ 
head told how clever he was, and Waldemar l3aa was fond of listening 
to him, and so was Waldemar’s daughter Ida, the eldest, who was now 
fifteen years old; and while he built a ship for the father, he was build¬ 
ing for himself an airy castle, into which he and Ida were to go as a 
married couple—which might indeed have happened, if the castle with 
stone walls, and ramparts, and moats had remained. But in spite of 
his wise head, the architect remained but a poor bird; and, indeed, what 
business has a sparrow to take part in a dance of peacocks ? Huh—sh! 
I careered away, and he careered away too, for he was not allowed to 
stay; and little Ida very soon got over it, because she was obliged to 
get over it. 

“ ^0 proud black horses were neighing in the stable; they were worth 
looking at, and a(*cordingly they were looked at. The admiral, who had 
been sent by tho King himself to inspect the new ship and take measures 
for its purchase, spoke loudly in admiration of tho beautiful horses. 

“ 1 heard all thj?t,” said tho Wind. “ I accompanied the gentlemen 
through the open door, and strewed blades of straw like bars of gold 
before their feet. Waldemar Daa wanted to have gold, and the admiral 
wished for tho proud black horses, and that is why he praised them so 
much; but the hmt was not taken, and consequently the ship was not 
bought. It remained on the shore covered over with boards, a Noah’s 
ark that never got to the water—Huh—sh! rush away! away!—and 
that was a pity. 

** ^ winter, when tho fields were covered with snow, and the 
water with large blocks of ico that I blew up on to the coast,” continued 
the Wind, “crows and ravens came, all os block as might he, great flocks 
of them, and alighted on the dead, deserted, lonely ship by the shore, 
and croaked in hoarse accents of the wood that was no more, of the 
many pretty birds’ nests destroyed, and tho little ones left without a 
home j and all for tho sake of that great bit of lumber, that proud ship 
that never sailed forth. - ^ r 

“I made the snow-flakes whirl, and the snow lay like a great lake 
high around the ship, and drifted over it. I let it hear my voice, 
that it might know whafr a storm has to say. Certainly I did my part 
towards teaching it seamanship. Huh—sb! push along! 

, f winter passed away; winter and summer, both passed away, 
and they ^ still passing away, even as I pass awayj as the^snow whirls 
along, and the apple blossom whirls along, and the leavea fall—away J 
sway I away!—and men are passing away too! 
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“ But the daeghten were still young, and little Ida was a rosfe, as 
fa» to look upon as on the day when the architect saw her. I often 
'seised her long brown hair, when she stood in the garden by the apple 
tree, mnsingf and not heeding how I strewed blossoms on her htnr, and 
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loosened it, while she was gazing at the red sun and the golden sky, 
through the dork underwood and the trees of the garden. 

“Her sister was bright and slender as a lily. Joanna had height 
and deportment, but was like her mother, rather stiff in the stalk. She 
was very fond of walking tlirough the great hall, where hung the 
portraits of her ancestors. The women were painted in dresses of silk 
and velvet, with a tiny little hat, embroidered with pearls, on their 
plaited hair. They were handsome women. The gentlemen were repre¬ 
sented clad in steel, or in costly cloaks lined with squirrel’s skin ; ^ey 
wore little ruffs, and swords at their sides, but not buckled to their 
hips. Where w^ould Joanna’s picture find its place on that wall some 
day ? and how would he look, her noble lord and husband ? This is 
what she thouglit of, and of this she sx}oke softly to hersdf. 1 heard it 
as I swept into the long hall and turned round to come out again. 

“ Anna Dorothea, the pale hyacinth, a child of fourteen, Avas quiet 
and thoughtful; her great deep blue eyes had a musing look, but the 
childlike smile still played around her lips: I was not able to blow it 
away, nor did I wish to do so. 

“ We met in the garden, in the hollow lane, in the field and meadow; 
she gathered herbs and ilowcrs wliich she knew would be useful to her 
father in concocting the drinks and drops he distilled. W'aldemar Daa 
was arrogant and proud, but be was also a learned man, and knew a 
great deal. That was no secret, and many opinions were ex.preBsed con¬ 
cerning it. In his chimney there Avas fire even in summer-time. He 
would lock the do’or of his room, and lor days the fire would be poked 
tind raked; but of this he did not talk much—the forces of nature must 
be conquered in silence; and soon he Avould discover the art of making 
the best thing of all—the red gold. 

“ That is why the chimney Avas always smoking, therefore the flames 
'crackled so frequently. Yes, 1 was there too,” said the Wind. “ ‘ Let 
it go,’ 1 sang down through the chimney: ‘ it Avill end in smoke, air, 
co^s and asbos! You Avill bum yourself! 'Hu-uh-ush! drive away! 
drive away ! ’ But Waldemar Daa did not drive it aiA'ay. 

“The splendid black horses in the stable—what became of them? 
what became of the old gold and silver vessels in cupboards and chests, 
the cows in the fields, and the house and home itself? Yes, they may 
melt, may melt in the golden crucible, and yet yield no gold. 

“ Empty grew the barns and store-rooms, the cellars and magazines. 
The servants decreased in number, and the mice multiplied. Then a 
window broke, and then another, and 1 could get in elsew'here besides 
at the door,” said the Wind. “ * Where the chimney smokes the meal is 
being cooked,’ the prov^b says. But here the chimney smoked that 
devoured all the meals, for the sake of the red gold. 

“ I blew through the courtyard gate like a watchman blowing bis 
horn,” the Wind went on, “ but no watchman was there. I twirled the 
weathercock round on the summit of the tower, and it creaked like the 
snoring of the warder, but no warder was there; only mice and rats 
wew there. Poverty laid the table-cloth; poverty sat m the wardrobe 
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and in Idie larder; the door fell off its hinges, cracks and fissures made 
their appearance, and I went in and out at pleasure; and that is how 1 
know all about it. 

“ Amid smoke and ashes, amid sorrow and sleepless nights, the hair 
and board of tho master turned grey, and deep furrows showed tlicin* 
aelres around his temples; his skin turned pale and yellow, as his eyes 
looked greedily for the gold, the desired gold. 

“ 1 blew the smoke and ashes into his face and beard: the result of 
his labour w^as xlebt instead of pelf. I sung through the burst window- 
panes and the yawning clefts in the walls. 1 blew into the chests of 
drawers belonging to the daughters, wherein lay the clothes that had 
become faded and threadbare from being worn over and over again. 
That was not the song tliat had been sung at the children’s cradle. Tho 
lordly life had changed to a life of penury. ’ I was tho only one who 
rejoiced aloud in that castle,” said the Wind. “I snowed them up, 
agd they say snow keeps people warm. They had no wood, and the 
forest from which they might have brought it was cut down. It was 
a biting frost. 1 rushed in through louplioles and passages, over gables 
and roofs, that I might bo brisk. They were lying in bed because of 
the cold, the three high-bom daughters, and^heir father was crouching 
under his leathern coverlet. Nothing to bite, nothing to break, no fire 
on the hearth—there was a life for liigh-boru people! Huh-sh 1 let it 
go! But that is what my Lord Daa could noi do—die could not let it go. 

‘ After winter comes apriug,* he said, * After want, good times will 
come: one must not lose patience; one must learn tt) wait!, Now my 
house and lands are mortgaged, it is indeed high time; and the gold will 
soon come. At Easter!’ 

“ I heard how he spoke thus, looking at a spider’s w'eb. * Thou cun¬ 
ning little weaver, thou dost teach nic perseverance. Let them tear thy 
web, and thou wilt begin it again, and complete it. Let them destroy 
it again, and thou wilt resolutely begin to work again—again! That is 
what we must do, and that will repay itself at last.* 

“ It was the morning of Easter-day. The bells sounded from the 
neighbouring church, and the sun seemed to rejoice in the sky. The 
master had watched through the night in feverish excitement, and had 
l^n molting and cooling, distilling and mixing. I heard him sighing 
like a soul in despair; I heard him praying, and I noticed how he held 
his breath. The mmp was burned out, but he did not notice it. 1 blew 
at the fire of coals, and it threw its red glow upon his ghastly white 
face, lighting it up with a glare, and his sunken eyes looked forth wildly 
out of their deep sockets—^but they became larger and larger, as though 
tiiey would burst. 

“ Look at the alcWmic glass! It glows in the crucible, red-hot, and 
pure and heavy I Bfe lifted it with a trembling hand, and cried with a 
trembling voice,''Gold! gold!* 

“ He was quite dizzy—^I could have blown him down,” said the Wind; 
“ but I only fanned the glowing coals, and accompanied him tlmough 
the door to where his daughters sat shivering. His coat was powdered 
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with ashes, and there were ashes in his beard and in his tancled hair. 
He stood straight up, and held his costly treasure on high, in the brittle 
glass. ‘ Found, found!—Gold, gold! * he shouted, and again held aloft 
the glass to let it flash in the sunsliine; but his hand trembled, and the 
alchymic gloss fell clattering to the ground, and broke into a thousand 
pieces; and the last bubble of his happiness had burst! Hu-uh-ush! 
rushing away!—and 1 rushed away from the gold-maker’s house. 

“ Late in autumn, when the days are short, and the mist comes and 
strews cold drops upon the berries and leafless branches, 1 came bock in 
fresh spirits, rushed through the air, swept the sky clear, and snapped 
the dry twigs—which is certainly no great labour, but yet it must be 
done. Then there was another kind of sweeping clean at 'Waldemar 
Daa’s, in the mansion of Borreby. His' enemy, Owe Kainel, of Bnsnas, 
was there with the mortgage of the house and everything it contained 
in his pocket. I drummed against the broken window-panes, beat against 
the old rotten doors, and whistled through cracks and rifts—^huh-sh! 
Mr. Owe llainel did not like staying there. Ida and Anna Dorothea 
wept bitterly; Joanna stood pale and proud, and bit her thumb till it 
bled—but what could that n vail ? Owe Kainel offered to allow Waldemar 
Daa to remain in the mansion till the end of his life, but no thanks 
were given him for his offer. I listened to hear what occurred. I saw the 
ruined gentleman lift his head and throw it back prouder than ever, and 
1 rushed against the house and the old lime trees with such force, that 
one of the thickest branches broke, one that was not decayed; and the 
branch remained lying at the entrance as a broom when any one wanted 
to sweep the place out. and a grand sweeping out there was—I thought 

would be BO. 

“ It was hard on that day to preserve one’s composure; but their wiU 
was.os hard as their fortune. 

“ There was nothing they could call their own except the clothes they 
wore: yes, there w’as one thing more—the alchymist’s glass, a new one 
that had lately been bought, and filled with what had been gathered up 
firom the ground of the treasure which promised so much but never kept 
,it8 promise. Waldemar Doa hid the mass in his bosom, and taking 1& 
stick in his hand, the once rich gentleman passed with his daughters 
out of the house of Borreby. I blew cold upon his heated cheeks, 1 
stroked his grey beard and his long white hair, and I sang as well as I 
•could,—* Huh-sh I gone away! gone away! ’ And that was the end of 
the wealth mid splendour. 

"Ida walked on one side of the old man, and Ann Dorothea on the other. 
Joanna turned roui\d at ^the entrance—^why P Fortune would not turn 
because she did so. She looked at the old walls of what .had once been 
the castle of Marsk Stig, and perhaps she thought of his daughters; 
no.. 

wAof k * * The eldest gave the voangest her hand, 

wcai>n forth they went to the fhir-off laiA* 

snorm. 

were tihe thinking of this old song P Here were three of them« and 
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their father was with them too. They walked along the road on which 
they had once driven in their splendid carriage—they walked forth as 
beggars, with their father, and wandered out into the open field, and 
into a mud hut, which they rented for a dollar and a halt a year—into 
their new house with the empty rooms and empty vessels. Crows and 
magpies fluttered above them, and cried, as if in contempt, ‘ Craw! 
craw! out of the nest! craw! craw! ’ as they had done in the w'ood at 
Borreby when the tredb were felled. 

“ Daa and his daughters could not help hearing it. 1 blew about 
their ears, for what use-would it be that they should listen P 
' “And they went to live in the mud hut on the open field, and I 
wandered away over moor and field, through bare bushes and leafless 
forests, to the open waters, the free shores, to other lands—huh-uh>ush«! 
away, away!—^year after year! ** 

And how did Waldemar and his daughters prosper ? The Wind 
tell US: 
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** The one I eaw last, yes, for the last time, was Anna Dorothea, the 
pale hyacinth: then she was old and bent, for it was fifty years after* 
wards. She lived longer than the rest; she knew all*. 

“Tonder on the heath, by the Jutland town of Wiborg, stood the 
fine new house of the canon, built of red bricks with projecting gables; 
the smoke came up thickly from the chimney. The canon’s gentle lady 
and her beautiful daughters sat in the bay window, and looked over the 
hawtWn hedge of the garden towards the .brown heath. What were 
they looking at ? Their glances rested upon the stork’s nest without, 
fonn on the hut, which was almost falling in; the roof consisted of moss 
and houseleek, in so far as a roof existed there at all—^the stork’s nest 
covered tlie greater part of it, and that alone was in proper condition, 
for it ■was kept in order by the stork himself. 

“ That is a house to bo looked at, but not to be touched: I must deal 
gently with it,” said the Wind. “ For the sake of the stork’s nest the 
hut has been allowed to stand, though it was a blot upon the landscape. 
They did not like to drive the storlc aw.iy, therefore the old shed was 
left standing, and the poor woman who dwelt in it was allowed to stay; 
she had the Egyptian bird to thank for that; or was it perchance her 
reward, because she had orcc interceded for the nest of its black brother 


in the forest of Borreby ? At that time she, the poor woman, was a 
young child, a pale hyacinth in the rich garden. She remembered all 
that right well, did Anna Dorothea. 

“ ‘ Oh! oh! ’ Yes, ])eople can sigh like the wind moaning in the 
rushes and reeds.* ‘ Oh! oh! ’ she sighed, * no bells sounded at thy 
burial, AValdemar Daa! The poor schoolboys did not even sing a psalm 
when the former lord of Borreby was laid in the earth to rest! Oh, 
everything has an end, even misery. Sister Ida became the wife of a 

E easaut. That was the hardest trial that befell our father, that the 
usband of a daughter of his should be a miserable serf, whom the pro¬ 
prietor could mount on the wooden horse for punishipent! I suppose 
he is under the ground now. And thou, Ida ? Alas, alas! it is not 
ended yet, wretch that I am! Grant me that I may die, kind Heaven! * 
“ That was Anna Dorothea’s prayer in the wretched hut which was 
left standing for the sake of the stork. 

“ I took pity on the fairest of the sisters,” said the Wind. “ Her 
courage was like that of a man, and in man’s clothes she took service as 
a sailor on board of a ship. She was sparing of words, and of a dark 
countenance, but willing at her work. But she did not know how to 
climb; so I blew her overboard before anybody ^bund out that she was 
a woman, and, according to my thinking, that was well done! ” said the 
Wind. 


** On such an Easter morning as that on which Waldemar Daa had 
fancied that he had found the red gold, I heard the tones of a psalm 
under the stork’s nest, among the crumbling walls—it was Anna 
•Dorothea’s last 8on|r. ' 

^‘vThete was no window, only a hole in the wall. The sun rose up like 
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a mass of gold, and looked, through. What a splendour ho diftused! 
Her eyes and her heart were breaking—but that they would have done, 
even if the sun had not shone that morning on Anna Dorothea. 

The stork covered her hut till her death. I sang at her grave! ”• 
aaid the Wind. “ I sang at her father’s grave; I know where ms grave 
is, and w'here hers is, and nobody else knows it. 

“ New times, changed times! The old high road now runs through 
cultivated fields; the new road winds among the trim ditches, and soon 
the railway will come with its train of carriages, and rush over the 
graves which are forgotten like the names — hu-ush! passed away! 
passed away! 

“ That is the story of Waldemar Daa and his daughters. Tell it 
better, any of you, if you know how,” said the.Wind, and turned away 
—and he was gone. 


FIVE OUT OF ONE SHELL. 


Tfeee wore five peas in one shell: they were green, and the pod was 
green, and so they thought all the world was green; and that was just 
as it should be! The shell grew, and the peas grew; they accommodated 
themselves to circumstances, sitting all in a row. The sun shone with¬ 
out, and warmed the husk, and the rain made it cleai'' and transparent; 
it was mild and agreeable in the bright day and in the dark night, just 
as it should be, and the peas as they sat there became bigger and 
bigger, and more and more thoughtful, for something they must do. 

“Are we to sit here everlastingly?” asked one. ‘*I’m afraid wo 
shall become hard by long sitting. It seems to mo there must be some¬ 
thing outside—I have a kind of inkling of it.” • 

And weeks went by. The peas became yellow, and the pod also. 

“ All the world’s turning yellow,” said they; and they bad a right 
to say it. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. The shell was tom off, passed 
through human hands, and glided down into the pocket of a jacket, in 
•company with other full pods. 

“ Now we shall soon be opened! ” they said; and that is just what 
they were waiting for. 

“ I should like to know who of us will get farthest! ” skid the smallest 
of the five. “ Yes,* now it will soon show itself.” 

What is to be will be,” said the biggest. « 

“ Crack! ” the pod burst, and all the five peas rolled out into the 
bright sunshine. Ihere they lay in a child’s hand. A little boy was 
•clutching them, and said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter; and 
he put one in directly and shot it out. 

“ Now I’m flying out into the wide world, catch me if you can!” And 
he was gone. 
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“ I,’* said the eecond, I shall fly straight into the sun. That *8 a 
shell worth looking at, and one that exactly suits me.” And away he went. 

“We *11 go to sleep wlierever we arrive,” said the two next, “ but we 
shall roll on all the same.” And they certainly rolled and tumbled down 
on the ground before they got into the pea-shooter; but they were put 
in for aU that. “We shdl go farthest,” said they. 

“ What is to happen will happen,” said the last, as ho was shot forth 
out of the pea-shooter; and he flew up against the old board under the 
garret w'indow, just into a crack which was filled up with moss and soft 
mould; and the moss closed round him; there he lay, a prisoner indeed, 
but not forgotten by provident nature. 

“ What is to happen will happen,” said he. 

Within, in tlwj little garret, lived a poor woman, who went out in the 
day to clean stoves, chop wood small, and to do other hard work of the 
same kind, for she was strong and industrious too. But she always 
remained poor; and at liome in the garret lay her half-grown only 
daughter, who was very delicate and weak; for a whole year she had 
kept her bed, and it seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 

“ She is going to her little sister,” the woman said. “ I had only the 
two children, and it was 3 ?.ot an easy thing to provide for both, but the 
good God provided for one of them by taking her home to Himself; 
now I should be glad to keep the other that was left me ; but I suppose 
they arc not to remain separated, and my sick girl will go to her sister 
in heaven.” 

But the sick girl remained where she was. She lay quiet and patient 
all day long wliile her mother went to cam money out of doors, it was 
spring, and early in the morning, just as the mother was about to go out 
to work, the sun shone mildly and pleasantly through the little window, 
and threw its rays across tlie floor; and the sick girl fixed her eyes, on 
the lowest pane in the window. 

“ Wliat may that green thing be that looks in at the window ? It is 
moving in the 'wnnd.” 

And the mother stepped to the window, and half opened it. “ Oh! ** 
said she, “ on my word, that is a little pea which has taken root here, 
and is putting out its little leaves. How can it bsve got here into the 
crack ? That is a little garden with which you can amuse yourself.” 

And the sick girl’s bod was moved nearer to the window, so that she 
could always see the growing pea; and the mother went forth to her 
work. 

“ Mother, I think I shall get well,** said the sick child in the eyening. 
“ The sun shone in upon me to-day delightfully warm. The little pea 
is prospering famously, qnd I slioU prosper too, and get up, and go out 
into the warm sunshine.** 

“ God grant it! ’* said the mother, hut she did not believe it would be 
BO; hut she took care to prop with a little stick the green plant which 
had given her daughter the pleasant thoughts of life, so that it might 
sot be broken by the wind; she tied a piece of string to the window- 
'1^1 and to the upper part of the frame, so that ti^ie pea might have 
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'eometliing round wUoh it could twine, when it shot up: and it did 
shoot up mdeed--Hone could see how it g^ew ever^ day. 

“ Beaily, here is a flower coming! ” said the woman one day; and now 
she began to cherish the hope that her sick daughter would recover. 
She remembered that lately we child had spoken much more cheerfully 
than before, that in the last few days she had risen up in bed of her own 
adeord, and had sat upright, loolmg with delighted'eyes at the. little 
gsrden in which only one plant grew, A week afterwards the invalid 
^ the first time sat up for a whole hour. Quite happy, she sat there 
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in the warm sunshine; the window was opened, and outside before it 
stood a pink pea blossom, fully blown, llie sick girl bent down and 
gently kissed the delicate leaves. This day was like a festival. 

“ The Heavenly Father Himself has planted that pea, and caused it to 
prosper, to be a joy to you, and to me also, my blessed child! ’* said the 
ghid mother; and she smiled at the flower, as if it had been a good 
angel. 

But about the other peas ? Why, the one who flew out into the wide 
world and said, “ Catch me if you can,** fell into the gutter on the roof, 
and found a home in a pigeon*8 crop; the two lazy ones got just as far, 
for they, too, were eaten up by pigeons, and thus, at any rate, they were 
of some real use; but the fourth, who wanted to go up into the sun, fell 
into the sink, and lay there in the dirty water for weeks and weeks, and 
swelled prodigiously, 

I “How beautifully fat I*m growing! ** said the Pea. “I shall burst at 
last; and I don’t tmnk any pea can do more than that. 1 *m the moat 
remarkable all the five tliat were in the shell.” 

And the Sink said he was right. 

But the young girl at the garret window stood there with gleaming 
eyes, with the roseate hu3 of health on her cheeks, and folded her thin 
hands over the pea blossom, and thanked Heaven for it. 

“ I,’* said the Sink, “ stand up for my own pea.** 


THE METAL PIG. 

In’ the city of Florence, not far from the JBiazza del Orandwsay there 
runs a little cross street, I think it is called Porta Rosa. In this street, 
in front of a kind of market hall where vegetables are sold, there lies a 
Pig artistically fashioned of metal. The fresh dear w'ater pours from 
the jaws of the creature, which has become a blackish-green from age; 
only the snout shines as if it had been polished, and indeed it has been, 
by, many hundreds of children and hzzaroniy who seize it with their 
hands, and place their mouths close to the mouth of the animal, to drink. 
It is a perfect picture to see the well-shaped creature clasped by a hadf 
naked boy, who lays his red lips against its jaw. 

Every one who comes to Florence can easily,find the place; he need 
only ask the first beggar he meets for the Metal Pig, and he will find it. 

It was late on a winter evening. The mountains were covered with 
snow; but the moon shone, and moonlight in Italy is just as good as 
the light of a murky Northern winters day; nay, it is better, for the air 
shines and lifts us up, while in the North the cold grey leaden covering 
seems to press us downwards to the earth—^the cold damp e^h, which 
will once press down our coffin. 

In the Grand Duke’s palace garden, under a pemthoufm roof, Where a 
thoi^aand roses bloom in winter, a little ragged boy bad been sitting all 
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day long, a boy who might serve as a type of Italy, pretty and smiling, 
and yet sofiering. He was hungry and thirsty, but no one gave him any¬ 
thing ; and when it became dark, and the garden was to be closed, the 
porter turned him out. Long he stood musmg.on the bridge that spans 
the Amo, and looked at the stars, whose light glittered m the water 
between him and the splendid marble bridge of Della Trinitd. 

He took the way towards the Metal Fig, half knelt down, clasped his 
arms round it, put his mouth against its shining snout, and drank the 
fresh water in deep draughts. Close by lay a few loaves of salad and 
one or two chestnuts; these were his supper. No one was in the street 
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hut himself—it belonged to Him alone and; bo boldly sat down on the 
Kg’. bock, bent forward, so that his curly bead rested on the head of the 
animal, and before he was aware fell asleep. 

^ It was midnight. The Metal Pig stirred, and he heard it say quite 
distinrtly, " Ton little lioy, hold tight, for now I am going to run,” and 
away it wm with him. This was a wonderful ride. First they got to 
the Piazza del Orandueuy and the metal horse which carries the DukeV 
statue neighed aloud, the painted coats of arms An the o^d council-house 
looked like transparent pictures, and Michael Angelo’s “ David ” swang 
his sling: there was a strange life stirring among them. The metal groups 
rejoagenting persons, and me rape of the Babines, stood there as if -they 
were idive: a cry of mortal fear escaped them, and resounded oyer the 
eplmidid smiare. 

Tdj the Pahazo De^i m tiie arcade, where the nobility aeseoiblb 
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for the Carnival amusements, the Metal Pig stopped. “ Hold tight,” 
said the creature, “ for now we are going up stairs.” The little boy 
spoke not a word, fur he was half frightened half delighted. 

They came into a long gallery where the boy had already been. The 
walls shone with pictures; here stood statues and busts, all in the most 
* charming light, as if it had been broad day; but the most beautiful of all 
' was when the door of a side room opened: the little boy could remember 
the splendour that was there, but on this night everything shone in the 
moat glorious colours. 

Here stood a beautiful woman, as radiant in beauty as nature and the 
greatest master of sculpture could make her; she moved her graceful 
limbs, dolphins sprang at her feet, and immortality shone out of her eyes. 
'Fhe world calls lier the Venus de Medici. By her side are statues in 
which the spirit of life has been breathed into the stone; they are hand¬ 
some unclothed men. One was sharpening a sword, and, was called the 
Grinder; the Wrestling Gladiators formed another group; and the sword 
was sharpened, and they strove for the goddess of beauty. 

The boy was dazzled by all this pomp: the walls gleamed with bright 
colours, and everything was life and movement. 

What splendour, what ^beauty shone from hall to hall! and the little 
boy saw everything plainly, for the Metal Pig went step by step from one 
picture to another through all this scene of magnificence. Each fresh 
glory effaced the last. One picture only fixed itself firmly in his soul 
especially, throug?! the very happy children introduced into it, for these 
the little boy fancied he had greeted in the daylight. 

Many persons ^ass by this picture with indifference, and yet it con¬ 
tains a treasure of poetry. It represents the Saviour descending into 
hell. But these are not the damned whom the spectator sees around 
him, they are heathen. The Florentine Agniolo Bronzino painted this 
picture. Moat beautiful is the expression on the faces of trie children, 
—the full confidence that they will get to heaven: two little beings are 
already embracing, and one little one stretclies out his hand towards 
another who stands below him, and points to himself as if he were 
saying, “ I am going to heaven! ” The older people stand uncertain, 
hoping, but bowing in humble adoration before the Lord Jesus. The 
boy’s eyes rested longer on this picture than on any other. The Metal 
Pig stood ‘still before it. A low sigh was beard; did it come from the 
picture or from the animal ? The boy lifted up his hands towards the 
smiling children; then the Pig ran away with .him, away through the 
open vestibule. 

** Thanks and. blessings to you, you dear thing! ” said the little boy, 
and caressed the Metal Tig, as it sprang dowm the steps with him. 

“ Thanks and blessings to yourself,” replied the Metal Pig. “ I have 
helped you, and you haye helped me, for only with an innocent child on 
my back do I receive power to rim! Yes, you see, I may even step 
into the rays of the lamp in front of the picture of the Madonna, only 
I not go into the <murch. But from without, when you are with 
me,*l may look in throu^ the open door. Bo not get down from my 
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back; if you do so, 1 shall lie dead as you see me iu the day-time at tho 
Porto Sosa.'* 

“ I will stay with you, my dear creature!” cried the child. 

So they went in hot haste through the streets of Florence, out into 
the place before the church of Santa Croce. The folding doors flew open, 
and lights gleamed out from the altar through the church into tho 
deserted square. 

A wonderful blaze of light streamed forth from a monument in tho 
left aisle, and a thousand moving stars seemed to form a glory round it. 
A coat of arms shone upon the grave, a red ladder in a blue field seemed 
to glow like fire. It was the gravo of Galileo. Tho monument is 
unadorned, but the red ladder is a significant emblem, as if it w'ore that 
of art, for in art the way always leads up a burning ladder, towards 
heaven. Tho prophots of mind soar upwards fowards heaven, like Elias 
of old. 

To the right, in the aisle of the church, every statue on the richly 
carved sarcophagi seemed endowed with life. Here stood Michael 
Angelo, there Dante with the laurel wreath round his brow, Alfieri and 
Machiavelli; for here the great men, the pride of Italy, rest side by 
side.* It is a glorious church, far more beautiful tl]^ the marble 
cathedral of Florence, though not so large. 

It seemed as if the marble vestments stirred, as if tho great forms 
raised their heads higher and looked up, amid song and music, to the 
bright altar glowing with colour, where the white-clad boys swing the 
golden censers; and the strong fragrance streamed out of the church 
into the open square. 

The boy stretched forth his hand towards tho gleaming light, and in a 
moment the Metal Pig resumed its headlong career: he was obliged to 
cling tightly; and the wind whistled about his ears; he heard the church 
door creak on its hinges as it closed; but at the same moment his senses 
seemed to desert him, he felt a cold shudder pass ojrer him, and awoke. 

It was morning, and he w'as still sitting on the Metal Pig, which 
stood where it always stood on the Porta Sosa^ and he had slipped half 
off its back. 

Fear and trembling filled the soul of the boy at the thought of her 
whom he called mother, and who had yesterday sent him forth to bring, 
money; for he had none, and was hungry’ and thirsty. Once more he 
clasped his arms round the neck of his metal horse, kissed its lips, and 
nodded farewell to it. , Then he wandered away into one of the nar¬ 
rowest streets, where there was scarcely room for a laden ass. A great 
iron-clamped^ door stood ajar; he passed through it, and climbed up 
brick stair with dirty walla and a rope for a ba^trade, till he came to 


* Oppodto to the grave tit Gaineo le the tomb of Michael Anvolo. On the monument hie bnet 
fa dlapiaved. with three flgurea, repreeentlng .Sculpture, Painting, and Architeetura Cloae by ia 
a monument to Dante, whose oorpae ia interr<'4 at Ravenna; on this monument Italy is reprn- 
aeiitfd pointiug toacolonal statue of the poet, while Poetry weetw over his loss. A few muHS 
fisrther on Is Alfleii** monument, adorned with laurel, the Ivre, and dramatic masks t Italy 
woepant bis grave. UacbiavelU doses the aeries of celebrated men. 
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au open gallery hung with rags; from here a flight of stairs led down 
into the court, where there was a fountain, and great iron wires led up 
to the difierent storeys, and many water-buckets hung side by side, and 
at times the roller creaked, and one of the buckets would dance into the 
air, swaying so that the water splashed out of it down into the court- 
I yard. A second ruinous brick staircase here led upwards. Two fiussian 
sailors were running briskly down, and almost overturned the poor boy: 
they were going home from their nightly carouse. A large woman, no 
longer young, followed them. 

“ What do you bring homo ? ” she asked the boy. 

Don’t be angry,” he pleaded. “ 1 received nothing—nothing at 
all.” And he seized the mother’s dress, and would have kissed it. 

They went into the little room. I will not describe it, but only say that 
there stood in it an earthern pot with handles, made for holding fire, and 
called a marito. This pot she took in her arms, warmed her fingers, and 
pushed the boy with her elbow. 

“ Certainly you must have brought some money ? ” said she. 

The boy wept, and she struck him with her foot, so that he cned 
aloud. 


“ Will you be silent, ot' I ’ll break your screaming head!” 

And she brandished the fire-pot which she hold in her hand. The boy 
crouched down to .tho earth with a scream of terror. Then a neighbour 


stepped in, also with a marito in her arms. 
” FeHcita,” shousaid, what are you doin 


” FeHcita,” shousaid, what are you doing to the child ? ” 

“ The child is mine,” retorted I'elicita. “ I can murder him if I like, 


and you too, Giannina.” 

And she swung her fire-pot. The other lifted up hers in self-defence,, 
nnd the two pots clashed together with such fury that fragments, fire, and 
ashes flew about the room; but at the same moment tlie boy rushed out 
at the door, sped across the courtyard, and fled from the house. The poor 
child ran till he was quite out of breath. He stopped by the church, 
whose great doors had opened to him the previous night, and went in. 
lilverytlung was radiant. The boy knelt down at the Jurat grave on the 
right liand, the grave of Michael Angelo, and soon he sobbed aloud. 
People came and went, and Moss was performed; but no one noticed the 
boy, only on elderly citizen stood still, looked at him, and then went 
aww like the rest. . „ 

Hunger and thirst tormented the child; he was quite faint and ill, 
and he crept into a comer between tho marble monuments, and went to 
sleep. Towards evening. he was awakened a tug at his sleeve; he 
started up, and the same citizen stood before him. 

“ Are you ill ? Whefe do you live ? Have you been here all day ?’* 
were three of the many questions the old man asked of him. 

He answered, and the old man took him into his little house, close by, 
in a back street. They came into a glover’s workshop, where a woman 
sat sewing busily. A little white Spitz dog, so closdy shaven that his 
pink skin could M seen, frisked about on the table and pmboUed before 
tl^e boy. 
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Innocent souls soon make acquaintance/* said the woman. 

And she caressed the boj] ana the doz. 'The good people rave the 
diild food and drink, and said he should be permitted to stav the night 
with them; and next day Father Guiseppe would speak to his mother. 
A little simple bed was assigned to him, but for him who had often 
slept on the nard stones it was a royal couch; and he slept sweetly, and 
dreamed of the splendid pictures and of the Metal Pig. 

Father Guiseppe went out next morning: the poor child was not glad 
of this, for ho knew that the object of the errand was to send him back 
to his mother. He wept, and kissed the merry little dog, and the woman 
nodded approvingly at both. 

What news did Father Guiseppe bring homo ? He spoke a great 
deal with his wife, and she nodded and stroked the boy's cheek. 

“ He is a capital lad! ” said she. “ He may become an accomplished 
glove-maker, like you; and look what delicate fingers he has! Madonna 
intended him for a glove-maker.** 

And the boy stayed in the house, and the woman herself taught him 
to sew: ho ate well, slept well, and became merry, and began to tease 
Bellissima, as the little dog was called; but the woman grew angry at 
this, and scolded and threatened him with^ber finger. This touched 
the boy’s heart, and he sat thoughtful in his little chamber. This 
chamber looked upon the street in which skins were dried; there were 
thick bars of iron before his window. He could not sleep, for the Metal 
Pig was alw^s present in his thoughts, and suddenly he heard outside 
a pit-pat. That must be the Pig! He sprang t<r the window, but 
nothing was to be seen—^it had passed by already. 

“ Hmp the gentleman to carry his box of colours,** said the woman 
next morning to the boy, when their young neighbour the artist passed 
by, carrying a paint-box and a large rolled canvas. 

The boy took the box and followed the painter; they betook them¬ 
selves to the gallery, and mounted the same staircase which he remem- 
bered well from the night when he had ridden on the Metal Pig. He 
recognized the statues and pictures, the beautiful marble Yenus, and the 
Venus that lived in the picture; and again he saw the Madonna, and the 
Saviour, and St. John. 

They stood still before the picture by Bronzino, in which Christ is 
descending into hell, and the cmldren smiling around him in the sweet 
expectation of heaven. The poor child smiled too, for be felt as if his 
heaven were here. 

“ Go home now,** said the pointer, when the boy had stood until the 
.other hod set up his easel. 

“ May I see you paint ? **. Osked ttie boy. /* May I see you put the 
picture upon this white canvas P ** 

'** 1 am not going to pmnt yet,** replied the man ; and he brought out 
a piece of white clwlk. Hin hand moved quickly ; his eye meaaured the 
great picture, and though nothing appeared but a thin line, the figure 
of the Saviour stood there, as in the coloured picture. 

** Why don’t you go P ** said the painter. 
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And the boy wondered homo silently, and seated himself on the table 
and learned to sew gloves. 

But all day long his thoughts were in the picture gallery; and bo it 
came that he pricked his-fingers, and waB awkward; but he did not 
tease Bellissima. When evening came, and when the house door stood 
open, he crept out: it was cold but starlight, a bright beautiful evening. 
Away he went through tlie already deserted streets, and soon came to 
the Metal Fig. lie bent down on it, kissed its shining mouth, and seated 
himself on its back. 

“ You happy creature!” he said; ** how I have longed for you! We 
must take a ride to-night.” 

The Metal Pig lay motionless, and the fresh stream gushed forth 
from its mouth.. The little boy sat astride on its back: then something 
tugged at his clothes. He looked dowm, and tlusre was Bellissima-- 
littlo smooth-shaven Bellissima—barking as if she would •have said, 
“ Here am I too: why are you sitting there ? ” A fiery dragon could 
not have terrified the boy so much as did the little dog in this place. 
Bellissima in the street, and not dressed^ as the old lady called it! What 
would be the end of it ? The dog never came out in winter, except 
attired in a little lamb-skjn, which had been cut out and made into a 
coat for him; it was made to fasten with a red ribbon round the little 
dog’s neck and body, and was adorned with bows and with bells. The 
dog looked almost like a little kid, when in winter he got permission to 
patter out with his mistress. Bellissima was outside, and not dressed! 
what would be thef end of it ? All his fancies were put to flight; yet 
the boy kissed the Metal Pig once more, and then took Bellissima on 
his arm: the little thing trembled with cold, therefore the boy ran as 
fasi ns he could. 

“ What are you running away with there ? ” asked two police soldiers 
whom he met, and at whom Bellissima barked. “ Where liave you stolen 
that pretty dog ? ” they asked, and they took it away from him. 

“ Oh, give it back to me! ” cried the boy despairingly. 

“ If you have not stolen him, you may say at homo that the dog may 
be sent for from the watch-house,” And they told him where the watch- 
house was, and went away vrith Bellissima. 

Here was a terrible calamity! The boy di'd not know whether he 
should jump into the Amo, or go home and confess everything j they 
would certainly kill him, he thought. 

“ But I win gladly be killed; then I shall die and get to heaven,” he 
reasoned. And-he went home, principally with the idea of being killed. 

The door was locked, and he could not reach the knocker; no one 
was ili the street, but stone lay there, and with this he thundered 
at the door. 

“ Who is there P ” cried somebody from within. 

“ It is I,” said he. “ The dog is gone. Open the door, and then kill me 1 ” 

There was quite a panic. Madame W'as especially concerned for poor 
Bellissima. She immediately looked at the wall, where the dog’s wess 
usually hung, and there was the little lamb-skin. 
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“ BeUissima in the watch-house! ” she cried aloud. You bad hoy! 
How did you entice her out ? She ’ll he frozen, the poor delicate little 
thing! among those rough soldiers.” 

The father was at once dispatched—^the woman lamented and the hoy 
wept. All the inhahitants of the house came together, and among the 
rest the painter; he took the hoy between his knees and questioned 
him; and in broken sentences he heard the whole story about the Metal 
Pig and the gallery, which was certainly rather incomprehensible. 

^e painter consoled the little fellow, and tried to calm the old lady’s 
anger; but she would not be pacified until the father came in with 
Bellissima, who had been among the soldiers; then there was great 
rejoicing; and the painter caressed the boy, and gave him a hand-full of 
pictures. 

Oh, those were capital pieces — such funfiy heads! — and truly the 
Metal Pig'was there among them, bodily. Oh, nothing could be more 
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superb! By means of a few strokes it was made to stand there on the 
paper, and even the house that stood behind it w'as sketched in. 

Oh for the ability to draw and paint! He who could do this could 
comure up the whole world around him! 

On the first leisure moment of the following day, the little fellow 
seized the pencil, and on the back of one of the pictures he attempted 
to <!P^y the drawing of the Metal Pig, and he succeeded!—it was cer¬ 
tainly rather crooked, rather up ana down, oae leg thick and another 
thin; but still it was to be recognized, and he rejoiced himself at it. 
The pencil would not quite work as it should do, that he could well 
observe; but on the next day a second Metal Pig was drawn by the side of 
the first, and this looked a hundred times better; and'the third was alreadj 
80 good that every one could tell what it was meant for. 

But the glpve-making prospered little, and the orders given in the 
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town were executed but elowly; for tbe Metal IPig bad taught him that 
all pictures may be drawn on paper; and Florence is a picture-book for 
any one who chooses to turn over its pages. On the JPiazza del Triniid 
stands a slender pillai', and upon it the goddess of justice, blindfolded 
and with her scales in her hand. Soon she was placed on the paper, 
and it was the little glove-maker’s boy who placed her there. The col¬ 
lection of pictures increased, but as yet it only contained representations 
of lifeless olijects, when one day BeUissima came gambolling before him. 

“ Stand stiU! ” said he, then you shall be made b^utiful and pit 
into my collection.” 

But BeUissima would hot stand still, so she had to be bound fast; her 
head and tail were tied, and she barked and jumped, and the string 
bad to be pulled tight; and then the signora came in. 

You wicked boy!—^The poor creature! ” was all she could utter. 

And she pushed the boy aside, thrust him away with her foot, forbade 
him to enter her house again, and called him a most ungrateful good-for- 
nothing and a wicked boy; and then weeping, she kissed her little half 
strangled BeUissima. 

At this very moment the painter came down stairs, and here is the 
turning-point of the story. 

In the year 1834 there was an exhibition in the Academy of Arts at 
Florence. Two pictures, placed side by side, coUected a number of 
spectators. The smaUer of the two represented a merry little boy who 
sat drawing, with a Uttle white Spitz dog, curiously shorn, for his model; 
but the animal would not stand still, and was therefore bound by a 
string fastened to its head and its tail. There was a truth and life in 
this picture that interested every one. The painter was said to be a 
young Florentine, who had been found in the streets in his childhood, 
had ^en brought up by an old glove-maker, and had taught himself to 
draw. It was further said that a painter, now become famous, had dis¬ 
covered this talent just as the boy was to be sent awhy for tying up the 
favourite little dog of Madame, and using it as a model. 

The glove-maker’s boy had become a great painter: the picture proved 
this, and still more the larger picture that stood beside it. Here was 
represented only one figure, a handsome boy, clad in rags, asleep m the 
streets, and leaning against the Metal Pig in the JPorta Itosa street. All 
the spectators knew the spot. The child’s arms rested upon the head 
of the Pig; the little fellow was fast asleep, and the lamp before the 
picture of the Madonna threw a strong efiectivo light on the pale ddd- 
cate face of the child—-it was a beautiful picture! A great gilt iiraune 
surrounded it, and on one comer of the frame a laurel wreath bad becm 
bung; but a black band*wound unseen amoim the green leaves, and A' 
streamer of crape hung down from it. For witiiin t|ie last few days the 
young artist had—died! 
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THE SNOW QUEEN. 

I«r ERYKX STORIES. 

FIEST STOEY. 

Which treats of the Mirror and Fragments. 

Look you, now we ’re going to begin. When we are at the end of 
the story we shall know more than we do now, for he was a bad goblin. 
He was one of the very worst, fop he was a demon. One day he was in 
yeij' good spirits, for he had made a mirror which had this peculiarity, 
that eveiything good and beautiful that was reflected in it shrank toge¬ 
ther into almost nothing, but that whatever was worthless and looked 
ugly became prominent and looked worse than ever. The most lovely' 
landscapes seen in this mirror looked like boiled spinach, and the best 
people became hideous, or stood on their heads and had no bodies; their 
xhoes were so distorted as to be unrecognizable, and a single freckle waa>i 
shown spread out over nose and mouth. That was very amusing, the* 
demon said. Whw a good pious thought passed through any TOr8on*B{ 
mind, these were again shown in the mOTor, so that the demon chuckled 
at his artistic invention. Those who visited the goblin school—^for he 
kept a goblin school—declared everywhere that'a wonder had been 
wrought. Tor now, they asserted, one could see, for the first time, how 
the world and the people in it really looked. Kow they wanted to fly 
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up to heaven, to sneer and scoff at the angels themselves. The higher 
they with the mirror, the more it grinned; they could 'scarcely 
hold it fast. They flew higher and higher, and then the mirror trem-. 
bled so terribly amid its grinning that it fell down out of their hands to 
the earth, where it was shattered into a hundred million million and 
more fragments. And now this mirror occasioned much more unhap¬ 
piness than before; for some of the fragments were scarcely so large as 
a barleycorn, and these flow about in the world, and whenever they flew 
into any one’s eye they stuck there, and those .people saw everything 
wrongly, or had only eyes for the bad side of a thing, for every little 
fragment of the mirror had retained the same power which the whole 
glass possessed. A few persons even got a fragment of the mirror into 
their neorts, and that was terrible indeed, for such a heart became a 
block of ice. A few fragments of the mirror were so large that they 
were used as window-panes, but it was a bad thing to look at one’s 
friends through these panes; other pieces were made into spectacles, 
and then it went badly when people put on these spectacles to see 
rightly and to be just; and then the demon laughed till his paunch 
shook, for it tickled him so. But without, some little fragments of glass 
still floated about in the air —and now we shall hear. 


SECOND STOJIT. 

'A Little Loj! and a Little Girl. 

In the great town, where there ore many houses and so many people 
that there is not room enough for every one to have a little garden, and 
where consequently most persons are compelled to be contentTwith some 
flowers in flower-pots, were two poor children ^ho possessed a garden 
somewhat larger than a flower-pot. They were not brother and, sister, 
but they loved each other quite as much as if they had been. Their 
parents lived just opposite each other in two garrets, there where the 
roof of one neighbour’s house joined that of another; and where the 
water-pipe ran between the two houses was a little window; one had 
only to step across the pipe to get from one window to the other. 

The parents of each child had a great box, in which grew kitchen 
herbs that they used, and a little rose bush; there was one in each box, 
and they grew &mously. Now, it occurred to the parents to place the 
boxes across the pipe, so that they reached from one window to another, 
and looked quite like two embankments of flowers. Pea plants hv 
down over the boxes, andsthe rose bushes shot forth long twigs, whi(£ 
clustered round the windows and bent down towards each other: it was 
almost like a triumphal arch of flowers and leaves. As the boxes were 
very high, and the children knew that they might not creep upon them, 
they often obtained permission to step out upon the roof behind the 
boxes, and to sit upon their little stools under* the roses, and there they 
4SOuld play capitally. 
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In the winter there was an end of this amusement. The windows 
were sometimes quite frozen all over. But then thej’ wanned copper 
shillings on the stove, and held the warm coins against the frozen pane; 
and tl^ made a capital peep-hole, so round, so round! and behind it 
gleamed a pretty mild eye at each window; and these eyes belonged to 
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the little hoy and the little girl. His name was Kay and the little girl’s 
was Gterda. • 

In the summer they could get to one another at onq bound; but in 
the winter they had to go down and up the long staircase, while tlm 
snow woe pelting without. 

^ Those are the whit^hees sWarming,” said the old grandmother. 

''Bave they-a Queen-bee? ashed the little boy. Jror he knew that^ 
there is one among the rral bees. 
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“ Yes, they have one,” replied grandmamma. “ She always flies where 
they swarm thickest. She is the largest of them aU, mid never remains 
quiet upon the earth; she flies up again into the black cloud. Many a 
» midnight she is flying through the streets of the town, and looks in at 
the windows, and then they freeze in such a strange way, and look like 
flowers.” 

“ Yes, I’ve seen that! ” cried both the children; and now they knew 
that it was true. 

“ Can the Snow Queen come in here ?” asked the little girl, 

“ Only let her come,” cried the boy; “ I ’ll set her upon the warm 
stove, and then she’ll melt.” 

But grandmother smoothed his hair, and told some other tales. 

In the evening, when little Kay was at home and half undressed, he 
clambered upon the chair by the window, and looked through the little 
hole. A few flakes of snow were tallmg outside, and one of them, the 
largest of them all, remained lying on the edge of one of the flower> 
boxes. The snow-flake grew larger and larger, and at last became a 
maiden clothed in the finest white gauze, put together of millions of 
atarry flakes. She was beautiful and delicate, but of ice—of shining, 
glittering ice. Yet she wici alive; her eyes flashed like two dear stars, 
but there was no peace or rest in them. She nodded towards the 
window, and beckoned with her hand. The little boy was frightened, 
and sprang down from the chair; then it seemed as if a great bird flew' 
by outside, in fron^ of the window. 

Next day there was a cloar frost, and then the spring came; the sun 
shone, the ^en sprouted forth, the swallows built nests, the windows 
were opened, and the littlo children again sat in their garden high up in 
the roof, over all the floors. 

How splendidly the roses bloomed this summer! The little girl had 
learned a psalm, in which mention was made of roses; and, in speaking 
of roses, she thought of her own; and she song it to the little boy, and 
he sang, too,— 

"Tho rosea will fade and paas away, 

Hut wo tho Ghnst-child slull boo one day.'* 

And the little ofles held each other by the hand, kissed the roses; looked 
at God’s bright sunshine, and spoke to it, as if the Christ-child were 
there. What splendid summer days those were! How beautiful it 
was without, among the fresh rose bushes, which seemed as if they 
would never leave off blooming! » 

Kay and Gerda sat and looked at the picture-book of beast» and 
birds. Then it was, whiie the clock was just striking twelve on the 
church tower, that Kay said, 

” Oh! something stnick nHy heart and pricked me in the ^e.” 

The little girl feu upon his neck; he blmked his eyes. No, there was 
nothing at ail to be seen. 

“ I think It is gone,” said he; but it was not gone. It was just one of 
those glass fragments which sprang from the mirror—*the magic mirror 
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that we remember well, the ugly glass that maue everything great and 
good which was mirrored in it to seem small and mean, but in which the 
mean and the wicked thin^ were brought out in relief, and every fault 
was noticeable at once. Poor little Kay had also received a splinter just 
in his heart, and that will now soon become like a lump of ice. It did 
not hurt him now, but the splinter was still there. 

“ "Why do you cry ? ” he asked. “ You look ugly like that. There’s 
nothing the matter with me. Oh, fie! ” he suddenly exclaimed, that 
rose is worm-eaten, and this one is ^uite crooked. After all, they ’re ugly 
roses. They ’re like the box in which they stand.” 

And then he kicked the box with his foot, and tore both the roses off. 

“ Kay, what are you about ? ” cried the little girl. 

And .when he noticed her fright he tore off another rose, and then 
sprang in at his own window, away from pretty little Gerda. 

When she afterwards came with her picture-book, he said it was only 
fit for babies in arms; and when grandmother told stories he always came 
in with a hut; and when he could manage it, he would get behind her, 
put on a pair of s'pectacles, and talk just as she did; he could do that 
very cleverly, and the people laughed at him. Soon he could mimic the 
speech and the gait of everybody in the stseet. Everything that was 
pecuiiar or ugly about him Kay could imitate; and people said, “ That 
boy must certainly have a remarkable head.” But it was the gloss that 
stuck deep in his heart; so it happened that he even teased little Gerda, 
who loved him with all her heart. ^ 

His games now became quite different from what they were before; 
they became quite sensible. One winter’s day when it snowed he came 
out with a great burning-glass, held up the blue tail of his coat, and let 
the snow-flakes fall upon it. 

“ Now look at the glass, Gerda,” said he. 

And every flake of snow was magnified, and looked like a splendid 
flower, or #8tar with ten points: it was beautiful* to behold. 

” See how clever that is,” said Kay. “ That’s much more interesting 
than real flowers; and there is not a sin^e fault in it—^they ’re quite 
regular until they begin to melt.” 

Soon after Kay came in thick gloves, and with his sledge upon bis back. 
He called up to Gerda, “ I’ve got leave to go into the great square, where 
the other boys play,” and he was gone. 

In the great square the boldest among the boys often tied their sledges 
to the country people’s carts, and thus rode with them .a good way. 
They went capi^dly. When they were in the midst of their playing 
there came a great sledge. It was painted quite white, and in it sat 
smnebody wrapped in a rough white tur, and wth a white rough cap on 
his head, ^e sledge drove twice round the square, and Kay bound his 
little sledge to it, and so he drove on ^th it. It went faster and faster, 
straight into the, next street. The man who drove turned round ind 
nodded in a friendly way to Kay; it was as if they knew one another: 
each time when Kay wan^ to cast Iodise his little sledge, the stranger 
nodded again, and then .Kay remained where he was^ and thus they 
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drove out at the town gate. Then the snow began to &ll so rapidly that 
the boy could not sec a baud’s breadth before him, but still he drove on. 
Now he hastily dropped the cord, so as to get loose from the great sledge, 
but that was- no use, for his sledge was fast bound to the other, and they 
went on like tho wind. Then he called out quite loudly, but nobody 
heard him; and the snow beat down, and the sledge flew onward; every 
now and then it gave a jump, and they seemed to be flying over hedges 
and ditches. The boy was quite frightened. He wanted to say his prayer, 
but could remember nothing but the multiplication table. 

The snow-flakes became larger and larger; at last they looked like great 
while fowls. All at onc(« they sprang aside and the great sledge stopped, 
and the person who had driven it rose up. The fur and the cap were 
made altogether of ice. It vras a lady^ tall and slender, and briluantly 
white; il was the Snow Queen. 

“Wo liave driven wx‘ll! ” said she, “ But why do you tremble with 
cold ? C’reep into ray fur.” 

And she seated him beside her in her own sledge, and wrapped the 
fur round him, and he felt as if ho sank into a snow-drift. 

“ Are jou still cold ? “ asked she, and then she kissed him on the forer 
head. ^ 

Oh, that was colder than ice; it went quite through to his heart, half 
of w hich was already a lump of ice: he felt as if he were going to die; 
hut only for a moment; for then he seemed quiet well, and ho did not 
notice the cold all about him. 

“]\Jy sledge! don’t forget my sledge.” 

That was the first thing he thought of; and it was bound fast to one 
of the wrhite chickens, and this chicken flew behind him with tho sledge 
upon its back. Tho Snow Queen kissed Kay again, and then he had for¬ 
gotten little Gerda, his grandmother, and all at home. 

“ Now you shall have no more kisses,” said she, “ for if you did I should 
kiss you to death.” | 

Kay looked at her. She was so beautiful, ho could not imagine a more 
sensible or lovely face; she did not appear to him to bo made of ice now 
as before*, when she sat at the window and beckoned to him. In his 
eyes she was perfect; he did not feel at all afraid. He told her that he 
could do mental arithmetic as far as fractions, that he knew the number 
of square miles, and the number of inbabitants in the country. And 
she always smiled, and then it seemed to him that what he knew wa^ 
not enough, and he looked up into the wide sky, and she flew with hint 
high up upon the black cloud, and the storm blew and whistled; it 
seemed as though the wind sang old songs. They flew over woods and 
lakes, over sea and land:«below them roared the cold wind, the wolves 
howled, the snow crackled; over them flew the black screaming crows; 
but above all the moon shone bright and clear, and Kay looked at the 
long, long winter night; by day he slept at the feet of the Queen. 
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THIRD STORY. 

T/ie Floioer Garden of the Woman who could Conjure, 

But how did it fare with little Gerda when Kay did not return ? 
What could have become of him ? No one knew, no one could give 
information. J'he boys only told that they had seen him bind, his sledge 
to another very large one, wdiich had driven along the street and out at 
the town gate. Nobody knew what had become of him; many tears 
were shed, and little Gerda especially wept long and bitterly: then she 
said he was dead—he had been drow'ned m the river which flowed close 
by their school. Oh, those were very dark long winter days ! But now 
spring came, with warmer sunshine. 

“ Kay is dead and gone,” saiil little Gerda. 

** 1 don’t.believe it,” said the Sunshine. 

“ Jle is dead and gone,” said she to the Sparrows. 

“ We don’t believe it,” they replied; and at last little Gerda did not 
believe it herself. 

“ I will put on my new red shoes,” she said^one morning, “ those that 
Kay has never seen ; and then I will go down to the river, and ask for 
him.” 

It was still very early; she kissed the old grandmother, who was still 
asleep, put on her red shoes, and went quite alone out of the town gate 
towards the river. • 

“ Is it true that you have taken away my little playmate from me ? 
I will give you my red shoes if you will give him back to me! ” 

And it seemed to her as if the waves nodded quite strangely; and 
then she took her red shoes, that she liked best of anything she pos¬ 
sessed, and threw them both into the river; but they fell close to the 
shore, and the little wavelets carried them back to her, to the land. Tt 
seemed os if the river would not take from her the dearest things she 
possessed because he had not her little Kay; but she thought she had 
not throwm the shoes far enough out; so she crept into a boat that lay 
among the reeds; she went to the other end of the boat, and threw the 
shoes from thence into the water; but the boat was not bound fast, 
and at the movement she made it glided away from the shore. She 
noticed it, and hurried to get back, but before she reaclred the other end 
the boat was a yard from the bank, and it drifted away faster than 
before. 

Then little Gerda was very much frightened, and began to cry; but 
no one heard her except the Sparrows, and thej^i could not carry her to 
land; but they flew along by the shore, and sang, as if to console her, 
“Here we are! here we are!” The boat drove on wdth the stream, 
and IHtle Glerda sat miite still, with only her stockings on her feet; hjsr 
little red shoes floated along tehind her, but they could not come up to 
the boat, for that made more way. 

It was very pretty on both shores. There were beautiful flowers, old 

T 
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trees, and slopes with sheep and cows; but not one person was to be 
seen. 

“ Perhaps the river will carry me to little Kay,” thought Gerda. 

And then she became more cheerful, and rose up, and for many hours 
she watched the charming green banks; then she came to a great cherry 
orchard, in which stood a little house with remarkable blue and red 
‘windows; it had a thatched roof, and without stood two wooden soldiers, 
who presented arms to those who sailed past. 

Gerda called to them, for she thought they were alive, but of course 
they did not answer. She came quite close to them; the river carried 
the boat towards the shore. 

Gerda called still louder, and then there came out of the house an 
old woman leaning on a crutch; she had on a great velvet hat, painted 
over with the finest flowers. 

“ You poor little child!” said the old woman, ‘‘ how did you manage 
to come on the great rolling river, and to float thus far gut into the 
world ?” 

And then the old woman went quite into the water, seized the boat 
with her crutclwstick, drew it to land, and lifted little Gerda out. And 
Gerda was glad to be on dry laud again, though she felt a little a&aid 
of the strange old woman. 

“ Come and tell me wlio you are, and how you came here,” said the 
old lady. And Gerda told her everything; and the old woman shook 
her head, and said, “ Hem! hem!” And when Gerda had told every¬ 
thing, and asked'if she had not seen little Kay, the woman said that he 
had not yet come by, but that ho probably would soon come. Gerda 
was not to be sorrowful, but to look at the flowers and taste the cherries, 
for they were better than any picture-book, for each one of them could 
tell a story. Then she took Gerda by the hand and led her into the 
little house, and the old woman locked the door. 

The wiudows were very high, and the panes were red, blue, and 
yellow ; the daylight shone in a remarkable way, with different colours. 
On the table stood the finest cherries, and Gerda ate as many of them 
as she liked, for she had leave to do so. While she was eating them, 
the old lady combed her hair with a golden comb, and the hair hung in 
ringlets of pretty yellow round the friendly .little face, which looked as. 
blooming as a rose. 

1 have long wished for such a dear little girl as you,” said the old 
lady. ” Now you shall see how well we shall live with one another.” 

And as the ancient dame combed her hair, Gerda forpot her adopted 
brother Kay more and more; for this old woman could ednjure, but she 
was not a wicked witek. She only practised a little magic for her own 
amusement, and wanted to keep little Gerda. Therefore she went into 
the garden, stretched out her crutch towards all the rose bushes, and, 
beautiful as they were, they all sank into the earth, and one coidd not 
tell where they had stood. The old woman was afraid that if the little 
girl saw roses, she would think of her own, and remember little Kay, 
and run away* 
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Now Gerda was led out into the flower-garden. What fragrance was 
there, and what lovelineHs! Every conceivable flower was there in full 
bloom; there were some for every season: no pictur^book could be 
gayer and prettier. Gerda jumped high for joy, and played till the sun 
went down behind the high cherry trees; then she was put into a lovely 
bed with red silk pillows stufled with blue violets, and she slept there, 
and dreamed as gloriously as a Queen on her wedding-day. 

One day she played again with the flowers in the warm sunshine; and 
thus many days went by. Gerda knew every flower; but, as many as 
there were of them, it still seemed to her as if one were wanting, but 
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which one she did not know. One day she sat looking at the old lady’s 
hat with the painted flowers, and the prettiest of them all was a rose. 
The old lady had forgotten to efiace it from her hat when she caused 
the others to disappear. But so it always is when one does not keep 
one’s wits about one. 

“ What, are there no roses here ? ” cried Gerda. 

And she went among the beds, and searched and searched, but there 
was not one to be found. Then she sat down and wept: her tears fell 
just upon a spot where a rose-bud lay biiried, and when the warm tears 
moist^ed the earth, the tree at once sprouted up as blooming as when 
it bad Slink; and Gerda embraced it, and kissed the Boses, and thought 
of the beautiful roses at home, and also of little Elay. 

Y1 
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“ Oh, how I have been detained! ” said the little girl. “ I wanted to 
seek for littJe Kay! Do you not know where he is F ” she asked the 
Itoses. “ Do you think he is dead ? ” 

“ He is not dead,” the Eosea answered. “ We have been in the 
ground. All tin; dead people are there, but Kay is not there.” 

“ Thank you,” said little Gerda; and she went to the other flowers, 
looked into their cups, and asked, “ Do you not know where little Kay 
is?” 

But every flower stood in the sun thinking only of her own story or 
fancy tale: 'Gerda heard many, many of them; but not one knew any¬ 
thing of Ivay. 

Atid what did the Tiger-Lily say ? 

“ Do you hoar the drum ‘ Rub-dub' ? There are only two notes, 
always ‘ rub-dub! ’ Hear the morning song of the women, hear the call 
of the priests. The Hindoo widow stands in her long red mantle on 
the funeral })ile; the flames rise up around her and her dead husband; 
but the Hindoo woman is thinking of the living one here in the circle, 
of him whose eyes burn hotter than flames, whose fiery glances have 
burned in her soul more ardently than the flames themselves, which are 
soon to burn her body t(' ashes. Can the flame of the heart die in the 
flame of the funeral pile ? ” 

“ I don’t understand that at all! ” said little Gerda. 

“ That’s my story,” said the Lily. 

AVhat says the Convolvulus ? 

“ Over the nairow road looms an old knightly castle: thickly the ivy 
grows over the crumbling red walls, leaf by leaf up to the balcony, and 
there stands a beautiful girl; she bends over the balustrade and glances* 
up the road. No rose on its branch is fresher than she; no apple 
blossom w’^afted onward by the wind floats more lightly along. How her 
costly silks rustle! ‘ Comes he not yet ? ’ ” 

“ Is it Kay whom you mean ? ” asked little Gerda. 

“ I’m only speaking of a story—my dream,” replied the Convolvulus. 

Wliat said the little Snowdrop ? 

“ Between the trees a long board hangs by ropes; that is a swing. 
Two pretty little girls, with clothes white as snow and long green silk 
ribbons on their hats, are sitting upon it, swinging; their brother, who 
is greater than they, stands in the swing, and has slung his arm round 
the rone to. hold himself, for in one hand he has a little saucer, and in 
the other a clay pipe; he is blowing bubbles. The swing flies, and the 
bubbles rise with beautiful changing colours; the last still hangs from 
the pipe-bowl, swaying in the wind. The swing flies on; tlie littte black 
dog, li^ht as the oubkles, stands up on his hind legs and wants to be 
taken into the swing; it flies on, and the dog falb, barks, and grows 
aittgry, for he is teased, and. the bubble bursts. A swinging board and 
a bursting bubble—that is my song.” 

It may be very pretty, what you ’re telling, but you speak it so 
mournfully, and you don’t mention little Kay at all.” 

What do the Hyacinths say P 
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“ There were three beautifal sisters, transparent and delicate. The 
dress of one was red, that of the second Blue, and that of the third 
quite white; hand in hand they danced by the calm lake in the hriglit 
moonlight. They were not elves, they were human beings. It was so 
sweet and fragrant there! The girls disapfKsared in the fort^st, and the 
sweet fragrance became stronger: three coflins, with the three beautiful 
maidens lying in them, glided from the wood-thicket across the lake; 
the glow-worms flew gleaming about them like little hovering lights. 
Are the dancing girls sleeping, or are they dead ? The flow'er-seent 
says they are dead and the evening bell tolls their knell.” * 

‘‘You make me quite sorrowful,” said little (Jerda. “You scent so 
strongly, 1 cannot help thinking of the dead maidens. A h! is little 
Kay really dead P The roses have bci-n down in the earth, and they 
say no.” 

“ Kling! klang!” tolled the ITyacinth Bells. “ We are not tolling for 
little Kay—wo don’t know him; we only sing our song, the only one 
wo know.” 

And Qerda went to the Buttercup, gleaming forth from the green 
leaves. 

“ You are a little bright sun,” said Gerda. Tell me, if you know, 
whore I may find my companion.” 

And the Buttercup shone so gaily, and looked back at Gerda. What 
song might the Buttercup sing? It was not about Kay. 

“ In a little courtyard the clear sun shone warm on the first day of 
spring. The sunbeams glided dowm the wdiite wall of flie neighbouring 
house; close by grew the first yellow flower, glancing like gold in the 
bright sun’s ray. The old grandmother sat out of doors in Iut chair; her 
granddaughter, a poor handsome maidservant, was coming home ibr a 
short visit: she kissed her grandmother. There was gold, heart’s gold, in 
that blessed kiss, gold in the mouth, gold in the south, gold iu the morn¬ 
ing hour. See, that’s my little story,” said the Buttercup. 

“My poor, old grandmother!” sighed Gerda. “Yes, she is surely 
longing for me and grieving for me, just as she did for little Kay. But 
1 shall soon go home and take Kay with me. There is no use of my 
askihg the flow'ers, they only know their owm song, and give me no in¬ 
formation.” And then she tied her little frock round her, that she 
might run the faster; but the Jonquil struck against her leg as she 
sprang over it, and she stopped to look at the tjill yellow' flower, and 
asked, “Do you, perhaps, know anything of little Kay ? ” 

And she bent quite down to the flow'cr, and what did it sa} ? 

“I can see myself! I can see myself! ” said the Jonquil. “ Oh! oh! 
how I smell! up in the little room in the gahMstands a little dancing 
girl: she stands sometime on one foot, sometirnes on both; she seems 
to tread on all the world. She’s nothing but an ocular delusion: she 
pours water out of a tea-pot on a bit of stuft**—it is her boddiee. ‘ Clean¬ 
liness is a fine thing,* she says *, her white frock hangs on a hook; it has 
been washed in the tea-pot too, and dried on the roof: she puts. it on 
and ties her saffiron handkerchief round her neck, and the vess looks 
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all the whiter. Point your toes! look how she Beems to stand on a 
stalk. I can see myself! I can see myself!” 

” I don’t care at all about that,” s^d Gerda. “You n^d not tell me 
that.” 

And then she ran to the end of the garden. The door was locked, 
but she pressed against the rusty lock, and it broke ofl‘, the door sprang 
open, and little Gerda ran with naked feet out into the wide world. She 
looked back three times, but no one was there to pursue her; at last she 
could run no longer, and seated herself on a great stone, and when she 
looked round tlie summer was over—it w'as late in autumn: one could 
not notice that in the beautiful garden, where there was always sun¬ 
shine, and the dowers of every season always bloomed. 

“Alas! how I have loitered! ” said little Gerda. “ Autumn has come. 
I may not rest again.” 

And she rose up to go on. Oh! bow sore and tired her little feet 
were. All arouud it lookeil cold and bleak; the long willow leaves were 
quite yellow, and the dew’ fell down like water; one leaf after another 
dropped; only the sloe-thorn still bore fruit, but the sloes were sour, 
and set the teeth on edge. Oh I how grey and gloomy it looked, the 
wide world I i 


FOURTH STORY. 

The Prince and Princess. 

GEiinA was compelled to rest again; then there came hopping across 
the snow, just opposite the spot where she was sitting, a great Crow. 
This Crow' stopped a long time to look at her, nodding its head—nowit 
said, ” Krah ! krah I Good day ! good day ! ” It could not pronounce 
better, but it felt friendly towards the little girl, and asked where she 
was going all alone in the wide world. The word “ alone” Gerda under- 
. stood very well, and felt how much it expressed; and she told the Crow 
the whole story of her life and fortunes, and asked if it had not seen 
Kay. 

And the Crow nodded very gravely, and said, 

“ That may be I that may be 1 ” 

“What, do you think sop” cried the little girl, and nearly pressed 
the Crow to death, she kissed it so. 

“ Gently, gently!” said the Crow. “ I think I know: I believe it may 
be little Say, but he has certainly forgotten you, with the Princess.” 

“ Does he live with h Princess ? ” asked Gerda. 

“ Yea; listen,” said the Crow. “ But it’s so difScult for me to speak 
vour language. If you know the Crow’s language, I can tell it much 
l)etter.” 

“ No, I never learned it,” said Gerda; “ but my grandmother under¬ 
stood it, and could speak the language too. 1 only wish 1 bad learned 
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“That doesn't matter,” said the Crow. “But it will go badly.” 

And tiien the Crow told what it knew. 

“ In the coimtry in ^hich we now are lives a Princess who is quite 
wonderfully clever, but then she has read all the newspapers in the 
world, and has forgotten them again, she is so clever. Lately she was 
sitting on the throne—and that’s not so pleasant as is generally supposed 
—and she began to sing a song, and it was just this, ‘ Why sh'oula I not 
marry yet?’ You see, there was something in that,” said the Crow. 
“And so she wanted to marry, but she wished for a husband who could 
answer when he was spoken to, not one who only stood and looked 
handsome, for that was wearisome. And so she had all her maids of 
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honour summoned, and when they heard her intention they were very 
glad. * I like that,* said they; ‘ I thought the very same thing the other 
day.’ You may be sure that every word I am telling you is true,” 
added the Crow. “ f have a tame sweetheart^who goes about freely in 
the castle, and she told me everything.” 

Of course the sweetheart was a cr<jw, for oife crow always finds out 
another, and birds of a feather flock together. 

“ Newspapers were published directly, with a border of hearts and the 
Princess’s initials. One could read in them that every young man who 
'was good looking might come to the castle and speak with the Princess, 
and him whd spoke so that one could hear he was at home there, and 
who spoke best, the Princess would choose for her husband. Yes, yes,” 
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said the Crow, “ you may believ^e me. It’s as true as I sit here. Young 
men came flocking in; there was a great crowding and much running 
to and IVo, but no one succeeded the first or second day. They could 
all speak well when they were out in the streets, but when they entered 
at the palace gates, and saw the guards standing in their silver lace, 
and went up the stairtyisc, and saw the lackeys in their golden liveries, 
and the great lighted halls, they became confused. And when they 
stood, before tlie throne itself, on which the Princess sat, they could do 
nothing but rtspeat the last word she had spoken, and she did not care 
to hear her own words again. It was just as if the people in there had 
taken some narcotic and fallen asleep, till they got into the street again, 
for not till tlien were they able to speak. There stood a whole row of 
them, from the town gate to the palace gate. I went out myself to see 
it,” said the Crow. ‘‘ They w^cre hungry and thirsty, but in the palace 
they did not receive so much as a glass ol* lukewarm water. A few of 
the wisest had brought bread and butter with them, but they would not 
share witli their neighbours, for they thought, ‘ Let him look hungry, 
and the Princess won’t have him.’ ” 

“ But Kay, little Kay ?” asked Gerda. “ When did he come ? Was 
he among the crowd , 

“ Wait, wait! We ’re just coming to him. It was on the third day 
that there came a little personage, without horse or carriage, walking 
quite merrily up to the castle; his eyes sparkled like yours, he had fine 
long hair, but; his clothes wore shabby.” 

“ That was Kay! ” cried Gerda, rejoicingly. “ Oh, then I have found 
him! ” And she clapped her bauds. 

“ lie bad a little knapsack on his back,” observed the Crow. 

“ No, that must certainly have been his sledge,” said Gerda, “for he 
went away with a sledge.” 

“ That may well be,’’“said the Crow, “ for I did not look to it veiy 
closely. But this much 1 know from ray tame sweetheart, that when 
he passed under the palace gate and saw the Life Guards in silver, and 
mounted the staircase and saw the lackeys in gold, he was not in the 
least embarrassed. He nodded, and said to them, ‘ It must be tedious 
work standing on the stairs—1 ’d rather go in.’ The halls shone full of 
lights; privy councillors and Excellencies walked about with bare feet, 
and carried golden vessels; any one might have become solemn; and his 
boots creaked most noisily, but he was not embarrassed.” 

“ That is certainly Kay!” cried Gerda. “ He had new boots on; I’ve 
heard them creak in grandmother’s room.” 

“ Yes, certainly they creaked,” resumed the Crow. “ And he went 
boldly in to the Princesd herself, who sat on a pearl that was ae big as a 
spinning-wheel; and all the maids of honour with their attendants^ and 
the attendants’ attendants, and all the cavaliers with their followers, and 
the fi)l lowers of their followers, who themselves kept a page apiece, were 
standing round; and the nearer they stood to the door, the proudei' they 
looked. The followers’ followers* pages, who always went in slippers, 
could hardly be looked at, so proudly did they stand iu the, doorway!” 
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“ That must be terrible!” faltered little G«rda. And yet Kay won 
the Princess ? ” 

“ If I iiad not been a crow, I would have married her myself, not- 
withstaudmg that I am engaged. They say he spoke as well as 1 can 
when I speak the crows* language; I heard that from my tame sweet¬ 
heart. He was merry and agrtjeable; he had not 'feome to marry, but 
only to hear the wisdom of the Princess; and ho ap{)roved of her, and 
she of him.” 

“ Yes, certainly that was Kay! ’* said G-erda. “ He was so clever, he 
could do mental arithmetic up to fractious. Oh! won’t you lead me to 
the castle too ? ” 

“ That *8 easily said,” replied the Crow. “ But how are we to manage 
it ? I ’ll talk it over with my tame sw^eetheart; she cau probably advise 
us; for this 1 must tell you—a little girl likef yourself will never get 
leave to go completely in.” 

“ Yes, 1 shall get leave,” said GK;rda. “ When Kay hears that I ’ra 
there he’ll come out directly, and bring me in.” 

“ Wait for me yonder at the grating,” said the Crow; and it wagged 
its head and flew away. 

It was already late in the evening when tl^ Crow came back. 

“ Rax! rax! ” it said. “ I’m to greet you kindly from my sweetheart, 
and here’s a little loaf for you. She took it from the kitchen. There’s 
plenty of bread there, and you must be hungry. You can’t possibly get 
into the palace, for you are barefoot, and the guards m silver and. the 
lackeys in gold would not allow it. But don’t cry; ydu shall go up. My 
sweetheart knows a little back staircase that leads up to the bed-room, 
and she knows where she can get the key.” 

And they went into the garden, into the great avenue, where one leaf 
was falling down after another; and when the lights were extinguished 
iu the palace on© after the other, the Crow led G©rda to a back door, 
which stood ajar. 

Oh, how Gerda’s heart beat with fear and longing! It was just iis if 
she had been going to do something wicked; and yet she only wanted 
to know if it was little Kay. Yes, it must be he. She thought so 
deeply of his clear eyes and his long hair, she could fancy she saw how 
he smiled as he had smiled at home when they sat among the roses. 
He would certainly be glad to see h©r; to hear what a long di.slance 
she had come for his sake; to know how sorry they had all been at 
home when he did not come back. Oh, what a fear aud what a joy 
that was! 

Now they were on the staircase. A little lamp was burning upon a 
cupboard, and in the middle of the floor stood tile tame Crow turning her 
head on every side and looking at Gerda, who courtesied as her grand¬ 
mother had taught her to do. 

“ My betrothed has spoken to me very favourably of you, my little 
lady,” said the tame Crow. ** Tour history, as it may be called, is very 
moving. Will you take the lamp i then I will precede you. We will go 
the straight way, and then we imall meet nobody.” 
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“ I feel as if some one were coming after us,” said Gl«rda, as something 
rushed by her: it seemed like a shadow on the wall; horses with dying 
manes and thin legs, hunters, and ladies and gentlemen on horseback. 

“ These are only dreams,” said the Crow; “ they are coming to cany 
the high masters’ thoughts out hunting. That’s all the better, for you 
may look at them the more closely, in bed. But 1 hope, when you are 
taken into favour and get promotion, you will show a grateful heart.” 

“ Of that we may be sure ! ” observed the Crow from the wood. 

Now they came into the first hall; it was hung with rose-coloured 
satin, and artificial flowers were worked on the walls; and here the 
dreams already came flitting by them, but they moved so quickly that 
Oerda could not see the high-born lords and ladies. Each hall was 
more splendid than the last; yes, one could almost become bewildered! 
Now they were in the bed-chamber. Here the ceiling w'as like a great 
palm tree with leaves of glass, of costly glass, and in the middle of the 
floor two beds hung on a thick stalk of gold, and each of them looked 
like a lily. One of them was white, and in that lay the Princess; the 
other was red, and in that Gerda was to seek little Kay. 8he bent 
one of the red leaves aside, and then she saw a little brown neck. Oh, 
that was Kay I She called out his name quite loud, and held the lamp 
towards him. The dreams rushed into the room again on horseback— 
he awoke, turned his head, and—it was not little Kay I 

The Prince was only like him in the neck; but he was young and 
good looking, and the Princess looked up, blinking, from the white lily, 
and asked -v^o wo6 there. Then little Gerda wept, and told her whole 
history, and all that the Crows had done for her. 

“ You poor child ! ” said the Prince and Princess. 

And they praised the Crows, and said that they were not angry with 
them at all, but the Crows were not to do it again. However, they 
should be rewarded. 

” Will you fly out free ? ” asked the Princess, “ or will you have fixed 
positions as court crows, with the right* to everything that is left in the 
litcheu ? ” 

And the two Crows bowed, and begged for fixed positions, for they 
thought of their old age, and said, ” It is so good to have some provi¬ 
sions for one’s old days,” as they called them. 

And the Prince got up out of his bed, and let Gh>rda eleep in it, and 
he could not do more than that. She folded her little hands, and thought, 
” How good men and animals are 1 ” and then she shut her eyes and 
went quietly to sleep. All the dreams came flying in again, looking like 
angels, and they drew a little sledge, on which Kay sat nodding; but 
all this w'as only a dream, and therefore it was gone again as soon as 
she aw^oke. 

The next day she was' clothed from head to foot in velvet; and an 
offer was made her that she should stay in the castle and enjoy pleasant 
times; but she only begged for a little carriage, with a horse to draw it, 
and a pair of little boots; then she would drive out into the world and 
sec^ for Kay. 
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And she received not only boots, but a muff likewise, ,and was neatly 
dressed; and when sbe was ready to depart a coach made of pure gold 
stopped before the door. Upon it shone like a star the coat of arms of 
the Prince and Princess ; coachman, footmen, and outriders—for there 
were outriders too — sat on horseback with gold crowns on their heads. 
The Prince and Princess themselves helped her into the carriage, and 
wished her all good fortune. The forest Crow, who was now married, 
accompanied her the first three miles; he sat by Gerda's side, for he 
could not bear riding backwards; the other Crow stood in the doorway 
flapping her wings; she did not go with them, for she suffered from head¬ 
ache, that had come on since sho had obtained a fixed position and was 
allowed to eat too much. The coach was lined with sugar-biscuits, aud 
in the seat there were gingerbread-nuts and fruit. 

“ Parewell, farewell! ” cried the Prince and "Princess; and little Gerda 
wept, and the Crow wept. So they went on for the first three miles; 
and then the Crow said good bye, and that was the heaviest parting of 
all. The Crow' flow up on a tree, and beat his black wings as long as he 
could see the coach, which glittered like the bright sunshine. 


FIFTH STORY.* 

The Little Mohher Qirl. 

Thkt drove on through the thick forest, but the* coach gleamed like 
a torch, that dazzled the robbers’ eyes, and they could not bear it. 

“ That is gold! that is gold! ” cried they, and rushed forward, and 
seized the horses, killed the postilions, the coachman, and the footmen, 
and then pulled little Gerda out of the carriage. 

She is fat—she is pretty—she is fed with niit-kemels! ” said the old 
robber woman, who had a very long matted beard, and shaggy eyebrows 
that hung down over her eyes. She’s as good as a little pet lamb; 
how I shall relish her!” 

And she drew out her shining knife, that gleamed in a horrible way. 

“ Oh!” screamed the old woman at the same moment; for her own 
daughter who hung at her back bit ber ear in a very naugiity and spite¬ 
ful manner. “ You ugly brat I” screamed the old woman; and she had 
not time to kill Gerda. 

“She shall play with me!” said the little robber girl. “She shall give 
me her muff and her pretty dress, and sleep with me in njy bed! ” 

And then the ^1 gave another bite, so that the woman jumped high 
up, and turned right round, and all the robb^ifB laughed, and said, 

Look how she dances with her calf.” 

, “I want to go into the carriage,” said the little robber girl. 

And she would have her own way, for she was spoiled, and very obsti¬ 
nate ; and she and Gerda sat in the carriage, and drove over stock and 
stone dee'p into the forest. The little robber girl was as big as Gerda, 
but stronger fuid more broad shouldered*; and she bad a brown skin; 
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her eyes were quite blaek, and they looked almost moUmful. She clasped 
little G-erda rouhd the waist, and said, 

“ Tliey shall not kill you as long as 1 am not angry with you. 1 suppose 
you are a Princess ? ’* 

“ No,” replied Gerda. And she told all that had happened to her, 
and how fond she was of little Kay. 

The robber girl looked at her seriously, nodded slightly, and said, 

“ They shall not kill you even il' I do get angry with you, for then I 
will do it myself.” 

And then she dried Gerda’s eyes, and put her two liands into the 
beautiful muff that was so soft and warm. 

Now the coach stopped, and they were in the courtyard of a robber 
castle. It liad burst from the top to the ground; ravens and crows flew 
out of the great holes, and big bulldogs—each of which looked as if he 
could devour a man—-jumped high up, but they did not bark, for that 
was forbidden. 

In the great old smoky hall, a bright Are burned upon the stone floor; 
the smoke passed along under the ceiling, and had to seek an exit for 
itself A great cauldron of soup was boiling and hares and rabbits 
were roasting on the spit. 

“ Tou shall sleep to-night with me and aU my little animals,” said the 
robber girl. 

They got something to eat and dnnk, and then went to a comer, 
where straw and carpets were spread out. Above these sat on laths 
and perches more than a hundred pigeons, that all seemed asleep, but 
they turned a little w'hen the two little girls came. 

“ All these belong to me,” said the little robber girl; and she quickly 
seized one of the nearest, held it by the feet, and shook it so that it 
fl^ped its wings. Kiss it! ” she cried, and beat it in Gerda’s face. 
“There sit the wood rascals,” she continued, pointing to a number of 
laths that had been nailed in front of a hole in the wall. ” Those are 
wood rascals, those two; they fly away directly if one does not keep 
them well locked up. And here’s my old sweetheart ‘ Ba.’ ” And she 
pulled out by the horn a Keindeer, that was tied up, and had a polished 
copper ring round its nock. “ We’re obliged to keep him tight too, or 
he *a ruu aw^ay from us. Every evening 1 tickle his neck with a sharp 
knife, and he's very frightened at that.” 

And the little girl drew a long knife from a cleft in the wall, and let 
it glide over the lieindeer’s neck ; the poor creature kicked out its legs, 
and the little robber girl laughed, and drew Gerda into bed with her. 

' “ Do you keep the knife wMle you ’re asleep ? ” asked Gerda, mid 
looked at it in rather a lightened way. 

“ I always sleep with my knife,” replied the robber girl. “ One does 
not know what may happen. But now tell me again what you told me 
just now about little Kay, and why you came out into the wide world.” 

And Gerda told it again from the beginning; and the Wood Pigeons 
cooed above them in their cage, and the other pigeons slept. The little 
ro^j^r girl put her arm round Gerds’s neck, held hc»r knife in the other 
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hand, and slept so that one could hear her; but Gerda could not close 
her eyes at all—she did not kuow whether she was to live or die. 

The robbers sat round the fire, sang and drank, and the old robber 
woman tumbled about. It was quite terrible for a little girl to behold. 

llien the Wood Pigeons said, “ Coo! coo! we have seen little Kay. A 
white owl was carrying his sledge; he sat in the Snow Queen’s carriage, 
which drove close by the forest as we lay in our nests. She blew upon 
u^ young pigeons, and all died except us two. Coo! coo! ” 

** What are you saying there?” asked Gerda. ” Whither was the Snow 
Queen travelling ? ]Do you know anything about it ? ” 

“ She was probably journeying to Lapland, ror there they have always 
ice and enow. Ask the Beindeer that is tied to the cord.” 

**‘There is ice and snow yonder, and it is glorious and^ fine,” said the 
Beindeer. “ There one may run about free in great glittering plains. 
There the Snow Queen has her summer tent; but her sl^ong castle is up 
towards the North Pole, on the island that *b called Spitsbergen.” 

“ Oh, Kay, litUe Kay I ” cried Gerda. 
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“ You must lie still,'* exclaimed the robber girl, ** or I shall thrust my 
knife into your body.” 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the Wood Pigeons had said, 
and the robber girl looked quite serious, and nodded her head and said, 

“ That *8 all Sie same, that *b all the same! ” 

“ Do you know where Lapland is ? ” she asked the Beindeer. 

“ Who should know better than IP” the creature replied, and its eyes 
sparkled in its head. “ 1 was born and bred there; I ran about there 
in the snow fields.” 

“ Listen I” said the robber girl to Gerda. “You see all our men have 
gone away. Only mother is here still, and she ’ll stay; but towards 
noon she drinks out of the big bottle, and then she sleeps for a little 
while j then 1 ’ll do something for you.” 

Then she sprang out of bed, and clasped her mother round the neck 
and pulled her beard, crying 

“Goodmorning, my own old nanny-goat.” And her mother filliped 
her nose till it was red and blue ; and it was all done for pure love. 

When the mother had drunk out of her bottle and had gone to sleep 
upon it, the robber girl went to the Beindeer, 'and said, 

“ I should like very much to tickle you a few tin)es more with the 
knife, for you are very funny then; but it’s all the same. I ’ll loosen 
your cord and help you out, so that you may run to Lapland; but you 
must use your legs well, and carry this little girl to the palace of the 
Snow Queen, where her playfellow is. You’ve heard what she told me, 
for she spoke loud enough, and you were listening.” 

The Beindeer sprang up high for joy. The robber girl lifted little 
Gerda on its back, and had the forethought to tie her fast, and even to 
give her own little cushion as a saddle. 

“There are your fur boots for you,” she said, “for it’s growing cold; 
but I shall keep tlie muft’, for that’s so very pretty. Still, you sWl 
not be cold, for all that: here’s my mother’s big muffles—^they ’ll just 
reach up to your elbows. Now you look just like my ugly mother.” 

And Gerda wept for joy. 

“ I can’t bear to see you whimper,” said the little robber girl. “ No, 
you just ought to look very glad. And here are two. loaves and a ham 
fo^ou, now you won’t be hungry.” 

Inese were tied on the Beindeer’s back. The little robber girl opened 
the door, coaxed in all the big dogs, and then cut the rope with her 
sharp knife, and said to the Beindeer, 

“ Now run, but take good care of the little girl.”' 

And Gerda stretched qut her hands with the big muffles towards the 
little robber girl, and said, “ Farewell! ” • 

And the Beindeer ran over stock and stone, away through the great 
forest, over marshes and steppes, as quick as it could go. The wolves 
howled and the ravens croaked. “ Hiss! hiss! ” it went in the air, It 
seemed as if the sky were flashing fire. 

“ Those are my old Northern Lights,” said the Beindeer. “ Look how 
thdy glow! ” Aiid then it ran on ^ter than ever, day and night. 
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The Snow Queen. . 

SIXTH STOEY. 

The IjxpUmd Woman and the Finland Woman. 

At a little hut they stopped. It was very humble; the roof sloped 
down almost to the ground, and the door was so low that the family had 
to creep on their stomachs when they wanted to go in or out. No one 
was in the house hut an old Lapland woman, cooking hah by the light 
of a train-oil lamp; and the Reindeer told Gerda’s whole history, hut it 
related its own first, for this seemed to the Reindeer the more important 
of the two. Gerda was so exhausted by the cold that she could not speak. 

“ Oh, you poor things,” said the Lapland woman, “ you’ve a long way 
to run yet! You must go more than a hundred miles into Finmark, for 
the Snow Queen is there, staying in the country, and burning Bengal 
lights every evening. I ’ll write a few words on a dried cod, for I have 
no paper, and 1 ’ll give you that as a letter to the Finland woman; she 
can give you better information than 1.” 

And when Gerda had been warmed and refreshed with food and 
drink, the Lapland woman wrote a few words on a dried codfish, and 
telling Gerda to take care of these, tied her again on the Reindeer, and 
the Reindeer sprang away. Flash! flash! it went high in the air; the 
whole night long the most beautiful blue Northern Lights were burning. 

And then they got to Finmark, and knocked at the chimney of 'the 
Finland woman, for she had not even a hut. • 

There was such a heat in the chimney that the woman herself went 
about almost naked. She at once loosened little Gerda’s dress and 
took oft’ the cliild’s mufllers and boots; otherwise it would have been 
too hot for her to bear. Then she laid a piece of ice on the Reindeer’s 
head, and read what was writtei;j,on the codfish; she read it three times, 
and when she knew it by heart, she popped the fish into the soup- 
cauldron, for it was eatable, and she never wasted anything. 

Now the Reindeer first told his own history, and then littlo Gerda’s; 
and the Finland woman blinked with her clever eyes, hut said nothing. 

“ You ate very clever,” said the Reindeer: “ I know you can tie all 
the. winds of the world together with a bit of twine: if the seaman 
unties one knot, he has a good wind; if he loosens the second, it blows 
hard; hut if he unties the third and the fourth, there comes such a 
tempest that the forests are thrown down. Won’t you give the little 
gvl a draught, so that she may get twelve men’s power, and overcome 
tne Snow Queen p ” 

“Twelve men’s power!” repeated the Finland woman. “Great use 
that woul^ he I ” 

And she went to a bed, and brought out a great rolled-up fur, ind 
unrolled it; wonderful characters were written upon it, and the Finland 
woman read until the water ran down over her forehead. 

But the Reindemr again begged so hard for little Glerda, arfd Gerda 
looked at the Fipland woman with such beseeching eyes full of teon, 
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that she began to blink again with her own, and drew the Beindeer 
into a corner, and whitipered to him, while she laid fresh ice upon his 
head, 

“ Little Kay is certainly at the Sea Queen’s, and finds everything 
there to his taste and liking, and thinks it the best place in the world j 
but that is because he has a splinter of glass in his eye, and a little 
fragment in his heart; but these must be got out, or he will never be a 
human being again, and the Sea Queen wiB keep her power over him.” 

“ But cannot you give something to little Gerda, so as to give her 
povTcr over all this ? ” 
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“I can give her no greater power than she possesses already: don’t 
you see how great that Is ? I)on’t you see how men and animals are 
obliged to serve her, and how she gets on so well in the world, with her 
naked feet ? She cannot receive her power from us: it eonsisto in this; 
that she is a dear innocent child. If she herself cannot penetrate to 
the Snow Queen and get the glass out of little Kay, we can be of no 
use! Two miles from here the Snow Queen’s garden begins; you can 
carry the little girl thither: set her down by the great bush that stands 
with its red berries in the snow. Don’t stand gossipping, but make 
haste, and get hack here! ” 

And then the Finland woman ^ted little Gerda on the Beindeer,. 
which ran as fast as it could. 

“ Oh, 1 haven’t my boots! I haven’t my mufiers! ” cried Gerda. 
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She soon noticed that in the cutting cold; hut the Beindeer dare not 
atop: it ran till it came to the* bush with the red berries; there it set 
Oerda down, and kissed her on the mouth, and great bright tears ran 
orer the creature's cheeks; and then it ran back, as fast as it could, 
latere stood poor Gerda without shoes, without gloves, in the midst of 
the terrible cold Fininark. 

She ran forward as last as possible; then came a whole regiment of 
snow-flakes; but they did not fall down from the slcy, for that was quite 
bright, and shone with the Northern Light: the snow-flakes ran along 
the ground, and the nearer they came the larger they grew. Gerda 
still remembered how largo apd beautiful the snow-flakes had appeared 
when she looked at them through the burning-glass. But here they 
were certainly far longer and much more terrible—they were alive. 
They were the advanced posts of the Snow Queen, and had the strangest 
shapes. A few looked like ugly great porcupines; others like knots 
formed of snakes, which stretched forth their heads; and others like 
little fat bears, whoso hair stood on end: all were brilliantly white, all 
were living snow-flakes. 

Then little Gerda said her prayer; and the cold was so great that 
.she could see her own breath, which went fosth but of her mouth like 
smoke. The breath became thicker and thicker, and formed itself into 
little angels, who grew and grew whenever they touched the earth; and 
all bad helmets on their beads and shields and spears in their hands; 
their number increased more and more, and when Qerda had finished 
her prayer a whole legion stood round about her, and struck with their 
spears at the terrible snow-flakes, so that these were shattered into a 
thousand meces; and little Gerda could go forward aflresh, with good 
courage. The angels stroked her bauds and feet, and then she felt less 
how cold it was, and hastened on to the Snow Queen’s palace. 

But now we must see what Kay is doing. He certainly was not 
thinking of little Gerda, and least of all that she-was standing in front 
of the palace. 

SEVENTH STOEY. 

I 

Of the Snow Queen^s Castle^ and what htxpj^mied there at last. 

The walls of the palace were formed of the drifting snow, and the 
windows and domra of the cutting winds. There wero more than a 
hundr^ halls, all blown together by the snow: the greatest of these 
extended for several miles; the strong Northeim Light illumined them 
all, and how great and empty, how icily cold a:i^ shining they all were! 
Never was merriment there, not even a little bear's b^l, at which the 
storm cmild have played the music, while the bears walked about on 
their hind legs and showed off their pretly manners; never any litlle 
^oit of mouth-slapping or bars-touco; never any little cc^ee gossip 
among the young lady wlute foxes. Empty, vast, and cold were Hie 
haUa of the Snow Queen, Northern Lights flamed so brightly that 
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one could count them where they stood highest and lowest. In the 
midst of this immense empty snow hall was a frozen lake, which had 
hurst into a thousand pieces; hut each piece was like the rest, so that 
it was a perfect work of art; aud in lift' middle of the lake siit the 
Snow Queen when she was at home, and then she said that she sat in 
the mirror of reason, and tliat this was the only one, and the best in 
the world. 

Little Kay was quite blue with cold—indeed, almost black; but he 
did not notice it, lor she had kissed the cold shuddenngs away from 
him, and his heart was like a lum]i of ice. lie dragged a few sharp flat 
pieces of ice to and fro, joining them together in all kinds of ways, for 
ne wanted to achieve something with them. It w’lis just like when we 
have little tablets of wood, and lay them together to form figures— 
what W’e call tho Chinese gnme. Kay also went and laid figures, and, 
indeed, very artistic ones. That was the icy game of reason, lu his eyes 
those figure.^ wore very remarkable and of ihe highest iuiportauco; that 
was hocauso of the fragment of gla«s sticking in his eye. He laid out 
tho figun’s so that they fonned a word —but he could never manage to 
lay down the word as he wished to have it—tho word ‘‘Eternity.” 
And the Snow Queen hat’ said, 

“ If you can find out this figure, you shall be your own master, and 
I will give you the whole world and a new pair of Bkates.” 

But he could uot. 

“ JJow 1 ’ll hasten away to the warm lands,” said the Snow Queen. 
“ I will go and look into the black pots • ” these were tlio volcanoes, 
Etna and Vesuvius, as tiny arc called. “ 1 shall make J)^m a little 
white! That’s necessary; that w'lll do the grapes and lemons good.” 

And the Snow Queen flew away, and Kay sat quite alone in the great 
i(y hall that was miles in extent, and looked at his pieces of ice, and 
thought BO deeply that cracks were heard inside him: one would have 
thought that lie was frozen. 

Then it happened that little Gerda stepped through the great gate 
into the wide hall. Here reigned cutting winds, but she prayM a 
pr^er, and the winds lay down as if they would have gone to sleep; 
and she stepped into the great empty eold halls, and beheld Kay: she 
knew him, and flew to him and embraced him, and held him fast, and 
called out, 

" Kay, dear little Kay! at last I have found you ’ ” 

But he sat quite still, stiiT and cold. Then little Gerda wept hot 
tears, that fell upon his breast; they penetrated into his heart, they 
thawed the lump of ice, and consumed the little piece of glass in it. 
He looked at her, and she sang: 

"Roses bloom snd rows dimv, 

But ve tho Christ-child shall soe onn day.” 

Then Kay burst into tears; he wept so that the splinter of glass 
came out of* his eye. How he recognised her, and cried rejoicingly, 

^ Qcrda, d«sr G-erda! where We you been all this time ? And where 
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liAve I been, r ” And he looked all around him. How cold it is here! 
how large and void! ” 

And he clung to Gerda, and she laughed and wept for joy. It was so 
glorious that even the pieces of ice round about danced for joy; and 
when they were tired and lay down, they formed themselves just into 
the letters of which the Snow Queen had said that if he found them 
out he should be his own master, and »hc would give him the whole 
world and a new pair of skates. 

And Oerda kissed his cheeks, and they became blooming; she kissed 
his eyes, and they shone like her own; she kissed his hands and feet, 



and he became well and merry. The Snow Queeq might now come ‘ 
home; his letter of release stood written in shining characters of ice. ^ * 
And they took-one another by the hand, and wandered forth from the 
great palace of ice. They spoke of the CTandmother, and of the ros€te 
on the roof; and where tney went the winds rested and the sun burst 
forth; and when they came to the bush with the red bearics, the Bern* 
deer was standing there waiting; it had brought another young rein¬ 
deer, which gave the children warm milk, and kissed them on the mouthu 
Then they carried Kay mid Gerda, first to the Finnish woman, where 
they ^rmed themselves thoroughly in the hot room, and received in- 
atruciaons for their journey heme, and then to the lispland woman, 
who had made their imw clothes and pnt their sle^e in order- 
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The fieindecr and the young one sprang at tlieir side, and followed 
them 09 far as the boundary of the country. There the first green 
rorouted forth, and there they took leave of the two reindeers and the 
lApland woman. “Farewell!” said all. And the first little birds 
began to twitter, tho forest was decked with green buds, and out of it 
on a beautiful horse (which Gerda knew, for it was the same that bad 
drawn her golden coach) a young girl came riding, with a sliining red 
oap on her head and a pair of pistols in the holsters. This was the littde 
robber girl, who hod grown tired of staying at home, and wished to go 
first to the north, and if that did not suit her, to some other region. 
She knew Gerda at once, and Gerda knew her too; and it was a right 
mer^ meeting. 

“ You are a fine fellow to gad about! ” she said to little Kay. “ I 
should like* to know if you deserve that one should run to the end of 
the world after you ? ” 

But Gerda patted her cheeks, and asked after the Prince and 
Princess* 

“ They Ve gone to foreign countries,” said the robber girl. 

“ But the Crow P ” said Gerda. 

“Why, the Crow is dead,” answered the other. “The tame one has 
beoonio a widow, and goes about with an end of black worsted thread 
round her log. She complains most lamentably, hut it *8 all talk. But 
now tell mo how you have fared, and how you caught him.” 

Aud Gerda and Kay told their story. 

“ Snipp-snapp-snurre-purre-hasellurre! ” said the robber girl. 

And sne tooK thorn both by the hand, and promised that if she ever 
came through their town, slio would come up and pay them a visit. 
And thou she rode away into the wide world. But Gerda and Kay went 
hand in hand, and as they went it became beautiful spring, with ^en 
and with fiowers. The church bells sounded, and they recognized the 
high steeples and the great town; it was the one in which they lived; 
and they went to tho ^ndmotheFs door, and up the stairs, and into 
the room, where every^ing remained in its usual place. The big clock 
was going “ Tick! tack! ” and the hands wefe turning; hut as they went 
through the rooms they noticed that they had become grown*up people. 
The roses out on the roof gutter were blooming in at the open window, 
and there stood the little children’s chairs, and Kay and Gerda sat each 
upon their own, and held each other by the hand. They had forgotten 
the cold empty splendour at the Snow Queen’s like a heavy dream. The 
grandmother was sitting in God’s bright sunshine, and read aloud out 
of the Bible, “ Bxcept y^ become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

And Kay and Glerda looked into each other’s eyes, and all at once 
they understood the old song— 

** Bonk bloom md raoeii deos^, 

Bui we tho Chrisl-ohild ehul mo one dar.** 

There they both sat, grown up, and yet children-*ohildreB in heart-** 
an^ it was summer, warm detightful summer. 
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Ilf China, you must know, the Emperor is a Chinaman, and all 
whom he hacr about him are Chinamen too. ] t happened a good many 
years ago, but that’s just why it 'a worth while to hear the story, before 
it is forgotten. The Emperor’s palace was the most splendid in the 
world; it was made entirely of porcelain, very costly, but so delicate 
and brittle that one had to take care how one iouchc^d it. In the garden 
were to be seen the moat wonderful llowcrs, and to the costliest of 
them silver bells were tied, which sounded, so that nobody should pass 
by without noticing the flowers. Yes, everything in the Emperor’s 
garden was admirably arranged. And it extended so far, that the 
gardener himself did not know where the end was. If a rasui went on 
and on, ho came into a glorious forest with high trees and deep lakes. 
The wood extended straight down to the sea, which was blue and deep; 
great ships could sail to beneath the branches of the trees; and in the 
trees lived a Nightingale, which sang so splendidly that even the poor 
iisberman, who had many other things to do, stopped still and listened, 
when he had gone out at night to throw dut his nets, and heard the 
Nightingale. 

“ How bcautifal that is! ” ho said; but bo was obliged to attend to 
his property, and thus forgot the bird. But when in the next night 
the bird sang again, and Die hshel'man heard it, be exclaimed a^in, 
How beautiful that is! ” 

Erom all the countries of the world travellers came to the city of the 
Ihnperor, and admired it, and the palace, and the garden, but when they 
heard the Nightingale, they said, “ That is the best of all! ” 

And the travellers told of it when they came home; and the learned 
men wrote many books about the town, the palace, and the garden. 
But they did not forget the Nightingale; that wah placed highest of all; 
and those who were poets wrote roost magnificent poetos about the 
Nightingale in the wood by the deep lake. 

The books went through all the world, and a few of them once came 
to the Emperor. He sat in his golden chair, and read, and read: every 
moment he nodded his head, for it pleased him to peruse the mi^torly 
descriptions of the city, the palace, and the garden. “ But the Nightin¬ 
gale is the best of all,” it stood written there. 

“ What *8 that ? ” exclaimed the Emperor.. I don’t know the Night- 
gale at all! Is there such a bird in my empire, and even in my 
garden? IVe never heard of that. To think 4;hat I should have to 
such a thing for the first time from books! ” 

And hereupon be called his cavalier. This cavalier was so grand that 
if any one lower in rank than himselir dared to speak to him, or to ask 
him any question, he answered nothing but “P!”—and that n^eant 
nothing. . 

"Thereia saidtobeawondm^ol bird here cafiedaNightingale! ” said 
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the Enoperor. “ They say it is the best thing in all my groat empire. 
W by have I never heard anything about it ? ” 

“ I have never heard him named,” replied the cavalier. *'He has 
never been introduced at court.” 

“ I command that lie shall appear this evening, and sing before me,” 
said the Emperor. “ All the world knows what I possess, and 1 do not 
know it myself! ” 

“ 1 have never hcai-d him mentioned,” said the cavalier. “ I will seek 
for him. J will find him.” 

But where was he to be found ? The cavalier ran up and down all 
the staircases, through halls and passages, but no one among all those 
whom he met had heard talk of tlio nightingale. And the cavalier ran 
’^back to the Emperor, and said that it must be a fable invented by the 
writers of books. 

“ Your Imperial Majesty cannot believe how much is written that is 
fiction, besides something that tlicy cull the black art.” 

“ But the book in which I read this,” said the Emperor, “ was sent to 
me by the high and mighty Emperor of Japan, and therefore it cannot 
be a falsehood. I will b6ar the Nightingale! It must be here this 
evening! It has ray imperial liivour; and if it does not come, all the 
court shall be trampled upon after the court has supped I ” 

, “ Tsing-pe! ” said the cavalier; and again ho ran up and down all the 
staircases, and threugh all the halls and corridors; and half the court 
ran with him, for the courtiers did not like being trampled upon. 

Then there was a great inquiry after the wonderful Nightingale, which 
all the world knew excepting the people at court. 

At last they met with a poor little girl in the kitclien,,who said, 

“ The Nightingale ? I know it well; yes, it can sing gloriously, lilveiy 
evening 1 gtit leave to carry my poor sick mother the scraps from the 
table. She lives down by the strand, and when I get back and am tired, 
and rest in the w'ood, then 1 hear the Nightingale sing. And then the 
water comes into my eyes, and it is just os if my mother kissed me I ’* 

** Little kitchen girl,” said the cavalier, “ I will get you a place in the 
kitchen, with permission to sec the Emperor dine, if you will dead us to 
the Nmhtingale, for it is announced for this evening.” 

So mey aU went out into the wood where the Nightingale was accus¬ 
tomed to sing; half the court went forth. When they were in the midst 
of their joumbr a cow began to low. 

■**6h!” cried the court pages, ^^now we have it! That shows a 
wonder^ power in so^mall a creature! I have certainly heard it 
before.” 

“ No, those are cows lowing! ” said the little kitchen girl. “ We are 
a Ibng way from the place yet.” 

Now the frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

” Glorious! ” said the Chinese court preacher. "Now I hear it— 
sounds just like little church bells.” 

*J No, those are frogs! ” said the Uttle kitchennudd. ** Bat now I 
th^k ure shall spon ht^ar it.” 
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And then the Nightingale began to sing. 

“ That is it ! ” exclaimed the little girl. “ Listen, listen! and yonder 
it Bits.” 

And she pointed to a little grey bird up in the boughs. 

“ Is it possible ? ” cried the cavalier. “ I should never have thought • 
it loohed like that! How simple it looks! It must certainly have lost ^ 
ito colour at seeing such grand people around.” 

* “ Little Nightingale! ” called the little^kitchenmiud, quite loudly, 
“ our gracious Emperor wishes you to sing before him.” 

** With the greatest pleasure! ” replied th^ Nightingale, and began to 
sing moKt delightfully. 

“It sounds just like glass bells! ” said the cavalier. “ And look at its 
little throat, how it’s working I It *b wonderful that we should never 
have heard it before. That bird will a great success at court.” 

“ Shall I sing once more before the Emperor ? ” asked the Nightingid;}, 
for it thought the Emperor was present. 
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**My oxcdlent little Nightingale,” said the cavalier, “I have great 
pleasure in inviting you to a court festival this evening, when you shall 
charm his Imperial Majesty with your beautiful singing.” 

” My song sounds host in the greon wood! ” replied the Nightingale; 
still it came willingly when it heard what the Emperor wished. 

The palace was festively adorned. The walls and the flooring, which 
were of porcelain, gleamed in the rays of thousands of golden lamps. 
The most glorious flowers, which could ring clearly, had been placed 
in the passages. There was a running to and fro, and a thorough 
draught, and all the bells rang so loudly that one could not hear one¬ 
self speak. 

In the midst of the groat hall, where the Emperor sat, a golden perch 
had been placed, on which the Nightingale was to sit. The whole court 
was there, and tho little cook-maid had got leave to stand behind the 
door, as she li.'id now rtJceived tlie title of a real court cook. All were in 
full dress, and all looked at tho little grey bird, to which the Emperor 
nodded. 

And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the tears came into the 
Emperor’s eyes, and the tears ran down over his cheeks; and then the 
Ni^tingale sang still more sweetly, that went straight to the heart. 
The Emperor was so muctn^pleased that he said the Nightingale should 
have hia golden slipper to wear round its neck. *But the Nightingale 
declined this with^ thanks, aaying it had already received a sufEicient 
reward. 

'* I have seen tc^rs in tho Emperor’s eyes—that is the real treasure 
to me. An Emperor’s tears have a peculiar power. I am rewarded 
.enoimh ! ” And then it sang again with a sweet glorious voice. 

“ That’s tho most amiable coquetry I ever saw! ” said the ladies who 
stood round about, and then they took water in their mouths to gurgle 
when any one spoke to them. They thought they should be nightin¬ 
gales too. And the lackeys and chambermaids reported that they were 
satisfied too; and that was saying a good deal, for they are the most 
difficult to please. In short, the Nightingale achieved a real success. 

It was now to remain at court, to have its own cage, with liberty 
to go out twice every day and once at night. Twelve servants were 
appoiiited when the Nightingale went out, each of whom had a silken 
BtiiDg fastened to the bird’s leg, and which they held very tight. There 
was reidly no pleasure in an excursion of that kind. 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful‘bird,and when two people met, 
one smd nothing but ” Nightin,” and the other said *‘gale; ” and then 
they sighed, and understoola one another. Eleven pedlers’ children 
named after the bird, bu^uot one of them could sing a note. 

One day the Emperor received a large parcel, on which was written 
” The Nightingale.” 

“ There we have ^a new book about this celebrated bird,” said the 
Emperor. 

But it was not a book, but a little wmrk of art, contained in a box, 
an artificial nightingale, which was to sing like a natural one, and wdb 
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brilHantly o?Bam€inted with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. So-soon 
as the mtificial bird was wound up» he could sing one of the pieces that 
he mlly sang, and then tail xnoTed up and down, and shone with 
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silver aud gold. Eound his neck hung a little ribbon, and on that waa 
written, “The Emperor of China’s nightingale is poor compared to that 
of the Emperor of Japan.” 

“ That is capital! ” said they all, and he who had brought the artificial 
bird immediately received the title, Imperial Head-Nightingale-Bringer. 

“ Now they must sing together; what a duet that will be! ” 

And so they had to sing togetlier; but it did not sound very weU, for 
the real Nightingale sang in its own way, and the artificial bird sang 
waltr.es. 

“ That ’a not his fault,” said the playmaster; “ he’s quite perfect, and 
very much in my style.” 

JNTow the artificial bird was to sing alone. ir<i had just as much 
success as the real one, anH then it was mucli hand.somer to look at—it 
shone like bracelets and breast-pins. 

Three and thirty times over did it sing the same piece, and yet was^ 
not tired. The people ^vould gladly have fieard it again, but the- 
Emperor said that the living Nightingale ought to sing something now. 
But where was it? No one had noticed that it had flown away out of 
the open window, back to the green wood. 

“ But w'hat is become of that ? ” said the Emperor. 

And all the courtiers abused the Nightingale, and declared that it 
w'as a very ungrateful ci’oature. 

“ We have the best bird, after all,” said they. 

And so the artificial bird had to sing again, and that was the thirty- 
fourth time that they listened to the same piece. Eor all that they did 
'* not know it quite by heart, for it was so very difficult. And the play- 
master praisea the bird particularly; yes, he declared that it was better 
than a nightingale, not only with regard to its plumage aud the many 
beautiful diamonds, but inside as wrell. 

“ For you see, ladies and gentlemen, and above all, your Imperial 
Majesty, with a real nightingale one can never calculate what is coining, 
but in this artificial bird everything is settled. One can explain it; ono 
can open it and make people understand where the waltzes come from,, 
bow they go, and how one follows up another.” 

“ Tliose are quite our own ideas,” they all said. 

And the speaker received permission to show the bird to the people 
on the next Sunday. The people were to hear it sing too, tlie Emperor 
commanded; and they did hear it, and were as much pleased as if they 
had all got tipsy upon ^a, for that’s quite the Chinese fashion; and 
they all. said, “ Oh! ” and held up their forefingers and nodded. Bat 
the poor fisherman, who^had heard the real Nightingale, said, 

“ it sounds pretty enough, and the melodies resemble each other, but 
there’s something wanting, though I know not w'hat! ” 

The real Nightingale was banished from the country and entire. The 
artificial bird had its place on a silken cushion close to the Emperor*B 
bed; all the presents it bad received, gold and precious stones, were 
rapged about it; in title it had advanced to be the High Imperial After- 
Pmner-Singer, and in rank to number one on the left hand; for the 
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Emperor considered that side tbo most important on which the heart is 
placed, and even in an Emperor the heart is on the left side; and the 
playmaster wrote a work of five and twenty volumes about the artificial 
bird; it was very learned and very long, full of the most dilficult Chinese 
words; but yet all the people declared that theyliad read it and under¬ 
stood it, for fear of being considered stupid, and having their bodies 
trampled on. 

So a whole year went by. The Emperor, the court, and all the other 
Chinese knew every little twitter in the artificial bird’s song by heart. 
But just for that reason it pleased them best—they could sing with it 
themselves, and they did so. The street boys sang, “ Tsi-tsi-tsi-glug- 
glug! ” and the Emperor himself sang it too. Yes, that was certainly 
fhmous. 

But one evening, when the artificial bird was singing its best, and 
the Emperor lay in bed listening to it, something inside the bird said, 

“ Whizz! ” Something cracked. “ Whir-r-r! ” All the wheels ran round, 
and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and caused his body 
physician to be called; but what could he do ? Then they sent for a 
watchmaker, and after a good deal of talking atid investigation, the bird 
was put into something like order; but the watchmaker said that the 
bird must be carefully treated, for the barrels were worn, and it would 
be inmossible to put new ones in in such a manner that the music would 
go. There was a great lamentation; only once in a year was it permitted 
to let the bird sing, and that was almost too much. But then the play- 
master made a little speech, full of heavy words, and-said this was just . 
as good as before—and so of course it was as good as before. 

Now five years had gone by, and a real grief came upon the wholc' 
nation. The Chinese were really fond of their Emperor, and now ho 
was ill, and could not, it was said, live much longer. Already a new 
Emperor had been chosen, and the people stood olit in the street and 
asked the cavalier how their oljl Emperor did. 

“ P! ” said he, and shook his head. ' 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his great gorgeous bed; the whole 
court thought him dead, and each one ran to pay homage to the new 
ruler. The chamberlains ran out to talk it over, and the ladies’-maida 
had a great cofiee party. All about, in all the halls and passages, cloth 
had been laid down so that no footstep could be heard, and therefore it' 
was quiet there, quite quiet. But the Empes^ was not dend yet: stifi' 
and pale he lay on the gorgeous bed with throng velvet curtains and 
the heavy gold tassels; high up; a window stood open, and the moon 
shone in upon the Emperor and the artificial bird. 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe; it was just as if som^ 
thing lay upon his chest *. he opened his eyes, and then he saw that it 
was,Death who sat upon his ^est, and had put on his golden crown, 
and held in one hand the Emperor's sword, and in the other his beautiful 
burner. And all around, firom among the folds of the splendid velvet 
curtains, strange heads peered forth; a lew very ugly, the rest quite 
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lovely and mild. These were all the Emperor’s bad and good deeds, 
that stood before him now that Death sat upon h)s heart. 

■ “ Do you remember this ? ” whispered one to the other," Do you 
remember that ? ” and then they told him so much that the perspiration 
ran from his forehead. 

“ I did not know tliat! ” said the Emperor, “ Music! music! the great 
Chinese drum! ” he cried, so that 1 need not hear all they say! ” 

And they coniinuod speaking, and Death nodded like ar Chinaman to 
all they said. 

“ Music! music! ” cried the Emperor. “ You little precious golden 
bird, sing, sing! X have given you gold and costly presents; I have even 
hung my golden slipper around your neck-—sing now, sing! ” 

But the bird stood still; no one was there to wind him up, and he could 
not sing without that; but Death continued to stare at the Emperor with 
his great hollow eyes, and it was quiet, fearfully quiet. 

Then there sounded from the window, suddenly, the most lovely song. 
It was the little live Nightingale, that sat outside on a spray. It had 
heard of the Emperor’s sad plight, and had come to sing to him of comfort 
and hope. And as it sang the spectres grew paler and paler; the blood 
ran quicker and more quickly through the Emperor’s weak limbs; and 
even Death listened, and said, 

Go on, little Nightingale, go on! ” 

But will you give me that splendid golden sword ? Will you give 
me that rich haniier ? Will you give me the Emperor’s crown ? ” 

And Death gave up each of these treasures for a song. And the 
Nightingale sang! on and on; and it sang of the quiet churchyard where 
the white roses ^row, where the elder bldssom smells sweet, and where 
the fresh grass is moistened by the tears of survivors. Then Death .felt 
‘ a longing to see his garden, and floated out at the window in the form of 
a cold white mist. 

“ Thanks! thanks! ” said the Emperor. “ You heavenly little bird! 

1 know you well. I banished you from my country and empire, and yet 
you have channed away the evil faces from my couch, and banished 
Death from my" heart! How can I reward you ? ” 

You have rewarded mo! ” replied the Nightingale. “ I have drawn 
tears from your eyes, when I sang the first time—^I shall never foiget 
that. Those are the jewels that rejoice a singer’s heart. But now sleep 
and grow fresh and strong again. I will sing you something.” 

And it sang, and the Emperor fell into a sweet slumber. Ah! how 
mild and refreshing that^leep was! The sun shone upon him through 
the windows, when he nwoke refreshed and restored: not one of his 
servants had yet returimd, for they all thought he was dead; only the 
Nightingale still sat beside him and sang. 

“You must always stay with me,” said the Emperor. “ You ■hall • 
sing as you please; and 1 ’ll break the artificial bird into a 
pieces.” 

“ Not so,” replied the Nightingale. " It did well as long as it could; 
keep it as you have done till now. 1 cannot build my ne^ in the palace 
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to dwell in it, but let roe come when I feel the wish; then 1 will sit in 
theeyening on the spray yonder by the window, and sing you something, 
so that you may be glad and thoughtful at once. 1 will sing of those 
who are happy and of those who suffer. 1 will sin^ of good and of evil 
that remains hidden round about you. The little singing bird flies far 
around, to the poor fisherman, to the peasant’s roof, to every one who 
dwells far away from you and from your court. I love your heart more 
than your crown, and yet the crown has an air of sanctity about it. 
I will come and sing to you—but one thing you must promise me.” 

“ Everything! ” said the Emperor; and he stood there in his imperial 
robes, which he had put on himself, and pressed the sword which was 
heavy with gold to his heart. 

“ One thing 1 beg of you; tell no one that yon have a little bird who 
tells you everything. Then it will go all the Defter.” 

And the Nightingale flew away. 

The servants came in to look to their dead Emperor, and—yeB> there 
he stood, and the Emperor said “ Good morning! ” 


THE NEIGHBOURING FAMILIES. 

One would really have thought that something important was going 
on by tbe duck-pond; but nothing was going on. All tbe ducks lying 
quietly upon tbe water, or standing on their heads in it—^for they could 
do tiiat—swam suddenly to the shore. One could see the traces of 
their feet on the wet earth, and their quacking sounded far and wide. 
The water, lately clear and bright as a mirror, was quite in a commotion. 
Before, every tree, every neighbouring bush, the old farm-house with the 
holes in tbe roof and the swallow’s nest, and especially tbe great rose 
bush covered with flowers, had been mirrored m it. This rose bush 
covered the wall and hung over the water, in which everything appeared 
as in a picture, only that everything stood on its bead; but when tbe 
water was set in motion ever^hing swam away, and the picture was 
gone. Two feathers, which tbe fluttering ducks had lost, floated to and 
fro, and all at once they took a start, as if the wind were coming; but 
the wind did not come, so they had to be still, and the water became 
qmet imd smooth again. Hoses mirrored themselves in it again; 
-^y w^ beautiful, but they did not know it,'fcr no one had told them. 
The sun shone among the delicate leaves; ev^thing breathed in the 
sweet fragrance, and all felt as we feel when we are filled with the 
thought at our greatrat happiness. 

“ How beautiful is life!” said each Bose. “ Only one thing I wish, 
thst l were able to kiss the sun, because it is so bright and so warn. 
The roses, too, in the water yonder, our images, I should like to kiss, 
an4pretty birds in tbe nests, l^ere ore some up yonder too; they 
out their heads and pipe quite feebly; they have no featbmrs like 
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their father and mother. They are good neighbours, below and above. 
How beautiful is life!” 

The young ones above and below: those below are certainly only 
shadows in the water—mere Sparrows; their parents were Sparrows 
too; they had taken possession of the empty swallow’s nest of last year, 
and kept house in it as if it had been their own. 

*‘Are those ducks’ children swimming yonder?” asked the young 
Sparrows, when tht?y noticed the ducks’ feathers upon the water. 

“ If you must ask questions, ask sensible ones,” replied their mother. 
" Don’t you see that they are feathers P living clothes, stuff like I wear 
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and like you will wear; but ours is finer. I wish, by the way, we had 
those up here in our own nest, for they keep one warm. 1 wonder what 
the du^s were so frightened at. Not at us, certainly, though I said 
* pi^ ’ to you rather loudly. The thick-headed roses ought to know it, 
bint they know nothing; they only look at one another and smell. 1 *m 
•veiy tired of those neighbours.” 

*' Jpst listen to those darling birds up there,’’ said the Koses. “ They 
begin to want to sing, but are not able yet. But it will be managed in 
time. What a pleasure that must be! It’s nice to have such mony 
neighbours.” 

Suddenly two horses r'^me galloppin^ up to water. A peasant boy 
rode on/one, and he haf taken off eu his clothes, except his big broad 
strs^v hat The boy whistled like a bird, and rode into the pond where 
it whs deepest, and when he came past the rose bush he plucked a rose, 
and put it upon his hat. And now he thought he looked vexy fine, and 
rode bn. The other Boses looked afior their sister, and said to oich 
other, ” Whither may she be journeying ? ” but they i‘d not know, 

” 1 should like to go out into the world,” said one; “ but it’s beantiful. 
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too, hefe at home afinonj^ the ^en loaves. All day tho sun shines warm 
and bright, and in the night-time the sky is more beautiful still; wo can. 
see that through aU the little holes in it.” 

They meant the stars, but they knew no better. 

“We make it lively about the house,” said the Mother-Sparrow; “ and 
‘the swallow’s nest brings luck,’ people say, so they’re glad to see us. 
But the neighbours! Such a rose bush climbing up the wall causes 
damp. It will most likely be taken away; and then, at least, corn will 
perhaps grow here. The roses are fit for nothing but to be looked at, 
or at most one may bo stuck on a hat. Every year,’I know from my 
mother, they fall off. The farmer’s wife preserves them, and puts salt 
among them; then they get a French name that I neither can nor 
will pronounce, and are put upon the fire to make a good smell. You 
see, that ’s their life. They ’re only for the eye and the nose. Now 
you know it.” 

When the evening came, and the gnats played in the warm air and 
the red clouds, the nightingale came and sang to the Boses, sa^ng that 
the beautiful was like sunshine to the world, and that the beautiful lived 
for ever. Bui the Boses thought the nightingale was singing of itself, 
and indeed one might easily have thought so; they never imagined that 
the song was about them. Bui they rejoiced fprcatly in it, and wondered 
whether all the little Sparrows might become nigiitingalcs. 

“ I understood the song of that bird very well,” said the young Spar¬ 
rows, “ only ono word was not clear. What is the beautiful?^* 

“ That’s nothing at all,” replied the Mother-Sparrew; “ that’s only on 
' outside affair. Yonder, at the nobleman’s scat, where the pigeons nave 
their own house, and have corn and peas strewn before them every day, 
—I *vo been there myself and dined with them; for tell me what com¬ 
pany you keep, and 1 ’ll tell you who yo^re—yonder at the nobleman’s 
seat there are two birds with green a crest upon their head; 

they can spread out their tails like vgreat shell, ^nd then it plays with 
vanous colours, so that the sight makes one’s eyes ache. These birds 
are called peacocks, and that’s the beautiful. They should only bo 

{ lucked a little, then they would look no better than all the rest of us. 
should have plucked them myself if they bad not been so large.” 

“ I ’ll pluck them,” piped the little Sparrow who had no feathers 
yet. 

In the farm-house dwelt two young married people; they loved each 
other well, were industrious and active, and everything in their home 
looked very pretty. .On Sunday moming^he young wife came out, 
plucked a hand-full of the most beautiful roseraand put them into a glass 
of wal" j which she put upon the cupboard. ’ 

“ Now 1 see that it is Sunday,” said the husband, and he kissed his 
little wife. 

They sat down, read their hymn-book, and held each other by the 
hand: end the sun shone on the fresh roses and the young cN^uple. 

“l^ia sight is really too we^ome,” said the Motber-Spaixow, who 
could look from the nest into the room; and she flew away. 
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Tbe same thing happened the next Sunday, for every Sunday fresh 
roses were placed iii the ^>laBS; but the ruse bush bloomed an beautiful 
os ever. 

The young Sfiarrow had feathers now, and wanted to fly out too, but 
the mother would not allow it, and tlujy were obliged to stay at home. 
She flew alone; but, howiwer it may have happened, before she was 
aware of it, she was entangled in a noose of horse-hair which some boys 
had fastened to the branches. The horse-hair wound itself fast round 
her legs, as fast as'if it would cut the log through. What pain, what a 
fright she was in! 

Ihe boys came running up, and seized the bird; and indeed, roughly 
enough. 

" It’s only a Sparrow,” said they; but they did not let her go, but 
took her homo with them. And whtmevcr she cried, they tapped her on 
the beak. 

In the farm-house stood an old man, who understood making soap for 
shaving and washing, in cakes as well as in balls. He w^as a merry, 
wandering old man. When he saw tho Sparrow, which the boys had 
brought, and for which they said they did not care, he said, 

“ Shall wo make it very beautiful ? ” 

The Mother-Sparrow felt an icy shudder pass through her. 

Out of tho box, in which wisrc the most brilliant colours, the old man 
took a quantity of shining gold leaf, and the boys were sent for some 
white of egg, with yhicli the Sjiarrow was completely smeared; the gold 
loaf was stuck upon that, and there was tho Mother-Sparrow gilded all 
over. She did not think of the adornment, hut trembled nil over. And 
the soap-man tore olf a fragment from the rod lining of his old jacket, 
t:at notches in it, so that it looked like a cock’s comb, and stuck it on 
the bird’s head. 

**Kow you shall see the gold jacket fly,” said the old man; and he 
released the Sparrow, which flew away in deadly fear, with the sunlight 
shining upon her. 

How it glittered! All the sparrows, and even a crow, a knowing old 
boy, were startled at the sight; but still they flew after her, to know 
what kind of strange bird this might be. 

Driven by fear and horror, she flew homeward; she was nearly sinking 
powerless to the earth; the flock of pursuing birds increased, and some 
even tried to peck at her. 

“ Look at her I look at W! ” they all cried. 

“ Look at her I look at mr ! ” cried the young^ones, when the Miothmv 
Bparrow approached the lest. “ That must be a young peacock. 
glitters with all colours. It quite hurts one’s eyes, as mother told us. 
Piop! that’s (he beautiful! ” 

And now they pecked at the bird with their little beaks, so that she 
could not possibly get into the nest; she was so much exhausted that she 
could not even say “ Piep!" much less I am your mother! ” 

The other birds also fell upon the Sparrow, and plucked off feather 
al^r feather till she fell bleeding into the rose hnsh. 
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Ton poor creature! ” said all tbe Boses: “bo quiet, and we will hide 
you. Lean your head against us.” 

The Sparrow spread out her wings once more, then drew them tight 
to her body, and lay dead by the neighbouring family, the beautiful fi^>sh 
Boses. 



THE FAIXTEB SEETCHIKO THE BOBB BVSE. 


“ Piep! sounded from the nest. “ "Where'^An our mother be ? It*s 
quite merplicable. It cannot be a trick of hefs, and mean that we**e 
to shift for ourselves: she has left us the house as an inheritance, but 
to which of us shall it belong when we hove families of our own ? *’ 

' ** it won*t do for you to stay with me when I enlarge my estab¬ 
lishment with a wife and children,’* observed the smallest. 

“ I lihaB have more wives and children thad you! ** cried the second. 

“ Butjil am the eldest! ” said the third. 

Now ^ey all became excited. They struck out with thar wings, 
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hacked with their beaks, and flump! one after another was thrust ant 
of the nest. There they lay with their anger, holding their heads on 
one side, and blinking with the eye that looked upwards. That waa 
their way to look so stupid. 

They could fly a little; by practice they improved, and at last they 
fixed upon a sign by which they should know each other when they 
met later in the world. This sign was to be the cry of “ Fiep!” with a 
scratching of the left foot three times against the ground. 

The young sparrow that had remained behind in the nest made itself 
as broad as it possibly could, for it was the proprietor. But the pro> 
prietorship did not last long. In the night the red fire burst through 
the window, the flames seized upon, the roof, the dry straw blazed 
brightly up, and the whole house was burned, and the young sparrow too; 
but the two others who wanted to marry managed to escape with their 
fives. 

When the sun rose again, and eveiythmg looked as much refreshed os 
if nature had had a quiet sleep, there remained of the farm-house nothing 
but a few charred beams, leaning against the chimney that was now its 
own master. Thick smoke still rose from among the fragments, but 
without stood the rose l^ush quite unharmed, and every flower, every 
twig was immersed in the clear water. 

“ How beautifully those roses bloom before the ruined house! ” cried 
a passer by. “ 1 cannot imagine a more agreeable picture: 1 must have- 
that.*' 

And the traveller took out of his portfolio a little book with white 
leaves: he was a painter, and with bis pencil he drew the smoking house, 
the charred beams, and the overhanging cliimney, which bent more and 
more; quite in the foreground appeared the blooming rose bush, which 
presented a chamiiug sight, and indeed for its sake the w'hole picture 
had been made. 

Later in the day, the two Sparrows that had been bom here came by. 

“ Where is the house ? ” asked they. “ Where is the nest ? Piep! 
All is burned, and our strong brother is burned too. That *b what he has 
got by keeping the nest to himself. The Boses have escaped well enough 
—^there they stand yet, with their red cheeks. They certainly don’t mourn- 
at their neighbour’s misfortune. I won’t speak to them, it’s so ugly 
here, that *b my opinion.” And it flew up and away. 

On a beautiful sunny autumn day, when one could almost have 
believed it was the middle of summer, there hopped about in the dean 
dry courtyard of the nyHiemau’s seat, in front of the gr^t steps, a 
number of pigeons, bla(|(, and white, and variegated, all shining in the 
sunlight. The old Mother-Pigeons said to their young ones, 

“Stand in groups, stand iu groups, for that looks much better.” 

“ What are those little grey creatures, that run about belund us ? ” 
^ked an old Pigeon, with red and green in her eyes. “ Little grey ones, 
little grey ones! ” she cried. 

“ They are sparrows, good creatures. We have always had the repu¬ 
tation of being kind, so we will allow them to pi^ up the«ohi wiHi us- 
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l%e 7 don't interrupt conveBBation, and they make Buch very pretty 
oouxtesieB." 

Yes, they courtesied three times each with the left leg, and BBid, “ Piep.” 
By that thev recognized each other as the Sparrowa horn the nest by 
the burned house. 

“ Here’s very good eating,” said the Sparrows. 

The Pigeons strutted round one another, bulged out their chests 
mightily, and had their own secret views and opinions oil things in 
general. 

“ Do you see that pouter pigeon ? ” said one, speaking to the others. 
** Bo you see that one, BW'allowing the peas ? She takes too many, and 
the best, moreover, Curoo! curoo!. How she lifts up her crest, the 
ngly spiteful thing! Curoo! curoo! ” 

And all their eyes sparkled with spite. • 

**Stand in groups, stand in groups! Little grey ones, little grey 
ones! Curoo! curoo! ” 

So their beaks went on and on, and so they will go on when a 
thousand years are gone. 

The Sparrows feasted bravely. They listened attentively, and even 
stood in the ranks of the Pigeons, but it did not suit them well. They 
were satisfied, and so they quitted the Pigeons, exchanged opinions con> 
ceming them, slipped under the garden railings, and when they found 
the door of the garden open, one of them, who was over*fed, and conse¬ 
quently valorous, hopped on the threshold. • 

“ Piep 1 ” said he, “ I may venture that.” 

“ Piep! ” said the other, so can I, and something more too.” 

And he hopped right into the room. No one was present; the third 
Sparrow saw that, and hopped still farther into the room, and said, 

“ Everything or nothing! By the way, this is a funny mau’s-nest ; 
and what have they put up there ? What’s that ? ” 

Just in front of the Sparrows the roses were blooming; they were 
mirrored in the water, and the charred beams leaned against the toppling 
chimney. 

“ Why, what is this P How came this in the room in the nobleman’s 
seat ? ” 

And then these Sparrows wanted to fly over the chimney and the 
roses, but flew against a flat wall. It was all a picture, a great beautiful 
picture, that the painter had completed from a sketch. 

** Piep! ” said the Sparrows, “ it’s nothing^ it only looks like some¬ 
thing. Piep! that’s tna beautiful f Can you i!mderstand it ? J cau’b.” 

And they flew away, for some people came into the room. 

Days and years went by. The Pigeons had often cooed, not to say 
growled, the spiteful things; the Sparrows had suffered cold in winter, 
and liv^ riotously in summer; they were all betrothed or married, or 
wlmtever you like to call it. They had little ones, and of course each 
thought his own the handsomest and the cleverest: one flew this way, 
anott^ that, and when they met tb^ knew each other by their " Piep 1 ” 
and the thrw courteaieB with the left leg. The eldest had remained a 
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maidon Sparrow, with no nest and no young ones. Her great idea was 
to see a town, therefore she iiew' to Copenhagen. 

There was to he seen a great house painted with many colours, close 
by the castle and by the canal, in which latter swam many ships laden 
with apples and pottery. The windows were broader below than at 
the top, and when the Sparrow’s looked through, every room appeared 
to them like a tulip with the most beautiful colours and shades. But 
in the middle of the tulip were white people, made of marble; a few 
certainly were made of plaster, but in ^e eyes of a sparrow that *8 all 
the same. Upon the roof stood a metal carriage, with metal horses 
harnessed to it, and the Goddess of Victory, also of bronze, driving. 
It was Thorwaldsen’s MusEUir. 

“ How it shines! how it shines! ” said the little maiden Sparrow. 
“ I suppose that’s what they call the beautful. Piep! But this is 
greater than the peacock! ” 

It still remembered what, in its days of childhood, the Mother-Spar¬ 
row had declared to bo the greatest among the beautiful. The Sparrow 
ilew dowm into the courtyard. There everything was very splendid: 
upon the walls palms and branches were painted; in the midst of the 
court stood a great bloonjing rose tree, spreading out its fresh branches, 
covered with many roses, over a grave. Thither the maiden Sparrow 
flew% for there she saw many of her own kind. “ Piep! ” and three 
courtesies with the left leg—that salutation it had often made throughout 
the summer, and, nobody had replied, for friends who are once parted 
don’t meet every day; and now this form of greeting had become quite 
a habit with it. But to-day two old Sparrows and a young one replied 
“ Piep! ” and courteaied three times, each with the left leg, 

“ Ah! good day! good day! ” They were two old ones from the nest, 
and a little one belonging to the family. “Do we meet here ag^P 
It’s a grand place, but there’s not much to eat. This is the beautiful! 
Piep! ” 

And many people came out of the side chambers where the glorious 
marble statues stood, and approached the grave where slept the gr^t 
master who had formed these marble images. All stood with radiant 
faces by Thonvaldsen’s grave, and some gathered up the fallen rose 
leaves and kept them. They had come from afar: one from mighty 
Englandjfothers from Germany and France. The most beautiful among 
the ladies plucked one of the rosea and hid it in her bosom. Then the 
Sparrows fought that tl^q roses ruled here, and that the whole house 
had been built for theittsake; that appeared to them to be too much; 
but as all the people showed their love for the roses, they would not be 
behindhand. “ Piep!” they said, and swept the CTound with their tails, 
and glanced with one eye at the roses; and they had not looked long at 
the flowers before they recogmzed them as old neighbours. And so 
the roses really were. The painter who had sketched the rose bush by 
the ruined house bad afterwards received permission to dig it up, and 
had mven it to the arohitect, for nowhere could more beautniil voueu be 
founa And the architect had planted it upon Ihorwaldsen’s grave. 
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where it bloomed, an image of the beautiful, and gave its red fragrant 
leaves to be carried into &tfmt landa as mementoes. 

** Have you found a situation here in the town ?” asked the Sparrows. 
And the Boses nodded; they recognized their brown neighbours, and 
were glad to see them a^n. ** How glorious it is to live and bloom, 
to see old faces again, and cheerful faces every day! ” 

“Piep!” said the Sparrows. “Tes, these are truly our old neigh¬ 
bours ; we remember their origin by the pond. Piep! how they Ve got 
on! Tes, some people succeed while they ’re asleep. Why, yonder is 
a withered leaf—-I see it quite plainly I ” 

And they pecked at it till the leaf fell. But the tree stood there 
g^ner and fresher than ever; the Boses bloomed in the sunshine by 
Thorwaldsen’s grave, and were associated with his immortal name. 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

It was terribly cold; it snowed and was already almost dark, and 
evening cniqe on, the last- evening of the year. In the cold and gloom 
a poor little girl, bare headed and barefoot, was walking through the 
stroets. When she left her own house she certainly bad had slippers 
on; but of what use were they ? They were very big slippers, and her 
mother had used them till then, so big were they, 'i^e little maid lost 
them as she slipped across the road, where two carriages were rattling 
by terribly fast. One slipper was not to be found again, and a boy had 
seized the other, and run away with it. He thought he could use it 
very well as a cradle, some day when he had children of his own. So 
now the little girl went with her little naked feet, which were quite red 
and blue with the cold. In an old apron she carried a number of 
matches, and a bundle of them in her hand. No* one had bought any¬ 
thing of her all day, and no one had given her a farthing. 

Shivering with cold and hunger she crebt along, a picture of misery, 
poor little 'girl! The riiow-flakes covered her long fair hair, which fell 
m {sretly durls over her neck; but she did not think of that now. In 
all the wmdows lights were shining, and there was a glorious smeU of 
roast goose, for it was New Tear’s-eve. Tes, she thought of that! 

In a comer formed by two houses, one of which projected beyond the 
other, she sat down, cowering. She had drawn up her little feet, but 
she was still colder, and she did not dare to ^ home, for she had sold 
no matches, and did not bring a farthing of money. From her father 
she would certainly receive a beating, and besides, it was cold at home, 
for they had nothing over them but a roof through which the wind 
whistled, though the uri^st rmits had been stopped with straw and rag^. 

Her little h^ds were almost-benumbed with the cold. Ah I a matoh 
might do her good, if she ^uld only draw one from the bundle, and rub 
it against the wall, and warm ber bands at it. She drew one out. 
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B-r-atcIi! liovr it sputtered and burned! It was a warm bright flame, 
like a little candle, when she held her lianda over it; it was a wonderful 
little light! It really seemed to the little girl as if she sat before a 
great polished stove, with bright brass feet and a brass cotter. How 
the Are burned! how comfortable it was! but the little flame went out, 
the stove vanished, and she had only the remains of the burned match 
in her hand. 

A second was rubbed gainst the wall. It burned up, and when the 
light fell upon the wall ^became transparent like a thin veil, and she 
could see through it into the room. On the table a snqw-wyte cloth 
was spread; upon it stood a shining dinner service; the roast goose 
smok^ gloriously, stulTed with apples and dried plums. And what wes 
still more splendid to behold, the g^oose hopped down from the dish, and 
waddled along the floor, with a knife and tork in its breast, to the little 
gild* Then the match went out, and only the thick, damp, cold waH-was 
before her. She lighted another match. Then she was sittizig under a 
.^^heau^ul Christmas tree; it was greater and more omamentea^thaa the 
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one sbe had seen through the glass door at the rich mei'cbant’s. Thou¬ 
sands of candles burned upon the green branches, and coloured pictures 
like those in the print shops looked down upon them. The little j^l 
stretched forth her hand towards them; then the match went out. ^e 
Christmas lights mounted higher. She saw them now ns stars in the 
sky: one of them fell down, forming a long line of lire. 

Now some one is dying,” thought the little girl, for her old grand¬ 
mother, the only person who had loved her, and who was now dead, had 
told her that when a star fell down a soul mounted up to 0-od. 

She rubbed another match against the wall; it became bright again, 
and in the brightness the old grandmother stood clear and shining, mild 
and lovely. 

“ Grandmother! ” cried the child, “ Oh! take me with you! I know 
you will go when the match is burned out. "You will vanish like the 
warm fire, the warm food, and the great glorious Christmas tree ! ” 

And she hastily rubbed the whole bundle of matches, for she wished to 
hold her grandmother fast. And the matches burned with such a glow 
that it became brighter than in the middle of the day; grandmother 
had never been so large or so beautiful. She took the little girl in her 
arms, and both flew in brightness and joy aly)ve the earth, very, very 
high,'and up there was neither cold, nor hunger, nor care—they were 
with God! 

But in the comer, leaning against the wall, sat the poor girl with red 
cheeks and smiling mouth, frozen to death on the last pveniug of the Old 
Tear. The New Year’s sun rose upon a little corpse! The child sat 
there, stiff and cold, with the matches of which one bundle was burned. 
“ She wanted to warm herself,” the people said. No one imagined what 
a beautiful thing she had seen, and in what glory she had gone in with 
her grandmother to the New Year’s-day. 


THE ELF-HILL. 

A TEW great Lizards race nimbly about in the clefts of an old tree; 
they could understand each other very well, for they spoke the lizards* 
language. 

“ How it grumbles aud growls in the old clf-hill! ” said one Lizard. 
“I’ve not been able to close ray eves for two nights, because of the 
noise; I might just aa well lie and nave the tooth-ache, for then I cui’t 
sleep either.” 

“here’s something wrong in there,” said the other Lizard. “ Th«^ 
let the hill stand on four red posts till the cock crows at mom. ^It is 
regularly and the elf girls have learned new dances. There’s 

something going on.” 

“ 1 have spokmi with an earthworm of my aoqnaintonoe,” said 

ihe' third Lizard. “The earthworm came straight out of the hill, where 
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he liad been grubbing in the groimd night and daj: he had heard 
much. He can’t see, the miserable creature, but he understands how to 
toss about and listen. They expect some friends in the df-hUI—grand 
strangers; but who they are the earthworm would not tell, and perhaps, 
indeed, ho did not know. All the Will-o’-the-wisps are ordered to hold 
a torch dance, as it is called; and silver and gold, of which there is 
enough in the elf-hill, is being polished and put out in the moonshine.” 

Who may these strangers be ? ” asked all the Lizards. “ What can 
be going on there ? Hark, how it hums! Hark, how it mumurs! ” 

At the same moment the elf-hill opened, and an old elf maid,* hollow 
behind, came tripping out. She was the old Elf King’s housekeeper. 
She was a distant relative of the royal family, and wore an amber heart 
on her forehead. Her legs moved so rapidly—trip, trip! Gracious \ 
how she could trip! straight down to the sea, to the night Haven. 

“ You are invited to the elf-hill for this evening,” said she; “but will 
you do me a great service and undertake the invitations P You must 
do something, as you don’t keep any house yourself. We shall have 
some very distinguished friends, magicians who have something to say; 
and so the old Elf King wants to make a display.” 

“ Who’s to be invited ? ” asked the night Eaven. 

“ To the great ball the world may come, even men, if they can talk in 
their sleep, or do something that falls in our line. But at the first 
feast there’s to be a strict selection; wo will have only the most dis¬ 
tinguished. 1 have had a dispute with the Elf King, for 1 declared that 
we could not evon*admit ghosts. The merman and his daughters must 
be invited first. They may not be very well pleased to come on the dry 
land, but they shall have a wet stone to sit upon, or something still 
better, and then 1 think they won’t refuse for this time. All the old 
demons of the first class, with tails, and the wood demon and his gnomes 
we must have; and then I think we may not leave out the grave pig, 
the death horse,t snd the church twig: they certainly belong to the 
clergy, and are not reckoned among our people. But that’s only their 
office: they are closely related to us, and visit us diligently.” 

“ Croak! ” said the night Eaven, and flew away to give the invitatioiis. 

The elf girls vfere already dancing on the elf-hiu, and ^they danced 
with slmwls which were woven of mist and moonshine; and that looks 
very pretW for those who like that sort of thing. In the midst, below 
the eu-h^if, the great hall was splendidly decorated; the floor had been 
washed with moonshine, and the walls rubbed with witches’ salve, so 
that they glowed like tulip? in the light. In the kitchen, plenty of firoga 
were tunung on the spit, snail-skins with children’s fingers in them, 
and sidads of mushroom spawn, damp mouse muzzles, and hemlock; beer 
brewed by the miursh witch, gleaming saltpetre wine from grave cellars: 


* k prevailinf; mipontition rwardiug the elf niftid, or tIU puxid, is, that she is Siir to look at in 
ftront, but behind she is hollow, like a snask. ... 

t It is a impuiar superstition In Denniark, that under every church that is bui1t,a living horse 
must be buried t the ghost of this horse is the death horse, that limps every ni|^t on three legs 
to the house where some one is to die. Under a fbw ehurohes a living pig was ouried, and nie 
ghos^of this was called the grave pig. 
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evefTjthing very grand; and rusty nails and‘Church window glass among 
the imeetB. 

The old £!£ King had one of bis crowns polished with powdered slate 
pencil; it was slate pencil from the first form, and it’s very difficult for 
the Kif King to get first form slate pencil! In the bed-room, curtains 
were hung up, and fastened with snail slime. Yes, there was a grumbling 
and murmuring there! 

“ Now we must bum horsediair and pig*S bristles as incense here,'* 
said tbe Klf King, **and then I think 1 sn^ have done my part.” 
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V Father dear! *’ said the youngest of the daughters, “ shall I hear 
mow who the distinguished strangers are ? ” 

“ AVell,” said he, •* I suppose I must tell it now. Two of ay daughters 
aust liold themselves prepared to be married; two will certaimy be 
married. The old gnome from Iforway yonder, he who lives in the 
Dovre mountains, and possesses many rock castles of field stones, and a 
gold mine which is better than one thinks, is coming with his two sons, 
who want each to select a wdfe. The old gnome is a true old honest 
Norwegian veteran, merry and straightforward. I know him from old 
days, w'hcn we drank brotherhood with one another. He was down here 
to fetch his wife; now she is dead,—she was a daughter of the King of 
the Chalk-rocks of Moen. He took his wife upon chalk, as the saying is. 
Oh, how I long to see the old Norwegian gnome ! The lads, they say, 
arc rather rude, forward lads; but perhaps they are belied, and they ’ll 
be right enough when they grow older. Let me see that you can teach 
them manners.” 

“ And when will they come ? ” asked the daughters. 

” That depends on wind and weather,” said the Elf King. “ They 
travel economically: they come when there’s a chance by a ship. I 
wanted lliem to go across Sweden, but tHo old one would not incline to 
that wish. He does not advance with the times, and 1 don’t like that.” 

Then two Wiil-o’-the-wisi)8 came hopping up, one quicker than the 
other, and so one of them arrived first. 

“ They ’ro coming! they ’re coming! ” they cried. 

‘•Civc me my crown, and let mo stand in the moonshine,” said the 
Elf King. 

And the daughters lifted up their shawls and bowed down to the earth. 

. There stood the old gnome of Dovre, with the crown of liardened 
ice i&d fished fircones; moreover, he wore a hear-skinand great warm 
bdsiB. His sons, on the contrary, went bore necked, and with trousers 
wilfaMit Vmces, for they were strong men. 

an acclivity ? ” asked the youngest of the lads; and he 
.poiltile4 to the elf-hill. “ In Norway yonder we should call it a hole.” 

” B uy s I ” said the old man, “ holes go down, mounds go up. Have 
you no eyes in your heads ? ” 

The only thing they wondered at down here, they said, was that they 
could understand the language without diificulty. 

“ Don’t give yourselves airs,” said the old man. “ One would thmlr 
you were home nurtured.” * 

And then they went into the elf-hill, where the really grand company 
were assembled, and that in such haste that one might almost say they 
had been blown together. But for each it was nicely and prettily 
arranged. The sea folks sat at table in gr^t washing tubs: tlmy said 
it was just as if they were at home. All observed the ceremonies of the 
table except the two young Northern gnomes, and they put their legs 
Aip on the table; but they thought all that suited them welL 
“ Your feet off the table-cloth! ” cried the old gnome. 

^ And^they obeyed, but not immediatedy. Their ladies they tudded with 
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pine cones that they liad brought with them, and then took off their boots 
tor their own convenience, and gave them to the ladies to bold. But the 
father, the old Dovre gnome, was quite different from them: he told such 
fine stories of the proud Norwegian rocks, and of tlie waterfalls which 
xatshed down with white foam and with a noise like thunder and the sound 
ot organs; he told of the salmon that leaps up against the I'alliug waters 
when the Beck plays upon the golden harp; he told of shining winter 
nights, when the sledge bells sound, and the lads run with burning 
torches over the ice, which is so transparent that they see the fishes 
start beneath their feet. Yes! he coiud tell it so finely that one saw 
what he described: it was just as if the sawmills were going, as if the 
servants and maids were singing songs and dancing the hailing dance. 
Hurrah! all at once the old gnome gave the oid elf girl a kiss: that was 
a kiss! and yet they were nothing to each other. 

Now the elf maidens bad to dance, nimbly, and also with stamping 
steps, and that suited them well; then came the artistic and solo dance. 
"Wonderful how they could use their legs! ono hardly know where they 
began and where they ended, which were their arms and which their 
legs—they wore all mingled together like wood shavings; and then they 
whirled round till the death horse and the grave pig turfied giddy and 
were obliged to leave the table. 

“ PrurT” said the old gnome; “ that’s a strange fashion of using one’s 
legs. But what can tliey do more than dance, stretch out their limbs, 
and make a whirlwind P ” • 

" You shall soon know! ” said the Elf King. 

And then he called forward the youngest of his daughters. She was 
as light and graceful as moonshine; she was the most delicate of all the 
sisters. She took a white shaving in her mouth, and then she was quite 
gone: that was her art. 

But the old gnome said he should not like his wife to possess this 
art, and he did not think that his boys cared for iti 

The other could walk under herself, iust as if she had a shadow, and 
the gnome people had none. The third daughter was of quite another 
kind; she had served in the brewhouse of the moor witch, and knew 
how to stuff elder>tree knots with glow-worms. 

She will make a good housewife,” said the old gnome; and then he 
winked a health with his eyes, for he did not want to drink too much. 

Now came the fourth: she had a great harp to play upon, and when 
she struck the first chord all lifted up their left feet, for the gnomes are 
left-legged; and whmi she struck the second chord, all were compelled 
to do as she wished. 

“ That *8 a dangerous woman! ” said the old gnome; hut both the 
sons went out of the hif^ for they had hafi enough of it. 

** And what ciui the next daughter do F ” asked the Old Gnome. 

** I have learned to love what is Norwegian,” said she, ” and I will 
never marry unless I can go to Norway.” 

But the youngest sister whispered to the old King, ” That’s only 
hecaw she has heard in a Norwey^an song, that when the world siniu 
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down the cliffs of Norwa^r will remain landing like monuments, and so 
she wants to get up there, because she is afraid of sinking down.” 

** Ho! ho ! ” said the old gnome, was it meant in that way ? But 
what can the seventh and last do P ” 

“ The sixth comes before the seventh! ” said theBlf Xing, for he could 
count. But the sixth would not come out. 

“I can only teU people the truth!” said she. “Xobody cares for 
me, and I have enough to do to sew my shroud.” 

Now came the seventh and last, and what could she do ? Why, she 
coidd tell stories, as many as she wished. 

“ Here are all my fingers,” said the old gnome; tell me one for each.” 

And she took him by the wrist, and he laughed till it clucked within 
him; and when she came to the ring finger, which had a ring round its 
waist, just as if it knew there was to be a wedding, the old gnome said, 

“ Hold fast what you have; the hand is yours; I ’ll have you for my 
own wife.” 

And the elf girl said that the story of the ring finger and of little 
Peter Playman, the fifth, were still wanting. 

“We’ll hear those in winter,” said the Gnome, “and we’ll hear about 
the pine tree, and about the birch, and about the spirits’ gifts, and about 
the biting frost. You shall tell your talcs, for no one up there knows 
how to do that well; and then we ’ll sit in the stone chamber where the 
pine logs burn, and drink mead out of tbe boms of the old Norwegian 
kings—Beck lias .given me a couple; and when we sit there, and the 
Nix comes on a visit, she ’ll sing you all the songs of the shepherds in 
the mountains* That will be merry. The salmon will spring in the 
waterfall, and beat against tbe stone walls, but he sliali not come in.” 

“ Yes, it *8 very good living in Norway; hut w Iiere are the lads ? ” 

Yes, where were they ? Tlicy were running about in the fields, and 
blowing out tbe Will-o’-the-wisps, which had come so good naturedJy 
for the torch dance. 

“ What romping about is that ? ” said the old gnome. “ I have taken 
a mother for you, and now you may take one of the aunts.” 

But the lads said that they would rather make a speech ani^l drink 
brotherhood—they did not care to marry; and they made speeches, and 
drank brotherhood, and tipped up their glasses on their nails, to show 
they had emptied them. Afterwards they took their coats off and lay 
down on the table to sleep, for they made no ceremony. But tbe old 
gnome danced about tbe fpom with his young bride, and he changed 
boots with her, for that’s more fashionable than exchanging rings. 

“Now the cock crows,” said the old elf girl who attended to the 
housekeeping. “ Now we must shut the shutters, so that the sun may 
not burn us.” 

And the hill shut itself up. But outside,*the Lizards ran up and 
down in the cleft tree, and one said to the other, * 

“ Oh, how I like that old Norw^an gnome! ” 

“ 1 like the lads better,” said tbe JBarthworm. But he cotdd not see, 
the iniserable creature. 




THE EIBLD OF BCCK\niEAT. 


THE buckwheat: 

Oftbit, after a thunder-storm, when one passes a field in which buck¬ 
wheat is growing, it appears quite blackened and singed. It is just as 
if a flame of fire hod passed across it; and then the countryman says, 
**It got that froln lightning.” But whence hae it received that ? I will 
tell you what the sparrow told me about it, and the sparrow heard it 
firom an old Willow Tree which stood by a Buckwheat field, and still 
stands there. It is quite a great venerable Willow Tree, but erip])led and 
old: it is burst in we midme, and grass and brambles grow out of the 
deft; the tree bends forward, and the branches hang quite down to the 
ground, as if they were long green hair. 

On all the fields round jabout corn was growing, not only rye and 
barley, but also oats, yes, the most capital oats, which when ripe looks 
like a number of little yellow canary birds sitting upon a spray. The 
stood smiling, and the rieW an ear was, the deeper did it bend in 
pious humility. 
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Bttt there wae also a field of Buckwheat, and this field was exactly 
opposite to the old Willow Tree. The Buckwheat did not bend at all, 
'like the rest of the grain, but stood up proudly and stiffly. 

“ I as rich as any com ear,” said he. “ Moreover, 1 'm very much 
handsomer: my flowers are beautiful as the blossoms of the apple tree: 
it’s quite a de%ht to look upon me and mine. Bo you know anything 
mote splendid than we are, you old "Willow Tree ? ” 

And the Willow Tree nodded his head, just as if he would have said, 
“ Yes, that's true enough! ” 

But the Buckwheat spread itself out from mere vainglory, and said, 
The stupid tree ! he *b bo old that the grass grows in his body.” 

Now a terrible ^torm came on: all the field flowers folded their leaves 
together dr bowed their little heads wliile the storm passed over them, 
but the Buckwheat stood erect in its pride. 

“ !l^d your bead like us,” said the Jlowers. 

** I *ve not the slightest cause to do so,” replied the Buckwheat. 

” Bend your head as we do,” cried the various Crops. “ Now the 
storm comes flying on. He has wings that reach from the clouds just 
down to the earth, and he ’ll beat you in halves before you can cry for 
mercy.” » 

“ Yes, but I won’t bend,” quoth the Buckwheat. 

“ Shut up your flowers and bend your leaves,” said the old Willow 
Tree. " Don’t look up at the lightning when the cloud bursts: even 
men do not do that, for in the lightning one mav look into heaven, 
but the light dazzles even men; and what would happen to us, if W'c 
dared do so—we, the plants of the field, that are much less w'orihy than 
they ?" 

” Much less worthy! ” cried the Buckwheat. ** Now I ’ll just look 
straight up into heaven.” 

And it did so, in its pride and vainglory. It was as if the whole 
world were on fire, so vivid was the lightning. 

When afterwards the bad weather had passed by, the flowers and the 
crops stood in the still, pnre air, quite refreshed by the rain; but the 
Buckwheat was burned coal-black % the lightning, and it was now Hke a 
dead weed upon the field. 

And the old Willow Tree waved its branches in’the wind, and great 
drops of water fell down out of the green leaves, just as if the tree 
wept. 

And the Sparrows asked^ ” Wily do you weep P Here everything is 
so cheerful: see how the sun shines, see how me clouds sail on. Bq 
you not breathe the scent of flowers and bushes ? Why do you we^^ 
NV^illow Tree ? ” 

And the Willow Tree told them of the pride of the Buckwheat, of its 
vainglory, and of the punishment which dways follows such sin. 

I, who tell you this tale, have h^d it from the sparrows. They 
told it me one evening when 1 begged them to give me a stoiy* 



THE OLD HOUSE. 


Dow yonder, in the street, stood an old, old house. It was almost 
three hundred years old, for one could read as much on the beam, on 
which^ was carved the date of its erection, surrounded by tulips and 
trailing hops. There one could read entire verses in the characters of 
olden times, and over each window a face had been carved in the beam, 
and these faces made ail kinds of ^imaces. One storey projected a long 
way above the other, and close under the roof was a leaden gutter with a 
dragon’s head. The rain water was to run out of the dragon’s mouth, but 
it ran out of the creature’s body instead, for there was a hole in the pipe. 

All the other houses in the street were still new and neat, with large 
window-panes and smooth walls. One could easily see that they would 
have nothing to do with the old house. They thought perhaps, “ How 
long is that old rubbish-heap to stand there, a scandal to the whole 
street ? The parapet stands so far forward that no one can see out 
of our windows what is going on in that direction. The staircase is as 
broad as a castle staircase, and as steep as if it led to u church tower. 
The iron railing looks like the gate of a family vault, and there arc brass 
bosses upon it. It’s too ridiculous! ” 

Just opposite stood some more now neat houses that thought exactly 
like the rest; but here at the window sat a little boy, with fresh red 
cheeks, with clear sparkling eyes, and he was particularly fond of the 
old house, in sunshine as well as by moonlight. And when he looked 
down at the wall where the plaster had fallen off, then he could sit and 
fancy all kinds of pictures—^how the street must have appeared in old 
times, with parapets, open staircases, and pointed gables; be could see 
soldiers with halberds, and roof-gutters running about in the form of 
dragons and griffins. That was just a good house to look at; and in it 
lived on old ma n who went about in leather knee-smalls, and w'ore a coat 
with great brass buttons, and a wig which one could at once see was a 
real wig. Every morning on old man came to him, to clean his rooms 
and run on his errands. With this exception the old man in the Jcatlier 
knee-smalls was all alone in the old house. Sometimes he came to one 
of the windows and looked out, and the little boy nodded to him, and 
the old man nodded back, and thus they became acquainted and became 
friends, though they had never spoken tp one another; but, indeed, that 
was not at all necessaiy. ^ * 

Tba little boy heard his parents say, “ The old man opposite is very 
well off, but he is terribly Itmely.” 

Next Sunday the little hoy wTapped something in a piece of paper, 
went with it to the house door, and said to the man who ran errands 
for the old gentleman, 

" Harkye: will y<m take this to l^e old gentleman opposite for me P I 
have two tin sofdiers; this is one of them, and he shall have it, because I 
know that he is terribly lonely.” 
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And the old attendant looked quite pleased, and nodded, and caxried 
the Tin Soldier into the old house. Afterwards he was sent over, to ask 
if the little boy would not like to come himself and pay a visit. His 
parents gave him leave; and so it was that he came to the old house. 

The brass bosses on the staircase shone much more brightly than 
usual; one would have thought theyhad been polished in honour of his 
visit. And it was just as if the carved trumpeters—for on the doors 
there were carved trumpeters, standing in tulips — were blovring with 
all their might; their cheeks looked much rounder than before. Yes, 
they blow “ Tan-ta-ra-ra! tho little boy’s coming! tan-ta-ra-ra! ” and 
then the door opened. The whole of the hall was hung with old portraits 
of knights in armour and ladies in silk gowns; and the armour rattled 
and the silk dresses rustled; and then (Mine a stain'ase that went up a 
great way and down a little way, and then one came to a balcony which 
was certainly in a very rickety state, with long eraeks and great holes; 
but out of all these grew grass and leaves, for the whole balcony, the 
courtyard, and tho wall were overgrown with so much green that it 
looked like a garden, but it was only a balcony. Here stood old flower¬ 
pots .that had faces with asses’ ears; but the flowers grew just as they 
chose. In one pot pinks wore growing over on all sides; that is to say, 
the green stalks, sprout upon sprout, and they said quite plainly, “ The 
air has caressed me and the sun has kissed me, and promised me a little 
flower for nest Sunday, a little flower next Sunday ! ” 

And then they came to a room where the walls were covered with pig¬ 
skin, and golden flowers had been stamped on tbe leather. 


*' Plowprs fade 
lUit ])i|r-skin will last,” 


said tbe walls. And there stood chairs wdih quite high backs, with carved 
work and elbows on each side. 

“ Sit down ! ” said they. “ Oh, how it cracks inside me! iSfow I 
shall be sure to have the gout, like the old cupboard. G-out in my 
back, ugh! ” 

And then the little boy came to the room where the old man sat. 

“Thank you for the Tin Soldier, my little friend,” said the old man, 
and thank you for coming over to me.” 

“ Thanks! thanks! ” or “ Crick! crack! ” said all the furniture; there 
were so many pieces that they almost stood in each other’s way to see 
the little boy. 

And in the middle, on the wall, bung a picture, a beautiful lady, young 
and cheerful in appearance, but dressed just like people of ithd old times, 
with powder in her hair and skirts that stuck out stifify. She said neither 
thanks nor crack, but looked down npon the little boy with her mild 
eyes; and be at once asked the old man, 

“ Where did you get her from ? ” 

“IVom the dealer opposito,” replied the old man. “ Many pictures 
are always hanging there. Ko one knew them or troubled himself about 
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them, for they are all buried. But maiw years ago I knew this lady, and 
now she’s been dead and gone for half a century.” 

And under the picture hung, behind gloss, a nosegay of withered 
flowers; they were certainly also half a century old — at least ‘they 
looked it; and the pendulum of the great clock went tf> and fro, and 
the hands turned round, and everything in the room grew older still, 
but no one noticed it. 

“ They say at home,” said the little boy, “ that you are always terribly 
solitary.” 

“ Oh,” answered the old man, ” old thoughts come, with all that they 
bring, to visit me; and now you an' coining too, 1 ’m very w’ell off.” 

And then he took from a shelf a book with pictures: there were long 
processions of wonderful coaches, such as one never sees at the present 
day, soldiers like the knave of clubs, and citiz.ens with waving flags. 
The tailors hud a flag with shears on it held hy two lions, and the shoe* 
makers a flag without boots, but with an eagle ihat had tw'o heads ; for 
among the shoemakers everything must be so arranged that they ean 
say, “There’s a pair.” Yes, that w;i8 a picture-book! And the old 
man went into the other room, 1o fetirh preser\cs, and apples, and nuts. 
It Avas really glorious in that old house. 

“I can’t stand it,” said the Tin Soldier, wtio stood upon the shelf. 
“It is terribly lonely and dull here. When a person has been accus¬ 
tomed to family life, one cannot get accustomed to their existence here. 
I cannot stand it! The day i» Jong enough, but the evening is longer 
still! Here it is not at all like in your house op|5o8ito, where your 
father and mother were always conversing cheerfully together, and you 
and all the other dear children made a famous noise. How solitary it 
is here at the old man’s! Do you think he gets any kisses ? Do you 
think he gets friendly looks, or a Christmas tree ? He ’ll get nothing 
but a grave! I cannot stand it! ” 

“ You must not look at it from the sorrowful side,” said the little 
boy. •“ To me all appears remarkably pretty, and ‘all the old thonghts, 
with all they bring with them, come to visit here.” 

' “ Yes, but I don’t see them, and don’t know them,” objected the Tin 
Soldier. “ I can’t bear it 1 ” 

“ You must bear it,” said the little boy. 

And the old man came with the pleasantest fa(« and with the best of 
preserved fruits and apples and nuts; and tlicn the little boj' thought 
no more of the Tin Soldier. Happy and delighted, the youngster went 
home; and days went by, weeks w'ent by, and there was much nodding 
from the boy’5 home across to the old house and back; and then the 
little boy went over there again. 

And the carved trumpeters blew, “ Tanta-ra-ra! tanta-ra-ra! there’s 
the little boy,- tanta-ra-ra I ” and the swords and armour on the old 
pictures rattled, .and the silken dresses rustled, and the leather told 
tales, and the old chairs had the gout in their backs. Ughi it was just 
like the first time, for over there one day or one hour was just like 
another. 
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. “I can’t stand it I” said the Tin Soldier. “I’ve, wept tears of tin. 
It’s too dreamy here. I had rather go to war and lose my arms and 
legs; at any rate, that’s a change. 1 cannot stand' it! Now I know 
whatnt means to have a visit from one’s old thoughts and all they bring 
with them. I’ve liad visits from iny own, and you may believe me, 
that’s no pleasure in the long run. I was vei^ nearly jumping down 
from tlie suelf. 1 could see you all in the house opposite as plainly as 
if you had been here. It was Sunday morning, and you chilofen were 
all standing round the table singing the psalm you sing every morning. 
You were standing reverijutly with folded hands, and your father and 
mother were just as piously disposed; then the door opened, and your 
little sister Maria, who is not two years old yet, and who always dances 
when she hears music or song, of whateviir description they ma}'’ be, was 
brought in. She was not to do it, but she immediately began to dance, 
though she could not get into riglit time, for the song vras too slow, so 
she first stood on one leg and l)eiit her head <}uile over in front, but it 
was not hmg enough. You all stood very quietly, though that was 
rather difficult; but I laughed inwardly, and so J fell down from the 
table and got a bruise which 1 have still; fi>r it was not right of one to 
laugh. But all this, and all the rest that 1 have experienced, now passes 
by my inward vision, and those must be the old thoughts with every¬ 
thing they bring with them. Tell me, do you still sing on Sundays ? 
Tell me something about little IMaria. And how is my comrade and 
brother tin soldier ? Yes, he must be very happy. I can’t stand it! ” 

‘‘ You have beefi given away,” said the little boy. “ You must stay 
where you are. Don’t you see that ? ” 

And the old man came with a box in which many things were to be 
seen: little rouge-pots and scent-boxes; and old cards, so large and so 
richly gilt as one never sees them in these days; and many little boxes 
were opened, likewise tlte piano; and in this were painted landscapes, 
inside the lid. But the piano was quite hoarse when the uld man 
played upon it; and then he nodded to the picture that he had bought 
at the dealer’s, and the old man’s eyes shone quite brightly. 

“ I ’ll go to the war! I ’ll go to the war! ” cried the Tin Soldier, as 
loud as he could; and he threw himself down on the floor. 

Where had he gone P The old man searched, the little boy searched, 
but he was ^one, and could not be found. 

“ I shaU mid him,” said the old man. 

But he never found him: the flooring was so open and full of holes, 
that the Tin Soldier had fidlen through a crack, and there he lay as in an 
open OTavd. 

And the day passed away, and the little boy went home; and the 
week passed by, and many w'eeks passed by. The windows were -quite 
frozen up, and the little boy had to sit and breathe upon the panes, to 
make a peep-hole to look at the old house; and snow pad blown amoog 
^1 the carving and the inscriptions, and covered the whole staircase, as 
if no one were in the house at all. And, indeed, there latfs no one in 
^the house, for the old man had died! 




S18AFFEA.11AVCS OF TUE TIN BOWIEB. 


In tbe evening a carriage stopped at the door, and in that he was 
laid, in his coffin; he was to rest in a family vault in the country. So 
he was carried away; but.no,one followed him on his last journey, for 
all his friends were dead. And the little boy kissed his hand after the 
coffin as it rolled away. 

A few days later, and there was an auction in the old house; and the 
little hoy saw from his window how the old knights and ladies, the 
flowmvpots with the long ears, the chairs and^ihc cupboards were carried 
away. One was taken here, apd then there: her portrait, that had been 
bought by the dealer, went back into his shop, and there it was hung, 
for no one carod for the old picture. 

In the emring the house itself was ptdled down, for the people said it 
was old rubbish. One could look from the street straight into the room 
with the leather wnll-covering, which was taken down, ragged and tom; 
and the green of the balcony hung straggling over the beams, that 
threatened to.faU in altogether. And now a clearance was made. 

Hh'at does good 1 ** said a neighbour. 
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And a capital honse was built, with large windows and smooth white 
walls; but in front of the place where the old house had really stood, a 
little garden was planted, and by the neighbour’s wall tall vine shoots 
clambered up. In front of tlio garden was placed a great iron railing 
with an iron door; and it had a stately look. The people stopped in 
front, and looked tlirough. And the sparrows sat down in dozens upon 
the vine branches, and chatlered all at once as loud as they could; but 
not about the old house, for they could not remember that, for many 
years had gone by—so many, that the little boy had grown to be a man, 
a thorough man, whose pnretds rejoiced in him. And be had just married, 
and was come with his vv ilb to li\ e in the house, in front of which wa.s 
the garden; and here he siootl next to her while she planted a field 
flower whicii she considered lery pretty; she ]3lauted it with her little 
hand, pressing the earth close round it with hex fingers. “Ah, what 
was timt ? ” She pricked licrself. Out of the soft earth something 
pointed was sticking up. Only think! that was the Tin Soldier, the 
same that had been lost up iu the old man’s room, and had been hidden 
among old\iood and rul)bi«ih for a long time, and had lain in the ground 
many a year. And the young wife fir^t dried the Soldier in a green leaf, 
and then with her fine hyndkorehief, that smelt so deliciously. And the 
Tin S«)hlier felt just as if he were waking from a fainting fit. 

“Let me see him,” said the )oung man. And then he smiled and 
shook his head. “ Ves, it can scareidy he the same; hut it reminds me 
of an allair w'ith si Tin SoldnT which I had w'hen 1 was a little boy.” 

And then he told his wife about the old house, and the old man, and 
of the Tin Soldi<*r’ho had sent across to the old man whom he had 
thought so lonclv; and the tears came into the young wife’s eyes for 
the old house and the old man. 

“It is ])ossible, after all, that it may be the same Tin Soldier,” said 
she. “ I will take care of him, and remember what you have told me; 
but vou must show me the old man's grave.'’ 

“t don’t know' when' th.at is,” replied he, “and no one knows it. 
All his friends were dead; none teudi'd his grave, and 1 was but a little 
boy.” 

“ Ab, how terribly lonely be mu.st have been! ” said she. 

“ Yes, horribly lonely,” said the Tin Soldifer; “ but it is glorious not 
to bo forgotten.” 

" Glorious! ” repeated a voire close to them. 

But nobody except tbeJTin Soldier perceived that it came from a rag 
of the pig’s-leatlier hangings, which was now devoid of all gilding. It 
looked like wet earth, but yet it bad an opinion, which it expressed 
thus: • 

" Gildiiv; fadra ftst, 
lV.»ktii will last I" 

But the Tin Soldier did not believe that. 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

Tiie biggest leaf here in tlie country is certainly ^the burdock leaf. 
Put one in front of your waist and it’s just like an apron, and if you lay 
it upon your bead it is almost as good as an umbrella, for it is quite re¬ 
markably large. A burdock never grows alone; where there is one tree 
there are several more. It *b splendid to beho]^! and all this splendour 
is snails’ meat. The great white snails, which the grand people in old 
times used to have made into fricassees, and when they had eaten them 
they would say, “ H’m, how good that is! ” for they had the idea that it 
tasted delicious. These snails lived on burdock leaves, and that’s why 
burdocks were sown. 

Now 'there was an old estate, on which people ate snails no longer. 
The snails had died out, but the burdocks had not. These latter grew 
and grew in all the walks and cm all the beds—there was no stopping 
them; the place became a complete forest of burdocks. Here and there 
stood an apple or plum tree; but for this, nobody would have thought a 
garden had been there. Everything was burdock, and among the bur¬ 
docks lived the two last ancient Snails. ^ 

They did not know themselves how old they were, but they could very 
well remember that there had been a great many more of them, that 
they had descended from a foreign family, and that the whole ibrest liad 
been planted for them and theirs. They had never been away from 
home, but it was known to them that something existed in the world 
called the ducal palaae^ and that there one was boiled, and one became 
black, and was laid- upon a silver dish; hut what was done afterwards 
they not know. Moreoveri they could not imagine what that mig^ht 
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be, being boiled and laid upon a silver dish; but it was stated to be fine, 
and particularly grand! Neither the cockchafer, nor the toad, nor the 
earthworm, whom they questioned about it, could give them any in- 
iormation, for none of their own kind had ever been boiled and laid on 
silver dishes. 

Tho old white Snails were the grandest in the world; they knew that! 
The forest w^as there for their sake, and the ducal palace too, so that they 
might be boiled and laid on silver dishes. 

Tiiey led a very retired and happy life, and as they themselves were 
childless, they had adopted a little common snail, w'hich they brought up 
ns their own child. But the little thing would not grow, for it was only 
a common snail, though the ohl people, and particularly the mother, de¬ 
clared one could easily see how he grew. And w'hen the father could 
not see it, she requested him to fed the little snail’s shell, and he felt it, 
and ackiiovrlcdged that she was right. 

One day it rained very hard. 

“ Listen, how it’s drumming on the burdock leaves, rum-dum-dum! 
rum-dum-dum ! ” said the I'uther-Stiail. 

“ That *8 what I call drops,” said the mother. “ It *8 coming straight 
down the stalks. You’ll see it will be wet here directly. I’m only 
glad that we have our gO('id houses, and that the little one has his own. 
There has been more douo for us than for any other creature ; one can 
see very plainly that we arc the grand folks of tlie world! We liave 
houses from our birth, and the burdock forest luis been planted for us: 
1 should like to krfow how far it extends, and what lies beyond it.” 

“ Thei*e’s nothing,” said the Yaiher-Snail, “ that can he better than 
' hero at home; 1 have nothing at all to wish for.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, “ 1 should like to be taken to the ducal palace 
and boiled, and laid upon a silver dish; that has been done to all our 
ancestors, and you may be sure it’s quite a distinguished honour.” 

“ The ducal palace has perhaps fallen in,” said tho Father-Snail, “ or 
the forest of burdocks may have grown over it, so that the people cai^’t 
get out at all. Y'ou need not be iu a hurry—but you always hurry so, 
and the little one is beginning just the same way. Has he not been 
creeping up that stalk these three days ? My head quite aches when I 
look up at him.” 

“ You must not scold him,” said the Mother-Snail. “ He crawls very' 
delilmrately. We shall have much joy in him; and we old people have 
nothing el^ to live for. But have you ever thought where we shall get 
a wife for him P Don’t yoU think that farther in the wood there may 
be some more of our kind ?” 

“ There may be black snails there, I think,” said the old mari, “black 
snails without houses! but they ’re too vulgar. And they ’re conceited, 
for all that. But we can give the commission to the ants: they run to 
and fro, as if they had business; they ’’re sure to know of a wife for our 
young gentlemau.” 

“ I certainly know the most beautiful of brides,” said one of the 
Ants“ but 1 fear she would not do, for* she is the Queen! ” 
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** That doM not matter,” said the two old Snails. “ Has sne a house ?” 

“ She has a eastle! ” replied the Ant. ” The most beautitul ant’s 
castle, with seven hundred passages.” 

** Thank you,” said the Mother-Snail; “ onr boy shall not go into an 
ant-hill. lf‘you know of nothing better, we ’ll give the conimission to 
the white gnats ; they fly far about in rain and sunshine, and they know 
the burdock wood, inside and outside.” 

“ We have a wife for him,” said the Gnats. “ A hundred man-steps 
from here a little snail with a house is sitting on a gooseberry bush, 
she is quite alone, and old enough to marry. It’s only a hundred man- 
steps from here.” 

“ Yes, let her come to him,” said the old people. ” He has a whole 
burdock forest, and she has only a bush.” 

And so they brought the liltle maiden snail Eight days passed 
before she arri\cd, but that was the rare circumstance about it, for by 
this one could see that she was of the right kind. 

And then tliey had a wedding. Six glow-worms lighted as well as 
they could: with this exceptmn it vient very quietly, for the old snail 
people could not hear feasting and dissipation. But a capital speoch 
was made by the Mother-Snail. The father could not speak, he was so 
much moved Then they gave th(‘ young couple the whole burdock 
forest for an inheritance, and said, wliat they hail always said, namely^— 
that it was the best place in the world, and that the young people, if 
they lived honourably, and increased aud multijilied, would some any be 
taken with their children to the ducal palace, and boiled black, and laid 
upon a silver dish. And when the speech was finished, the old people 
crept into their houses and never came out again, for they slept. 

The young snail pair now ruled in tho forest, and had a numerous 
progeny. But as the young ones were never boiled and put into silver 
dishes, they concluded that the ducal palace had fallen in, and that all 
the people in the world had died out. And as nobqdy contradictc'd them, 
they must have been right. And the rain fell down upon the burdock 
leaves to play the drum for them, and the sun shone to colour the 
burdock forest for them; and they were happy, very happy—the whole 
family was happy, uncommonly happy ’ 


THE ROSE-ELF. 


In the midst of the garden grew a rose bush, which was quite covered 
with rosea; and in one of them, the most beautiful of all, there dwelt 
an clf. Ho was so tiny that no human eye could see him. Behind 
every leaf in llie rose he had a bed-room. He was as well formed and 
beautiful as any child could be, and had wings that reached from his 
shoulders to his foot. Oh, what a fragrance there was in his rooms! 
and how clear and bright w’cre the walls ! They were made of the pale 
pink rose leaves. 

The whole day ho rejoiced in the warm sunshine, flow from flow'er to 
flower, danced on the ^vings of the flying butterfly, and measured how 
many st(!ps he would have lo lake in pass along ail the roads and cross¬ 
roads that are murk(‘d out on a siugic hidden loaf. What we call veins 
on the leaf wore to him high roads and cross-roads. Yes, those were 
long roads for him! Before he had finished his journey the sun went 
down, for he had begun his work too late I 

It became very cold, the dew fell, and the wind blew; now the best 
thing to be done was to come hojne. He made what haste he could, 
but the rose bad shut itsfclf up, and he could not get in; not a single 
rose stood open. The poor little elf was very much frightened. He 
had never been out at night before; he had alw;^s slumbered sweetly 
and comfortably behind the warm rose leaves. Uh, it certainly would 
be the death of him. 

At the other end of the garden there vvas, he knew, an arbour of fine 
honeysuckle. The flowers looked like great painted horns, and he wished 
to go down into one of them to sleep till the next day. 

He flew thither. Silence! two people were in there—a handsome 
young man and a young girl. They sat side by side, and wished that 
they need never part. Tliey loved each other better than a good child 
loves its father and mother. 

“ Yet we must part! ” said the young man. “ Your brother does not 
like us, therefore ho sends me away on an errand so far over mountains 
and seas. Farewell, my sweet bride, for that you sliall be! ” 

And they kissed each other, and the young girl wept, and gave him a 
rose. But, before she gave it him, she impressed a kiss so firmly and 
closely upon it that the flower opened. Then the little elf flew into it, 
and leaned his head against the delicate fragrant walls. Here he could 
plainly h^fcr them say “ Farfewell!'farewell! ” and he felt that the rose 
was placed on the young man’s heart. Oh, how that heart b^ts! the 
little elf coifld not go to sleep, it thumped so. 

But not long did the rose rest undisturbed on that breast. The man 
took it out, aud os he went lonely through the wood,’ he kissed the 
flower so often and so fervently that the little elf was almost crushed. 
He could feel through the leaf how the man’s lips burned, and the rose 
itself hod opened, as if under the hottest noonday sun. 

Then came another man, gloomy and wicked; he was the bad brother 
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of the pretty maiden. He drew out a sharp knife, and while the other 
kissed the rose the bad man stabbed him to death, and then, cutting 
off his head, buried both head and body in the soft earth under the 
linden tree. 

“ Now he's forgotten and gone! ” thought the wicked l)roth(;r; “ ho 
will never come back again. He was to have taken a long jourm.y over 
mountains and seas. One can easily lose one’s life, and he ha.s lost bis. 
He cannot come back again, and my sistc^r dare not ask news of him 
from me.” ^ 

Then with his feet he shuffled dry leaves over the loose earth, and 
went home in the dark night. But ne did not go alone, as he thought; 
the little elf accompanied him. I3ie elf sat in a dry, rolled-up linden 
leaf that had fallen on the wicked man’s hair as he dug. The hat was 
now placed over the leaf, and it was very dark in the bat, and the elf 
trembled with fear and with anger at the evil deed. 

In the morning hour the bad man got home; he took off his hat, and 
went into his aister’s bed-room. There lay the beautiful blooming girl, 
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dreaming of him whom she )ored from her heart, and of whom‘she now 
believed that he was going across the mountains and through the forests. 
And the wicked brother bent over her, and laughed hideously, as only a 
fiend can laugh, Tlicn the dry leaf fell out of his hah upon the cover¬ 
let ; but ho did not remoi’k it, and he went out to sleep a little himself 
in the morning hour. But the elf slipped forth from the withered leaf, 
placed himself in the ear of the sleeping girl, and told her, as in a 
dream, the dreadful history of the murder; described to her the place 
where her brother had slain her lover and buried his corpse; told her 
of the blooming linden tree close by it, and said, 

“ That you may not think it is only a dream that I have tcAd you, 
you will find on your bed a withered leaf.” 

And she found it when she awoke. Oh, what bitter tears she wept! 
The window stood open the whole day: tho little elf could easily get 
out to the roses aud all tho other flowers, but ho could not find it in 
his heart to quit the alflicted maiden. In the window stood a plant, a 
monthly rose bush; be seated himself in one of the flowers, and looked 
at the poor girL Her brother often (;ame into the room, and, in spite 
of bis wicked deed, he alw'ays seemed cheerful, but she dared not say a 
word of the grief that was in her heart. 

As soon as the niglit ftame, she crept out of the house, went to the 
wood, to the place where tlie linden tree stood, removed the leaves from 
the ground, turned up the earth, and immediately found him who had 
been slain. Oh, how she w^ept, and prayed that she might die also! 

Gladly would She have taken the corpse home with her, but that 
she could not do. Then she took the pale head with the closed eyes, 
kissed the cold mouth, and shook tlui earth out of the beautiful hair. 

That I will keep,” she said. And when she had laid earth upon the 
dead body, she took the head, and a little sprig of the jasmine that 
bloomed in the wood where he was buried, home with her. 

As soon as she came into her room, she brought the greatest flower¬ 
pot she could find: in tliis she laid the dead man’s head, strewed earth 
upon it, and then planted the jasmine twig in the pot. 

. “ Farewell! farewell! ” whispered the Httle elf: he could endure it 
no longer to see all this pain, and therefore flew out to his rose in the 
gwden. But the rose was faded; only a few pale leaves clung to the 
wild bush. 

“ Alas! how soon everything good and beautiful passes sway!” sighed 
the elf. 

At last he found another rose, and this became his house; behind 
its delicate fra^nt leaves he could hide himself and dwell. 

Every morning he flew to the window of the poor girl, and she was 
always standing weeping by the flower-pot. The bitter tears fell upon 
the jasmine spray, and every day, as the girl became piier and paUer, 
the twig stood there fisher and greener, and one shoot after wTinthfiy 
sprouted forth, little white buds burst out, and these she kiss^. But 
the bad brother scolded his sister, and ask^ if she had gone mad. He 
oo^d not bear it, and could not imagine why she was always weeping 
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over 1:lie flower-pot. He did not know what dosed eyes were there, 
what red lips haa there faded into earth. And she bowed her bead upon 
the flower-pot, and the little elf oi the rose bush found her slumbering 
there. Then he seated himself in her oar, told her of the evening in the 
arbour, of the fragrance of the rose, an<i the love of the elves. And she 
dreamed a marvellously syreet dream, and while she dreamed her life 

E assed away. She had died a quiet death, and she was in heaven, with 
im w'lioin she loved. 

And the jasmine opened its great white b(*lls. They smelt quite 
peculiarly sweet; it could not weep in any other way over the dead one. 

But the wicked brother looked at tho beautiful blooming plant, and 
took it for himself as an inheritance, and put it in his sleeping-room, 
close by his bed, for it was glorious to l(»ok upon and its fragrance was 
sweet and lovely. The little Rtise-olf followed, and vrent from flower to 
flower—for in each dwelt a little soul—and told of the murdered young 
man, whose head was now earth beneath tho earth, and told of the evil 
brother and of the poor sister. 

“ We know it! ” said each soul in the flowers, “we know it: have 
we not sprung from the eyes and lips of the murdered man ? We know 
it! we know it! ” 

• And then they nodded in a strange fashiofl with their heads. 

The Rose-elf could not at all understand how they could be so quiet, 
and he flew out to the bees that w'ere gathering honey, and told them 
the story of the wicked brother. And the bees told it to their Queen, 
and the Queen commanded that they should all kill the murderer next 
morning. But in the night—‘it w^as the first night that followed upon 
tho sister’s death—when the brother was sleeping in his bed, close to 
the fragrant jasmine, each flower opened, and invisible, but armed with 
poisonous spears, tho flower-souls came out and seated themselves in his 
ear, and told him bad dreams, and then flew across his lips and pricked 
his tongue with the poisonous spears. , 

“ Now we have avenged the dead man! *’ they said, and flew back 
into the jasmine’s white bells. 

When the morning came and the windows of the bed-chamber were 
opened, the Rose-elf and the Queen Bee and the whole swarm of bees 
rushed in to kill him. 

But he was dead already. People stood around his bed, and said, 
“ The scent of the jasmine has killed him! ” Then the Rose-elf under¬ 
stood the revenge of the flowers, and told it to the Queen and to the 
bees, and the Queen hummed with the wl3ble swarm around the flower¬ 
pot. The bees were not to be driven away. Then a man carried away 
the flower-pot, and one of the bees stung him in the hand, so that he 
let the pot fall, and it broke in pieces. 

Then Beheld the whitened skull, and knew that the dead man 
on the bed was a murderer. 

And the Que^ Bee hummed in the air, and sang of the revenge of 
Hie bees, and of the Bose>elC and said that behind the smallest leaf 
there dwells One who can bring the evil to light, and repay it. 



THE SHADOW. 


In the hot countries the sun burns very strongly; there the people 
become quite mahogany brown, and in the very hottest countries they 
are even burned into negroes. But this time it was only to the hot 
countries that a huirried man out of the cold regions had come. He 
thought ho could roam about there just ns he had been accustomed to 
do at homo; but he soon altered his opinion. He and all sensible 
people had to nuimin at home, where the window-shutters and doors 
were shut all day long, and it looked as if all the inmates were asleep 
or had gfme out. The narrow street with the high houses in which he 
lived was, however, built iii such a way that the sun shone upon it from 
moniing till evening; it was really quite unbearable! The learned man 
from the cold regions was a young man and a clever man: it seemed to 
him as if lie was sitting in a glowing oven that exhausted him greatly, 
and be became quite thin; oven his Shadow shrivelled up and became 
much smaller than it had been at home; the sun even took the Shadow 
away, and it did not return till the evening when the sun went down. 
It was really a pleasure* to ^e this. So soon as a light was brought into 
the room the Shadow stretched itself quite up the wall, farther even 
than the ceiling, so tall did it make itself; it was obliged to stretch to 

g et strength again. The learned man went out into the balcony to stretch 
imself, and so soorf as the stars came out in the beautiful clear sky, he 
felt himbelf reviving. Ou all the balconies in the streets — and in the 
hot countries there is a balcony to every window — young people now 
appeared, for one must breathe fresh air, even if one has got used to 
becoming mahogany brown; then it became lively above and below; 
the tinkers and tailors—by which we mean all kinds of people—sat 
'below in tlie street; then tables and chairs were brought out, and candles 
burned, yes, more than a thousand candles; one talked and then sang, 
and the people walked to and fro; carriages drove past, mules trotted, 
“ Kling-lmg-ling! ” for they-had bells ou their harness; dead people 
were buried with solemn songs; the church bells rang, and it was indeed 
very lively in the street. Only in one house, just opposite to that in 
which the learned man dwelt, it was quite quiet, and yet somebody lived 
there, for there were flowers upon the balcony, blooming beautifully in 
the hot sun, and they could not have done this if they bad not been 
watered, so that some one nlust have watered them; therefore, there 
must be people in that house. Towards evening the door was half 
opened, but it was dark, at least in the front room; farther back, in the 
interior, music was heard. The strange learned man tho^ht this music 
very level v, but it was quite possible that he-only imagiired this, for out 
there in the hot countries he found everything requisite, if only there 
had been no sun. The stranger’s landlord said that he did not know 
who hod taken the opposite house—one saw nobody there, and so £sr as 
the music was concerned, it seemed very monotonous to him. . 
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“Jit was just,” lie said, “as if some one sat there, always practising » 
piece that he could not manage—always the same piece, lie seemed 
to say, * 1 shall manage it, after all; * hut he did not manage it, however 
long he played.” 

Will the stranger awake at night ? He slept with the balcony door 
open: the wind lifted up the curtain before it, and he fancied that a 
wonderful radiance came from tlie balcony of the house opposite; all 
the flowers appeared like flames of the most gorgeous colours, and in the 
midst, among the flowers, stood a beautiful slender maiden: it seemed 
as if a radiance came from her also. His eyes were quite dazzled; but 
he had only opened them too wide just when ho awoke out of his sleep. 
With one leap he w as out of bod; quite qui('tly he crept behind the 
curtain; but the maiden was gone, the splendour was gone, the flowers 
gleamed no longer, but stood there as beauiil'ul as ever. The door was 
ajar, and from within sounded music, so lovely, so charming, that one 
fell into sweet thought at the sound. It was just like magic Work. But 
w-ho lived there ? Where was the real entrance ? for towards the street 
and towards the lano at the side the win Jo ground floor was shop by 
shop,'aud the people could not ahvays run through there. 

One evening the stranger sat upon his balcony; in the room just 
behind him a light was burning, and so it ^as quite natural that his 
Shadow fell upon the wall of'the opposite house; yes, it sat just among 
the flowers on the balcony, and when the stranger moved liis Bliadow 
moved too. 

“ I think my Shadow' is the only living thing we sfte yonder,” said the 
learned man. “ Look how gracefully it sits among the flowers. IHje 
door is only ajar, but the Shadow ought to be sensible enough to walk 
in and look round, and then come back and tell me what it has seen. 

“ Yes, you would thus make yourself very useful,” said he, as if in 
sport. “ Be so good as to slip in. Now, will you go ? ” And then he 
nodded at the Shaddw, and the Shadow nodded b^ck at him. “ Now go, 
but don’t stay away altogether.” 

And the stranger stood up, and the Shadow on the balcony opposite 
stood up too, and the stranger moved round, and if any one had noticed 
closely he would have remarked how the Shadow went away in the same 
moment, straight through the half-opened door of the opposite house, as 
the stranger returned into his room and let the curtain fall. 

Next morning the learned man went out to drink cofice and read the 
papers. 

, “ What is this ? ” said he, when he cam^ out into the sunshine. “I 
have no Shadow! So it really went away yesterday evening, and did not 
come back: that *b very tiresome.’-’ 

And that fretted him, but not so much because the Shadow was g(me 
88 because be knew that there was a story of a man without a shadow. 
AH the people in the house knew this story, and if the learned man 
came home and told his own history, they u'ould say that it was only an 
imitation, and he did not choose them to say that of him. So he would 
not speak of it at all, and that was a very sensible idea of his. 
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In the even&g he again went out on hn halconj: he had placed iShfrl 
light holiind him, for he knew that a shadow, always wants its mas^ 
a screen, but he could not coax it forth. He niade himself littld, Bifi' 
made himself long, but there was no shadow, and no shadow came. 'He ' 
said, “ Here, here!” but that did no good- . . 

That was vexatious, but in the warm countries everything growa^Ofy 
quickly, and after the lapse of a week he remarked to his great Joyihat 
a new shadow vras growing out of his legs when he went into tlu». sim* 
shine, so that the root must have remained behind. After three weeks 
be had quite a respectable shadow, which, wlien he started on his retinn 
to the North, grew more and more, so that at last it was so long and 
groat that he could very well have parted with half of it. 

When the learned man got home he wrote books about what is true, 
in the world, and what is good, and what is pretty ; and days went by, 
and years went by, many years. 

Ho was one evening sitting in his room when there came a little quiet 
knock at the door. “ Come in! ” said he; but nobody came. Then he 
opened the door, and there stood before him such a remarkably thin 
man that he felt quite uncomfortable. This man was, however, very 
respectably dressed; he looked like a man of standing. 

‘‘ Whom have I the hondur to address ? ” asked the professor, 

” A h ! ” replied the genteel man, “ I thought you would not know 
me; 1 have oecome so much a body that 1 have got real flesh and 
clotlics. You never thought to see me in such a condition. Don’t you 
know your old Shadow ? You certainly never thought that I would 
come again. Things have gone remarkably well with me since 1 was 
with you last. I’ve become rich in every respect: if I want to buy 
myself free from servitude 1 can do it! ” 

And be rattled a number of valuable charms, which hung by his watch, 
and put his hand upon the thick gold chain he wore round his neck; and 
.4iow the diamond rings glittered on bis Angers! and everything was real! 

** No, 1 cannot regain my self-possession at all! ” said the learned 
SMUl. “ What *8 the meaning of all this ? ” 

“ Nothing common,” said the Shadow. “ But you yourself don’t be¬ 
long to Common folks; and I have, as you very well know, trodden in 
your footsteps from my childhood upwards. So soon as 1 found that 
I was experienced enough to find my way through the world alone, I 
went away. 1 am in the most brilliant circumstances; but 1 was seized 
with a kind of longing to see you once more before you die, »and I 
w'onted to see these rogiems ^nce more, for one always holds by one'si|| 
fatherland. 1 know that .you have got another shadow: have 1 any¬ 
thing to pay to it, or to you P You have only to tell me.” 

“ Is it really you ? ” said the learned man. “ "V^y, that is wondei^... 
Ml I khould neTm* have thought that 1 should ever me^ my ' 
^adow as a man! ” , 

Only tell me what I have to pay,” aaid the Shadow, “for I don’t 
Hke to be in any qne’a debt.” 

can yof talk iiif^^ ^ay P ” said the learned man. ^ 0£ what 
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cm there be a q^aestdon here P You are as as any one! I am 
eaeceding^y pleased at vour good fortune! Sit down, did friend, and 
teU me a ntue how it has happened, and what you saw m the waatai 
connfries, and in the bouse op^site ours ’* 

^Y«a, that I will tell you,*' said the Shadow; and it sat down. 
** Bat then you must promise me never to tell any one m this town, 
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when yon meet me, that I have been your Shadow! I have the mten-' 
tUxn el engaging mysdlf to be married; 1 can do more than support a 

** w Quite easy,* lepSed the learned man; “ T will tell nobody who' 
you reaUy are. Here’s my hand. 1 promise it, and my word's ar 
gOod as my bond." > 

** A Sh^w’a word in zetum!" said thd ShadsW^ for lie ww obliged 
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to talk in that way. But, by the way, it was quite wonderful how 
complete a man he had become. He was dressed eJl in black, and wore 
the veiy finest block cloth, polished boots, and a hat that could be 
crushed together till it was nothing but crown and rim, besides W'hat 
we have already noticed of him, namely, the charms, the gold neck- 
chain, and the diamond rings. The Shadow w'as indeed wonderfully 
well clothed; and it was just this that made a complete man of him. 

Notv J will tell you,’’ said the Shadow; and then he put down hia 
polishc'd boots as firmly as he could on the arm of the learned man’s 
now shadow that lav like a poodle dog at his feet. This was done per¬ 
haps from pride, perhaps so that the new shadow might stick to his 
feet; but the prostrate shadow remainod quite quiet, so that it might 
listen well, for it wanted to know how one could get free and work up 
to be one’s own master. 

“ Do you know who lived i 'the house opposite to us?” askcid the 
Shadow. “ That was the most glorious of all; it was Poetry! I was 
there for three weeks, and that was just as if one had lived there a 
thousand years, and could read all that has been written and composed. 
Por this I ssyr, and it is truth, I have seen everything, and 1 know 
everything! ” 

“ Poetry! ” cried the; leVirnod man. Yes, she often lives as a hermit 
in great cities. Poetry ! Ves, 1 myself saw her for one sii^gle brief 
moment, but sleep was heavy on my eyes: she stood on the balcony, 
gleaming as the Northern Light gleams, flowers with living flames. Tell 
me! tell me! You were upon the balcony. You went through the 
door, and then-” 

“Then I was in the anl e-room," said the Shadow. “You sat oppo¬ 
site, and were always looking aci-oss at the ante-room. Timro was no 
light; a kind of scuu-ohscurity reigned there; but one door after 
another in a whole row of halls and rooms stood open, and there it was 
light ; and the mass’of light w'otild have killed :iie if 1 had got as far as 
to where the maiden eat. But 1 was deliberate, I took my time; and 
that *8 what one must do.” 

“ And w^hot didst thou see then ? ” asked the learned man. 

“I saw everything, and 1 will tell you what; but—it is ready not 
pride on my part—os a free man, and wnth the Acquirements I possess, 
besides my good position and my remarkable fortune, I wish you would 
say you to me.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” e^ the learned man. “This fJiou is an old 
hat»it, and old habits art* difficult to alter. You are perfectly right, and 
I.vwill remember it. But now tell me everything you saw.” 

“Everything,” said fhe Shadow; “for I saw everything, and I know 
even’^thing.” 

“ how did things look in the inner room ? ” asked the learned man. 
“ AVas it there as m a cool grave ? ^YaB it there like in a holy temple ? 
Were the cliambers like the starry sky, when on© stands on the high 
moimtaius ? ” 


“^erything was there,” said the S 
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Shadow. 


“ I was certainly not 
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quite inside; 1 remained in the front room, in the half darkness; but I 
stood there remarkably well. I saw ever^hing and know everything. 
I have been in the ante-room at the Court of Poetry.” 

** But what did you see ? Did all the gods of antiquity march through 
the luills ? Did the old heroes fight there ? Did lovely children play 
there, and relate their dreams P ” 

“ I tell you that 1 have been there, and so you will easily understand 
that I saw everything that was to be seen. If you had got there you 
would not have remained a man; but I became one, and at the same 
time I learned to understand my inner being and the relation in which 
T stood to Poetry. Yes, when I w'as with you I did not think of these 
things; but you knbw that w'hcncvor the sun rises or sets I am w^onder- 
fully great. In the moonshine I was almost more notieeable than you 
yourself. I did not then understand my inward being; in the ante-room 
it was revealed to ino. I became a man! I came out ripe. But you 
w^ere no longer in the warm countries. 1 was asbamed to go about as 
a man in the state 1 was then in: I required boots, clothes, and all this 
human varnish by which a man is knowm. 1 hid myself; yes, I can 
confide a secret to you—you will not put it into a book. I hid myself 
under the cake-woman’s gown; the woman hail^ no idea how much she 
concealed. Only in the evening did I go out: I ran about the streets 
by moonlight; 1 stretched niysolf quite long up the wall: that tickled 
my back quite agreeably. 1 ran up and down, looked through the 
highest windows into the halls and through the roqf, where nobody 
could see, and 1 saw w'bat nobody saw and what nobody ought to see. 
On the whole it is a had world: I should not like to be a man if I were 
not allowed to be of some consequence. I saw the most iucorapre- 
hensible things going an among men, and women, and parents, and 'dear 
incomparable children.* I saw what no one else knows, but what they 
all would be very glad to know, namely, bod goings on at their neigh¬ 
bours’. If I had written a newspaper, how it would have been read I 
But I wrote directly to the persons interested, and there was terror in 
every town to which I came. They were so a&aid of me tlmt they W'cre 
remarkably fond of me. The proiessor mode me a professor; the tailor 
gave me new clothes (I am well provided); the coining superintendent 
coined money for me; the women declared I was handsome: and thus I 
became the man I am. And now, farewell! Here is my card; I live 
on the sunny side, and am always at home in rainy weather.” 

And the Shadow went away. ^ 

“ That was veiy remarkable,” said the learned man. 

Years and days passed by, and the Shadow came again. 

How goes it ? ” be asked. 

Ah! ” said the learned man, ** I *m writing about the true, the good,^ 
and the beautiful; hut nobody cares to hear of anything of the kinds 
1 am quite in despair, for I take that to heart.” 

** That.l do not,” said the S^ow. ** 1 ’m becoming fat and hearty, 
and that 'a what one must try ifco become. You don’t understand the 
world, yon’ze getting ilk You must travel. 111 make a jourw 
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tbii summer; will jovl go too ? I should like to have a travelling com* 
panion; will you go with me as my shadow ? 1 shall be very happy to 
take you, and I ’ll pay tho expenses.” 

“I suppose you travel very far?” said the learned man. 

As you take it,” replied the Shadow. “ A journey will do you a 
great deal of good. Wul you be my shadow ?—then you shall hare 
everything on the journey for nothing.” 

“ That ’a too strong! ” said tho learned man. 

“ But it *s the way of the world,” said the Shadow, “and so it will 
remain! ” And he went away. 

TIjc learned man was not at all fortunate. Sorrow and care pursued 
him, and what he said of the true and the good and the beautiful was 
as little valued by most people as a nutmeg would bo by a cow\ At 
last ho became quite ill. 

“You really look like a shadow!” people said; and a shudder ran 
through him at tlieae words, for he attacked a peculiar meaning to them. 

“ You must go to a watering-place! ” said the Shadow, wlio came to 
pay him a visit. “ There’s no other help for you. I ’ll take you with 
me, for the sake of old acquaintance. I’ll pay the expenses of the 
journey, and you shall make a description of it, and shorten time for 
me on the w'ay. I w^aift to visit a watering-place. My heard doesn’t 
grow quite as it should, and that is a kind of illness; and a beard 1 
must have. Now, be reasonable and accept my proposal: we shall 
travel like cc^mrades.” 

And they travelled. Tho Shadow was master now, and the master 
was shadow: they drove together, they rode together, and walked side 
by side, and before and behind each other, just as the sun happened to 
stand. The Shadow always knew when to take the place of honour. 
The learned man did not particularly notice this, for be had a very good 
heart, and was moreover particularly mild and friendly. Then one day 
the master said to the Shadow, 

“As wo have in this way become travelling companions, and have 
also from childhood’s days grown up with one another, shall we not 
drink brotherhood P That sounds more confidential.” 

“ You ’re saying a thing there,” said the Shadow, who was now really 
the master, ** that is said in a very kind and straightforward way. X 
Vill just as kind and straightforward. You, who are a learned gen¬ 
tleman, know very well how wonderful nature is. There are some men 
who cannot bear to smell brown paper, they become sick at it; others 
shudder to the marrow of^heir bones if one scratches with a nail upon 
a pane of glass; and 1 for my part have a similar feeling when any one 
says * thou ’ to me; 1 feel mysdf, as I did in my first position with you, 
oppressed by it. You see that this is a feeling, not pride. I cannot 
let you say * thou * ♦ to me, but I will gladly say * thou ’ to you j and 
thus your wish will be at any rate partly fulfilled.” 


brotherhood *» eddras OMh other h • thou," in 
|imerebcetothomorecei«moiiioui"]rott." ^ 
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And now the Shadow addn^sed hia former master* as ** thou.” 

‘^That’s rather strong,” said the latter, “that I am to say ^you,* 

. while he says ' thou.’ ” But he was obliged to submit to it. 

They came to a bathing-place, w'heremany strangers were, and among 
them a<beautiful young Princess, who had this disease, that she saw too 
sharply, which was very disquieting. She at ouct» saw that the new 
arrival was a very diilerent personae from all the rest. 

“ They say he is hero to get his beard to grow; but I see the real 
reason—he can’t throw a shadow.” 

She had now become inquisitive, and therefore she at once began a 
conversation with the strange gentleman on the promenade. As n 
Princess, she was not obliged to use much ceremony, therefore she said 
outright to him at once, 

.« “ Your illness consists in this, that you canH throw a shadow.” 

“Your Koyal Highness must be much better,” replied the Shadow. 
** 1 know your illness consists in this, that you see too sharply; but you 
have got the better of that. I have a very unusual shadow: don’t you 
see the person irho alivays accompanies ineP Other people have a 
common shadow, hut I don’t love what is common. One often gives 
one’s servants finer cloth for their liveries than one wears oneself, and 
so 1 have let my shadow deck himself out like a separate person; yes, 
you see I have even given him a shadow of his own. That cost very 
much, but 1 like to have something peculiar.” 

“ How ! ” said the Princess, “ can I really have been cured ? This is the 
best batking-place in existence; water has wonderful'power now-a-days. 
But 1 ’m not going away from here yet, for now it begins to be amusing. 
The foreign Prince—for he must be a Prince—pleases me remarkably 
well. I only hope hia board won’t grow, for if it does be ’ll go away.” 

That evening the Princess and the Shadow danced together in the 
great ball-room. She was light, but he was still lighter; never hod she 
seen such a dancer. She told him from W'hat country she came, and he 
knew the country—^he had been there, but just when she had been 
absent. He bad looked through the windows of her castle, from below 
as well as from above; he had learned many circumstances, and could 
therefore make allusions, and give replies to the Princess, at which she 
marvelled greatly. She thought he must be the cleverest man in all the 
world, and was inspired with great respect for all his-knowledge. And 
when she dmced with him again, she fell in love with him, and the 
Shadow noticed that particularly, for she looked him almost through 
and through with her eyes. They danced M;ogethcr once more, and she 
was nearly telling him, but sKe was discreet: she thought of her country, 
and her ungdom, and of the many people over whom she was to rule. 

“He is a clever man,” she said.to herself, “and that is well, and he 
dances cwitaDy, and that is well too; hut has he well-grounded know¬ 
ledge P That 18 just as important, and he must be examined.” 

And she immediately ^ut such a difficult question to him, that she 
could not have answers it herself; and the Shadow made a wry face. 

“Ton cannot answer nue that,” said the Princess. 


cr 8 , 
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I lofumed that in my childhood,” rej)lie(i the Shadow, “and I believe 
my very shadow, standing yonder by the door, could answer it.” 

“ Your shadow! ” cried the Princess; “ that would be very remark- 
able.” 

“ I do not assert quite certain that ho can do so,” said the Shadow, 
“ but 1 am aImo.st inclined to believe it. But your Hoyal Highness will 
allow mo to remind you that he is so proud of passing for a man, that, 
if he is to be in a good humour, and he should be so to answer rightly, 
ho must be treated just like a man.” 

“I like that,” suid the Princess. 

And now she went to the learned man at the door; and she spoke 
witli him of sun and moon, of the green forests, and of people near 
iuid far off; and the learned man answered very eleverly and very well. 

“What a man that must be, who has such a clever shadow!” she 
thought. “It would be a real blessing for my country and for my 
people if I chose him; and 1 ’ll do it! ” 

And they soon struck a bargain—the Princess and the Shadow ; but 
no one Avns to know anything of it till she had returned to her kingdom. 

“ No one—not even niy shadow,” said the Shadow; and for this he 
had especial reasons. 

And they came to the dountiy where the Princess ruled, and where 
was her homo. 

“ Listen, my friend,” said the Shadow to the learned man. “ Now I 
am as lucky and powerful as any one can become, 1 ’ll do something 
particular for you. * Ton shall live W'ith me in my palace, drive frith me 
in the roy.al carriage, and have a hundred thousand dollars a year; but 
you musl let yourself bo called a shadow by every one, and may never 
say that you ^vere once a man; and once a year, wdien I sit on the 
bidcouy and show myself, you must lie at my feet as it become.^ my 
shadow to do. Por ] will tell you 1 ’m going to marry the Princess, and 
this eveninathe W’edding will be hold.” 

“ Now, that’s too strong! ” said the learned man. “ I won’t do it; I 
won’t have it. That would bo cheating the whole country and the 
Princess too. 1 ’ll tell everything—^that I’m the man and you are the 
Shadow, and that you only w*car men’s clothes! ” 

“ No one woukl believe that,” said the Shadow. “ Be. reasonable, or 
I ’ll call the watch.” 

“ I ’ll TO straight to the Princess,” said the learned man. 

“ But 1 ’ll go first,” said the Shadow; “ and vou shall go to prison.” 

And that was so; for the'sentinels obeyed Iiim of whom they knew 
that he was to marry the Princess. 

“ You tremble,” said the Princess, when the Shadow came to her, 
“ Has anything happened ? You must not be ill to-day, when we are 
to have our wedding.” 

“ 1 have experienced the most terrible thing that can happen,” said 
the Shadow. “ Only think !—such a poor shallow brain cannot bear 
mueh—only think! my shadow has gone mad: he fancies he has become 
4 man, and—only thi^!—^that 1 am his shadow.” 
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“ This is terrible! '* said the Princess. “ He’s locked up, I hope ? ” 
Certainly. 1 ’in afraid he will never recover.” 

“Poor shadow!” cried the Princess, “he’s very unfortunate. It 
would really be a good action to deliver him from liis little bit of life. 
And when I think how prone tlio people are, now-a-days, tti take the 
part of the low against the high, it seems to me quite necessary to put 
him quietly out of the way.” 

“ That’s certainly very hard, for he was a faithful servant,” said the 
Shadow; and he pretended to sigh. 

“ You’ve a noble character,” said the Princess, and she bowed before 
him. 

In the evening the whole town w'as illuminated, and cannon were 
fired—bang!—and the soldiers jm’sented arms. That jw# a wedding! 
The Princc.sB and the Shadow' stepped out on the balcony to show th(‘U)- 
selves and receive another cheer. 

The learned man heard nothing of all this festivity, for he had already 
been executed. 


Till: ANCJKL. 

WiiENEVEit a good chilli dies, an angel from hcawii comes down to 
earth and takes the dead child in his arms, spreads out his great white 
wings, and flies away over all the places the child has loved, .an d picks 
quite a hand-full of flow'crs, which he carries uj) to the Almighty, that 
they may bloom in lieaveu more brightly than on earth. And the 
Father presses all the flowers to His heart; but Ho kisses the flower thaf 
pleases Him best, and the flower is then endowed with a voice, and can 
join in the great chorus of praise ! * 

“ See”—this is wdiat an angel said, as he carried a dead child up to 
heaven, and the child heard, as if in h, dream, and they went on over 
the remons of home where the little child had pla^’ed, and they came 
throu^ gardens with beautiful flowers—“ which ot these shall we take 
with 118 to plant in heaven ? ” asked the angel. 

Kow there stood near them a slender, beautiful rose bush; but a 
wicked hand had broken the stem,«o that all the branches, covered with 
half-opened buds, were hanging around, quite withered. 

“ The poor rose bush! ” said the child. “ T^e it, that it may bloom 
up yonder.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child, and the little one half 
opmied his eyes. They plucked some of the rich flowers, but also took ‘ 
with them the despised buttercup and the wild pansy. 

“ How we have flowers,” said the child. 

And the aorol nodded, but be did not yet Sy upwards to heaven. It 
was night and quite silent. !l%ey remained in the great city; they 
floated about there in a small street, where lay whole heaps <n straw, 
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ashes, and sweepings, for it had been removal-day. There lay fragments 
of plates, bits of plaster, rags, and old hats, and all this did not look 
well. And the angel pointed amid all this confusion to a few fragments 
of a flower-pot, and to a lump of earth wliich had fallen out, and which 
was kept together by the roots of a great dried field flower, which was 
' of no use, and had therefore been throwh out into the street. 

** We will take that with us,” said the angel. ** I will tell you why, 
as we fly onward. 

“ Down yonder in the narrow lane, in the low cellar, lived a poor sick 
boy; from his childhood he had been bedridden. When he was at bis 
best he could go up and down the room a few times, leaning on crutches; 
that was the utmost he could do.' For a few days in summ^ the sun¬ 
beams would penetrate for a few hours to the ground of the cellar, and 
whmi the poor boy sat there and the son shone on him, and he looked 
at the red hlood in his three fingers, as he held them up before his 
he would say, * Tee, to-day he has been out! * He knew the fbreit with, 
’^its beautiful vernal green only from the fact that the nei|^bour*s son 
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lirouglit him the first green branch of a beech tree, and ho held that up 
over his head, and dreamed he was in the beech w(^ where the sun 
shone and the birds sang. On a spring day the neighbour's boy also 
brought liim field flowers, and among these was, by chance, one to which 
the root was hanging; and so It was planted in a flower-pot, and placed 
by the bed, dose to the window. And the flovrer had been planted by 
a fortunate hand; and it grew, threw out new shoots, and bore flowers 
every year. It became as a splendid flower garden to the sickly boy— 
his little treasure here on eartn. He watered it, and tended it, and took 
care that it hod the benefit of every ray of sunlight, down to the last 
that struggled in through tho narrow window; and the flower itself was 
woven into his dreams, for it grew for him and gladdened his eyes, and 
spread its• fragrance about him; and towards it hd turned in death, 
when the Father called him. He has now been with the Almighty for 
a year; tor a year the flower has stood forgotten in the window, and is 
withered; and thus, at tho removal, it has been tlirown out into the 
dust of the street. And this is the flower, the poor withered flower, 
which we have taken into our nosegay; for this flower has given more 
joy than the richest flower in a Queen’s garden! ” 

“ But how do you know all this ? " asked the child which the angel 
was carrying to lieaven. 

“ I know it,” said the angel, “ for I myself wras that little hoy who 
wralked on crutches! 1 know my flower well! ” 

And the child opened his eyes and looked into the glorious happy 
face of tho angel; and at the same moment they entered the regions 
where there is peace and joy. And the Father pressed the dead child 
to His bosom, and then it received wings like the angel, and flew hand 
in hand with him. And the Almighty pressed all we flowers to His 
heart; but He kissed the dry withered field flower, and it received a 
voice and sang with all the angels hovering around—some near, and 
some in wider circles, and some in infinite distance, but all equally 
happy. And they all sang, little and great, the good happy child, and 
the poor field flower that had lain there .withered, thrown among the 
dust, in the rubbish of the removal-day, in the narrow dark lane. 


TWELVE BY THF« MAIL. 

It was bitterly cold j the sky gleamed with stars, and not a breeze 
was stirring. 

Bump! an old pot was thrown at the neighbours* house doors. Bong! 
^boDg! went the gun; for they were welcoming the New Year. It was 
New Year's-eve I The church clock was striking twelve! 

Tm-ta-ra-ia! the mail came lumbering up. The great carriage 
> stopped at the gate of the town. There were twelve persona in it; w 
tlM places were taken. 




And who were these strangers ? Each of them had his passport and 
his luggage with him; they oven brought presents for me and for you 
and for all the people of the little town. Who are they ? What did 
they want ? and what did they bring with them ? ^ * 

“ Gh)od morning! ” they cried to the sentry at the town gate. 

Good morning!” replied the sentry, for the clock struck twelve. 

“ Your name and profe^ion ? ” the sentry inquired of the one who 
alighted first iroin the carriage. 

“See yourself, in the passport,” replied the man. “I am myself! ” 
And a capital fellow ho looked, arrayed in a bear-skin and fur boots. ** t 
am the man on whom many persons fix their hopes. Come to me to¬ 
morrow, and I *11 give you a New Year’s present. I throw pence and 
dollars among the people^ I even give bolls, thirty-one balls; out I can*’ 
not devote more than tldrty-one nights to this. My ships are froaen 
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iu, but in mj office it is warm and comfortable. 1 ’m a merchant. My 
name is JaxuAsr, and 1 only carry accounts with me.” 

Now the second alighted. He was a merry companion; he was a 
theati'e director, manager of the masquo balls, and all the amusements 
one con imagine. His luggage consisted of a great tub. 

“ We 'll dance the cat out of the tub at carnival-time,” said he. “ I ’ll 
?3repare a merry tune for you and for myself too. 1 have not a very 
long time to live—the shortest, in foct, of ray whole family, for I only 
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become twenty-eight days old. Sometimes they pop me in an extra day, 
but I trouble myself very little about tliat. Hunroli! ” 

" You must not shout so! ” said the sentry. 

** Certainly, I may shout! ” retorted the man. " I’m Prince Carnival, 
travelling under the name of Febbuaet ! ’’ 

The third now got out. He looked like Fasting itself, but carried his 
nose very high, for he was related to the Forty Knights,” and was a 
weather prophet. But that *8 nqt a profitable office, and that's why he 
praised fasting. In his button-hole he had a little bunch of violets, but 
they were very small. 

** Maboh ! Maboh ! ” the fourth called after him, and slapped him on 
the iffioulder. “ Do you smell nothing ? Go quickly iuto the guard- 
room ; there they ’re drinking punch, your favourite drink! I can smell 
it already out here. Forward, Master Mabcu ! ” 
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But it was not true; the speaker onljr wanted to let him fed tjbe influ* 
ence of his own name, and make an April fool of him; for with that 
the fourth began his career in the town. He looked very jovial, did 
little work, hut had the more holidays. 

“If it were only a little more steady in the world I ” said he; “but 
sometiines one is in a good humour, sometimes in a bad one, according 
to circumstances; now rain, now sunshine. 1 am a kind of house and 
officedetting agent, also a manager of funerals. 1 can laugh or cry, 
according to circumstances. Here in this boi I have my summer ward¬ 
robe, but it would be very foolish to put it on. Here I am now! On 
Sundays 1 go out walking in shoes and silk stockings, and with a muff! ** 

After him, a lady came out of the carriage. She called herself Miss 
May. She wore a summer costume and overshoes, a light green dress, 
and anemones in her hair, and she was so scented with wild thyme that 
the sentry had to sneeze. 

“ God bless you I ’* she said, and that was her salutation. 

How pretty sbo was I and she was a singer, not a theatre singer nor a 
ballad singer, but a singer of the woods, or she roamed through the gay 
green forest, and sang lliere for her own amusement. 

“ Now comes the young dame 1 ” said those in the carriage. 

And the young dame stepped out, delicate, proud, and pretty. It was 
easy to sec that she was Mistress J one, accustomed to be served by 
drowsy marmots. 8he gave a great feast on the longest day of the year, 
that the guests might have time to partake of the many dishes at her 
table. She, indeed, kept her own carriage; but still she travelled in the 
mail with the rest, because she wanted to show that she was not high- 
minded. But she was not without protection; her elder brother July 
was with her. . 


He was a plump young fellow, clad in summer garments, and with a 
Panama hat. Ho had but little baggage with him, because it was cum¬ 
bersome in the great heat; therefore he had only provided himself with 
swimming trousers, and those are not much. 

Then came the ^mother herself, Madam August, wholesale dealer in 
fruit, proprietress*of a large number of fishponds, and land cultivator, in 
a great crinoline; she was fat and hot, could use her hands well, and 
would herself cony out beer to the workmen in the fields. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,** said she: “that is 
written in the Book. Afterwards come the excursions, dance and play¬ 
ing in tho greenwood, and t];ie harvest feosts! ’* 

8he was a thorough housewife. 

After her, a man came out of the coach, a painter, Mr. Master-colourer 
SxPTEMBSB. The forest had to receive Mm; the leaves were to change 
their colours, but how beautifully! when he wished it; soon the wood 
Anjeamed with red, yellow, and brown. The master whistled likA the 
am magpie, was a quick workman, and wound the brown green hop 
morrows round his beer-jug. That was an ornament for the jug, and he 
dollars^ g^^od idea of ornament. There he stood wil^ his jooloiir-po^ sad 
not his wh<fie luggage. 

A 
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A landed pxnprieter followed him, one who cared for the ploughing 
and preparing of the laud, and also for field sports. Squire OcTonns 
brought his dog and his gun w'ith him, and had nuts in his game>hag. 
** Crack! crack! *’ He hi^ much Baggage, even an English plough; and 
he spoke of farming, but one could scarcely hear what he said, for the 
coughing and gasping of his neighbour. 

It was Novembeb who coughed so violently as he got out. He was 
very much plagued by a cdd; he was continually havirq; recourse to his 
pocket-handkerchief, and yet, he said, he wras obliged to accompany the 
servant girls, and initiate them into their new winter service. He said 
lie should get rid of his cold when he went out wood-cutting, and had 
to saw and split wood, for he was sawyer-master to the firewood guild. 
He spent his evenings cutting the wooden soles for skates, for he knew, 
he said, that in a lew weeks there would be occasion to use these amusing 
shoes. 

At length appeared the lost passenger, old Mother Dscxhbbb, with 
her fire-stool. The old lady was cold, but her eyes glistened like two 
bright stars. She carried on her arm a flower-pot, in which a little fir 
tree was growing. 

“This tree I will guard and cherish, that it »iay j^ow large by 
Christmas-eve, and may reach from the ground to the ceiling, and may 
rear itself upward with flaming candlc.s, golden apples, and little carved 
figures. The fire-stool warms like a stove. 1 bring the story-book out 
of my pocket and read aloud, so that all tlie children in the room be¬ 
come quite quiet; but the little figures on the trees become lively, and 
the little waxen angel on the top spreads out his wings of gold leaf, 
flies down from his green perch, and Kisses great and small in the room’, 
yes, even the poor ^Idren who stand out in the passage and in the 
str^t, singing the carol about the Star of Bethlehem. 

“ "Well, now the coach may drive away! ” said the sentry: “ we have 
the whole twelve. Let the chaise drive up.” • 

“ First let all the twelve come in to me,” said the capta,in on duty, 

one after the other. The passports I will keep here. Each of them 
is available for a month; when that has passed, 1 shall write their beha¬ 
viour on each passport. Mr. January, have the goodness to come here.” 

And Mr. January stepped forward. 

“ When a year is passed I think I shall be able to teU you what the 
twelve have brought to me, and to you, and to all of us. jTow I do not 
know it, and they don’t know it themselves, probably, for we live in 
straege times.” 




MY rosi OS' OBBEUVATIUN. 


WHAT THE MOON SAW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

4 

It is a strange thing, that when I feel most ferrently and most deepily,' 
my hands iuad my tongue seem alike tied, so that I cannot rightly descrioe 
or accurately portray the thoughts that are rising within me; and yet 1 
am a painter: my eye tells |ne as much us that, and all my finends who 
have seen my sketclies and fancies say the san^e. 

I am a poor lad, and live in one of the narrowest of lanes; but I do 
not want for light, as my room is high np in the house, with an extensive 
project over the neighhonring roofs. During the first few days I went 
^to live in ihe to^, I fi^t low-spirited and solitaxy enough. Instead d 
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the forest and ilie green Mils of former days, 1 had here only a forest 
of chimney-pots to look out upon. And then 1 had not a single friend *, 
not one fmiliar face greeted me. 

So one evening 1 sat at the window, in a desponding mood; and 
pi^ently I opened the casement and looked out. Oh, how my heart 
leaped up with joy! Here was a well-known face at last—a round, 
friendly countenance, the face of a good friend 1 had known at homo. 
In fact, it was the Moon that looked in upon me. He was quite 
unchanged, the dear old Moon, and had the same face exactly that he 
used to show when he peered down upon me through the willow trees 
on the moor. 1 kissed my hand to nim over and over again, as he 
shone far into my little room; and lie, for his part, promised me that 
every evening, when he came abroad, ho would look in upon me for a 
few moments. This promise ho has faithfully kept. It is a pity that 
he can only stay such a short time when he comes. Whenever he 
appears, he tells mo of one thing or another that he has seen on the 
previous night or on that same evening. 

“ Just paint the scenes 1 describe to ^ou ”—this is what he said to 
me—“ and you will have a very jiretty picturc-hook.” 

1 have followed his injunction for many evenings. 1 could make up 
a new “Thousand and One Nights,” in my‘own way, out of these 
pictures, but the number might lio too great, after all. The pictures I 
nave here given have not been chosen at random, but follow in their 
proper order, just as they were described to me. Some great gifted 
paanter, or some poet or musician, may make somethhig more of them 
if be likes; what I have given Here are only hasty sketches, hurriedly 
put upon the paper, with some of my own thoughts interspersed; for 
the Moon did not come to me every evening—a cloud sometimes hid 
his face from me. 


FIRST EVENING. 

“Last night”—I am quoting the Moon’s own words—“last 'night 
I was gliding through the cloudless Indian sky. My face was morrored 
in the waters of the Ganges, and my beams strove to pierce through 
the thick intertwining boughs of the bananas, arching beneath me like 
the tortoise’s shell. Forth from the thicket tripped a Hindoo maid, 
light as a gazelle, beautiful as Eve. Aiiy and ethereal as a vision, and 
yet sharply defined amid the surrounding shadows, stood this daughter 
of Hindostan: I could read on her delicate brow the thought that 
had brought her hither. The thorny creeping plants tore l»cr sandals, 
hut for ^ that she came jrapidly forward. The deer that had come 
down to the river to quench their thirst, sprang by with a startled 
bound, for in her hand the maiden bore a lighted lamp. 1 could see 
the blood in her delicate finger-tips, as she spread them for a screen 
before the dancing fiame. She came down to the stream, and set the 
lamp upon the water,, and let it float awav. The flame flickered to and 
&Q, ana seemed ready to expire; hut still the lamp burned on, and the 
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girl’s black sparkling eyes, half veiled bebin^ their long silken lashes, 
followed it with a gaze of earnest intensity. 8he well knew that if 
the lamp continued to bum so long as she could keep it in sight, her 
betrothed was still alive; but if the lamp was suddenly .extinguished, he 
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was dead. And the lamp burned bravely on, and she fell on her knees, 
^d prayed. Near her in the grass lay a speckled snake, but she heeded 
it not—she thought only of Bramah and of her betrothed. ‘ He lived! * 
she shouted joyfully, ‘ he lives! * And from the mountains the echo 
came back upon her, ‘ he lives! ’ ” 


SECOND EVENING. 

« Yisteeday,” said the Moon to me, “I looked down upon 
courtyard surrounded on all sides by houses. In the courtyard 
ctuckuig hen with eleven chickens; and a pretty little girl was running 
and jumping around them. The hen was frightened, and screamed, and 
amread out her wings over the little brood. Then the girl’s father came 
out and scolded her; and I glided away and thought no more of the 
mattmr. 

" But this evening, only a few minutes ago, I looked down into the 
same courtyard. Everything was ouiet. But presently the little girl 
came forth again, crept qnietly to the hen-house, pushed back the bolt, 
and slip^ into the apartment of the hen and ^ckens. They cried 
out loudly, and came fluttwing down from tbeir perches, and wn about 
in dismay, and the little girl ran aft^ them. I saw it quite plainly, 
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for I looked throagh a hole in the hen-house wall. ’ I was an^ with 
the wilful child, and felt glad when her father came out and scolded her 
more violently than yesterday, holding her roughly by the arm: she held 
down her head, and her blue eyes were full of large tears. * What are 
you about here ? * he asked. She wept and said, * 1 wanted to kiss the 
hen and beg'her pardon for frightening her yest^day; but 1 was afraid 
to tell you.’ 

"And the father kissed the innocent child’s forehead, and I kissed 
her on the mouth and eyes.” 


THIED EVENING. 

“Ih the narrow street round the comer yonder—it is so narrow that 
my beams can only glide for a minute along the walls of the house, but 
in'that nunute 1 see enough to learn what the world is made of-*^iiL that 
narrow street I saw a woman. Sixteen years ago that woman was a 
child, playing in garden of the old parsonage in the country. The 
hedges of rose bushea were old, and the flowers were faded. They 
stra^led wild over the paths, and the ragged branches grew up among 
the DOi^hs of the apple trees; here and there were a few roses stiU in 
blnom—not so flur as the queen of flowers generally appears, but still 
they had eolour and aoent too. The clergyman’s little daughter 
i^peared to me a far loydier rose, as die sat cm her stool under the 
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straggling hedge, hugging and caressing her doll with the battered 
pasteboard cheeks. 

“ Ten years afterwords I saw her again. I beheld her in a splendid 
ball>room: she was the beautiful bride of a ridi merchant. X rejoiced 
at her happiness, and sought her on calm quiet evenings—ah, nobody 
thinks of my clear eye and my silent glance! Alas! my rose ran wild, 
Uke the rose bushes m the garden of the parsonage. There are tragedies 
in every-day life, and to-night I saw the last act of one. 

“ She was lying in bed in a house in that narrow street; she was sick 
unto death, and the cruel landlord came up, and tore away the thin 
coverlet, her only protection against the cold. * Get up! ’ said ho; * your 
fhco is enough to frighten one. Get up and dres^ yourself. Give me 
money, or 1 ’ll turn you out into the street!, Quick—got up! ’ She 
answered, * Alas! death is gnawing at my heart. Let me rest.’ But 
he forced her to get up and bathe her face, and put a wreath of roses 
in her hair; and he placed her in a chair at the window, uith a candle 
burning beside her, and went aM’ay. 

“ I looked at her, and she was sitting motionless, with her hands in 
her lap. The wind caught the open window and shut it with a crash, 
so that a pene came clattq^ing down in fragments; but still she never 
moved. The curtain caught hre, and the flames played about her face; 
and then I saw that she was dead. There at the window sat the dead 
woman, preaching a sermon against sin —my poor faded rose out of the 
parsonage garden! ’’ 


FOTTETH EVENING. 

** Tuts evening I saw a Gennan play acted,” said the Moon. “ It was 
in a little town. A stable had been turned into a theatre; that is to 
say, the stable had been left standing, and had been turned into private 
boxes, and all the timber work had been covered with coloured paper. 
A little iron chandelier hung beneath the ceiling, and that it might be 
made to disappear into the ceiling, as it does in great theatres, when the 
ting-tinq of tne prompter’s bell is heard, a great inverted tub had been 
placed just above it. 

' Ting-ting I ’ and the little iron chandelier suddenly rose at least 
half a yard and disappeared in the tub; and that was the sign that the 
play was going to be^n. A young nobleman and his lady, who happened 
to DO passing through the httlo town, were present at the performance, 
and consequently the house was crowded. But under the chandelier 
was a vacant space like a little crater: not a single soul sat there, for 
the tallow was dropping, drip, drip! I saw everything, for it was so 
warm in there that every loophole had been opened. The male and 
female servants stood outside, peeping through the chinks, although a 
real policeman was inside, threatening them with a stick. Close by the > 
on^estra could bo seen the noble young couple in two old arm-chairs, 
which were usually occupied by his worship the mayor and his lady; 
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but th^ latter were to-day obliged to content theniseh'es with wooden 
foras, just as if they had been ordinary citizens; and the lady observed 
quietly to herself, ‘One sees, now, that there is rank above rank;* 
and this incideut gave an air of extra festivity to the whole proceedings. 
He chandelier gave little leaps, the crowd got their knuckles rapped, 
and I, the Moon, was present at the performance from beginning to end.” 


^ FIFTH EVEXING. 

** Yestehdat,” began the Moon," I looked down upon the turmoil of 
Paris. My eye penetrated into an apartment of the Louvre. An old 
grandmother, poorly dad—she belonged to the working class—‘was 
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following one of the tinder uervants into ^e great empty throne-room, 
for this vras the apartment she wranted to see—^that she was resolved to 
see; it had cost her many a little sacTifice and many a coaxing w’ord to 
penetrate thus far. Slic'fohled her thin hands, and looked round with 
an air of reverence, as if she hud been in a church. 

‘ Hero it was! ’ she said, ‘ here! ’ And she approached the throne, 
from which hung the rich velvet fringed w*ith gold lace. ‘ There,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ there! ’ and she knelt and kissed the purple carpet. I think 
she was actually weeping. 

“ * Hut it w'as not thin very velvet! ’ observed the footman, and a smile 
played about his mouth. 

‘ True, but it was this verv place,’ replied the woinun, ‘ and it must 
have looked just like this.* 

‘“It looked so, and yet it did not,’ observed the man: ‘the windows 
were beaten in, and the doors were olf their hinges, and thcrcMvas blood 
upon the lh»or.' 

“ ‘ But for all that yon can say, my grandson died upon the throne of 
France. Hied!’ mournfully repeated the old w'oman. 

“ I do not think another word was spoken, and they soon quitted the 
hall. The evening twilight faded, and iny liglit shone doubly vivid upon 
the rieli velvet that eovert^l the throne of Ki’iinee. 

“ Now-, w'ho do you think this poor woinau was ? Listen, I will tell 
you a slory. , 

“ Jt happened, in the Revolution of July, on the evening of the most 
brilliantly victorious day, wlieii every house was a fortress, every window 
a breastwork. The people* stormed the Tuileries. Even women and 
children were to he found among the combatants. They penetrated 
into the apartineuls and halls of the ])alace. A poor half-grown boy in 
a ragged blouse fought among tlic older insurgents. ^Mortally wounded 
with several bayonet thrusts, lie sank down. This happened in the 
throne-room. They laid the bleetliug youth uj)on the throne of France, 
wrapiied the velvet round his wounds, and his blood streamed forth 
upon the imperial purple. There was a picture I the splendid hall, the 
jBghting groups! A torn flag lay iij)on the ground, the tricolor was 
w'aviug above the bayonets, and ou the throne lay the poor lad with the 
pale ^lorifled countenance, his c^es turned to\vard,s the sky, his limbs 
writhing in the death agony, lus breast bare, and his poor tattered 
clothing half hidden by the rich velvet embroidered with silver lilies. 
At the boy’s cradle a prophecy had been spoken: ‘ He will die on the 
throne of France! * The mother’s heart had fondly imagined a second 
Napoleon.- 

“ My beams have kissed the wreath of immortelles on his grave, and 
tliis night they kissed the forehead of the old grandame, while in a 
ilream the picture floated before her which thou mayest draw — the 
poor boy on the throne of France.” 
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SIXTH EVENING. 

“ I’te been in ITpsala,” said the Moon: “I looked down upon the 
great plain covered with coarse grass, and upon tlie barren fields. I 
mirrored my face in the Tyria river, while the steamboat drove the fish 
into the rushes. Beneath me floated the waves, throwing long shadows 
on the so-called graves of Odiiu Thor, and Frign. In the scanty turf 
that covers the hill-side, names have been cut.* There is no monument 
here, no memorial on which the traveller can have his name carved, no 
rocky wall on whose surface he can get it painted; so visitors liave the 
turf cut away for that purpose. The naked earth peers t hrough in the 
form of "re.'jt h'ttcrs ajuJ names; these form a nelwtu’k over the whole 
hill, flere is an immortality, whieh lasts till the fresh turf grows! 

“ Vp <iu the hill stood a man, a poet, lie emptied the mead horn 
with the broad silver rim, and murmured a name. Ho begged the winds 
not to betray him, but I lu'ard the name. I knew it. A count's coronet 
sparkles above it, and therelore he did not H]>eak it out. 1 smiled, for 
I knew that a poet’s erown a«lorned his own name. The nobility of 
Eleanora d’Esle is attached to name of Tasso. And 1 also know 
■where the Ttoso of Beauty blooms ! ” * 

Thus spake the IVIoon, and a cloud came betw'eon us. May no cloud 
separate the poet from the rose! 

EVENING. 

“Along the margin of the shore stretches a forest of firs and beeches, 
and fresh and fragrant is this wood; hundreds of nightingales visit it 
every spring. Close beside it is the sea, the ever-ehangmg sea, and 
between the two is placed the broa<l high road. One carriage after 
another rolls over it; but 1 did not follow them, fdr my eye loves best 
to rest upon one point. A Hun’s (iravet lies there, and the sloe and 
blackthorn grow luxuriantly among the stones. Hci’c is true poetry in 
nature. 

“ And bow do you think men ap])rceiate this poetry ? J w'ill tell you 
what I heard there last evening and during the night. 

“ First, two rich landed proprietors came driving by. ‘TIioh(? are 
glorious trees! ’ said the first. * Certainly; there are ten loads of 
firewood in each,' observed the other: ‘it will be a hard wint^^r,and last 
year we got fourteen dollars a load ’—and they were gone. ‘ I'ho road 
here is wretched,* observed another man who drove past. ‘ That's the 
fault of those horrible trees,’ replied his neighbour; ‘there is r.o free 
current of air; the wind can only eorne from the sea ’—and they were 


♦ TmTftUw on the Continent have freqa**nfc opportunilles of st-f inpf how ntiivemlly thia 
enrtom pivvalls amona tTavelleni. In Home piftoea on the Khine, potH of paint and hrusheii nru 
oifeml hy the iiativea to the traveller of immortalizing " liim*i«!lf, 

t Larp; mounds siinilar to the “ t»mws” fonitd in Britain, arc thus dcsignatod in Germany 
and the North. 
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gone. The stage coach went rattling past. All the passengers were 
asleep at this beautiful spot. The postillion blew his horn, but he only- 
thought, ‘1 can play capitally. It sounds well here. I wonder if 
those m there like it?’—and the sti^e coach vanished. Then two 
young fellows carno gallopping up on horseback. There’s youth and 
spirit in the blood hero! thought I; and, indeed, they looked with a 
smile at the moss-grown hill and thick forest. ‘ 1 should not dislike a 
walli here with the miller’s Christine,’ said one—and they flew past. 



THE POOR r.Ii:L BESTS OX TBE Tirs’S OBAVE. 


" The flowers scented ilu' air; every breath of air was hushed: it 
seemed as if the sea were a part of the sky that stretched above tbe 
deep valley. A carriage rolled by. Six people were sitting in it. Four 
of them w'ere asleep ; the fifth was thinking of his new summer coat, 
which would suit him admirably; tbe sixth turned to tbe coachman and 
asked him if there were anytliing remarkable couiiected with yonder heap 
of stones. ‘No,’ replied’the coachman, ‘it’s only a heap of stones; 
but the trees are remarkable.’ ‘How so?’ ‘Why, I ’ll tell you how 
’ they are very remarkable. Tou see, in winter, when the snow lies very 
deep, and has .hidden the whole road so that nothing is to be seen, those 
trees serve me for a landmark. 1 steer by them, so as not to drive into 
the sea; and you see that is why the trees are remarkable.’ 

^ “ Now came a painter. He spoke not a word, but bis ejeo sparkled. 
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■He began lo ■whistle. At this the nightingales sang louder than ever. 
‘ Hold your tongues !* he cried, testily; and he made accurate notes of 
all the colours and transitions—blue, and lilac, and dark brown, ‘ Tliat 
will make a beautiful picture,’ he said. ITe took it in just as a mirror 
takes in a view; and as ho worked he whistled a march of Kossini. 
And lost of all came a poor girl. iSlio laid aside the burden she (tarried 
and sat down to rest upon tlie Hun’s Grave. Her pale handsome lace 
was bent in n listening attitude towards the forest. Her eyes brightened, 
she gazed earnestly at the sea and the sky, her bands were folded, and 
I think she praj ed, * Our Father.’ She herself could not understand 
the feeling that swept through her, but 1 know that this minute, and 
the beautiful natural scene, will live within her memory for years, far 
more vividly and more truly than the painter eould port<rny it with his 
colours oji paper. My rays Ibllowed her till the morning dawn kissed 
her brow.” 


iJuaiTii EVExrxr.. 

Heatv clouds obscured the sky, and the Moon did not make his 
appearance at all. 1 stood in my little room,* more lonely than ever, 
and looked up at tl'C sl^y wIkto he ought to hav<? shown himself. My 
thoughts flew' flu* away, up to my great fritmd, who evr-ry evening told 
me such pretty tales, and sliowcd me pictures. Ves, he has had an 
experience indeed. He glided over the waters of Ihe Deluge, and 
smiled cm Xoah’s ark just as he lately glanet‘d down upon me, and 
brought eonifort and promise of a new world that was to a[)ring forth 
from the old. When the (,’liihiren of Israel sat •weeping by Iho wattfrs 
of Babylon, he glanced mournfully upon the willows wheni hung the 
silent harps. When Homeo climbed the balcony, and the promise of 
true love fluttered lik’e a cherub toward heaven, thtj round Moon hung, 
half hidden among tlie dark cy))resses, in the lucid air. He saw the 
captive giant at St. Helena, looking from tlic lonely rock across tlio 
wide ocean, while great thouglits swept through his soul. Ali! what 
tales the Moon can tell. Ilunuin life is like a story to him. To-niglit. 
I shall not see thee again, old friend. To-night I can draw no picture 
of the memories of thy visit, j^nd, as 1 looked dreamily towards the 
clouds, the sky became bright. Then? was a glancing light, and a b<‘am 
from the Moon fell upon me. It vanished again, and dark clouds flow 
past; but still it was a greeting, a friendly good night oflered to me by 
the Moon. 


NINTH EVENING. 

The air was clear again. Several evenings had passed, and the Moon 
was in the first quarter. Again he gave me an outlino for a sketch. 
Listen to what he told me. 

“ 1 have followed the polar bird and the swimming whale to the eastern 
coast of Greenland, (iaunt ice-coyered rocks and dark clouds hung 
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over a valley, wliere dwarf willows and barberry bushes stood clothed 
in green. The blooming lychnis exlialcd sweet odours. My light was 
faint, my face pale as the w'ater lily that, torn from its stem, has been 
drifting for Weeks w^ith the lido. The crowii-sliaped Northern Light 
burned fiercely in the sky. Its ring was broad, and from its circum¬ 
ference the rays shot like w’hirling shafts of fire across the wdiole sky, 
flashing in changing radiance from green to red. The inhabitants of 
that icy region were assembling for dance and festivity; but accus¬ 
tomed to this glorious spectacle, they scarcely deigned to glance at it. 
* Let us leave the souls of the dead to their ball-play with the heads of 
the walruses,* they thought in tlieir superstition, and they turned their 
whole attention to the song and d.anco. In the midst of the circle, 
and divested of his furry cloak, stood a Oreenhuider, with a small pipe, 
and h(} played and sang a song about catching the seal, and the chorus 
around chimed in with, ‘LVa, Eia, Ah* And in their white furs they 
danced about in the circle, till you might fancy it was a polar bear's 
ball., 

“And now a Court of Judgment was opened. Those Greenlanders 
who had quarrelled stepped forward, and the ofiended person chanted 
forth the faults of his adversary in an extempore song, turning them 
sharply into ri<Ucule, to the sound of the pijx^ and the measure of the 
dance. The defenchint replied with satire as keen, while the audience 
laughed and gave tlujir verdict. 

The rocks heirved, the glaciers melted, and great masses of ice and 
snow came crashing down, shivering to fragments as they fell: it was a 
glorious Greenland summer night. A hundred paces away, under the 
open tent of hides, lay a sick man. Life still flow’ed through his warm 
blood, but still lie was to die; be himself felt it, and all who stood 
round him knew it also; therefore his wife was already sewing round 
him the shroud of furs, that slie might not afterwards be obliged to 
touch the dead body. And she asked, ‘ Wilt thou bo buried on the 
rock, in the firm snow ? 1 will deck the spot w'lth thy and thy 

arrows, and the angekokh shall dance over it. Or wouldst thou rather 
be buried in the sea r’ ‘ In the sea,’ he whispered, and nodded with a 
mournful smile. ‘ Yes, it is a pleasant summer tent, the sea,’ observed 
the wife. ‘ Thousands of seals sport there, the walrus shall lie at thy 
feet, and the hunt will bo safe and merry!’ And tiie yelling children 
tore the outspread hide from the window'-holc, that the dead man might 
be carried to the ocean, the billowy ocean, that had given him food in 
life, and that now, in death, was to afford him a place of rest. For his 
monument, he had the floating, ever-changing icebergs, whereon the 
seal sleeps, while the storm bird flies round their gleaming summits.” • 

TENTH EVENING. 

“I KNEW an old maid,” said the Moon. “Every winter she. wore a 
~ wrapper of yellow satin, and it always remained new, and was the only 
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ikshion she followed. In summer slio always woro the same straw hat, 
and 1 verily believe the very same grey-blue dress. 

“ She never went out, except across the street to an old female fneud; 
and in later years she did not even take this walk, lor the old Iricmi was 
dead. In her solitude my old nrnid was always busy at the window, 
which was adorned in summer with pretty flowers, and in v inter with 
cress, grown upon felt. During the last months 1 saw' her no more at 
the winiow, but she was still alive. I knew that, for I had not yet 
seen her begin the * long journey,’ of which she often spolio with her 
friend. * Yes, yes,* she was in the habit of saying, ‘ when I come to die, 
I shall take a longer journey than I have made my whole life long. Our 
family x'ault is six miles from here. I shall be carried there, and shall 
sleep there among my family and relatives.’ Last night a van irtopped 
at tne house. A coiHn was carried out, and then I knew that she was 
dead. They placed straw round the coffin, and the van drove away. 
There slept the quiet old lady, who had not gone out of her house once 
for the last year. The van rolled out through the town gate as briskly 
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as if it were going for a pleasant excursion. On the high road the pace 
was quicker yet. Tlie coachman looked nervously round every now and 
then—I fancy he half expected to see her sitting on the coffin, in her 

S ellow satin wrapper. And because he was startled, ho foolishly lashed 
is horses, while he held tho reins so tightly that the poor beasts were 
in a foam : they were young and fiery. A hare jumped across the road 
and startled them, and they fairly ran away. The old sober maiden, who 
had for years and years movt^d quietly round and round in a dull circle, 
was now, in dentil, rattled over stock and stone on tlie public highway. 
The coffin in its covering of straw tumbled out of the van, and was left 
on the high road, while horses, coachman, and carriage flew past in 
wild career. The lark rose up carolling from the field, twittering her 
morning lay over tho colliri, and presently perched upon it, picking 
with her beak at the straw covering, as though «ho would tear it up. 
Till) lark rose up again, singing gaily, and I withdrew' behind the red 
moriiing clouds.” 


ELEVENTH EVENING. 

“ 1 WILL give you a piciun.* of Pompeii,” said the IMoon. '' i was in the 
suburb in the Street of Tnniba, as they call it, where the fair monuments 
stand, in tho spot where, ages ago, the merry youths, their temples bound 
M'ith rosy w'reaths, danced with the fair sisters of Lais. Now', the stUl- 
ness of death reigned around. Clermau mi'rcenaries, in the Neapolitan 
service, kept guard, played cards, and diced; and a troop of strangers 
from heyoud tho mountains came into the town, aecoiui>anied by a 
sentry. 'I’hey wanted to see the. city tliaf had risen from the grave 
iliuiniued by my beams; and 1 showed them the wliecl-ruts in the 
streets paved with broad lava slabs; I showed them the iiaiues on the 
doors, and the signs that hung there yet: they saw in the little court¬ 
yard the basins of the fountains, ornamented with shells; but no jet of 
water gushed upwards, no songs sounded fortli from the richh'-painted 
chambers, when* the bronze dog kept the door. 

“ It was the City of the Dead; only A'esuviua thundered forth his ever¬ 
lasting h vmn, each separate v<*i'se of which is called by men an eruption. 
Wo went to the temple of "N'eniis, built of snow-white marble, writh ita 
high altar in front of tho broad steps, and the weeping willows sprouting 
freshly forth among the pillars. The air was transparent and blue, and 
black Vesuvius formed the background, with fire ever shooting forth 
from it, liko the stem of the pine tree. Above it Btri'tched the smoky 
cloud in the silence of the night, like the crown of the pine, but in a 
blood-red illumination. Among the company was a lady aiugcr, a real 
and great singer. I have witnessed the homage paid to her in the 
greatest cities of Europe. When they came to the tragic theatre, they 
all sat dow'n on the amphitheatre steps, and thus a small part of the 
house w'as occupied by an audience, as it bad been many centuries ago. 
Tile stage still stood unchanged, and its walled side-scenes, and the two 
arches in the background, through which the beholders saw the same 
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scene that bod been exhibited in the old times—n scene painted" bjr 
nature herself, namely, the mountains between Sorrento and Amalfi. 
The singer gaily mounted the ancient st^e, and sang. The place 
inspired her, and she reminded me of a wild Arab horse, ^that rushes 
headlong on with snorting nostrils and flying mane—her song was so 
light and yet so firm. Anon 1 thought of the mourning mother beneath 
the cross at Golgotha, so deep was the expression of pain. And, just as 
it had done thousands of years ago, the sound of applause and delight 
now filled the theatre. ‘ Happy, gifted creature! ’ all the hcarors ex¬ 
claimed. Five minutes more, and the stage was empty, the com])niiy 
had vanished, and not a sound morC was heard—all -were gone. But the 
ruins stood unchanged, as they will stand when centuries shall have 
gone by, aivd when none shall know of the momentary applause and of 
the triumpli of the fair songstress; when all will be forgotten and gone, 
and even for me this hour will bo but a dream'of the past.” 


j TWELFTH EVENING. 

“ I LOOKED through the windows of an editor’s house,” said the Moon. 
“It was somewhere in Gennany. I saw handsome furniture, many 
books, and a chaos of newspajH'rs. Several young men W(;re present: 
the editor himself 8too<l at liis desk, and tuo little Ixjoks, b{)lh by young 
authors, w<-*re to be noticed, ‘ This one has been sent to me,' said he. 
* I have not read it yot; what think j/ou of the Vontonts ? ’ * Oh,’ 
said the person addressed—he wm a poet himself—‘ it is good enough ; 
a little broad, certainly; but, you see, the author is still young. The 
verses might be better, to be sure; the thoughts are sound, though There 
is certainly a good deal of <*ommonplace among them. But wdiat w'ill 
you have ? You can’t be alw.ays getting something new. That he ’ll 
turn out anything gre.at I don’t believe, but you yiay salely praise him. 
He is well read, a remarkable Oriental scholar, and has a good judg¬ 
ment. It was he who wrote that nice review of my “ Kcflectious on 
Domestic Life.” We must be lenient towards the young man,’ 

“‘But he is a complete hack!’ objected another of the gentlemen.. 
‘ Nothing is worse in poetry than mediocrity, and he certainly does not 
go beyond that.’ 

“ * Poor fellow! ’ observed a third, ‘ and his aunt is so happy about him. 
It was she, Mr, Editor, who got together so many subscribers for your 
last translation.* 

“‘Ah, the good woman! Well, I have noticed the book briefly*. 
Undoubted talent—a welcome offering—a flower in the garden of poeti^ 
—prettily brought out—and so on. But this other book—I suppose 
the author expects me to purchase it ? I hear it is praised. He baa 
genius, certainly; don’t vou think so ? ’ 

“ ‘ Tes, all the world declares as much,’ replied the poet, * but it has 
turned out rather wildly. The punctuation of the book, in particular, is 
verjj^Sccentric.* 
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“ * It will be good for him if we pull him to piecM, and anger him a 
little, otherwise ne will got too good an opinion of himself.* 

“‘But that would bo unfair,’ objected the fourth. ‘Let us not carp 
at little faults, but rejoice over the real and abundant good that we find 
here: ho surpasscH all the rest.’ 

‘“Not BO. Jf he bo a true genius, he can l)ear the sharp voice of 
censure. There are people enough to praise him. Don’t let us quite 
turn his head.’ 

“‘Decided talent,’ wrote the editor, ‘with the usual carelessness. 
That ho cau write incorrect verses may be seen in page 25, where there 
are two false quautititjs. W e recommend him to study the ancients, etc.’ 

“ 1 went aw'ay,” continued the ^loon, “ aud looked through the 
window's in the aunt’s liouse. There sat the he-praised poet, the tame 
one ; all the guests paid homage to him, and he W'iis happy. 

“ I sought the other poet out, the ivild one; him also I found in a 
^at assembly at his patron’s, where the tame poet's book was being 
msciissed. 

“ ‘ 1 shall read yours also,’ said Miccenas; ‘ hut to apeak honestly—^you 
know I never Iiido my opinion from you—1 don’t expect much from it, 
for you art? inucli too* wild, too fantastic. But it must bo allowed that, 
as a man, you are highly ri^spectable.’ 

“A young girl sat in a coriu;r; and she read in a book these words: 

**'In tho diitit lieii K*>uiiiN nnd al<}ry. 

But i'v'ry-dny tnlfiit will pay. 

It's only tUc old, olil Blory, 

But tlie picco is ropuaUnl each day.’ ” 


THIETEENTH EVENING. 

The Moon said, “ Beside the woodland path there are two small farm¬ 
houses. The doors are low, and some of the windows ore placed quite 
high, and others close to tho ground; aud whitethorn and barberry 
bushes grow' aroiuid them. The roof of each liouse is overgrown with 
moss and with yellow jHow'ers aud houscleck. Cabbage aud potatoes are 
the only plants cultivated in tbo gardens, but out of the hedge there 
grows a willow tree, aud under this w'illow tree sat a little girl, and she 
sat with her eyes fixed upon the old oak tree betw'een the two huts. 

“ It was an old w ithered stem. It had been sawn oft* at the top, and 
a stork had built his nest upon it; and he st ood in this nest clapping 
with his beak. A little boy came and stood by the girl’s side: they were 
brother and sister. 

“ * What are you looking at ‘r*’ he asked. 

“ ‘ I’m watching the stork,’ she re})lied: ‘ our neighbour told me that 
he would bring us a little brother or sister to-day; let us watdh to see 
it come! * 

“ ‘ The stork brings no such things,’ the hoy declared, ‘ you may he 
sure of that. Our neighbour told me the same thing, but she laughed 
when she said it, and so I asked her if she could say “ On my honour,** 
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and she could not; and I know by tbat that the story about the storks 
is not true, and that they only tell it to us cliildren for fun. ^ 

“ ‘ But whert^ do the babies come from, then ? ’ asked the girl. 

** * "Why, an angel from heaven brings them under his cloak, but no 
man cm see him; and that’s why we never know when he brings them. 

“ At that moment there was a rustling in the br^nchess of llio willow 
tree, and the children folded their hands and looked at one another: it 
was certainly the angel coming with the baby. They took each others 
hand, and at that moment the door of one of the houses opened, and 

the neighbour appeared. li. t 4 . 

“ ‘ Come in, you two,* she said. * She what the stork has brought, it 

is a little brother.’ t j 

‘‘And the children nodded gravely at one another, for they had *elt 

quite sure already that the baby was come.” 
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FOURTEENTH EVENING. 

" I WAS gliding over the liimeburg Heath,” the Moon said. “ A lonely 
hut stood by the wayside, a few scanty bushes otcw near it, and a night¬ 
ingale who had lost bis way sang sweetly. He died in the coldness of 
the xnght: it was his farewell song tliat 1 heard. 

“ The morning dawn came glimmering red. I saw a caravan of emi¬ 
grant peasant families wdio were bound to Hamburgh, there to take 
ship, for Am(‘rica, where fancied prosperity would bloom for them. The 
mothers carried their little children at their backs, the elder ones 
tottered by their sides, and a poor starved horse tugged at a cart that 
bore their scanty eftects. The cold wind whistled, and therefore the 
. little girl nestled closer to the mother, who, looking up at my decreasing 
disc, thought t»f the bitter want at honu?, iiiid spoke of the heavy taxes 
they had not been able to raise. The whole caravan thought of thd 
same thing; therefore, the rising dawn .seoinod to them a message from 
the sun, of fortune that w'as to gleam brightly u])on thnn. They heard 
the dying nightingale sing: it was no failse prophet, but a harbinger of 
fortune. The wind whistled, therefore they did not understand that 
the nightingale s;iug, ‘ J^ar away over the sea! Thou hast paid the long 
passage with all tliat was lliine, and poor and helpless slialfc thou enter 
Canaan. Thou must sell thvsidf, thy wife, and thy children. But your 
griefs shall not last long. Behind the broad fragrant loaves lurks the 
goddess of death, asd licr welcome kiss shall breathe fever into thy 
blood. Fare away, fare away, over tho heaving billows.’ And the 
caravan listened well pleased to the song of the nightingale, which 
seemed to promise good fi*rtunc. Bay broke through the light clouds; 
country peojilo went across the heath to ehureh: tho black-gowned 
women w’lth their wliile head-dresses looked like ghosts that had stejiped 
forth from the church pictures. All around lay a wide dead plain, 
covered with faded brown liealli, and black <;harred spaces between the 
w'hite sand hills. Tho women carried hymn books, and walked into tho 
church. Oh, pray, pray for those who are wandering to find graves 
beyond the foaming billows.” 


FIFTEENTH EVENING. 


“ I KKOW a Pulcinella,” * the Moon told me. “ The public applaud 
vociferously directly they see him. Every one of his movements is 
comic, and is sure to throw the house into convulsions of laughter; and 
yet there is no art in it all—it is complete nature. When he was yet 
a^ little boy, playing about with other boys, he was already Punch. 
Nature had iutendea him for it, and had provided hiu) with a hump on 


• The comic or groteagud character of the Italian ballet, from which the EiiKlish ** Pnneh* 
taktt nia-Dnstn. 
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liis back, and anotb^ on liis breast; but liis inward man, hia mind, on 
the contrary, was richly furnished. No one could sur|)a8s him in <Jcpth 
of feeling or in readiness of intellect. The theatre waa his ideal world. 
If he had possessed a slender well-shaped figure, he might have been the 
first tragedian on any stage: the heroic, the great, filled his sf)ul; and 
yet he had to become a Pulcinella. II is very sorrow and melancholy 
did hut increase the comic dryness of his sharply-cut features, and 
increased the laughter of the audience, who showered plaudits on their 
favourite. The lovely Columbine was indeed kind and cordial to him; 
but she preferred to marry the Harlequin. It would have been toe* 
ridiculous if beauty and ugliness had in redity paired together. 

“When Pulcinella was in very had spirits, she was the only one who 
could force a hearty burst of laughter, or even a smile from nim: first 
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she would be m^laucholy with him, then quieter, and at last quite 
cheerful and happy. ‘ I know very well what is the matter with you,’ 
she said; ‘ yes, you ’re in love! ’ And he could not help laughing. ‘ I 
and Love! ’ he cried, * that would have an absurd look. How the public 
would shout! ’ ‘ Certainly, you are in lo\e,’ she continued; and added 
with a comic pathos, * and I am the person you are in love with.* You 
see, such a thing may be said when it is quite out of the question—and, 
indeed, Pulcinella burst out laughing, and gave a leap into the air, and 
his melancholy^ was forgotten. 

“And yet she had only spoken the truth. He did love her, love her 
adoringly, ns he loved what was great and lofty in art. At her wedding 
he was the merriest among the guests, but iii the stillness of night he 
wept; if the public had seen his distorted fatse then, they would have 
applauded rapturously. 

“ And a few days ago, Columbine died. On the day of the funeral, 
Harlequin was not required to show himself on the hoards, for he w'as a 
disconsolate widower. The dirtjctor IukI id give a very merry piece, that 
the public might not too painfully miss the pretty Columbine and the 
agile Harlequin. Therefore Pulcinella had to be more boisterous and 
extravagant than ever; and he danced aud eapt'rud, with despair in 
his heart; and the audienLC yelled, and shouted, ‘Iroi'o! hrarissimo 
Pulcinella was actually called before the curtain. He was pronounced 
inimitable. 

“ But last niglit the hideous little fellow went out of the town, quite 
alone, to the deserted churchyard. The wreath of flowers on Columbine’s 
grave was already faded, and he sat doA\ n there. 11 was a study for a 
painter. As he sat with his chin on his hands, his eyes turned up toward.s 
.me, he looked like a grotesque monument—a Punch on a grave—peculiar 
and w'himsical! If the people could have seen their favourite, they would 
have cried as usual, ‘ lirai'o, l^ulcinelU f bravo, bravissimo ! ’ ” 


SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

Hear what the Moon told me. “ I have seen the cadet who had just 
been made an olliccr put on his handsome uriifonu for the first time; I 
have seen the young bride in her wedding dress, and the Princess girl- 
wife happy in her gorgeous robes; but never have I seen a felicity equal 
to that of a little girl of four years old, whom I w'ntcbed this evening. 
She had njceivcd a new blue dress and a new pink hat; tlie splendid 
attire had just been put on, and all were calling for a candle, for my 
rays, shining in through the windows of the room, were not bright 
enough for the occasion, and further illumination was required. There 
stoofl the little maid, stiff and upright as a doll, her arms stretched 
paint'ully straight out away from tne dress, and her fingers apart; and. 
Oh. what happiness beam^ from her eyes and from her whole counte¬ 
nance ! ‘ To-morrow you shall go out in your new dotbes,* said her 

pother; and the little one looked up at her hat and down at her frock. 
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and smiled brightly. ‘ Mother,’ she cried, ‘ what will the little dogs 
think when they see me in these splendid now things ? ’ ” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 

“ I It ATE spoken to you of Pompeii,” said the Moon; “ that corpse of 
a city, exposed in Ihc view of living towns: 1 know another sight still 
more strange, and this is not the corjise, but the spectre of a <*ity. 
Whenever the jetty fountains splash into 1 he marble basins, they set'm 
to me to be telling the story of the floating city. Yes, the spouting 
water may tell of her, the waves of the sea may sing of her fame! On 
the surface of the ocean a nust often rests, and that is her w'idow’s veil. 
The Bridegroom of the Sea is dead, his palace and his city are his 
inausoleiim! Dost thou know this cityi^ She has never heard the 
rolling of wheels or the hoof-tread of horses in her streets, through 
W'iiich the fish swim, while the black gondola glides spectrally over the 
green W’ater. 1 W'ill show you the place,” conllmie'd the Moon, “the 
largest square in it, and you will fancy yourself transported into the 
city of a fairy tale. Tlie grass grows rank among the broad flagstones, 
and in the morning tw'ilight tlumsands of |)ig(‘on8 flutter around 
the solitary lofty tower. On tliroo sides you find yourself surrounded 
hy cloistered walks. In these the silent Turk sits smoking his long pipe; 
the handsome Orei'k leans against the ])iilar, and ga/.es at the upraised 
trophies and lofty masts, memorials of powiT that is gone. The flags 
hang dow'u like mourning scarves. A girl rests there; she has put down 
her heavy pails filled with W'ater, tlie yoke w’ith which she has carried 
them rests on one of her shoulders, and she h*an.s against the mast of 
victory. That is not a fairy pidace yni sei; before you yonder, hut a 
church; the gilded domes and shining «ir!;s flash back my beams; the 
glorious bronze horses up yonder have made journeys, like the bronze 
horse in the fairy tale; they have come hither, and gone lienee, and have 
returned again. Do you notice the variegated splendour of ihc walls 
and windows? It looks as if Genius had followed the caprices <»f a 
child, in the adornment of these singular temples. Do you see the 
winged lion on the pillar? The gold glitters still, hut his wings are 
tied—the lion is dead, for the King of the Sea is dead; the great halls 
stand desolate, and where gorgeous paintings hung of yore, the naked 
wall now peers through. The lazznroiu; sleeps under the arcade, whose 
pavement in old times was to bo trodden only hy the feet of the high 
nobility. From the deep wells, and perhaps from the prisons by the 
Brid^ of *Sigbs, rise the accents of woe, as at the time when the tam¬ 
bourine was heard in the gay gondolas, and the golden ring w'as cast 
from the Bucentaur to Adria, the Queen of the 8cas. A dria! shroud 
thyself in mists; let the veil of thy widowdiood shroud thy form, and 
clothe in the weeds of woe the mausoleum of thy bridegroom — the 
marble^ spectral Venice! ” 
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EIGHTEENTH EVENING. 

“ I LOOKED tlown upon a icjreat theatre,” said the Moon. “ The house 
was crowded, lor a new aclor was to make his first appearance that 
night. My rays glided over a little window in the wall, and 1 saw a 
painted face with the forehead pressed against the panes. It was the 
hero of the evening. The knightly beard curled crisply about the chin; 
but theni w'cre tears in the man’s eyes, for ke had be4;n hissed ofi’, and 
indeed with reason. The poor Incapable! But Incapables cannot be 
admitted into tho empire of Art. He had deep feeling, and loved his 
art enthusiastically, but the art loved not him. The prompter’s bell 
sounded; ‘ the hero ctilers v'i/h a determined air' so ran the stage direc¬ 
tion m his part, and he hud to apjiear before an audience who turned 
him into ridicule. When the jiioce was over, 1 saw a form wrapped in 
a mantle creeping down Ihc steps: it was the vanquished knight of the 
evening. The scenevshifters whis{)ered to one another, and 1 foDowed 
tho poor fellow home to his room. To hang oneself is to die a mean 
death, and poison is not always at hand, I know; but he thought of 
both. I saw how ho looked at his pale face in the glass, with eyes half 
closed, to SCO if ho shouhb look well as a corpse. A man may be very 
unhapj)}', and yet exceedingly afl'eciod. lie tliought of death, of suicide; 
I believe be pilled bimself, lor he wept bitterly; and when a man has 
had his cry out he doesn’t kill himself. 

“ Since that time a year had rolli*d by. Again a play was to be aeted, 
but in a little theatre, and b^- a jioor strolling company. Again 1 saw 
tho well-remembered face, with the painted cheeks and the crisp heard. 
Ho looked up at me and smiled; and yet he had been hissed off only a 
mimilo before — hissed oil’ from a wretched theatre by a miserable 
audienco. And to-night a sliabby hearse rolled out of the town gate. 
It was a suicide—our painted, dt'spised hero. Tho driver of the hearse 
was the only jierson present, for no one followed except my beams. In 
a corner of tlio churchyard tlie corpse of the suicide was shovelled 
into the earth, and nettles will soon be rankly growing over his grave, 
and the sexton will throAv thorns and weeds from the other graves 
upon it.” 


NINETEENTH EVENING. 

“ I COMB from Rome,” said the Moon. “ In the midst of the city, 
upon one of the seven hills, lie the ruins of the imperial palace. The 
wild fig tree ^ows in the clefts of the wall, and covers the nakedness 
thereof with its broad grey-green leaves; trampling among heaps of 
pubbisli, the ass treads upon green laurels, and rejoices over the rank 
thistles. Prom this spot, whence the eagles of Rome once flew'abroad, 
whence they ‘ came, saw, and conquered,’ our door leads into a little’ 
mean house, built -of clay between two pillars; the wild vine hangs like 
^ a mourning garland over the crooked window. An old woman and her 
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little granddaughter live there: they rule now in the palace of the 
Csesara, and show to strangers the remains of its past glories. Of the 
splendid throne-hall only a naked wall yet stands^ and a blaelc cypn'RH 
throws its dark shadow on the spot where the throne once stood. The 
dust lies several feet deep on the broken pavement; and the little 
maiden, now the daughter of the imperial palace, often sits there on hei* 
stool when the twening bells ring. The keyhole of the door close by 
she calls her turret wijidow; through this she can see half Home, as far 
as the mighty cupola of St. Peter’s. 

“ On this evening, as usual, stillness reigned around; and in the full 
beam of my light came the little granddaughter. On her head she 
carried an c:irthen j)itcher of antique shape filled with water. Her f<*ct. 
were hare, her short frock and her white mKhwcs were torn. 1 kissed 
lier pretty round shoulders, her dark eyes, and black shining hair. She 
mounted tho stairs; they were steep, having been made up of rough 
blocks of broken marble and the capital of a fallen pillar. The colourcil 
li/ards slipped away, startled, from before her feet, but she was not 
frightened at them. Already sho lifted her hand to pull tho door-bell— 
a hare’s foot fastened to a string formed tho bell-handle of the imperial 
palace. *Sho paused for a moment — of what might she be thinking ? 
Perhaps of the beautiful Christ-child, dressed in gold and silver, which 
was down below in the chapel, where the silver candlesticks gleamed si/ 
bright, and where her little friends sang the hymns in which she also 
I'ould join ? I know not. Presently she moved again—she stumbled; 
the earthen vessel fell from her head, and broke on the marble steps. 
She burst into tears. The beautiful daughter of the imperial palace 
wept over the worthless broken pitcher; with her bare feet sho stood 
there weeping, and dared not pull Hie string, the bell-rope of the 
imperial palace! ” 


TWENTIETH EVENING. 

It was more than a fortnight since tho Moon had shone. Now he 
stood once more, round and bright, above the clouds, moving slowly 
onward. Hear what the Moon told me. 

“ Prom a town in Fezzan 1 followed a caravan. On the margin of the 
sandy desert, in a salt plain, that shone like a frozen lake, and was only 
covered in spots with light drifting sand, a halt was made. The eldest 
of tho company—tho water gourd hung at his girdle, and on his head 
was a little bag of unleavened bread — drew a square in the sand with 
liis staff, and wrote in it a few words out of the Koran, and f lion tho 
whole caravan passed Over the consecrated spot. A young merchant, a 
child of tho East, as I could tell by his eye and his figure, rode pensively 
forward on his white snorting steed. Was he thinking, perchance, of 
his fair young wife ? It was only two days ago that the camel, adorned 
with furs and with costly shawls, had carried her, the beauteous bride, 
round the walls of the city, while drums and cymbals had sounded, the 
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women »nn^, imd festive allots, of which the bridegroom fired iSie 
^atest number, resounded round the camel; and now he was journey- 
ing with the caravan across the desert. 

“ For many nights 1 followed the train. I saw them rest by the well- 
side among the stimted palms; they thrust the knife into the breast of 
the cainehthat had fallen, and roasted its flesh by the fire. My beams 
cooled the glowing sands, and showed thcni the black rocks, dead islands 
in the immeiiso ocean of sand. JNo liustilo tribes met them in their 
pathless route, no storms arose, no columns of sand whirled destruction 
over the journeying caravan. At lunue the beautiful wife prayed foi- 
her husband and.hor fatlier. * Are they dead ? * she asked of my gulden 
crescent; ‘ Are th^y dead 'i * she cried to my full disc. Now the desert 
lies behind them. This evening they sit beneath the lofty palm trees, 
where the cranes flutters round them with its long wings, and the pelican 
watches them from the branches of the miuujsa. The luxuriant herbage 
is trampled down, crushed by the feet of elephants. A troop of negroes 
are returning from a market in the interior f»f the land; the woraon, 
with copper buttons in their black linir, and decked out in clothes dyed 
with indigo, drive the heavily-laden oxen, on wdiose hacks slumber the 
luaked black <‘hildreu. A negro leiuls a young lion'which he has bought 
by a string. They approach the caravan; the young merchant sits 
pensive and motionless, thinking of his beautiful wife, dreaming, in the 
land of tho blacks, of his wldte fragrant lily beyond the desert. He 
raises his head, jmd-” 

But at this moment a cloud passed before tho Moon, and then an¬ 
other. 1 heard nothin:; more IVoni him this evening. 


TWENTY-FIRST EVEITING. 

“I LOOKED down on Tyixd,” said the Moon, “and my beams caused 
the dark pines to throw long shadows upon the rocks. I looked at the 
pictures of St. Christopher emrying tho Infant Jesus that are painted 
there upon tho walls of tho houses, colossal figures reaching from the 
ground to the roof. St. Florian was rejiresented pouriug water on the 
burning house, and the liord hung bleeding on the great cross by tlic 
way-side. To .the present generation these are old pictures, but I saw 
when they were put up, and iparked hoW one followed the other. On the 
brow of the mountain yonder is perched, like a swallow’s nest, a lonely 
convent of nuns. Tw’O of the sisters stood up in tho tower tolling the 
bell; they were both young, and therefore their glances flew over the 
mountain out into the world. A travelling coach passed by below, tho 
postillion wound his horn, and the poor iiuus looked after the carriage 
for a moment with a mournful glance, and a tear gleamed in the eyes of 
the younger one. And the horn sounded faintly and more faint, and 
the convent bell drowned it-s expiring echoes.” 




TUi: I-IXTLt: GIRL'a thoviile. 


TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 


“I SAW a little girl weeping,” said the Moon: “she was weeping 
over the depravity of the world. She had received a most beautiful doll 
as a present. Oh, that was a glorious doll, so fair and delicate! She? 
did not seem created for the sorrows of this world. But t he br*>thera 
of the little girl, those great naughty hoys, had set the doll high up in 
the branches of a tree, and had run away. 

“ The little girl could not reach up to the doll, and could not help her 
down, and that is why she was crying. Tlic doll must c.ertainJy have been 
crying too, for sho stretched out her arms among tlie green branches, 
and looked quite mournful. Tes, these are the troubles of life of which 
the little girl had often heard tell. Ahis, j)onr doll! it began to grow 
dark already; and'suppose night were to come on completely! Was 
tbo to be left sitting there alone on the bough all night long ? No, the 
little maid could not make up her mind to that. ‘ 1 ’ll staj with you,* 
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she said, although she felt anything but happy in her mind. She could 
almost faiiicy she distinctly saw little gnomes, with their high-crowned 
hats, sitting in the bushes; and farther back in the long walk, tall 
spectres appeared to be dancing. They came nearer and nearer, and 
stretched out their liatids towards the tree on which the doll sat; the}^ 
laughed scornfully, and pointed at her with their fingers. Oh, how\ 
frightened the little maid was! ‘But if one has not done anything| 
wTong,’ she thought, ‘nothing evil can harm one. I wonder if I hare 
done anything >vTong ?’ And she considered. * Oh, yes! I laughed at 
the poor duck with the red rag on her leg; she limped along so funnily, 

1 could not help laughing; but it’s a sin to laugh at animals.’ And she 
looked up at the doll. ‘ Did you laugh at the duck, too Y* she asked; 
and it seemed as if the doll shook her head.” 


TWENTY-THIED EVENING. 

Hear what the Moon told mo. “ Some years ago, hero in Copenhagen. 
I looked through the window of a mean little room. The father and 
mother slept, but the little son was not asleep. I saw the flowered 
cotton curtains of the bed move, and the child peep forth. At first, 1 
thought ho was looking at the great clock, which was gaily painted in 
red and green. At the top sat a cuckoo, below hung the heavy leaden 
weights, and the pendulum with tho polished disc of metal went to and 
fro, and said ‘ tick* tick.’ But no, he was not looking at the clock, but at 
his mother’s spinning-wheel, that stood just underneath it. That was 
the hoy’s favourite piece of furniture, hut he dared not touch it, for ii 
ho meddled with it ne got a rap on the knuckles. For hours together, 
when his mother was spinning, he would sit quietly by her side, watch¬ 
ing the murmuring spindle and the revolving wheel, and as he sat he 
thought of many things. Oh, if he might only turn the wheel himself! 
Father and mother were asleep: he looked at them, and looked at the 
spinning-wheel, and p^ently a little naked foot peered oqt,.oLliheJ^‘d 
a nd the n a second footTan'd then Fwo littln wKTtaTefrH. "Inhere he stood 
He looKed'rbuntt once more, to seelFfather and mother were still asleo; 
—^yes, they slept; and now he crept sqfitlu. so/l lv^ in his short littl 
nightgown, to the spinning-wheel, and began to spin. The thread fle^ 
from the wheel, and the wheel whirled faster and faster. 1 kissed his 
fair hair and his blue eyes, it was such a pretty picture. ’ 

“ At tha^ moment the mother awoke. Tho curtain shook; she looked 
forth, and fancied she saw a gnome or some other kind of little spectre. 
* In Heaven’s name! ’ she cried, and aroused her husband in a frightened 
way. He opened his eyes, rubbed them with his hands, and looked at 
tho brisk little lad. ‘ Why, that is Bertel,* said he. And my eye quitted 
the poor room, for I have so much to see. At the same moment 1 
looked at the halls of the Vatican, where the marble gods are enthroned. 
T shone upon the group of the Laocoon; the stone seemed to sigh. 1 
pressed a silent kiss on the lips of tho Muses, and they seemed to stir 
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great solemn river-god, a true picture of the boy at the spinning-wheel, 
—^the features were exactly the same. Charming and lifelike stood the 
little marble form, and yet the wheel of the year has turned more than 
a thousand times since the time when it sprang forth frona the stone. 
Just as pffcen as the boy in the little room turned the spinning-wheel 
bad the'great wheel murmured, before the age could again call forth 
marble gods equal to those he afterwards formed. 

"Years have passed since all this happened,” the Moon went on to 
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say. “ Yesterday I looked upon a bay on the eastern coast of Denmark. 
Glorious woods are there, and high trees, an old knightly caatle with 
red walla, swans floating in the ponds, and in the background appears, 
among orchards, a little town with a church. Many boats, the crews all 
furnished Avith torches, glided over the silent expanse—but these Area 
had not been kindled for catching fish, for everything had a festive look. 
Music sounded, a song was sung, and in one of the boats a man stood 
erect, to whom homage was paid by the rest, a tall sturdy man, vpapped 
in a cloak. Ife had blue eyes and long white hair. I knew him, and 
thought of the Vatican, and of the group of the Nile, and the old marble 
gods. I thought of the simple little room where little Bertel sat in his 
nightshirt by the spinning-wheel. Tlie wheel of time has turned, and 
now gods have come forth from the stone. From the boats there arose 
a shout: ‘ Hurrah! hurrah for Bertel Tliorwaldseu! ’ ” 


TWENTY^FOUETII EVENING. 

“ I wini now give you a picture from Frankfort,” said the Moon. “ I 
especially noticed one building there. It was not the house in w’hich 
Goethe was born, nor the old council-house, through whose grated 
wjudowB peered the horns of the oxen that were roasted and given to 
t^^eople when the Emperors w'ere crowned. No, it was a private 
house, '^ain in appearance, and painted green. It stood near the old 
Jews' Street. It was Kothscbild's house. 

“1 looked through the open door. The staircase was brilliantly 
lighted: servants carrying wax candles in massive silver candlesticks 
stood there, and bowed low before an aged woman, w'ho was being 
brought down stairs in a litter. The proprietor of the house stood 
bore beaded, and respectfully imprinted a kiss on tlie hand of the old 
woman. She was his mother. She nodded in a friendly manner to 
him and to the servants, and they carried her into the dark narrow 
street, into a little house, that was her dwelling. Here her children had 
been born, from hence the fortune of the family had arisen. If she 
deserted the despised street and the little bouse, fortune would also 
j^rt her children. That was her firm belief.” 

. Tbe Moon told me no more; bis visit this evening was far too short. 
]^t I thought of the old woman in the narrow despised street. It 
would have cost her but a word, and a brilliant house would have arisen 
for her on the banks of the Thames—a word, and a villa would have 
been prepared in the Bay o^ Naples. 

“ It I deserted the lowly house, where the fortunes of my sons first 
bcgmi to bloom, fortune would desert them I ” It was a superstition, 
but a superstition of such a class, that he y^ho knows the story and haa 
seen this picture, need have onlv two words placed under the picture to 
<41 make him understand it; and these two worda are: “ A mother.” 
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TWEKTr-FIFTH EVENING. 

** It was yestertky, in the morning twilight ”—^Ihese are the words the 
Moon told me—** in the great eity no chimtiey was yet smoking—and 
it was just at the chimneys that I \ras looking. Suddenly a little head 
emerged from one of them, and. then lialf a body, the arms resting on 
the rim of the chimney-pot. ‘ Va-hip! ya-hip! * cried a voice. It was 
the little chimney-sweeper, who had for the first time in his life crept 
through a chimney and stuck out his head at the top. * Ya-hip! ya-hip!' 



THE UTTEE CHinXEY-SWEErEB. 

Yes, certainly that was a very different thing from creeping about in the 
dark narrow chimneys! the air blew so fresh, and.he could look oyer the 
whole city towards the green wood. The sun was just rising. It shone 
round and great, just in his face, that beamed with triumph, though ^t 
was very prettily blacked with soot. 

“ * The whole towm can see me now,’ he exclaimed, * and the moon 
can see me now, and the sun too. Ya-hip! ya-hip! ’ And he fiourished 
bis broom in triumph.” 

TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING. 

“ IfABT night I looked down upon a town in China)” said the Moon. 
" My beams irradiated the naked walls that form the streets there. Now 
and then, certainly, a door is seen, but it is locked, for what does the 
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Chinaman care about the outer world ? Close wooden shutters covered 
the windows behind the walls of the houses; but through the windows 
of the temple a faint light glimmered. 1 looked m, and saw the quaint 
decorations within. li'rom the floor to the ceiling pictures are painted 
in the moat glaring colours, and richly gilt—pictures representing the 
deeds of the gods here on earth. In each niche statues are placed, but 
they are almost entirely hidden by the coloured drapery and the banners 
that hang down. Before each idol (and they are all made of tin) stood 
a little altar of holy water, with flowers and burning wax lights on it. 
Above all the rest stood Fo, the chief deity, clad in a garment of yellow 
silk, for yellow is here the sacred colour. At the foot of the altar sat a 
living being, a young priest. He appeared to be praying, but in the 
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midst of his prayer he seemed to fall into deep thought, and this must 
have been wrong, for his cheeks glowed ana he held down his head. 
Poor Soui-hong! Was he, perhaps, dreaming of working in the little 
flower garden behind the high street wall ? And did that occupation 
seem more agreeable to him than watching the wax lights in the temple? 
Or did he wish to sit at the rich feast, wiping his mouth with silver paper 
between each course ? Or was his sin so great that, if he diu^ utter it, 
the Celestial Empire would punish it vrith death ? Had his thoughts 
ventured to fly with the ships of the barbarians, to their homes in far 
distant England? No, his thoughts did not fly so far, and yet they 
were sinfnl, sinful as thoughts born of young hearts, sinfal here in the 
temple, in the presence of Fo and the other holy gods. 

“ I know whither his thoughts had strayed. At the farther mid of 
ilio city, on the flat roof paved with porcelain, on which stood the hand- 
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some rases covered with painted flowers, sat the beauteous Pu, of the 
little roguish eyes, of the full lips, and of the tiny feet. The tight shoe 
pained her, but her heart pained her still more. Slie lifted her graceful 
round arm, and her satin dress rustled. Before her stood a glass bo,vvl 
containing four goldfish. She stirred the bowl carefully with a slender 
lacquered stick, very slowly, for she, too, was lost in thought. Was 
she thinking, perchance, how the fishes were richly clothed in gold, how 
they lived calmly and peacefully in their crystal world, how they w'ere 
regularly fed, and yet now much happier they might be if they were 
free? Yes, that she could well understand, the beautiful Pu. Her 
thoughts wandered away from her home, wandered to the temple, but 
not for the sake of holy things. Poor Pu! Poor Soni-hong! 

“ Their earthly thoughts met, but my cold beam lay between the two 
like the sword of the cherub.” 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING. 

“ The air was calm,” said the Moon; “ the water was as transparent 
as tho pure ether through which 1 was gliding, and deep bolow tlie sur¬ 
face I could see the strange plants that stretched up their long arms 
towards me like the gigantic trees of tho forest. The fishers swam to 
and fro above their tops. High in the air a flight of wild swans were 
Avinging their way, one of which sank loAver and lower, with wearied 
])inious, his eyes following the airy caravan, that iniOted farther and 
tarther into the distance. With outspread wings he sank slowly, as a 
soap bubble sinks in the still air, till he touched the water. At length 
his head lay back between his wings, and silently he lay there, like a 
w'hite lotus flower upon the quiet lake. And a gentle wind arose, and 
crisped the quiet surface, which gleamed like^ the clouds that poured 
along in great broad waves; and the swan raised his head, and the 
glowing w'ater splashed like blue fire over his breast and back. Tlio 
morning dawn illuminated the red clouds, the swsin rose strengbthened, 
and flew towards the rising sun, tow'ards the bluish coast whither tho 
caravan had gone; but he flew all alone, with a longing in his breast. 
Lonely he flew over the blue swelling billows.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING. 

’ • ' 

“I AtnLL give yon another picture of Sweden,” said the Moon. “Among 
dark pine woods, near the melancholy banks of the Stoxen, lies the old 
convent church of Wreta. My rays glided through the grating into the 
roomy vaults, where kings sleep tranquilly in great stone coffins. On 
the wall, above the grave of each, is placed the emblem of earthly 
grandeur, a kingly crown; but it is made only of wood, painted and 
gilt, and is hung on a wooden peg driven into the wall. The worms 
have gnawn the gilded wood, tne spider has. spfln her web from the 
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orowa down to the sand, like a mourning banner, frail and transient as 
the grief of mortals. How quietly they sleep! I can remember them 
quite plainly. I still see the bold smile on their lips, that so strongly 
and plainly expressed joy or grief. When the steamboat winds along 
like a magic snail over the lakes, a stranger often comes to the church, 
and visits the burial vault; he asks the names of the kings, and they 
have a dead and forgotten sound, lie glances "with a smile at the 
worm-eaten crowns, and if he happens to be a pious, thoughtful man, 
something of mi*laneh()ly mingles with the smile. Slumber on, yo dead 
ones ! The Moon thinks of you, the Moon at night sends down his rays 
into your silent kingdom, over ^vhich hangs the crown of pine wood.’* 


TWENTY-NINTH EVENING. 

“ Close by the high road,” said the Moon, “ is an inn, and opposite 
to it is a great waggon-shed, who^e straw roof was just being re-thatched. 
I looked down between the bare rafters aiid through the open loft into 
the comfortless space below. The turkey-cock slept on the beam, and 
the saddle rested in the ein{)ty crib. In the middle of the shed stood a 
travelling carriage; the proprietor w'as inside, fast aslctjp, while the 
horses were being waterecl. The coachman stretched himself, though 1 
am very sure that ho liad been most comfortably asleep half the last 
stage. Thq door of the servants* room stood open, and the bed looked 
as il* it had btjcn turned over and over; the caudle stood on the floor, 
and had burned deep dowui into the socket. The wind blew cold llirough 
the shed: it was nearer to the dawn than to midnight. In the wooden 
frame on the ground slept a wandering family of musicians. The father 
and mother seemed to bo dreaming of the burning liquor that remained 
in the bottle. The little pale daughter was dreaming too, for her eyes 
were wet with tears. The liarp stood at their heads, and the dog lay 
sti-etched at their feet.” 


THIETIETH EVENING. 

“ It was in a little provincial town,” the Moon said; “ it certainly 
happened last year, but that has nothing to do with the matter. I saw 
it quite plainly. To-day 1 read about it in the papers, but tbeito it was 
not half so clearly expressed. In the tap-room of the little inn sat the 
bear leader, eating his supper; the bear was tied up outside, behind the 
wood pile—poor Bruin, who did nobody any harm, though he locked 
CTim enough. Up in the garret three little children were inayiug by the 
light of my beams; the eldest was perhaps six years old, the youngest 
certainly not niore than two. Tramp! tramp!—^somebody was coming 
up stair^: who mi^t it be ? The door was thrust ojwn—^it was Bruin, 
^the great, shaggy Bruin! He had got tired of waiting down in the 
/ courtyard, and had found his way to the stairs. I saw it all,’* said the 
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Moon. ** The children were very i&nbh frightened at first at the great 
shaggy animal; each of them crept into a comer, but he found them all 
out, and smelt at them, but did them no harm. * This must be a great 
dog,* they said, and began to stroke him. Ho lay down upon the 
^nnd, the youngest boy clambered on his back, and, bending down a 
httle head of golden curls, played at hiding in the beast’s shaggy skin. 
iStesently the eldest boy took his drum, and beat upon it till it rattled 
again; the bear rose np on its hind legs and began to dance. It tras a 
eharming sight to behold.^ . Each boy now took his gnn, and the bear 
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was obliged to have one too, and he held it up quite properly. Here 
was a capital playmate they had found! and they began marching— 
one, two; one, two. 

“ Suddenly some one came to the door, which opened, and the mother 
of the children appeared. You ehould have seen her in her dumb 
terror, with her face as white as chalk, her mouth half o[)en, and her 
eyes fixed in a horrified stare. But the youngest boy nodded to her in 
great glee, and called out in his infantile prattle, * We ’re playing at 
soldiers.’ And then the bear leader came running up.” 


THIETT-FTRST EVENING. 

The wind blew stormy and cold, the clouds flew hurriedly past ; only 
for a moment now and then did the Moon become visible. He said, “ 1 
Iboked down from the silent sky upon the driving clouds, and saw the 
great shadows chasing each other swross the earth. I looked upon a 
prison. A <Sosed carriage stood before it; a prisoner was to bo carried 
■ away. My rays pierced through the grated window towards the wall: 
the prisoner was scratching a few lines upon it, as a parting token; but 
he did not write words, nut a melody, the outpouring of bis heart. 
The door was o])ened, and ho was led forth, and fixed his eyes upon my 
round disc. Clouds passed between us, as if he were not to see my face, 
nor 1 his. He stopped into the carriage, the door was closed, the whip 
cracked, and the horses gallopped olf into .the tlii(^k forest, whither my 
rajs were not able to follow him ; but ns 1 glanced through the grated 
window, my rays glided over the notes, his last farewell engraved on the 
prison wall—whore words fail, sounds can often speak. My rays could 
only light up isolated notes, so the greater part of rvhat was written 
there will ever remain dark to me. Was it the death-hymn he wrote 
there ? "Were these the glad notes of joy ? Did he drive away to meet 
his death, or hasten to the embraces of his beloved ? The rays of the 
Moon do not read all that is written by mortals.” 


THIRTY-SECOND EVENING. 

I LOTS the children,” said the Moon, “ especially tbe quite littie 
ones—they are so droll. Sometimes I peep into the room, between the 
curtain and the window-frame, when they are not thinking of me. It 
gives me pleasure to see them dressing and undressing. First, the little 
round naked shoulder comes creeping out of the frock, then the arm; 
or I see how the stocking is drawn off, and a plump little white leg 
makes its appearance, and a little white foot that is fit to be kiraed, and 
I kiss it too. • 

” But about what I was going to tell you. This evening 1 looked 
through a window, before which no curtain was drawn; for nobody Hves 
.jpj^^ite. 1 saw a whole troop of little ones, all of one family, and 
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among tliom was a little sister. She is only four years old, but can say 
her prayers as well as any of the rest, llie mother sits by her bed 
every evening, and hears her say her prayers; and then she lias a kiss, 
and the mother sits by the bed till the little one has gone to sleep, which 
generally happens as soon as ever she can close her eyes. 

“ This evening the two elder children were a little boisterous. One of 
them hopped about on one leg in his long white nightgown, and the 
other stood on a chair surrounded by the clothes of all the children, 
and declared he w^as acting Grecian statues. The third and fourth laid 
the clean linen carefully in the box, for that is a thing that has to be 
done; and the mother sat by the bed of the youngest, aud announced 
to all the rest that they were to be quiet, for little sister wns going to 
say her prayers. 

“ I looked in, over the lamp, into the little maiden’s bed, where she 
lay under the neat w'hite coverlet, her hands folded demurely and her 
little face quite grave and serious. She was praying the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud. But her mother interrupted her in the middle o^er prayer. 
‘ How is it,’ she asked, ‘ that vi'hen you have prayed for^aily bread, 
you always add something I cannot understand ? You must tell me 
what that is.’ The little one lay silent, and looked at her mother in 
embarrassment. * What is it you say after* our tlaihj bread?' ‘Hear 
mother, don’t be angry: I only said, and plenty of butter on it? ” 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 

It was far in January, and a terrible fall of snow w^as pelting down. 
The snow eddied through the streets and lanes; the window-panes 
seemed plastered with snow on the outside ;* snow plumped down in 
masses from the roofs: and a sudden hurry had seized on the people, 
for they ran, and jostled, and fell into eaen other’s arms, and as they 
clutched each other fast for a moment, they felt tliat they were safe at 
least for that length of time. Coaches and horses seemed frosted with 
sugar. The footmen stood with their backs against the carriages, so as to 
turn their faces from the wind. The foot passengers kept in the shelter 
of the carriages, which could only move slowly on in the deep snow; 
and when the storm at last abated, and a narrow path was swept clean 
alongside the houses, the people stood still in this path when they met, 
for none liked to take the first step aside into the deep snow to let the 
other pass him. Thus they stood silent and motionless, till, as if by 
tacit consent, each sacrificed one leg, and stepping aside, buried it in the 
de^ snow-heap. 

Towards evening it grew calm. The sky looked as if it had been 
^ swept, and had become more lofty and transparent. The stars looked 
as it* they were quite new, aud some of them were amazingly bright and 
pure. It froze so hard that the snow creaked, and the upper riud of 
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snow miglit well have grown hard enough to bear the Sparrows in the 
luoming dawn. These little birds bopped up and down where the 
sweeping had been done; but they found very little food, and were not 
a littV cold. 

“ Piep !” said one of them to another; “ they call this a new year, and 
it is w'orso than the last! We might just as well have kept the old one. 
I’m dissatishcflrand I’ve a right to be so.” 

“ Yes; and the people ran about and fired off shots to celebrate the 
New Year,” said a shivering little Sparrow; ** and they threw pans and 
pots against the tloors, and W'ere quite boisterous with joy because the 
Old Year was gone. 1 was glad of it too, because 1 hoped we should 
have had warm days; but that has come to nothing—it freezes much 
harder than before. People have made a mistake in reckoning the time! ” 

“ That they have!” a third put in, who w as old, and had a white poll: 
‘‘they’ve something they call the calendar—it’s an invention of their 
own—and every tiling is to be arranged according to that; but it won’t 
do. When, spring comes, then the year begins, and I reckon according 
to tliat.” A 

“ But when will spring come ? ” the others inquired. 

“It will come when the stork comes hack. But his movements are 
very uncertain, and here, in town no one knows anything about it; m 
the country they arc belter informed. Shall w'e fly out there and wait ? 
There, at any rate, we shall he nearer to spring.” 

“ Yes, that may he all very well,” observed one of the Sparrows, who 
had been hopping about for a long time, chirjiing, without saying any¬ 
thing decided. “ I’ve found a few comforts here in town, which I am 
airaid 1 should miss out in the countiy. Near this neighbourhood, in 
a courtyard, there lives a family of people, who have taken the very 
sertsible notion of placing three or four flower-pots against the wall, 
with their mouths all turned inw^ards, and the bottom of each pointing 
outwards. In each flow'er-pot a hole has been cut, big enough for me, 
to fly in and out at it. I and ray husband have built a nt^st in one of 
those pots, and have brought up our young family there. The family of 
people of course made the whole arrangement that they might have the 
pleasure of seeing us' or else they would not have done it. To please 
themselves they also strew crumbs of bread; and so we have food, and 
are in a manner provided for. So I think my husband and I will stay 
where we are, although wo are very dissatisfied—but wo shall stay.” 

“And we will fly into the country to see if spring is not coming! 

An^away they flew. 

Out in the country it was hard winter, and the glass was a few degrees 
lower than in the town, ITie sharp winds swept across the snow-covered 
fields. The farmer, mufiled in warm mittens, sat in his sledge, and beat 
liis arms across his breast to warm himself, and the whip lay across his 
knees. The horses run till they smoked again. The snow creaked, and 
the Sparrows hopped about in ihe ruts, and shivered, “ Piep! when will 
spring come ? it is very long in coming! ” . 

“ Ycry long,” sounifed from the next snow-covered hill, far ovof the 
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field. It niiglit fie tfie ecfio wfiicfi vms heard; or perhaps tlio words 
wei'O spoken by yonder wonderful old man, who sat in wind and weather 
high on the heap of snow. He was quite w'hite, attired like a peasant 
in a coarse w'hite coat of frieze; he had long white hair, and was quite 
pale, with fiig blue eyes. 

“ Who is that old man yonder ? ” asked the Sparrows. 

“ I know who he is,” quoth an old Raven, who sat*on the fence<rail, 
and was condescending enough to acknowledge that we are all like little 
birds in tlie sight of Heaven, and therefore was not above speaking to 
the Sparrows, and giving them information. “ I know who the old man 
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18 , It is Winter, the old man of last year. He is not dead, as tlio 
calendar says, but is guardian to little Prince Spring, who is to come. 
Yes, Winter bears sway here. Ugh! the cold makes you shiver, does, it 
uot, you little ones ? ” 

“ Yes. Bid I not tell the truth ? ” said the smallest Sparrow “ tho 
calendar is only an invention of man, and is not arranged according to 
nature I They ought to leave these things to us, who are bom cleverer 
than they.” 

And one week passed away, and two passed away. The frozen lake 
lay hard and stiff', looking like a sheet of lead, and damp icy mists lay 
brooding over the land; the great black crows ilcw about in long rows, 
bnt silently; and it seemed as if nature slept. Then a sunbeam glided 
along over the lake, and made it shine lik^ burnished tin. The snowy 
covering on> the field and on the bill did not glitter as it bad done; but 
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the irhite form, 'Winter himself, still sat there, his ^^e fixed unswm- 
ingl^ upon the south. He did not notice that the snow^ carpet seemed 
to sink as it were into the earth, and that here and there a little grass- 
green patch appeared, and that all these patches were crowded with 
Sparrows, which cried, “ Kee-wit! kee-wit! Is spring Cjjmiiig now ? 

“ Spring! ’* The cry resounded over field and meadow, and through 
the black-brown woods, where the moss still glimmered in bright green 
upon the tree trunks; and from the south the first two storks came 
flying through the air. On the back of each sat a pretty little -child— 
one was a girl and the other a boy. They greeted the earth with a kiss, 
and wherever they set their feet, white flowers grew up from beneath 
the snow. Then they went hand in hand to tho pld ice man, Winter, 
clung to his breast embracing him, and in a moment they, and he, and 
all the region around >vero hidden in a thick damp mist, dark and heavy, 
that closed over all like a veil. Gradually the wind rose, and now it 
rushed roaring along, and drove away the mist with heavv blows, so that 
the sun shone warmly forth, and Winter himself vanished, and the .beau¬ 
tiful children of Spring sat on tho throne of the year. 

“ That’s what I call spring,” cried each of tho Sparrows. " Ifow we 
shall get our rights, and have amends for the stem winter.” 

Wherever the two children turned, green buds bprst forth on bushes 
and trees, the grass shot upwards, and the corn-fields turned green and 
became more and more lovely. And the little maiden strewed flowers 
all around. Her apron, wdiich she held up before her, was always full 
of them; they seemed to spring up there, for hep lap continued full, 
however zealously she strewed the blossoms around; and in her eager¬ 
ness she scattered a snow of blossoms over apple trees and peach trees, 
so that they stood in full beauty before tbeir green leaves had fairly 
come forth. 

And she clapped her hands, and the boy clapped his, and then flocks 
of birds came flying up, nobody knew whence, and they all twittered 
and sang, “ Spring has come.” 

That was beautiful to behold. Many an old granny crept forth over 
the threshold into tho sunshine, and tripped gleefully about, casting a 
glance at the yellow flowers w'hicb shone everywhere in the fields, just 
as they used to do when she was young. • The world grew young again 
to her, and she said, “ It is a blessed day out here to-day ! ” 

The forest still wore its brown-green dress, made of buds; but the 
thyme was already there, fresh and fragrant; there were violets in plenty, 
anemones and primroses came forth, and there was sap and strength in 
every blade of grass. That was certainly a beautiful carpet on which no 
one could resist fitting down, and there accordingly the young spring 
pair sat hand in hand, and sang and smiled, and grew on. 

A mild rain fell down upon them from the sky, but they did'not notice 
it, for the rain-drops were mingled with their own tears of joy. They 
kissed each other, and were betrothed as people that should marry, and 
in the same moment the verdure of the woods was unfolded, and when 
the son rose, the forest stood there arrayed in green. 
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And jband in hand the-betrothed pair wandered under the pendent 
ocean of fresh' leaves, where the rays of the sun gleamed through the 
interstices in lovely, ever-changing hues. What virgin purity, wlmt rc- 
treshing balm in the delicate leaves! The brooks and streams rippled 
clearly and merrily among the green velvety rushes and over the coloured 
pebbles. All nature seemed to say, “ There is plenty, and there shall be 
plenty always! ” And the cuckoo sang and the lark carolled: it was a 
charming spring; but tbe willows had woolly gloves over their blossoms: 
they were desperately careful, and that is wearisome. 

And dw8 went by and weeks went by, and the heat game as it were 
whirii ng down. Hot waves of air came through the com, that became 
yellower m^d yellower. Tbe white- water-lily of the North spread itw 
great green leaves over the gla^y mirror of the woodland lakes, and the 
nahes' Bought out the shady spots beneath; and at the sheUered side of 
the wood, where the sun shonp down upon the walls of the farm-honse, 
Winning the blooming rosea, and tbe cbeny trees, which hong full of 
* juicy black beiries, ali:^t hot with the fi^ce beams, there eat tbe lovely 
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wife of Summer, the same heiag whom we have seen as a child and as 
a bride; and her glance was fixed upon the black gathering (douds, 
which in wavy outlines—^hlue-black and heavy—were piling themselves 
up, like mountains, higher and higher. They came from three sides, and 
growing like a petrified sea, they came swooping towards the forest, 
where every sound had been silenced as if by magic. Every breath of 
air was hushed, every bird was mute. There was a seriousness— a 
suspense throughout all nature; but in the highways and lanes, foot 
passengers, and riders, and men in carriages were hurrying on to get 
under shelter. Then suddenly there was a dashing of light, as if the 
sun w'ore burst forth—flaming, burning, all-devouring! And the dark¬ 
ness returned amid a rolling crash. Tiie rain poured down in streams, 
and there was alternate darkness and blinding light; alternate silence 
and deafening clamour. The young, brown, feathery reeds on the moor 
moved to and fro in long waves, the twigs of the w'oods were hidden in 
a mist of waters, and still came darkness and light, and still silence and 
roaring followed one another; the grass and com lay beaten down and 
swamped, looking as though they could never raise themselves i^ain. 
But soon the rain fell only in gentle drops, the sun j)eered through the 
clouds, the water-drops glittered like pearls on the leaves, the birds sang, 
the fishes leaped up frorfi the surface of the lake, the gnats danced in 
the sunshine, and yonder on the rock, in the salt heaving sea water, sat 
Summer himself—a strong man with sturdy limbs and long dripping 
hair—there he sat, strengthened by the cool bath, in the warm sunshine. 
All nature round about was renewed, every-thing stood luxuriant, strong 
and beautiful; it was summer, warm, lovely summer. 

And pleasant and sweet was the fragrance that streamed upwards 
’from the rich clover-field, where^the bees swarmed round the old ruined 
place .of meeting: the bramble wound itself around the altar stone, 
which, washed by the rain, glittered in the sunshine; and thither flew 
the Quecn^bee with her swarm, and prepared wax and honey. Only 
Sulnmer saw it, he and his strong wile; for them the altar table stood 
, covered with the offerings of nature. 

And the evening sky shone like gold, shone as no church dome can 
shine; and in the interval between the evening and the morning red 
there was moonlight: it was summer. 

And days -went by, and weeks went by. The bright scythes of the 
reapers gleamed in the corn-fields; the branches of the apple tr^s bent 
down, heavy with red-imd-yellow fruit. The h ops smelt sweetly, hanging 
in lai^ clusters; and under the hazel bushes where hung great bunches 
nuts, rested a man and woman—Summer and his quiet consort. 

What wealth! ** excliumed the woman: “ all around a blessing is 
diflfused, everywhere the scene looks homelike and good; and yet— I 
know not why—'I long for peace and rest—1 know not how to express 
it. Now they ate already ploughing again in the field. The people 
wont to gain more and more. See, the storks flock t^ether, and follow 
at a little distoce behind the plough—^the bird of ]^ypt that cuned 
^ through tbis air. Bo you remember how we came as children to this 
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land of tlie North ? We brought with os flowers, and pleasant sunshine, 
and green to the woods; the wind has treated them roughly, and they 
have become dark and brown like the trees of the South, nut they do 
not, like them, bear fruit.** 

“ Do you wish to see the golden fruit ? ” said Summer: “ then rejoice,” 

And he bftod his arm, and the leaves of the forest put on hues of 
red and gold, and beauteous tints spread over all the woodland The 
rose bush gleamed with scarlet hips; the elder branches hung down 
with great heavy bunches of dark berries; the wild chestnuts fell ripe 
from their dark husks; and in the depths of the forests the violets 
bloomed for the second time. 

But the Queen of the Year became more and more silent, and paler 
and paler. 

“It blow'S cold,” she said, “ and night Brings damp mists. I long 
for the laud of my childhood.” ^ 

And she saw the storks fly away, one and all; and she stretched forth 
her hands towards them. She looked up at tliu nests, which stood 
empty. In one of them the long-stalked comflow'er was growmg; in 
another, the yellow mustard-seed, as if the nest were only there for its 
protection; and the Sparrow’s were flying up into the storks* nests. 

“Piep! where has the mn.ster gone? 1 “suppose he can’t bear it 
when the wind blows, and that therefore ho has left the country. I 
wish him a pleasant journey ! ” 

The lorest leaves became more and more yellow, leaf fell down upon 
leaf, and the stormy winds of autumn howled. The year was now for 
advanced, and the Queen of the Year reclined u])nn the fallen yellow 
leaves, and looked with mild eyes at the gleaming star, and her husband 
stood by her. A gust swept through the leaves, which fell again in a 
shower, and the Queen was gone, hut a butterfly, the last of the season, 
flew through the cold air. 

Thu wet fogs came, an icy wind blew, and th« long dark nights drew 
on apace. The Buler of the Year stood there with locks white as snow, 
but ne knew not it was his hair that gleamed so white—he thought 
snow-flakes were falling from the clouds; and soon a thin covering of 
snow was spread over the fields. 

And then the church bells rang for the Chiistmas-time. 

“ The bells ring for the new-born,” said the Buler of the Tear. Soon 
tbe new Bing and Queen will be bom; and 1 shall go to rest, as iby wife 
has done—^to rest in the gleaming star.” 

And in the fresh green fir wood, where the snow lay, stood the Angel of 
Christmas, and consecrated the young trees that were to adorn his fcalt. 

*^May there h^oy in the room and tinder the green boughs,” said 
the Buler of the xeor. In a frw weeks he had become a very old man, 
white as snow. ** My time for rest c^ws near, and the young pair of 
the year shall now receive my crown and sceptre.” 

^Bnt the might is still thine,’* said the Angel of Christmas; ** the 
might and not the rest. Let the snow' lie warmly upon tbe youn^ seed. 
Lnim to bear it, that another receives homage while thou yet reagnest. 

2 FF 
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Learn to boar being forgotten while tbou art yet alive. The hour of 
thy release will come when spring appears.” 

“ And when will spring come ? ” asked Winter. 

“ It will come when the stork returns.” 

And with white locks and snowy beard, cold, bent, and hoary, but 
strong as the wintry storm and .firm as ice, old Winter sat on the snowy 
drift on the hill, looking towards the south, whore ho had before sat 
and gazed. The i(re crat^ed, tlio snow creaked, the skaters skimmed to 
and fro on tho sinootH hikes, ravens and crows contrasted picturesquely 
with tho white ground, and not a breath of wind stirred. And in the 

2 uict air old Winter clenched bis fists, and tho icc wns fathoms thick 
etween land and land. 

Then the Sparrows came again out of the town, and asked, “ Who is 
that old man yonder? ” 

And tho Raven sat there again, or a son of his, which comes to quite 
the same thing, and answered them and said, ” It is Winter, tho old 
man of last year. Ho is not dead, as the almanack says, but he is the 
guardian of Spring, who is coming.” 

“When will spring come?” asked the Sparrows. “Then we shall 
have good times and a better rule. . Tho old one was worth nothing.” 

And Winter nodded in quiet thought at the leafless forest, where 
eveiy tree sliowed tho graceful form an<l bend of its twigs; and during 
the winter sleep the icy mists of the clouds came down, and l^e ruler 
dreamed of his youthful days, and of the time of his manhood; and 
towards the morning dawn the wdiole wood was clothed in glittering 
hoar frost. That was tho summer dream of Winter, aud the sun 
scattered the hoar frost from the boughs. 

When will spring come ? ” asked tho Sparrows. 

“ The spring! ” sounded like an echo from tho hills on which the snow 
lay. The sun shone warmer, the snow molted, and the birds twittered, 
“ Spring is coming! ” 

And aloft through the air came the first stork, and the second followed 
him. A lovely child sat on the back of each, and they alighted on the 
field, kissed the earth, and kissed.the old silent man, and he disappeared, 
shrouded in the cloudy mist. And the story of the year was done. 

“ That is all very well,” said the Sparrows; “ it is very beautiful too, 
but it u not according to the ahnanack, and therefore it is irregular.” 


THE RACERS. 

A PBIZE, or rather two prizes, had been appointed—a great one and 
a little one—for the greatest s^tness, not in a single race, but for 
swiftness throughout an entire year. 

“ I got the first price 1 ” said the Hare; “ there must be justice when 
vfBtetions aud good friends are among the prize committee; but that 
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the Snail should have received the second prise, 1 consider almost an 
insult to myself.** 

“ No! ” declared the Fence-rail, who had been witness at the distri¬ 
bution of prizes, '* reference must also be had to industry and perse- 
Tcrance. Many respectable people said so, and I understood it well. 
The Snail certainly took half a year to get across the threshold of the 
door; but he did himself an injury and broke his collar-bone in the 
haste he was compelled to make. He devoted himself entirely to his 
work, and bo ran with his house on his back! All that is very charm¬ 
ing, and that’s how he got the second prize.” 

” I might certainly have been considered too,*’ said the Swallow. “ I 
should think that no one ap[)eared swifter in dying and soaring than 
myself, and how far 1 have been around—far—^far—far! ’* 

“Yes, that’s just your misfortune,” said the Fence-rail. “You’re 
too fond of fluttering. You must always be journeying about into far 
countries when it begins to be cold here. You’ve no love of father- 
land in you. You cannot bt? taken into account.” 

“But if I lay in the moor all through the winter? ’’said the Swrallow. 
“ Suppose I slept through the whole time; shouldn’t 1 be taken iuto 
account then ? ” , 

“ Bring a cc'rtificale from the old moor hen that you have slept away 
half the time in your fatherland, and you shall bo taken into account.” 

“ I deserved the first prize, and not the second,” said the Snail. “ I 
know so much at least, that tlm ITarc only ran from\;owardice, because 
he thought each time there was danger in delay. I, on the other hand, 
made my running the business of my life, and have become a cripple in 
the service. If any one vi as to have the first prize, 1 should have had 
it; but I don’t understand chattering and boasting; on the contrary, I 
despise it! ” 

And the Snail looked quite haughty. 

“1 am able to depose with word and oath that each prize, at least my 
vote for each, was given after proper consideration,” observed the old 
Boundary-post in the wood, who had been a member of the college of 
judges. “ 1 always go on with due consideration, with order, and cal¬ 
culation. Seven times before I have had the hononr to be present at 
the di^bntion of prizes and to give my vote; but not till to-day have 
1 carried out my will. I always went to the first prize from the be¬ 
ginning of the alphabet, and to the second from the end. Be kind 
enough to give me your attention, and I will explain to you how one 
begins at the beginning. The eighth letter from A is H, and there we 
have the BUure, and so T awarded him the first prize; the eighth letter 
from the end of the alphabet is S, and therefore the Snail received th^ 
second prize. Next time, I will have its turn for the first prize, and S 
for the second: there must be due order and calculation in everything I 
One must have a certain starting-point! ” . . 

“ I should certainly have voted for myself, if 1 had not been among 
the judges,” said the Mule, who had been one of the committee. “ Oue 
must not only consider the rapidity of advance, but every other quality 
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also that is found—as for example, how much a candidate is able to 
draw; but I would not have put that prominently forward this time^ 
nor the sagacity of the Hare in his flight, or the cunning with which he 
suddenly takes a leap to one side to bring people on. a false track, so 
that they may not know where he has hidden himself. No! there is 
something else on which many lay great stress, and which one may not 
leave out of the calculation. I mean wliat is called the beautiful. On 
the beautiful I particularly fixed my eyes; 1 looked at the beautiful 
well-grown cars of the Hare: it’s quite a pleasure to see how long they 
are; it almost seemed to me as if I saw myself in the days of my 
childhood. And so 1 voted for the Hare.” 



jas BACESS. 


*‘But,’* said the Fly, **I’m not going to talk, I'm only going to 
say that 1 have overtaken more than one hare. Quite lately I crushed 
the hind legs of one. I was sitting on the engine in front of a railway 
train—I often do that, for thus one can best notice one’s own swiftness. 
A young hare ran for a long.time in front of the engine; he had no- 
idea that I was present; but at last he was obliged to give in and spring 
.aside—-and then the engine crushed his hind ]('gs, for I was upon it. 
Tlio hare lay there, but I rode on. That certainly was conquering him I 
But X don't count upon getting the prize!" 

** It certainly appears to me,” thought the Wild Bose—hut she did 
i*ot say it, for it is not ber nature to give her opinion, though it would 
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have been quite as well if she bad done so—“ U certainly appears to me 
that the sunbeam ought to have had the first prize ajid the second too. 
The sunbeam flies with intense rapidity along the enormous path from 
the sun to ourselves, and arrives in such streu^h that all nature awakes 
at it; such beauty does it possess that all we roses blush and exhale 
fragrance in its presence. Our worshipful judges do pot appear to 
have noticed this at all. If I were the sunbeam, I would give each of 
them a sunstroke—but that would only make them mad, and that they 
may become as things stand. 1 say nothing,” thought the Wild Bose. 
“ May peace reign in the forest! It is glorious to blossom, to scent, and 
to live—to live in song and legend. The sunbeam will outlive us oil.” 

“ What’s the first prize ? ” asked the Earthworm, who had overslept 
the time, and only came up now. 

“ It consists in a free admission to a cubage garden,” replied the 
Mule. “ I proposed that as the prize. The Haro vras decided to liave 
won it, and therefore 1 as an active and reflective member took e8j)ecial 
notice of tlic advantage of him who was to get it; now the Haro is pro¬ 
vided for. The Snail may sit upon the fence and lick up moss and sun¬ 
shine, and has further boon appointed one of the first umpires in the 
racing. GThat's worth a great deal, to have some one of talent in the 
thing men call a committee. I must say I exfiect much from the future 
—wo have made a very good begiuniug.” 


SHE WAS GOOD FOR NOI'HING. 

The mayor stood at the open window. His sliirt-frill was very fine 
and so were hiS ruffies; he had a breast-pin stuck in his frill, and was 
uncommonly smooth shaven—all his own work ^ certainly he had given 
himaelf a slight cut, but he had stuck a bit of newspaper on the place. 

“ Harkye, youngster! ” he cried. 

The younger in question was no other than the son of the poor 
washerwoman, who was just going past the house; and he pulled off his 
cap respectfully. The peak of the said cap was broken in the middle, 
for the cap was arranged so that it could be rolled bp and crammed into 
his pocket. In bis poor, but clean and well-mended attire, with heavy 
wooden shoos on bis feet, the boy stood there, as humble and abashed 
as if he stood opposite the King himself. 

“ Tou ’re a good boy,” said Mr. Mayor. “ You ’re a civil boy. I 
suppose your mother is rinsing clothes down yonder in the river? I 
suppose you are to carry that thing to your mother that you have ia 
your pocket ? That's a bad affair with your raotlicr. How much have 
you got in it ? ” 

. ** Half a quartern,” Btaromered the boy, in a frightened voice. 

** And this morning she hod just as much,” the mayor continued, 
replied the boy, “ it was yesterday.” 




TUS MAYOR AKD TRK WASUKltWOMAM'S SOX. 


** Two halves make a whole. She *8 good for nothing! It *8 a sad 
thing with that kind of people 1 Tell your mother that she ought to bo 
ashamed of herself; and mind you don’t become a drunkard—but you 
will become one, though. Poor child—^therc, go! ” 

Accordingly the boy went on his way. He kept his cap in his hand, 
and the wind played with his yellow hair, so that great locra of it stood 
lip straight. He turned down by the street corner, into the little lane 
that led to the river, where his mother stood by the washing bench, 
beating the heavy linen with the mallet. The water rolled quiclriy along, 
for the flood-gat^ at the mill had been drawn up, and the sheets were 
caught by the stream; and threatened to overturn the bench. The 
washerwoman was obliged to lean against the bench to support it. 

1 was veiy nearly sailing away,” she said. ” It is a good thmg that 
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you are come, for I have need to recruit my strength a little. For six 
hours l>e been standing in the water, i^ave you brought anything 
fop me ? ’’ 

The boy produced the bottle, and the mother put it to her mouth, and 
took a little. 

** Ah, how* that revives one! ” said she: “ how it warms! It is as good 
as a hot meal, and not so dear. And you, iny boy ! you look quite j)alc. 
You are shivering in your thin clothes—to be sure it is autumn. tJgh! 
how cold the water is ! I hope 1 shall not be ill. But no, 1 shall not 
be that! Give me a little more, and you may have a sip too, but only 
a little sip, for you must not accustom yourself to it, my poor dear 
child! ” 

And she stepped up to the bridge on wh}c}i tho boy stood, and came 
ashore. Tho water dripped from the straw matting she had w'ound 
round her, and from her gown. ., 

“ I w ork and toil as much as ever I can,” she said, “ but I do it will¬ 
ingly, if 1 can only manage to bring you up honestly and well, my boy.” 

As she spoke, a somewhat older woman came towards them. Khe was 
poor enough to behold, lame of one leg, and witli a large false curl 
hanging down over one of her eyes, which was a blind one. The curl 
was intended to cover the eye, but it only maSe the defect more striking. 
This was a friend of the laundress. She was called among the ueign- 
bours, “ Lame Martha with the curl.” 

Oh, you poor thing! How you work, standing there in the water! ” 
cried the visitor. “ You really require something to warm you; and 
yet malicious folks cry out about the few drops you lake! ” 

And in a few minutes’ time the mayor’s late speech was reported to the 
laundress; for Martha had heard it all, and she had been angry that a man 
could speak as he had done to a woman’s own child, about the few drops 
the mother took; and she was the more angry, because the mayor on that 
veiy day was giving a great feast, at which wine was drunk by the bottle 
—good wine, strong wine. 

“ A good many will take more than they need—but that’s not called 
drinking. Th^ are good; but you are good for nothing! ” cried Martha, 
indignantly. 

“ Ah, so he spoke to you, my child ? ” said the washerwoman; and her 
lips trembled as she spoke. “ So he says you have a mother who is good 
for nothing ? Well, perhaps he’s right, but he should not liave said it 
to the child. Still, I have had much misfortune from that bouse.” 

“ You were in service there when the mayor’s parents were alive, and 
lived in that house. That is many years ago: maoy bushels of salt have 
been eaten since ^eu, and we may well be thirs^ i' and Martha smiled. 
“ The mayor has a great dinner party to-day. The guests were to have 
been put off, but it was too late, and the dinner was already cooked. 
The footman told me about it. A letter came a little while ago, to say 
that the younger brother had died in Copenhagen.” 

** Died! ” repeated the laundress—and she became pale as death. 

" Yes, eerto^y,” said Martha. ** Do yon take that so much to heart? 
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Well, you must have known him yeare ago, when you were in service in 
the house.’* 

“ Is he dead ? He was such a good, worthy man! There are not many 
like him,” And the tears rolled down her cheeks. “ Crood gracious! 
everything is whirling around me—it was too much for me. I feel quith 
ill.” And she leaned against the plank. 

“ G-ood gracious, you are ill indeed! ” exclaimed the other woman, 
"Come, come, it will pass over presently. But no, you really look 
seriously ill. The best thing will be for me to lead you home.” 

“ But my linen yonder—” 

“ I will take care of that. Come, give me your arm. The boy can 
stay here and take care of it, and I’il come back and finish the washing; 
that ’b only a trifle.” 

The laimdrcHs’s limbs shook under her. “ F have stood too long in 
the cold water,” she said faintly, “and 1 have eaten and drunk nothing 
since this morning. The fever is in my bones. O kind Heaven, help 
mo to gSt home! My poor child! ” And she hurst into tears. 

The boy wept too, and soon he was sitting alone by the river, beside the 
damp linen. The two women could make only slow progress. The laun* 
dress dragged lu r weary limbs along, and tottered through the lane and 
round the corner into the Street where stood the house of the mayor; 
and just in front of his mansion she sank down on the pavement, klany 

K le assembled round her, and Lame Martha ran into the house to get 
The mayor and his guests came to tho window. 

“ That’s the washerwoman! ” he said. “ She has taken a glass too 
inu<ih. She is good for nothing. It's a pity for the pretty son she has. 

I really like the child very well; but the mother is good for nothing." 

Presently the laundress came to herself, anid they led her into her 
poor dwelling, and put her to bed. Kind Martha heated a mug of beer 
for her, with butter and sugar, which she considered the best medicine; 
and then she hastened to the river, and rinsed the linen—badly enough, 
though her will was good. Strictly speaking, she drew it ashore, wet as 
it was, and laid it in a basket. 

Towards evening she was sitting in the poor little room with the 
laundress. The mayor’s cook had given her some roasted potatoes and 
a fine fat piece of &am, for the sick woman^ and Martha and the boy 
discilBsed these viands while the patient enjoyed the smell, which she 
pronounced very nourishifig. 

And presently the boy was put to bed, in the same bed in which his 
mother lay; but he slept at her feet, covered with on old quilt made up 
of blue and white patches. 

Soon the patient felt a little better. The warm beer bad strengthened 
her, and the fragrance of the provisions pleased her also. 

“ Thanks, you find soul,” she said to Martha. “ I will tell you all when 
the boy is asleep. I think he has dropped off already. How gentle and 
good he looks, as he lies there with his eyes closed. He does not know 
what his mother has suffered, and Heaven grant he may never know it. I 
in-service at the councillor’s, the &tl]^ of the mayor. It happ^ied 
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that the yoongest of the sons, the student, came home. I ucas young 
then, a wild girl, but honest, that I may declare in the face of Heaven. 
The student was merry and kind, good and brave. Eveiy drop of blood 
in him was good and honest. 1 have not seen a better man on this eortb. 
He was the son of the house, and I was only a maid, but we formed an 
attachment to each other, honestly and honourably. And ho told bis 
mother of it, for she was in his eyes as a Deity on earth; and she was 
wise and gentle. He went away on a journey, but before he started ho 
put his gold ring on my finger; and directly he was gone my mistress 
called me. With a firm yet gentle seriousness she spoke to me, and it 
seemed as if Wisdom itself were speaking. She showed me clearly, in 
spirit and in truth, the difference there was between him and me. 

“ ‘ Now ho is charmed with your pretty, appearance,’ she said, ‘ but 
your good looks will leave you. You nave not been educated os he has. 
xou are not equals in mind, and there is the misfortune. 1 jrcspect the 
poor,’ she continued; ‘ in the sight of God they may occupy a higher 
place than many a rich roan can fill; but here on earth we must beware 
of entering a false track as we go onward, or our carriage is upset, and 
we are thrown into the road. 1 know that a worthy man wishes to 
marry you— an artisan—I mean Erich the glovemaker. He is a widower 
without children, and is well to do. Think il over.’ 

“ Every word she spoke cut into my heart like a knife, but I knew that 
my mistress w'as right, and that knowledge weighed heavily upon me. I 
kissed her hand, and wept bitter tears, and 1 wei)t still more when I 
went into my room and threw myself on my bed. Jt was a heavy night 
that 1 bad to pass through. Heaven knows what 1 sufi'ered and how 1 
wrestled! The next Sunday I went to the Lord’s house, to pray for 
strength and guidance. It seemed like a Providence, that as I stepped 
out of church Erich came towards me. And now there was no longer 
a doubt in my mind. We were suited to each other in rank and in 
means, and he was even then a thriving man. * Therefore I went up to 
him, took his hand, and said, ‘Are you still of the same mind fowards 
me ?’ ‘ Yes, ever and always,’ he replied. * Will you marry a girl who 
honours and respects, but who does not love you—^though that may 
come later ? * I asked again. ‘ Yes, it will come! ’ he answered. And 
upon this we joined hands. I went home to my mistress. 1 wore the 
gold ring that her son had riven me at my heart. 1 could not put it on 
my finger in the day-time, but only in the evening when 1 went to bed. 

1 Kissed the ring again and again, till my lips almost bled, and then I 
gave it to my mmress, and told her the banns were to be put up next 
week for me and the glovemaker. Then my mistress put her arms round 
me and kissed me. She did not say that 1 was good for nothing; but 
TOrhaps I was better then than I am now, though the misfortunes of 
me had not yet found me out. In a few weeks we were njarried j and 
for the first year the world went well with us: we had ajourn^maa 
and an apprentice, and you, Martha, lived with us as our servant.” 

** Oh, you were a dear, good mistress,” cried Martha. ** Never ^hall 
I forget how kind you and your husband were! ” 
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" Tcb, thoae were our good years, when you were with ns. We had 

not any children yet. The student 1 never saw again.—Yes, though, I 
saw him, but he did not see me. He was here at his mother’s funeral. 
I saw him stand by the grave. He was pale as death, and very down¬ 
cast, but that was for hia mother; afterwards, when his father died, he 
was away in a foreign land, and did not come back hither. 1 know that 
he never married; 1 believe he became a lawyer. He had forgotten me, 
and even if he had seen me again, he would not have known me, 1 look 
so ugly. And that is very fortunate.” 

Ana then she spoke of her days of trial, and told how misfortune had 
come as it were swooping down upon them. 

“ We had five hundred dollars,” she said; “ and as there was a house 
in the street to bo bought for two hundred, and it would ])ay to pull it 
down and build a new one, it was bought. The builder and carpenter 
calculated the expense, and the new house was to coat ten hundred and 
twenty. Erich had credit, and borrowed the money in the chief town, 
but the captain who was to bring it was shipwrecked, and the money was 
lost with him. 

“ Just at that time my dear sweet boy who is sleeping yonder was 
bom. My husband was struck down by a long heavy illness: for throe 
quarters of a year I was compelled to dress and undress him. We 
went bock more and mure, and fell into debt. All that wc had was sold, 
and my husband died. 1 have worked, and toiled, and striven, for the 
sake of the child, and scrubbed staircases, washed liuen, clean aud coarse 
alike, but I was not to be better off, such was God’s good will. But 
He will take me to Himself in His own good time, and will not forsake 
my boy.” 

And she fell asleep. 

Towards morning she felt much refreshed, and strong enough, os she 
thought, to go back to her work. She had just stopped again into the 
cold water, w'hen a trembling and faintness seized her: she clutched 
at the air with her hand, took a step forward, and fell down. Her head 
rested on the bank, and her feet were still in the water; her wooden 
shoes, with a wisp of straw in each, which she had worn, floated down 
the stream, and thus Martha found her on coming to bring her some 
coffee. 

In the meantime a messenger from the mayor’s house had been dis¬ 
patched to her poor lodging to tell her “ to come to the mayor imme- 
^tely, for be had something to tell her.” It was too late! A barher- 
snrgeon was brought to open a vein in her arm; but the poor woman 
was dead. 

“'She has drunk herself to death! ” said the mayor. 

In the letter that brought the news of his brother’s death, the con¬ 
tents of the will had been mentioned, and it was a legacy of six hundred 
dollars to the glovemaker’s widow, who had once been his mother’s 
imaid. The money was to be paid, according to the mayor’s discretimi, 
in l^er or smaller sums, to her or to her child. 

' ^ “ There was some fuss between my brother and her,” said the mayor. 
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It *8 a good thing that she is dead; for now the boy will have the 
whole, and 1 will get hiin into a house among respectable people. He 
may turn out a reputable working man.’* 

And [leaven gave its blessing to these words. 

So the mayor sent for the boy, promised to take care of him, and 
added that it was a good thing the lad's mother w'as dead, inasmuch as 
she bad been good for nothing. 

They bore lier to the churchyard, to the cemetery of the poor, and 
Martha strewed sand upon her grave, and planted a rose treo upon it, 
and the boy stood beside her. 

“ My dear mother! ” he cried, as the tears fell fast. “ Is it true what 
they said, that she was good for nothing ? ” 

“ No, she was good for much! ” replied the old servant, and she looked 
up indignantly. “ I knew it many a year* ago, and more than all since 
last night. I tell you she was worth much, and the Lord in heaven 
knows it is true, let the world say as much as it chooses, * fcihe was good 
for nothing.’ ” 


IN A THOUSAND YEARS. 

Tes, in a thousand years people will fly on the wiqgs of steam through 
the air, over the ocean! The young inhabitants of America will become 
visitors of old Europe. They will come over to see the monuments and 
the great cities, which will then be in ruins, just as wc in our time make 
pilgrimages to the tottering splendours of Southern Asia. In a thousand 
years they will come! 

The Thames, the Danube, and the Rhine still roll thoir coiu'se, Mont 
Blanc stands Arm with its snow-capped summit, and the Northern Liglits 
gleam over the lands of the North; but generation after generation has 
become dust, whole rows of the mighty of the moment are forgotten, 
like those who already slumber under the hill on which the rich trader 
whose ground it is has built a bench, on which he can sit and look out 
across his waving corn-flelds. 

“ To Europe! ” cry the young sons of America; “ to the land of our 
ancestors, the glorious land of monuments and fancy—to Europe I ” 

The ship of the air comes. It is crowded with passengers, for tho 
transit is quicker than by sea. The electro-magnetic wire under the 
ocean has already telegraphed the number of the aerial caravan. Europe 
is in sight: it is the coast of Ireland that they see, hnt the passengers 
are still asleep; they will not be called till they are exactly over England. 
There they will first step on European shore, in the land of IShakespeare 
M the educated call it; in the land of politics, the land of machines, as 
it is called hy others. 

Here they stay a whole day. That is all the time the^ busy race can 
devote to the whole of England and Scotland. Then the journey is oon> 
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tinued throucb tbe ttumel itnder the English Channel, to Eranoe, the 
land of Charlemagne and Napoleon. Moliere is named: the learned 
men talk of the classic school Of remote antiquity: there is rejoicing and 
shouting for the nam^ of heroes, poets, and men of science, whom our 
time does not know, but who will be bom after our time in Paris, the 
centre of Europe, and'elsewhere. 

The air steamboat flies over the country whence Columbus went forth, 
where Cortez was bom, and where Calderon song dramas in sounding 
verse. Beautiful black-eyed women live still in the blooming valleys, 
and the oldest songs speaa of the Cid and the Alhambra. 

Then through the air, over the sea, to Italy, where bnce lay old, ever¬ 
lasting Borne. It has vanished! The Campagna lies desert: a single 
.ruined wall is shown as the remains of St. Peter’s, but there is a doubt 
if this min be genuine. 
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" Next to Gh«ece, to sleep a night in the grand hotel at the top of Mount 
Olympus, to say that they have been there; and the journey is continued 
to the Bosphorus, to rest there a few hours, and see the place where 
Byzantium lay; and where the legend tells that the harem stood in the 
tiine of the Turks, poor fishermen are now spreading their nets. 

Over the remains of mighty cities on the broad Danube, cities which 
we in our time know hot, the travellers pass; but here and there, on 
the rich sites of those that time shSH Bring forth, the caravan sometimes 
descends, and departs thence a^in. 

Down below lies G-mman^, that was once covered with a close net of 
railwi^a and canals, the region where Luther spoke, where Goethe sang, 
md Mozart once held the sceptre of harmony. &reat names shine there, 
in science and in names mat are unknown to us. One day devoted 
to weing Germany, and one for the North, the country of Oersted and 
Xinnisus, and for Norway, the land of the old heroes and the young 
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Kormans. Icel^&d is viaited on theOjoncitof borne: l^e ^ysers bozn 
no more, Hecin is an extinct volcano, but tbe rocker isbmd is still fixed 
in the midst of the foaming sea, a continual monument of l^nd and 
poet^. <■ . 

“ There is reollj a great deal to he seen in Europe,” says the young 
American, * and we have seen it in a week, according to wie»;directionB 
of the great traveller ” (and Here he mentions the name of one of his 
contemporaries) ” in his celebrated work, * How to See all Europe m a 
Week.’ ’’ 


‘^TIIEIIE IS A DIFFERENCE” 

It was in the month of May. The wind still blew cold,but bushes . 
and trees, field and meadow, all alike said the spring had come. There 
was store of flowers even in the wild hedges; and there spring carried 
on his afiairs, and preached from a little apple tree, where one branch 
hung fresh and blooming, covered with delicate pink blossoms that were 
just ready to open. The Apple Tree Branch knew well enough how 
beautiful he ^yas, for the knowledge is inherent in the leaf as well as 
in the blood; and consequently the Branch was not surprised when 
a nobleman’s carriage stopped opposite to him on the road, and the 
young countess said that an apple branch was thd loveliest thing one 
could behold, a very emblem of spring in its most charming form. And 
the Branch was most carefully broken off, and she held it in her delicate 
hand, and sheltered it with her silk parasoL Then they drove %o the 
castle, where there were lofty halls and splendid apartments. Pure 
white curtains fluttered round the open windows, and beautiful flowerii 
stood in shining transparent vases; and in one of these, which looked 
as if it had been cut out of fresh-fallen snow, the Apple Branch was 
placed among some fresh liglit twigs of beech. It was charming to behold. 
But the Branch became proud; and this was quite like human nature. 

People* of various kinds came through the room, and according to 
their rank they might express their admiration. A few said nothing at 
all, and others again said too much, and the Apple Tree Branch soou got 
to understand that there was a difference'among plants. i^' 

“SoUie are created for beauty, and some for use; and there are some 
which one can do without altog^herJ’ thought tSie Apple Branch. 

And os he stood just in front or-the open window, from whence 
he could see into the garden and across the fields, he bad flowers 
plants enough to contemplate and to think about, for there wwe re¬ 
plants and bunible plants—some very humble inde^. 

Poor despised herbs! ” said the' Apple Branch. “ There is ceiiatplj 
a difference! And how unhappy they must feel, if .indeed that kind 
cqn feel like myself and my equs^. Certainly there m a dijOSair(BiiGe,;nind 
^ diatinQtiona must be made, or we should all be equal'* 
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And the Apple Branch looked down with a.specjes of pity, especially 
upon a certain kind of flower of which great numbers are found in the 
fields and in ditches. No one bound them into a nosegay, they were 
too common; for they might be found even among the paving-stones, 
shooting up cveiywhere like the rankest weeds, and they had the ugly 
name of “ dandelion,” or ” dog-flower.” 

“Poor despised plants!” said the Apple Branch. “It is not your 
fault that you received the ugly name you bear. But it is with plants 
08 with men—there must bo a diflerence I ” 

“ A diflerence P'* said the Sunbeam; and he kissed the blooming Apple 
Branch, and saluted in like manner the yellow dandelions out in the field 
—all the brothers of the ISunbeam kissed them, the poor flowers as well 
as the rich. 

Now the Apple Branch had never thought of the boundless benefi¬ 
cence of Providence in creation towards everything that lives and moves 
and has its being; he had never thought how much that is beautiful 
and good may be hidden, but not forgotten; but that, too, was quite 
like human nature. 

The Sunbeam, the ray of light, knew better, and said, 

“You don’t see far and you don’t see clearly. What is the despised 
plant that you especially pity ?” 

“ The dandelion,” replit'd the Apple Branch. “ It is never received 
into a nosegay; it is trodden under foot. There are too many of them; 
and when they run to seed, they fly away lilcc little pieces of w'ool over 
the roads, and hang and cling to people’s dress. They are nothing but 
weeds—but it is right there should be weeds too. Oh, 1 ’m really very 
thankful that I was not created one of those flowers.” 

But there came across the fields a whole troop of joyful children, 
the youngest of whom was so small that it was carried by the rest, and 
when it was sot down in the grass among the yellow flowers it laughed 
aloud with glee, kicked out with its little legs, rolled about an^lucked 
the yellow flowers, and kissed them in its pretty innocence. The elder 
chil^n broke off the flowers with their taU staiks, and bent the stalks 
round into one another, link by link, so that a whole chain was made; 
first a necklace, and then a scarf to hang over their shoulders and tie 
round their waists, and then a chaplet to wear on the head: it was 
quite a gala of green links and yellow flowers. The eldest children 
carefully gathered the stalks on which hung the white feathery hall, 
formed by the flower that had run to seed; and this loose, airy wool- 
flower, wmch is a beautiful object, looking like the finest snowy down, 
they held to their mouths, and tried to blow away the whole head at 
one breath; for their grandmother had said that whoever could do this 
would be sure to get new clothes before the year was out. So on this 
occasion the despised flower was actually raised to the rank of a prophet 
or augur. 

“ Bo you see ? ” said the Sunbeam. “ Po you see the beauty of those 
flowers ? do you see their power ? ” 

“ Yea—over children,” replied the Apple Branch. 
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And now an old woman came into the field, and began to dig with a 
blunt shaftless knife round the root of the dandelion plant, and pulled 
it up out of the ground. With some of the roots she intended to 
make tea for herself; others she was going to sell for money to the 
dru^st. 

“ But beauty is a higher thing! ” said the Apple Tree Branch. “ Only 
the chosen few can be admitted into the realm of beauty. There is a 
difference among plants, just as there is a difference amon^ men.” 

And then the Sunbeam spoke of the boundless love ot the Creator, 
as manifested in the creation, and of the just distribution of things iu 
time and in eternity. 

“ Yes, yes, that is your opinion,” the Apple Branch persisted. 

But now some people came into the room, and the beautiful young 
-countess appeared, the lady who had placed the A.pple Branch ju the 
transparent vase in the sunlight. She carried in her hand a flower, or 
Komething of the kind. The object, whatever it might be, "vvas hidden 
by three or four great leaves, wrapped around it like a shield, that no 
draught or rast of wind should injure it; and it was carried more care¬ 
fully than the Apple Bough had ever been. Very gently the large leaves 
were now removed, and lo, there appeared the fine feathery seed crown 
of the despised dandelion! This it was that the lady had plucked with 
the greatest care, and bad carried home with every precaution, so that 
not one of the delicate featheiy darts that form its downy ball should 
be blown away. She now produced it, quite uninjured, and admired i.to. 
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bcautifal form, its peculiar constructiou, and its airy beauty, which was 
to be scattered by the wind. 

“ Look, with what singular beauty Providence has invested it,” she 
said, “ T will paint it, together with the Apple Branch, whose beauty 
all have admired ; but this humble flower has received just as much from 
ireaven in a different way; and, various as they arc, both are children 
«)i;' the kingdom of beauty.” 

And the Sunbeam kissed the humble flower, and he kissed the bloom¬ 
ing Apple Branch, whose leaves appeared covered with a roseate blush. 


F^VERYTIIING IN ITS BIGHT PLACE. 

It is more than a hundred years ago. 

Behiiicl tUo wood, by the great lake, stood the old baronial mansion. 
Hound about it lay a deep mo.il, in wliich grew reeds and grass. Close 
by the bridge, near the entrauee-gate, rose an old willoAv tree that bent 
over the re<jcl.s. 

Up from the hollow' lanoaoundcfl the clang of horns and the tramp¬ 
ling of houses; therefore the little girl \vl )0 kept the geese hastened to 
drive her cliargcs aw'ay from the bi'idge, before the hunting company 
should come gall«)pping up. They drew near with such speed that the 
girl was obliged to climb up in a hurry, and perch herself on the coping- 
stone of tlie bridge, lest she should be ridden down. SShe was still half 
a child, and had a pretty light figure, .and a gentle expression in.her face, 
with two clear blue eyes. The noble baron took no note oi this, but as 
ho gallopped past tlu' little goose-herd, he reversed tho whip he held in 
hia liand, add in rough sport gave her such a push in the chest with the 
butt-end, that sh.e loll backwards into the dit<*li. > 

“Everything in its place!” he cried; “into the puddle with you!” 
And ho hiughod aloud, for this w'as inteude<l for wit, and the company 
joined in his mirth: the wliolo party shouted and clamoured, and the 
dogs barked their loudest. 

Fortiniately for herself, the poor girl in falling seized one of the 
hanging branches of the willow trxv, by means of wliich she kept her¬ 
self suspended over tho muddy water, and as 8»)on jis the baron and his 
company had disappeared through the eastle-gate, the g!r] tried to 
Hcrambl^'np again ; hut the boUgh broke oft' at the top, and she would 
have fal!m^backward among tbe reeds, if a strong hand from above had 
not^it moment seized her. It Avas tlip hand of a pe^^r, who had 
seen a short distmice vvliat had happened, and w ho now hurried up 
to'giv® aid. ‘ . 

“Everything in its right places!'* he said, mimicking the gracious 
baron; mid he drew the little maided up to the firm ground. He would 
have restored the broken bmnch t;0i; <die place from which it had b‘e«a 
• torn, but “ evorvthing in its places—canpot always be managed; and there- 
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fore Tie stuck the piece in the ground. “ Gh*ow and prosper till jou can 
furnish a good flute for them up yonder,” he said; fur he would have 
liked to play the “ rogue’s march ” for my lord the baron and my lord’s 
whole family. And then he betook himself to the castle, but not into 
the ancestral hall, he was too humble fur that! He went to the servants’ 

g uarters, and the men and maids turned over his stock of goods, and 
argained with him; and from above, where the guests were ,at table, 
came a sound of roaring and screaming that was intended for song, and 
indeed they did their best. Loud laughter, mingled with the barking 
and how'ling of dogs, sounded through the windows, for there was 
feasting and carousing up yonder. Wine and strong old ale foamed in 
the jugs aud glasses, and the dogs sat with their masters and dined with 
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them. They had the pedler summoned up stairs, but only to make fun 
of him. The wine bad mounted into fheir heads, and the sense had 
flown out. They poured wino into a stocking, that the pedler might 
drink with them, but that he must drink quickly; that was considered 
a rare jest, and was a cause of fresh laughter. And then whole farms, 
with oxen and peasants too, wew? staked on a card, and lost and won. 

** Everything in its right place! ” said the ped]t*r, when he liad at last 
made his escape out of what he called “ the Sodom and Gromorrah up 
yonder.” !Hie open high road is ray right plrnre,” ho said; “I did not 
feel at all happy there.” 

And tlic little maiden wlio^sat keeping the geese nodded at him in 
a friendly way, as he strode along beside tbe hedges. ’• 

And days and weeks went by; and it became manifest that the willow 
branch which the pedler had ^uck into the ground by the castle moat 
remained irosh and green, and even brought forth now twigs. The little 
goose-girl saw that the branch must have taken root, and rqoiced greatly 
at the circuntstance; for this tree, she said, was now her tree. 


QQ s 
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The tree certainly came forward well; but ereiything else belonging 
to the castle went very rapi^y back, what with feasting and gambling— 
for these two aro like wheels, upon which no man can stand secnrelv. 

Six years had not passed away before the noble lord passed out of the 
castle gate, a beggared roan, and the mansion was bought by a rich 
dealw; and this purchaser was the very man who had once been made 
a jest of there, for whom wine had been poured into a stocking; but 
honesty and industry are good winds to speed a vessel; and now the 
dealer was possessor of the baronial estate. But from that hour no 
more card-playing was permitted there. 

“ That is bad reading,” said he; “ when the Evil One saw a Bible for 
the first time, he wanted to put a bad book against it, and invented 
card-playing.” 

The new proprietor took a wife, and who might that be but the goose- 
girl, who had always been faithful and good, and looked as beautiful 
and fine in her new clothes as if slue had been born a great lady. And 
how did all this come about ? That is too long a story for our busy time, 
but it really happened, and the most important part is to come. 

It was a good thing now to bo in the old mansion. . The mother 
managed the domestic affairs, and the father superintended the estate, 
and it seemed as if blcssifigs w'ere streaming down. Where rectitudo 
enters in, prosperity is sure to follow. The old house was cleaned and 
painted, the ditches were cleared and fruit trees planted. Everything 
wore a bright cheerful look, and the floors were as polished as a draught 
board. In the long winter evenings the lady sat at the spinning-wheel 
with her maids, and every Sunday evening there was a reading from the 
Bible by the Councillor of Justice himself—this title the dealer had 
gained, though it was only in his old age. The children grew up—for 
children had come—and they received the best education, though all 
had not equal abilities, as we find indeed in all families. 

In the meantime the willow branch at the castle gate had grown to 
be a splendid tree, which stood there free and self-sustained. “ That 
is our genealogical tree,” the old people said, and the tree yras to be 
honoured and respected—so they told all the children, even those who 
had not veiy good heads. 

And a hun^d years rolled by. 

It was in our own time. The lake had been converted to moorland, 
and the old mansion had almost disappeared. A pool of water and the 
ruins of some walls, this was all that was left of the old baronial castle, 
with its deep moat; and'^here stood also a magnificent old willow, with 
. pendent boughs, whidi seemed to show how beautiful a tree may be if 
left to itself. Ihe main stem was certainly split from tbe root to the 
crown,! and the storm had bowed the noble t^ a little; but it stood firm 
for oil that, and fkom every deft into which wind and weather had 
carried a portion of eartii, grasses and fioxyers sprang forth: especially 
near the top, where the great branches parted, a sort of hanging g^en 
h^ bem formed of wild xaspbeny bura, and even a small quantity of 
i.i^aistietoe had .taken root, and sto^ slender and graceful, in the nudst 
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of the old willow which was mirrored in the dark water. A‘fiel4-path 
led close by the old tree. 

High by the forest hill, with a splendid prospect in every direction^ 
stood the new baronial hall, large and magnificent, Mrith panes of glass 
so clearly transparent, that it looked as if there were no panes there at 
all. The grand flight of steps that led to the entrance looked like a 
bower of roses and broad-leaved plants. . Tlie lawn was as freshly green 
as if each separate blade of grass were cleaned morning and evening. 
In the hall hung costly pictures; silken chairs and sofas stood there, so 
easy that they looked almost as if they could run by themselves; there 
were tables of great marble slabs, and books bound in morocco and 
gold. Yes; truly, people of rank lived here: the baron with his family. 

All things here corresponded with each ^other. The motto was sfiill 
“ Everything in its right place; ” and therefore all the pictures which 
had been put up in the old house for honour and glory, hpng now in 
the passage that led to the servants’ hall: they were considered os old 
lumper, and especially two old portraits, one representing a man in a 

E ink coat and powdered wig, the other a lady with powdered hair and 
olding a rose in her hand, and each surrounded with a wreath of willow 
leaves. These two pictures were pierced with many holes, because the 
little barons were in the habit of setting up the old people as a mark 
for their crossbows. The pictures represented the Councillor of Justice 
and his lady, the founders of the present family. 

“ But they did not properly belong to our family,” said one of the 
little barons. “ He was a dealer, and she bad kept the geese. They 
were not like papa and mamma.” 

The pictures were pronounced to be worthless; and as the motto 
was “ Everything in its right place,” the great-grandmother and great¬ 
grandfather wore sent into the passage that led to the servants’ hall. 

The son of the neighbouring clergyman was tutor in the great house. 
One day he was out walking with his pupils, the little barons and their 
eldest sisteV, who had just been confirmed; they came along the field- 
path past the old willow, and as they walked on the young lady bound 
a wreath of field flowers, “ Everything in its right place,” and the flowers 
formed a pretty whole. At the same time she heard every word that 
was spoken, and she liked to hear the clergyman’s son talk of tho power 
of nature and of the great men and women in history. She had a good 
hearty disposition, with true nobility of thought and soul, and a heart 
full of love for all that God hath created. 

The party came to a halt at the old willow tree. The youngest baron 
msistea on having such a flute cut for him from it as he bad had mad^ 
of other willows. Accordingly the tutor broke o£F a branch. 

“Oh, don’t do that!” cried the young baroness; but it was done 
alrea^. “ That is our famous old tree,” she continued, “ and I love it 
dearly. They laimh at me*at home for this, but I don’t mind. There 
is a story attached to this 1a?ee.” 

And 1 ^ told what we all know about the tree, about the old mmudon, 
the pedlw and the goose-girl, who had met for the flirst time in thia spot, 
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and had afterwards become the founders of the noble family to which 
the young barons belonged 

“ They would nOt be ennobled, the good old folks!” she said. “ They 
kept to the motto, ‘ E\'eryf liing in its right placeand accordingly they 
thought it would be out of place for them to'purehase a title with money, 
hly grandfather, the first Won, was their son. He is said to have been 
a very learned man, very popular with princes and princesses, and a 
frequent guest at the court festivals. The others at home love him best; 
hut, I don't know how, there seems to me something about that first 
’.'pair that draws my heart towards them. How comfortable, how patri> 
archal it must have been in the old house, where the mistress sat at the 
spinning-whed among her maids, and the old master read alond firom 
the Bible!” 

“ They were charming, sensible people,” said tbe clergyman’s son. 

An4 with this the conversation naturally fell upon nobles and citisens. 
I&e young man scarcely seemed to belong to the citisen clam, so'wdl 
j.j^d he spW ecmceming the purpose and nimning of nobility. He said, 
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“ It is a great thing to belong to a family that has distinguished itself, 
•and thus to have, as it were, in one’s blood, a spur that urges one on t-o 
mahe progress in all that is good. It is delightful to have a name that 
serves as a card of admission into the highest circles. Nobility , means 
that which is great and noble: it is a coin that has received a stmnp to 
. indicate what it is worth. It is the fallacy of the time, and many poets 
have frequently maintained this fallacy, that nobility of birth is accom¬ 
panied by foolishness, and that the lower you go among the poor, tlib 
more does everytliing around you sliine. But that is not my view, tor 
[ consider it entirely false. In the higher classes many beautiful :ind 
kindly traits are found. My mother told me oiio of this kind, and 1 
could tell you many others. 

“ My mother was on a visit to a great family in town. iVIy grand¬ 
mother, 1 think, had been housekeeper to the count’s mother. TIk^ 
great nobleman and my mother Avere alone in the room, when the former 
noticed that an old woman came limping on crutches into the court¬ 
yard, Indeed, she was accustomed to come every Sunday, and carry 
away a gill Avith her. ‘ Ah, there is the poor old lady,’ said the noble- 
maii: 'walking is a great toil to herand before nry mother understood 
what he meant, he had gone out of the room and run down the stairs, 
to save the old woman the toilsome walk, hf carrying to her the gift she 
had come to receive. 

*• Noav, that was only a small circumstance, but, like the widow’s two 
mites in the Scripture, it has a sound that finds an echo in the depths 
of the heart in human, nature ; and these are the things the poet should 
show and point out; especially in these times should he sing of it, for 
that does good, and pacifies and unites men. But where a bit of mor¬ 
tality, because it has a genealogical tree and a coat of arms, rears up 
like an Arabian horse, and prances in the street, and says in the reom, 
‘ People out of the street have been here,* when a commoner has neon 
— that is nobility in decay, and become a m^re mask — a mask of the 
kind that Thespis created; and people are glad when such an one is 
turned into satire.” 

This was the speech of the clergyman’s son. It was certainly rather 
long, but then the flute wa.s being finished while he made it. 

Aff the castle there was a great company. Many guests came from 
the neighbourhood and from the capital. Many ladies, some lastcfuUy 
and others tastelessly dressed, were there, and the great hall was ^uite 
full of people. The clergymen from the neighbourhood Btof)d respectfully 
■congregated in a corner, which made it look almost eb if there were to 
be a burial there. But it was not so, for this was a party of pleasure, 
only that the pleasure had uot yet begun. 

A great concert was to be performed, and consequently the little 
baron had brought in his wiUow flute; but he could not get a note out 
of it, nor could his pwa, and therefore the flute was worth nothing. 
Hiere was instrumeufal ?nusic and song, both of the kind that delight 
the performers most—quite charming! 

** xou area performer ?” said a cavalier—his other’s son and nothing 
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vise —to the tutor. ** You play the flute and make it too—^that *b gimiuB. 
That should command, and should hare the place of honour!” 

” Ko, indeed,’* replied the young man, “ 1 only advance with the 
times, as every one is obliged to do.” 

“ Oh, you will enchant us with the little instrument, will you not?” 

And with these words ho handed to the clergyman’s son the flute cut 
from the willow tree by the pool, and announced aloud that the tutor 
was about to perform a solo on that instrument. 

Now, they only wanted to make fun of him, that was easily seen; 
and therefore the tutor would not play, though indeed he could do so 
very well; but they crowded round him and importuned him so strongly, 
that at last he took the flute and ))ut it to his lips. 

That was a wonderful flute! A sound, as sustained os that which is 
emitied by the whistle of a steam engine, and much stronger, echoed 
far over courtyard, garden, and wood, miles away into the country; and 
simultaneously with the tone came a rushing vrind that roared, “Every¬ 
thing in its right place!” And papa flew as if carried by the wind 
straight out of the hall and into the 8hef)herd’s cot; and the shepherd 
flew, not into the liali, for there he could not come — no, but into the 
room of the servants, among the smart lackeys who strutted about 
there in silk stockings; and the proud servants were struck motionless 
with horror at the thought that such a personage dared to sit down to 
table with them. 

But in the hall the young baroness flew up to the place of honour 
at tlie top of the table, where she was worthy to sit; and the young 
clergyman’s son had a seat next to her; and there the two sat as if'they 
were a newly-married pair. An old count of one of the most ancient 
families in the country remained untouched in his place of honour; for 
the flute was just, as men ought to bo. The witty cavalier, the son of 
his father'and nothing else, who had been the cause of the flute-playing, 
flew head-over-hecls into the poultry-house—but not alone. 

Por a whole mile round about the sounds of the flute were heard, 
and singular events took place. A rich banker’s family, driving along 
in a coach and four, was blown quite out of the carriage, and could not 
even And a place on the footboard at the back. Two rich peasants wha 
in our times had grown too high for their corn-fields, were tumbled inta 
the ditch. It was a dangerous flute, that: luckily, it burst at the first 
note; and that was a good thing, for then it was put back into the 
owner’s pocket. “ Everything in its right place.” 

The day afterwards not a word was said about this marvellous event; 
and thence has come the expression, “pocketing the flute.” J^erything- 
M'lis in its usual order, only that the two old portraits of the dealer and 
the goose-girl hung on the wall in the banqueting-hall. They had been 
blown up yonder, and as one of the real connoisseurs said they bad be^ 
painted by a master’s band, they remained where they were, and were 
restored. “ Everything in it» right place.” 

And to that it will come; for hereafter is long—^longer than this stoiy* 




THE STCDENT’:] liASQAtir. 

THE GOBLIN AND THE HUCKSTER. 

Thebe was once a regular student: he lived in a garret, and nothing 
at all belonged to him; but there was also once a regular huckster: ho- 
lived on the ground floor, and the whole house was bis; and the Goblin 
kept with him, for on the huckster’s tabic on Christmas-eve there was 
always a dish of plum porridge, with a great piece of buttci* floating in 
the middle. The huckster could accomplish that, and consequently the 
Goblin stuck to the huckster’s shop, and that was very interesting. 

One evening the student came through the back door to buy candles 
and cheese for himself. He had no one to send, and that’s why he came 
himself. He procured what he wanted and paid for it, and the huckster 
and his wife both nodded a “ good evening ” to him; and the woman 
was one who could do more than merely nod—she had an infmense 
power of tongue! And the student nodded too, and then suddenly 
stood still, reading the sheet of paper in which the cheese had been. 
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wrapped. Ifc was a leaf torn out of an old book, a book that ought not 
to have been torn up, a book that was full of ]>oetry. 

“ yonder lies some more of tlio wune sort,” said the hirekster: “I 
gave an old woman a little coffee for the books ; give me two grosuhen, 
and you Hlmll have Ike remainder.” 

“Yes,” said the student, “ give me the book instead of the cheese; I 
can eat my bread and butter without cheese. It would be a sin to tear 
the book up entirely. You are a capital man, a practical man, but you 
understand no more about poetry than does that cask ponder.” 

Uowr, that was an insulting speech, especially towards the cask; but 
the huckster laughed and the student laughed, for it was only said in 
fun. -But the (loblin was angry that any one should dare to say such 
things to a huckster i,vho lived in his own house and sold the best 
butter 

When it was night, and the shop was closed and all were in bed, the 
Goblin caino Ibrth, went into the bed-room, and took away the good 
lady’s fiOiiguo ; for she did not want tliat while she was asleep ; and 
■whenever he put this tonguo upon any object in the room, the said, 
object acquired speech and huiguage, and could express its thoughts 
and feelings us well as the lady herself could have done; but only one 
object could use it at a‘time, and that was a good thing, otherwise 
they would have interrupted each other. 

And the Goblin laid the tongue upon the Cask m which the old 
newspapers woso lying. 

“ Is it true,” he asked, '• that you don’t know what ])oetry means ? ” 

“ Of course 1 know it,” replied the Cask: “poetry is something that 
always stands at the foot of a column in the newspapers, and is some¬ 
times cut out. I dare sw'cnr 1 have more of it in me than the student, 
and 1 ’m only a poor tub compared to the huckster.” 

Then the >GK)blin put tlie tongue upon the colfce-mill, and, mercy! 
how it began to go ! And he put it upon the buiter-cask, and on the 
cash’box: they were all of the waste-paper Cask’s opinion, and the 
opinion of the majority must be respected. 

“ Now I shall tell it to the student! ” 

And with these words the Goblin went quite quietly up the back staiis 
to the garret, where the student lived. The student had still a candle 
burning) and the Goblin peeped through the keyhole, and saw that he 
was reading in the torn book that he had carried up out of the shop 
down stairs. 

Bat how light it was in his room 1 Out of the book shot a dear 
beam, expanding into a thick stem, and into a mighty tree, which grew 
upward and spread its branches iar over the student. !^ch leaf waa 
fresh, and every blossom was a beautiful female head, some with dark 
sparkling eyes, others with wonderfully clear blue orbs; every frmt 
was a gTeaming star, and there was a glorious sound of song in the 
student's room. 

Never had the little Goblin imagined such splendour, far less had he 
:^Ter seen or heard anything like it. He stood still on tiptoe, and 
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peeped in till the light went out in. the student's garret. Probably the 
student blew it out, and went to bed; but the little Globlin renmiued 
standing there nevertheless, for the music still sounded on, soft and 
beautiful—a splendid cradle song for the student who had lain down to 
rest. 

“ This is an incomparable place,” said the Goblin*. “ I never expected 
such a thing! I should like to stay here with the student.” 

And theii the little man thought it over—and he was a sensible little 
man too—but he sighed, “ The student has no porridge! ” And then he 
>vent down again to the huckster’s shop : and it was a very good thing 
that ho got down there again at last, for the Cask had almost worn out 
the good woman’s tongue, for it had spoken out at 6ue side everything 
that was contained in it, and was jtist aboiit turning itself over, to give 
it out from the other side also, when the G ol)Hn came in, and restored the 
tongue to its owner. But from that time forth the whole shot), from the 
cash box down to the lirewood, took its tone Irom the Cawi, and paid 
him such respect, and thought so much of him, that when the huckster 
afterwrards read the critical articles on theatrical.^ and art in the news¬ 
paper, tlvey were persuaded the iulbrmalion camcj from the Cask itself. 

But the Goblin could no longer sit quietly and contentedly listening 
to all the wisdom dowm there: so soon as thf> light glimmered from the 
garret in the evening, he felt as if the rays were strong cables drawing 
him up, and ho was obliged to go and peep through the keyhole; and 
there a feeling of greatness- rolled around him, sugh as wo feel beside 
the ever-heaving sea when the storm rushes over it, and he burst into 
^tears! He did not know hiqiself why he was weeping, but a peculiar 
feeling of pleasure mingled with his tears. How wonderfully glorious 
it must be to sit with the student under the same tree! But that 
might not be—he was obliged to bo content with the view through the 
keyhole, and to be glad of that. There he stood on the cold landing- 
place, with the autumn w'ind blowing down fiyim the loft-bole: it was 
cold, very cold; but the little mannikin only felt that when the light in 
the room was extinguished and the tones in the tree died away. Ha I 
then be shivered, and crept down again to his warm comer, where it 
was homely and comfortable. 

And when Christmas came, and brought with it the porridge and the 
great lump of butter, why, then he thought the huckster the better 
man. * 

But in the middle of the night the Goblin was awakened by a terrible 
tumult and knocking against the window-shutters. People rapped 
noisily without, and the watchman blew his horn, for a great fire 
broken out—the whole street was full of smoke imd flame. Was it '*n 
the house itself or at a neighbour’s ? Where was it ? Terror seized 
on all. The huckster’s wife was* so bewildered that sbo took her 
earrm^ out of her ears and put them in her pocket, that at any 
she might sare something; the bhekster ran up for his share-papers, 
and the maid for her bla(» silk mantilla, for she had found means to 
pnorobase one. Each wanted to save Hie bmt thing they possessed; the 
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Gk)bliii wanted to do the Bame thing, and in a few leaps he was up the 
stairs and into the room of the student, who stood quite quietly at the 
open window, lopking at the conflagration that was raging in the house 
of the neighbour’ opposite. The Goblin seized upon the wonderful book 
which lay upon the table, popped it into his red cap, and held the cap 
tight with both hands. The great treasure of the house w'as saved; and 
now he ran up and away, quite on to the roof of the house, on to the 
chimney. There he sat, illuminated by the flames of the burning house 
opposite, both hands pressed tightly over his cap, in which the treasure 
lay; and now he knew the real feelings of his heart, and knew to whom 
it really belonged. But when the fire was extinguished, and the Goblin 

could think calmly again, why, then. 

“ 1 must divide myself between the tw’-o,” he said; “ I can’t quite give 
up the huckster, because of the porridge! ” 

Now, that W'as spoken quite like a human creature. AVo all of us 
visit the huckster for the sake of the porridge. 


THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 


"We have before <taken little journeys together, and now we want to 
take a longer one. AV'hither ? To Sparta, to Myceno, to Delphi ? There 
are a hundred places at whose names the heart beats with the desire of 
travel. On horseback we go up the mountain paths, through brake 
and through brier. A single traveller makes an appearance like a whole- 
caravan. He rides forward with his guide, a pack-horse carries trunks, 
a t?nt, and provisions, and a few armed soldiers follow as a guard. No 
inu with warm beds aw’aits bim at the end of his tiring day’s journey: 
the tent is often his dwelling-place. In the great wild region the guide 
cooks him a pillan of rice, fowds, and curry for his supper. A thousand 
gnats swarm round the tent. It is a boisterous night, and to-morrow the 
way will lead across swollen streams; take care that you are not washed 
away! 

What is your reward for undergoing these hardships ? The AiUest, 
richest reward. Nature manifests herself here in all her greatness; eroej 
spot is historical, and the eye and the thoughts are alike delighted. The 
poet may sing it, the painter portray it in rich pictures; but the rir of 
reality wldch sinks deep into the soul of the spectator, and remains 
there, neither painter nor poet can produce. 

In many little sketches 1 hare endeavoured to give an idea of a small 
' Mrt of Athens and its environs; but how colourless the picture seems!. 
How little does it exhibit Greece, the mourning genius of beauty, whose 
past greatness and whose sorrow the stranger never forgets! 

The lonely herdsmen yonder on the hills would, perh^, by a simple 
^laeital of an event in his life, better enlighten the stranger who wiiri^ 





in a few features to behold the land of the Hellenes, than any picture 
could do. 

“ Then,’* says my Muse, “ let him speah.” 

A custom, a good, peculiar custom, shall be the subject of the moun¬ 
tain shephei^’s tale. It is called 

THE BOND OF FEIENDSHIP. 

Our rude house was put together of clay; but the door-uosts were 
columns of fluted marble found near the spot where the nouse was 
erected. The roof reached almost down to the ground. It was now 
dark brown and ugly, but it htfd originally consisted of blooming olive 
and fresh laurel branches brought from^beyond the mountain. Around 
<mr dwelling was a narrow gorge, wliose walls of rock rose steeply 
upwards, and showed naked and black, and round their summits of^ 
hung clouds, like white living fibres. • Never did I hear a singing bird 
ihere, never did the men there dance to the sound of the bagp^e; but 
the spot was sacred from the old times: even its name remindedf of this, 
for it was called Delphi! The dark solemn mountains were all covered / 
with snow; the highest, which gleamed the longest in the red light of 
evening, was Pamasaus; the brook which rolled from it near our house 
was once sacred also. Now the ass sullies it with its feet, but the 
atream roQa on and on, and beeomM dear again. How I can lememlw 
«vei 7 spot in the deep bdy solitude! In the midst iji fhe hut a fire 
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was kindled, and when the hot ashes lay there red and glowing, the 
bread was baked in them. When the snow was piled so high around 
our hut as alioost to hide it, my mother appeared most cheerliil; then 
she would hold my head between her hands, and sing the songs she 
never sang at other times, for the Turks our masters would not allow 
it. She sang; 

** On the summit of Olympus, in the forest of dwarf firs, lay an old 
stag. His eyes were heavy with tears; l»e wept blue and even red 
tears; and there came a roebuck by, and said, ‘ What ails thee, that 
thou weopost those blue and red tears?’ And the stag answered, 
‘The Turk has con>e to our city; he has wild dogs for the chase, a 
goodly pack.’ * I will drive them away across the islands,’ cried the 
young roebuck, ‘ I will drive llicin away across the islands into the deep 
sea! ’ But before evening sank dowm the roebuck was slain, and before 
night the stag was hunted and dead.” 

And when my mother sang thus, her eyes became moist, and on the 
long eyelashes hung a tear; but she hid it, and baked our black bread 
in the aslwis. Then 1 would clench my fist and ciy, 

“ We will kill tlie Turks ! ” 

But she repeated from the song the words, 

T will drive them acro/s the islands into the deep sea. But before 
evening sank dow'ii the roebuck was slain, and before the night came 
ilie stag was hunted and dead.” 

For several days oind nights we had been lonely in our hut, when 
iny father came homo. 1 knew ho would bring me shells from the Gulf 
of JiOpanto, or perhaps even a briaht gleaming knife. This time he 
brought us a child, a little half-naked girl, that he carried under his 
sheep-skin cloak. It was wrapped in a fur, and all that the little 
creature possessed when this was taken oil', and she lay in n\y mother’s 
lap, were three silver coins, fastened in her dark hair. My father told 
us that the Turks had killed the child’s parents; and he told so much 
about them that I dreauu'd of the Turks Jill uiglit. JIo himself had 
been wounded, and my mother bound up his arm. The wound was 
deep, and tho thick sheep-skin was stiff with frozen blood. The little 
maiden was to be ray sister. How' radiantly beautiful she looked! 
Even* my mother’s eyes were not more gentle than hers. Anastasia, as 
she was called, Svas to be my sister, because her lather had been united 
to mine by the old custom which we still keep. They had sworn 
brotherhood in their youth, and chosen tho most beautiful and virtuous 
girl in tho neighbourhood to consecrate their bond of friendship. I 
often heard of the strange good custom. 

So now the little girl was my sister. She sat in my lap, and I brought 
her flowers and the feathers of the mountain birds : wo drank together- 
of the waters of Parnassus, and dwelt together for many a year under 
the laurel roof of the hut, while my mother sang winter after winter of 
the stag who wept red tears. But as yet I did not understand that it 
.,w;ms i|y ewn countiymeu whose many sorrows were mirrored .in those 



The Boikd 0/ JfHendkhi^, J 

One day theie came three Franhiflli men. Tbeir dress was different 
from OUTS. They had tents and beds with them on their horses, and 
more than twenty Turks, all armed with swords and muskets; aooom- 
panied them; for they were friends of the pasha, and had letters from 
mm commanding an escort for them. Tiiey only came to see our 
mountains, to ascend Parnassus amid the snow and the clouds, and to 
look at the strange black steep' rock near our hut. Tht'y could not 
find room in it, nor could they endure the smoko that rolled along the 
ceiling and found its way out at the low door; therefore they pitched 
their tents on the small space outside our dwelling, roasted lambs and 
birds, and poured out strong sweet wnne, of which t!io Turks wort* not 
allowed to partake. 

When they departed, I accompanied them for some distance, carrying 
my little sister Aiiastnsiit. wrapped in a goatNskin, on ray back. One of 
the Frankish gentlom<*n inadt^ me stand in front of a rock, and drew me, 
and her too, as wc stood there, so that we looked like one creature. J 
never thouglit of it belbre, but Anjistasia and I were really one. She was 
always sitting in my lap or riding in the goat-skiu at ray back, and when 
1 dreaimul, she appeared in my dreams. 

Two nights afterwards, other men, armed with knives and miiskots. 
came into our tent. They ■were Albamuiih, Ijyave men, rny mother told 
me. They only stayed a short time. My sister Anastasia sat on the 
knee of one of them, and when they were gone she hud not thn'O, but 
only two silver coins in her hair. They wrapped tohuceo in strips of 
paper and smoked it. 1 remember tliey were undeMded us to the road 
thw were to take. 

Put they had to make a choice. They -went, and my father went 
with them. Soon aftcrw'ards wc heard iho sound of firing. The noise 
was renewed, and soldiers ruslicd into our hut, ami took my mother, 
and myself, and my sister Anastasia prisoners. They declared that the 
robbers had been entertained by us, and iliai iny lather had acted as 
the robbers’ guide, and therefore we must go \^ith them. Presently I 
saw the eor])ses of the robbers bronglit in; 1 saw my father’s corpse 
too. I cried and cried till I fell asleep. When 1 awoke, wc were in 
prison, but tlie room was not worse than ours in our own liousc. They 
gave me onions to eat, and musty wine jioured trom a tarry ca.sk, but 
we had no better fare at home. 

How long we were kept prisoners 1 do not know; Imt many days 
and nights "went by. When we ■w'ere set free it was th(* time of the 
holy Easter feast. T carried Anastasia on my back, for my mother ■was 
ill, and could only move slowly, and it w'as a long way till we camo- 
dovrn to the sea, to the Gulf of Lepanto. Wo went into a church that 
gleamed with pictures painted on a golden ground. Tliey wore pictures 
of angels, and very beautiful; but it seemed to me that our little 
Anastasia was just as beautiful. In the midtile of the floor stood a 
coffin filled with roses. “The Lord Christ is pictured Ihero in the- 
form of a beautiful rose,” said my mother; and the priest announced, 
**Christ is risen! ” AH the people kissed each other: each one had a 
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burning taper in his hand, and I received one myself, and so did little 
Anastasia. The bagpipes sounded, men daneed hand in hand from the 
church, and outside the women were roasting the Easter lamb. We 
■were invited to partake, and J sat by the fire: a boy, older than myself, 
put his arms round iny neck, kissed me, and said, “ Christ is risen! ” and 
thus it was that fof tfie first time I met Aphtanides. 

My mother could make fishermen’s nets, for which there was a good 
demand here in the bay, and we lived a long time by the side of the set., 
the beautiful sea, that tasted like tears, and in its colours reminded me 
of the song of the stag that wept—for sometimes its waters were red, 
and sometimes green or blue. 

Aphtanides know how to manage our boat, and I often sat in it, with 
my little A nastasia, while it glided on through the water, swift as a bird 
flying through th(; air. Then, when Iho sun sank down, the mountains 
were tinted with a deeper and deeper blue, one range seemed to rise 
behind the other, and behind thtmi all stood Parnassus with its snow- 
crowned summit. Tlio mountain-top gleamed in the evening rays like 
glowing iron, and it seeniod as though the light came from within it; 
for long aft(!r the sun had set, the mountain still shone through the 
clear blue air. The wliite water birds touched the surface of tlie sea 
with their wings, and all here Avas as calm and quiet as among the black 
rocks at Delphi. 1 lay on ifiy hack in the boat, Anastasia leaned against 
me, and the stars above us shone brighter than’ the lamps in our church. 
They were the same stars, and they stood exactly in the same positions 
above me, as when I had sat in front of our hut at Delphi; and at last 
I almost fancied I was back there. Suddenly there was a splash in the 
wate^ and the boat rocked violently. I cried out in horror, for Anastasia 
had fallen into the water; but in a moment Aphtanides had sprung in 
after her, and was holding her up to me! "We dried her clothes as well 
aa wo could, remaining on the water till they were dry; for no one was 
to know what a fright we had had for our little adopted sister, in whose 
life Aphtaifldes now had a part. 

The summer come. The sun burned so hot that the leaves turned 
yellpw on the trees. I thought of our cool mountains, and of the 
nesh water they cpntaincd; my mother, too, longed for them; and on© 
evening we wandered home. What peace, what silence! We walked 
on through the thick thyme, still fragrant though the sun had scorched 
its leaves. Not a single herdsman did we meet, not one solitaiy hut did 
we pass. Everything was quiet and deserted; but a shooting star 
announced that in heaven there was yet life. I know not if the clear 
blue air gleamed with ligiht of its own, or if the radiance came from the 
stars; but we could see the outlines of the mountains quite plainly. 
My mother lighted a fire, roasted some roots she had brought with her, 
and 1 and my little sister slept among the thyme, without fear of the 
ugly Smidraki,* from whose throat fire spurts forth, or of the wolf and 
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jackal; for my mother sat beside us, and I considered her. presence 
protection enough for us. 

We reached our ol<l homo; but the hut -was a heap of mins, and a 
new one had to be built. A few women lent my mother their aid, and 
in a lew days walls vrere raised, and covered with a new roof of olivt» 
brandies. Jily mother made many bottle-eases of bark and skins; 1 
kept tlie little flock of the pi'iests,* and Anasiusit^ and the little tortoises 
were my playmates. 

Once we had a visit from our belove^ Aphtanides, who said he had 
^atly longed to see us, and who* stayed with us two whole happy 
days. 

A month afteryrards he came again, and told us that he was going in 
a ship to Corfu and Patras, but must bid us good bye firht; and he had 
brought a large fish for our mother. He had a great deal to tell, not 
only of the fishermen yonder in the Gulf of Lepanto, but also of 
Kings and heroes, who had once possessed Greece, just as the Turks 
possess it npw. 

I have seen a bud on a rose bush gradually unfold in days and weeks, 
till it became a rose, and hung there in its beauty, before I was aware 
how large and beautiful and red it had become | and the same thing 1 
now i»w in Anastasia. She was now a'"beautiful grown girl, ana X 
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bad become a stout stripling The wolf*skins that cohered mj mother's 
and Anastasia's bed, 1 had myself taken from wolves that had fallen 
beneath ray shots. 

Years had gone by, when one evening Aphtanides came in, slender 
as a reed, strong and .brown, lie kissed us all, and had much to tell of 
the fortifications of Malta, of the great ocean, and of the marvellous 
sepulchres of Egypt. It sounded strange as a legend of the priests, and 
1 looked up to him with a kind of veneration. 

“ How much you know! ” I exclaimed; “ what wonders you can tell 
of!” 

“ But you have told me the fiuest thing, after all,” he replied. “ You 
told mo of a Hung that has nevgr been out of ray thoughts—of the good 
old custom of the bond of friendship, a custom I should like to follow. 
Brother, let you and T go to church, as your father and Anastasia’s 
went before ns: your sister Anastasia is the most beautiful and most 
innocent of girls; she shall consecrate us 1 No people has such grand 
old customs as we Greeks.” 

Anastasia blushed like a young rose, and luy mother kissed Aph> 
tanides. 

A couple of miles from our house, there where loose earth lies on the 
hill and a few scattered tret's give a shelter, stood the little church; a 
silver lamp hung in front of tlie altar. 

I had put on my best clothes: the white fustanella fell in rich folds 
round my hips, th^ red jacket fitted tight and close, the tassel on my 
fez cap was silver, and in my girdle gleamed a knife and my pistols. 
Aphtanides was clad in the blue garb worn by Greek sailors; on his 
chest hung a silver plate with the figure of the Virgin Mary ; his scarf 
was as costly as those worn by rich lords. Every one could see that we 
were about to go through a solemtf ceremony. We stepped into the 
little simple church, where tho evening sunlight, streaming through the 
door, gleamed on the burning lump and the jiictures on golden ground. 
We knelt down on the altar steps, and Anastasia came before us. A 
long white garment hung loose over her graceful form ; on her w*hite 
neck and bosom hung a chain, covered with old and new coins, forming 
a kind of collar. Her black hair was fastened in a knot, and confined 
by a head-dress made of silver and gold coins that had been found in 
an old temple.. No Greek girl had more beautiful ornaments than she. 
Her countenance glowed, and her eyes were like two stars. 

We all three prayed silently; and then she said to us, 

“ WUl you be friends in life and in death ? ” 

“ Yes,”’we replied. 

“ Will you, whatever may happen, remember this: my brother is a 
part of myse]£ My secrets are his, my happiness is his. Self-sacrifice, 
patience—everything in me belongs to him as to me P ” 

And we again answered, ** Yes.” 

Then she joined ^our hands and kissed us on the forehead, and we 
again prayed adently. Then the priest came through the doer near the 
alWi and blessed us all three; and a song, sung by the other holy inep. 
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Bounded from behind the altar screen,'and tbe bond of eternal fnendship 
was concluded. 'When we rose, 1 saw mj mother standing by the church 
door weeping heartily. 

How cheerful it was now, in our lifctle hut, and by the springs of 
Delphi I On the evening before his departure, Aphtanides sat thought¬ 
ful with me on the declivity of a mountain; his arm was flimg roimd 
my waist, and mine was round his neck: we spoke of tbe sorrows of 
Oreece, and of the men whom the country could trust. Every thought 
of our souls lay clear before each of us, and I seized his hand. 

‘‘ One thing thou must still know, one thing that till now has been a 
secret between myself and Heaven. My whole soul is filled with love! 
with a love stronger than the love I bear to my mother and to thee! ” 

‘‘And whom do you love? ” asked Aphtanides, and his face and neck 
grew red as lire. 

“ 1 love Anastasia,** 1 replied—and his hand trembled in mine, and 
he became pale as a corpse. 1 saw it; I understood the cause; and 1 
believe hand trembled. I bent towards him, kissed his forehead, 
and whispered, “ I have never spoktm of it to her, and perhaps she does 
not love me. Brother, think of this; 1 liavc seen her daily; she has 
grown up beside me, and has become a part of my soul I ’* 

“ And she shall be thine! *’ he exclaimed,* “ thine! I may not de¬ 
ceive thee, nor will I do so. I also love her ; hut to-morrow I depart. 
In a year we shall see each other once more, and then you will be 
married, will you not ? 1 have a little gold of my own: it shall be thine'. 
Thou must, thou shalt take it.*’ 

And we wandered home silently across the mountains. It was late 
in the evening when we stood at my mother’s door. 

Anastasia held the lamp upwards as we entered: my mother was not 
there. She gazed at Aphtanides with a beautifully mournful gaze. 

“ To-morrow you are going from us,” she said: “ i am very sorry 
for it.” • 

“ Sorry! ** he repeated, and in his voice there seemed a trouble as 
great as the grief 1 myself felt. 1 could .not speak, but he seized her 
hand, and said, “ Our brother yonder loves you, and he is dear to you, 
is he not ? His very silence is a proof of his affection.” 

Anastasia trembl^ and burst into tears. Then 1 saw no one hut 
her, thought of none but her, and threw my arms round her, and saidt 
“ I love thee! ” She pressed her lips to mine, and fiung her arms round 
my neck; but the lamp had fallen to the ground, and all was dark 
around us—dark as in the heart of poor .Aphtanides. 

Before daybreak he rose, kissed us all, said jEarewell, and went sway. 
He had given all his money to my mother for us. Anastasia was my 
betrothed, and a few days afterwards she became my wife. 
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Ik a narrow crooked street, araonn; other abodes of poverty, stood 
an especially narrow and tall house built of timber, which time had 
knocked about in such fashion that it seemed to be out of ioint in every 
direction, Tlie house was inhabited by poor people, and the deepest 
poverty was aj)parent in the garret lodging in the gable, where, in front 
of the only window, hung an t>ld bout birdcage, which had not even a 
proper water-glass, but only a Bottle-neck reversed, with a cork stuck in 
the mouth, to do duty for one. An tdd maid stood by the window; she 
had hung tlie cage with green chickwcod; and a little chafHnch hopped 
. from perch to perch, and sang and twittered merrily enough. 

“ Yes, it’s all very well for you to sing,” said the Bottle-neck ; that 
is to say, it did not pronounce the words as we can speak them, for a 
bottle-neck can’t speak ; but that’s what he tliought to iiimself in his 
own mind, like when wo peojile talk quietly to ourselves. “ Yes, it ’a all 
very well for you to sing, you that have all your limbs uninjured. You 
ought to feel what it *s like to lose one’s body, and to have only mouth 
and neck left, and to bef hampered w'ith work into the bargain, as in 
my case; and then 1 ’m sure you would not sing. But after all it is well 
that there should be somebody at least who is merry. I ’ve no reason 
to sing, and, moroover, 1 can’t sing. Yes, when I was a whole bottle, I 
sang out well if they rubbed me with a cork. They used to call me a 
perfect lark, a magnificent lark! Ah, when I was out at a picnic with 
the tanner’s family, and his daughter was betrothed! Yes, I remember 
it as if it bad happened only yesterday. I have gone through a great 
deal, when I come to recollect. 1 ’ve been in the fire and the water, 
have been deep in the black earth, and have mounted higher than most 
of the others; and now I’m hanging here, outside the birdcage, in the 
air and the sunshine! Oh, it would be quite worth while to hear my 
history; but 1 don’t speak aloud of it, because 1 can’t.” 

And now the Bottle-neck told its story, which was sufficiently re¬ 
markable. It told the story to itself, or only thought it in its own mind; 
and the little bird sang bis song merrily, and down in the street there 
was driving and hurrying, and every one thought of his own afiairs, or 
perhaps of nothing at all; and only the Bottle-neck thought. It thought 
of the flaming furnace in the manufactory, where it had been blown into 
life; it still remembered that it had been quite warm, that it had glanced 
into the hissing furnace, the home of its origin, and had felt a great 
desire to leap directly back again; but that gradually it had become 
cooler, and had been very comfortable in the place to which it was taken. 
Tt had stood in a rank with a whole regiment of brothers and sisters, all 
Out of the same furnace; some of them had certainly been blown into 
champagne bottles, and others into beer bottles, and that makes a dif> 
ferenee. Later, out in the world, it may well happen that a beer bottle 
may^contain the most predous wine, and a champagne bottle be pied 
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with blacking; but even in decay there is always something left by 
which people can see what one has been—nobility is nobility, even when 
filled with blacking. 

All the bottles were packed up, and our bottle was among them. At 
that time it did not think to finish its career as a bottle-neck, or that it 
should work its way up to be a bird's glass, which is always an honour¬ 
able thing, for one is of some consequence, after all. Ine bottle did 
not again behold the light of day till it was unpacked with the other 
bottles in the cellar of the wine merchant, and rinsed out for the first 
time; and that was a strange sensation. There it lay, empty and without 
a cork, and folt strangely unwell, as if it wanted something, it could not 
tell what. At last it was filled with good costly wine, and was provided 
with a cork, and sealed down. A ticket w’as placed on it marked “ firsj; 
quality; *’ and it felt as if it had carried off the first prize at an exami¬ 
nation ; for, you see, the wine was good and the bottle was good. When 
one is young, that’s the time fur poetry! There was a singing and 
sounding within it, of things which it could not understand—of green 
sunny mountains, whereon the grape grows, where many vino dressers, 
men and women, sing and danco and rejoice. “Ah, how beautiful is 
life! “ ’ Tliere was a singing and sounding of all this in the bottle, as in 
a young poet’s brain; and many a youn^ poeffdoes not understand the 
meaning of the song that is within liim. 

One morning the bottle was bought, for the tanner’s apprentice was 
dispatched for a bottle of wdne—“ of the best.” And now it vrus put in 
the provision basket, with ham and cheese and sausages; the finest 
butter and the best bread were put into the basket too—the tanner’s 
daughter herself packed it. She was young and very pretty; her brown 
eyes laughed, and round her mouth played a smile os elegant as that in 
her eyes. She had delicate hands, beautifully white, and her neck was 
whiter still; you saw at once that she was one of the most beautiful 
girls in the town: and still she was not engaged. • 

The provision basket was in the lap of the young girl when the 
family drove out into the forest. The bottle-neck looked out from the 
folds of the white napkin. There was red wax upon the cork, and the 
bottle looked straight into the girl’s face. It also looked at the young 
sailor who sat next to the girl. lie was a friend of old days, the son of 
the portrait painter. Quite lately he had passed with honour through 
his examination as mate, and to-morrow he was to sail away in a ship, 
far off to a distant land. There had been much talk of this while the 
basket was being' packed; and certainly the eyes and mouth of the 
tanner’s pretty daughter did not wear a very joyous expression just then. 

The young people sauntered through the green wood, and talked to 
one another. What were they talking of? No, the bottle could not 
hear that, for it was in the provision basket. A long time passed befbre 
it was drawn forth; but when that happened, there bad been pleasafft 
things going on, for all were langhing, and the tanner’s daughter 
laughed too; but sbe spoke less than before, and her cheeks glowed like 
two roses. 
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The fatlier took the full bottle and the porkscrew in his hand. Yes, 
it *8 a strange thing to be drawn thus, the first time! The Bottle-neck 
could never afterwards forget that imnressive moment; and indeed there 
was quite a convulsion wiliiiu him when the cork flew out, and a great 
throbbing as the wine poured forth into the glasses. 

“ Health to the betrothed pair! ” cried the papa. And every glass 
was emptied to the dregs, and the young mate kissed his beautiful bride. 

“ Happiness and blessing! ” said the two old people, the father and 
mother. And the young niau filled the glasses again. 

“Safe return, and a wedding this day next year!” he cried; and 
when the glasses were emptied, lie took the bottle, raised it on high, and 
said, “ Thou hast been present at the happiest day of my life, thou shalt 
nev^er serve another! ” 

And so saying, lie hurled it high into the air. The tanner’s daughter 
did not then think that she should see the bottle fly again; and yet it 
was to be so. It then fell into the thick reeds on the margin of a little 
woodland lake; and the Bottle-neck could remember quite plainly how 
it lay there for some time. 

“ 1 gave them wine, and they gave me marsh water,” he said; “ but 
it was all meant for the best.” 

He could no longer sdo the betrothed couple and the cheerful old 
people; but for a long time he could hear them rejoicing and singing. 
Then at last came two peasant boys, and looked into the reeds; they 
spied out the bottle, and took it u]); and now it was provided for. 

At their ho'iie, in the wooden cottage, the eldest of three brothers, 
who was a sailor, and about to start on a long voyage, had been the 
day before to take lt‘ave. The mother was just engaged in packing up 
various things he was to take with him upon his journey, and whiph the 
father was going to carry into the town that evening to see his son once 
more, to give him a farewell greeting from the lad’s mother and himself, 
and a little bottle of medicated brandy had already been wrapped up 
in a parcel, when the boys came in with the larger and stronger bottle 
W'hich they had found, l^iis bottle would hold more than the little one, 
and they pronounced that the brandy would be capital for a bad diges¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it was mixed with medical herbs. The draught that 
was now poured into the buttle was not so goo4 as the red wine with 
wluch it had once been tilled; these w'ere bitter drops, but even these 
are sometim^B good. The new big bottle was to go, aud not the little 
one; aud so the bottle went travelling again. It was taken on board 
for Peter Jensen, in the very same ship in which the young mate sailed. 
But he did not see the bottle; and, indeed, he would not have known 
it, or thought It was the same ope out of which they had drunk a he^th 
to tlie betrothed pair and to his own happy return.. 

Certainly it had no longer wine to give, but still ,it contained eome- 
thing that was just as good. Accordingly, whenever Peter Jensen 
brought it out, it was dubbed by hia messmates The Apotbecarv. It 
contained the l^t medicine, memcine that strengthened the weak,, and 
it gave liberally so long as it had a drop left. That was a pleasant time, 
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and the bottle Kang wlieii it was rubbed with the cork; and it was called 
the Great Lark, “ l\?ter Jensen’s Lark.” 

Long days and months rolled on, and the bottle already stood empty 
in a corner, when it happened—whether on the passage out or home the 
bottle could not tell, for it had never been ashore—that a storm arose; 
great waves came careering along, darkly and heavily, and lifted and 
tossed the ship to and fro. The mainmast was^ shivered, and a wave 
started one of the planks, and the pumps oecarne useless. It was black 
night. The ship sank; but at the last moment the young mate wrote 
on a leaf of paper, “ God’s will be done!' We are siiiking ! ” He wrote 
the name of his betrothed, and his own name, and that of the ship, and 
put the leaf in an empty bottle that happened to be at hand: he corked 
it firmly down, and threw it out into the foaming sea. He knew not 
that it was the .very bottle from which the goblet of joy and hope had 
once been filled for him; and now it was tossing on toe waves with his 
last greeting and the message of death. 

The ship sank, and the crew sank with her. The bottle sped on like 
a bird, for it bore a heart, a loving letter, within itself. And the sun 
rose and set; and the bottle felt as at the time when it first came into 
being in the red gleaming oven—it felt a strong desire to leap back into 
the %ht. ^ « 

It experienced calms and fresh storms; but it was burled 
xoek, and was devoured by no shark; and thus it drifted on for a year 
and a day, sometimes towards the north, sometiines towards the south, 
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just as the current carried it. Beyond this it was its own master, but 
one may grow tired even of that. 

The written page, the last farewell of the bridegroom to his betrothed, 
would only bring sorrow if it came into her hands; but where were the 
hands, so white and delicate, which hud once spread the cloth on tht 
fresh grass in tho green wood, on the betrothal day ? VVliere was the 
tanner’s daughter? Yes, wht*re was the land, and which land might be 
nearest to lier dwelling? The bottle knew not; it drove onward and 
onward, and was at last tired of wandering, because that W’as not in its 
way ; but yet it had to travel until at last it came to land—to a strange 
land. It understood not a word of what was spoken here, for this was 
not the language it had heard 8])oken before; and one loses a good deal 
if one (loos not understand the language. 

Tlu‘ bottle? was'iish(?d out and e.\amined on all sides. The leaf of 
paper within it was discovered, and taken out, and turned over and over, 
but the j)(!ople did not understand what was written thereon. They saw 
that the bottle must have been thrown ov(‘rboard, and that something 
'about this wras written on the paper, but what were the words ? That 
question remained unanswered, and the paper was put back into the 
bottle, and the latter was deposited iu a great cupboard in a great room 
in a great house. ^ 

'Whenever strangers came, the paper was brought out and turned 
over and over, so that the insen[)rion, which was only written iu pencil, 
bccanio more and more illegible, so that at last no one could see that 
there were letters (in it. And for a whole year more the bottle remained 
standing in the cupboard; and tbtm it wuis put into tho loft, where it 
became covered with dust and cobw'ebs. Ah, how often it thought of 
tho better days, the times when it had poured forth red wine iu the 
^reen wood, when it had been rocked on the waves of the sea, and w'hen 
it- had carried a secret, a letter, a parting sigh, .safely enclosed in its 
bosom. 

For full twenty years it stood up in the loft; and it might have re¬ 
mained there longer, but that the house was to be rebuilt. The roof 
was taken off, and then the bottle was noticed, and they spoke about 
it, but it did not understand their language; for one cannot learn a 
language by being shut up iu a loft, even if one stays there twenty years. 

“ If 1 had been down in the room,” thought the Bottle, 1 might 
have ieaimed it.** 

It was now washed and rinsed, and indeed this was requisite. It felt 
imite transparent and fresh, and as if its youth had beini renewed in 
this its old f^e; but the paper it had carried so faithfully had been 
destroyed in toe washing. 

The bottle was filled with seeds, though it scarcely knew what tb^ 
were. It was corked and well wrapped up. No light nor lantern was 
it vouchsafed to behold, much less the sun or the moon^ and yet, it 
thought, when one goes on a journey one ought to see something; but 
though it saw nothing, it did what was most important—^it travelled to 
the ^ce of its destination, and was there unpackeil. 
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“Wbat trouble tbey have taken over yon tier with that bottle!” it 
heard people say; “ aaid yet it is most likely broken.” But it was not 
broken. 

The bottle understood every word that was now said; this was the 
language it had heard at the furnace, and at tho wdne merchant’s, and 
in the forest, and in the ship, the only good old language it understood: 
it bad come back home, and the language was ns a salutation of welcome 
to it. For very joy it felt ready to jump out of people’s hands; hardly 
did it notice that its cork had been drawn, and that it had been emptied 
and carried into the cellar, to be placed there and forgotten. Tliere’s 
no place like home, even if it’s in a cellar! It never occurred to the 
bottle to think luw long it would lie there, for it felt comfortable, and 
accordingly lay there for yours. At last ])eople came down into the 
cellar to carry oft' all the bottles, and ours anioJig the rest. 

Out in the garden there was a great festival. Flaming lamps hnng 
like garlands, and paper lanterns shone transparent, like great tulips. 
The evening was lovely, the weather slili and clear, the stars twinkled; 
it was the tinie of the new moon, but in reality the whole moon could 
be seen as a bluish grey disc wdth a golden rim round half its surface, 
which was a very beautiful sight for those who had good eyes. 

The illumination extended even to the illost retired of the garden 
walks; at least so much of it, that one could find one’s w^ay there. 
Among the leaves of the hedges stood bottles, with a light in each; and 
among them was also tho bottle we know, and whisli was destined one 
day to finish its career as a bottle-neck, a bird’s drinking-glass. Every¬ 
thing here appeared lovely to our bottle, for it was once more in the 
green wood, amid joy and feasting, and heard song and music, and the 
noise aud murmur of a crowd, especially in that part of the garden 
where the lamps blazed and the paper lanterns disj)layed their many 
colours. Thus it stood, in a distant w'alk certainly, but that made it 
the more important; for it bore its light, and vyas at once ornamental 
and useful, and that is as it should be: in such an hour one forgets 
twenty years spent in a loft, and it is right one should do so. 

There passed close to it a pair, like the pair ^ho had walked together 
long ago m the wood, the sailor and the tanner’s daughter; the bottle 
seemed to experience all that over again. In the garden were walking 
not only the guests, but other people who were allowed to view all the 
splendour; and among these latter came an old maid who seemed to 
stand alone in the world. She was just thinking, like the bottle, of the 
green wood, and of a young betrothed pair—of a pair which concerned 
her very nearly, a pair in which she had an interest, and of which she 
bad been a part in that happiest hour of her life—the boitf one never 
forgets, if one should become ever so old a maid. But she did not know 
onr bottle, nor did the bot^e recognize the old maid: it is thus we pass 
each other in the world, meeting again and again, as these two met, now 
that they were together a^in in the same town. 

From the garden the bottle was dispatched once more to the wine 
merchant’s, vmere it was filled with wine, and sold to the aeronaut, who 
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was to make an ascent in his balloon on the following Sundajr. A great 
crowd had assembled to witness the sight; military music had been 
provided, and many other preparations had been made. The bottle saw 
everything from a baskcit in wliit-h it lay next to a live rabbit, which 
latter was quite bewildered because he knew he was to be taken up into 
the air, and let down again in a parachute; but the bottle knew nothing 
of the “ up ” or the “ down ; ” it only saw the balloon swelling up bigger 
and bigger, and at last, wlien it could swell no more, beginning to rise, 
and to grow more and more restless. The ropes that held it were cut, 
and the huge machine floated aloft w'ith the a<\ronaut and the basket 
containing the bottle and the rabbit, and the music sounded, and ail the 
people cried, “Ifurrah ! ” 

“ This is a wonderful passage, up into the air ! ” thought the Bottle; 

this is a new way of sailing; at any rate, up here wc cannot strike 
upon anything.” 

Thousands of people gazed up at the balloon, and the old maid looked 
up at it also; she stood at the open window of the garivt, in W'hich 
hung the cage with the little ch a flinch, who had no water-glass as yet, 
but was obliged to be content with an old cup. In the window stood 
a myrtle in a pot; and it liad been piit a little aside that it might not 
fall out, for the old maid ‘.vas leaning out of the window to look, and 
she distinctly saw the aeronaut in the balloon, and how he let down the 
rabbit in the parachute, and then drank to the health of all the s])ectator8, 
and at length hurled the bottle high in the air; she never thought that 
this was the identical bottle which she had already once seen thrown 
aloft in honour of her and of her friend on the day of rejoicing in the 
green wood, in the time of her youth. 

The bottle had no resnite for thought, for it was quite startled at 
thus suddenly reaching the highest point in its career. iSteejiles and 
roofs lay far, far beneath, and the people looked like mites. 

But now it began to dcseend with a much more rapid fall than that 
of the rabbit; the bottle threw somersaults in the air, and felt quite 
young, and miite free and unfettered; and yet it was half full of wine, 
though it did not remain so long. AVliat a journey ! The sun shone on 
the bottle, all the people were looking at it; the balloon was already far 
away, and soon the bottle was far away too, for it fell upon a roof and 
broke; but the pieces had ^ot such an impetus that they could not stop 
themselves, but went jumping and rolling on till they came down into 
the courtyard and lay there in smaller pieces yet; the Bottle-neck only 
managed to keep whole, and that w'as cut olf as clean as if it had been 
done with a diamond. 

“ That would do capitally for a bird-glass,” said the cellarmen; "but 
they bad neither a bira nor a cage; and to expect them to provide both 
because they had found a bottle-neck that might be mode available for 
a glass, would have been expecting too much; but the old maid in the 
garret, perhaps it might be useful to her; and now the Bottle-neck was 
taken up to her, and was provided with a cork. The part that had been 
uppermost was now turnra downwards, as often happens when changes 
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take place; fresh water was poured into it, and it was fastened to the 
cage of the little bird, which sang and twittered right merrily. 

“ Yes, it *8 very well for you to sing,” said the Bottle>neck. 

And it was considered remarkable fur having been in the balloon—for 
that was all they knew of its history. Now it hung there as a bird-gloss, 
and heard the murmuring and noise of the people in the street below, 
and also the words of the old maid in the room within. An old friend 
had just come to visit her, and they talked—not of the Bottle-neck, but 
about the myrtle in the window. 

“ No, you certainly must not ^end a dollar for your daughter’s bridal 
wreath,” said the old maid. ” 'S^ou slitdl have a beautiful little nosegay 
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from me, full of blossoms. Do you see how sjjlendidly that tree has 
come on ? yes, that has been raised from a spray of the myrtle you gave 
me on the day after , my betrothal, and from which 1 was to have made 
my own wreath when the year was past; but that day never came! Tiie 
eyes closed that were to have been my joy and delight through life. In 
the depths of the sea he sleeps sweetly, my dear one! The myrtle has 
become an old tree, and 1 become a yet older woman; -and when it faded 
at last, I took the last green shoot, and planted it in the ground, and it 
has become a great tree; and now at length the myrtle will serve at the 
wedding—as a wreath for your daughter.” ^ . 

There were tears in the eyes of thd old maid. She spoke of the 
beloved of her youth, of their betrothal in the wood; many thoughts 
came to her, but the thought never came, that quite close to her, before 
the very window, vras a remembrance of those times—the neck of the 
bottle which had shoufted for joy when the cork flew out with a bang on 
the betrothal day. But the Bottle-neck did not recognize her, for he was 
not listening to what this old maid said—and still that was because be 
was thinking of her. 





































IB AND CHRISTINE. 


Not far from tho clear stream Gudenau, in North Jutland, in the 
forest which extends by its banks and far into the country, a great 
ridge of land rises and stretches along like a wall through the wood. 
By this ridge, westvrard, stands a farm-house, surrounded by poor land; 
the sandy soil is seen through the spare rye and wheat-ears that grow 
upon it. Some years have elapsed since the time of which we speak. 
The people who lived here cultivated the fields, and moreover kept three 
sheej), a pig, and two oxen; in faet, they supported themselves quite 
comloriahly, for they had enough to live on if they took things as they 
came. Indeed, tluy could have managed to save enough to keep two 
horses; but, like tho other peasants of the neighbourhood, they said, 
“ The horse eats itself up ” — that is to say, it (‘ais as much as it earns. 
Jeppo-diins cultivated his field in summer. In the winter he made 
wooden shoos, and then he had an assistant, a journeyman, who under¬ 
stood as well as ho himself did how to make the wooden shoes strong, 
and light, and graceful. They carved shoos and spoons, and that brought 
in money. It would have been wronging tho Jc*])pe-Jan8e8 to call them 
poor people. ' 

Little I b, a boy’seven years old, tlie only child of the family, would 
sit by, looking at the workmen, cutting at a stick, and occasionally 
cutting his finger. * But one day Ib succeeded so well with two pieces 
of wood, that they really looked like little wooden shoes; and these he 
wanted to give to little Christine. And wdio was little Christine? She 
was the boatman’s daughter, and was graceful and delicate as a gentle¬ 
man’s child; had she boon differently dressed, no one would have imagined 
that she came out of tlie hut on the neighbouring heath. There lived 
her father, w’ho was a widower, and supported himself by carrying fire¬ 
wood in his gn^at boat out of the forest to the estate of Silkeborg, with 
its great eel-pond and eel-weir, and sometimes even to the distant little 
town of Banders. He had no one who could take care of little Chris¬ 
tine, and therefore tho child was almost always with him in his boat, or 
in the forest among the heath plants and barberry bushes. Sometimes, 
when he had to go as for as the town, he would bring little Christine, 
who was a year younger than lb, to stay at the Jeppe-J^es. 

Ib and Christine agreed very well in every particular: they divided 
their bread and berries when they were hungry, they dug in the ground 
together for treasures, and they ran, and crept, and played about every¬ 
where. And one day they ventured together up the high ridge, and a 
long way into the forest; once they found a few snipe’s eggs there,' and 
that was a great event for them. 

lb had never been on the heath where Christine’s father lived, nor 
had he ever been on the river. But even this was to happen; for 
Christine’s father once invited him to go with them, and on the evening 
before the excursion, he followed the boatman oVer the hea^ to the 
house of the latter. 
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Next morning early, the two children were sitting high up on the 
pile of firewood in the boat, eating bread and whistleberries. Chris¬ 
tine’s father and his assistant propelled the boat with staves. Tliey bad 
the current with them, and swiftly they glided’down the stimm, through 
the lakes it forms in its (course, and which sometimes seemed shut in by 
reeds and water plants^ though there was always room fur them to p;i8s, 
and though the old trees bent quite forward over the water, and the old 
oaks bent down their bare branches, as if tliey had turned up their 
sleeves, and wonted to show their knotty naked arms. Old elder trees, 
which the stream had washed away from the bank, clung with their 
fibrous roots to the bottom of the stream, and looked like little wooded 
islands. The water-lilies rocked themselves on the river. It was a 
splendid excursion; and at last they came to the great cel-weir, where 
tne water rushed through the flood-gates; and lb and Christine thought 
this was beautiful to behold. 

In those days there was no manufactory there, nor was there any 
town: only the old great farm-yard, with its scanty ticlds, with few 
servants and a few head of cattle, could be seen there; and the rushing 
of the water through the weir and the cry of the wild ducks were tiie 
only signs of life in iSilkeborg. After the firewood lind been unloaded, 
the father of Christine bought a whole buiidHo of cels and a slaughtered 
sucking-pig, and all was ]mt into a basket and ])]ac'od in the stem of tlu‘ 
boat. Then they went back again np the stream; but the wind was 
favourable, and when the sails were hoisted it w;^s as good as if two 
hqrses had been harnessed to the boat. 

When they had arrived at a point in the stream where tlie assistant- 
boatman dwelt, a little way from the bank, the boat was moored, and 
the two men landed, after exhorting the children to sit still. Hut the 
children did not do that, or at least they obeyed only for a very short 
time. They must be peeping into the basket in which the eels and the 
sucking-pig had been, placed, and they must needs pull the sucking-pig 
out, and take it m their hands, and feel and touch it all over; and as 
both wanted to hold it at the same time, it came to pass that they let it 
fall into the water, and the sucking-pig drilled away with the stream — 
and here was a terrible event! 

Ib jumped ashore, and ran a little distance along the bank, and Cliris- 
tine sprang after him. 

Take me with you I ” she cried. 

And in a few minutes they were deep in the thicket, and could no 
longer see either the boat or the bank. They ran on a little farther, 
and then Christine fell down on the ground and began to cry; but Ib 
picked her up. 

“ Follow me! ’* he cried. “ Tonder lies the house.” 

But the house was not yonder. They wandered on and on, over the 
ary, rustling, last year’s leaves, and over fallen branches that crackled 
beneath their feet. Soon they heard a loud piercing scream. .They 
stood still and listened, and presently the scream of an eagle sounded 
through the wood. It was an ugly scream, and they were frightened at 
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it; but before them, in the thick wood, the most beautiful blueberms 
grew in wondertul profusion. They were so inviting that the children 
could not do otherwise than stop; and they lingered for some time, 
eating the blueberries till they had quite blue mouths and blue cheeks. 
Now again they heard the cry they had heard before. 

“ We shall gef into trouble about the pig,” said Christine. 

Come, let lip go to our house,” said lb; “ it is here in the wood.” 

And they went forward. They* presently came to a wood,^but it did 
not lead tliem home; and darkness came on, and they were afraid. The 
wonderful stillness that reigned around was interrupted now and then 
by the shrill cries of the great horrid owl and of the birds that were 
straqge to them. At last they both lost themselves in a thicket. Chris¬ 
tine cried, and Tb cried too; and after they had bemoaned themselves 
for a time, they threw themselves down on the dry leaves, and went fast 
asleep. 

The sun w'as high in the heavens when the two children awoke. They 
were cold; but in the neighbourhood of this resting-place, on the hill, 
the sun shone through the trees, and there they thought they would 
warm themselves; arid from there lb fancied they would be able to see 
his parents’ house. But tliey were far away from the house in question, 
in quite another part of I'le forest. They clambered tathe top of the 
rising ground, and found themselves on the sununit of a slope running 
dow'n to the margin of a transparent lake. They could see fish in great 
numbers in the pure water illumined by the sun’s rays. This spectacle 
was quite a sudden surprise for them; but close beside them grew a put 
bush covered with the finest nuts; and now they picked the nuts, and 
cracked them, and ate the delicate young kernels, which had only just 
become perfect. But there was another surprise and another fright in 
store for them. Out of the thicket stepped a tall old woman: her face 
was quite brown, and her hair was deep black and shining. The whites 
of her eyes gleamed like a negro’s; on her back she carried a bundle, 
and in her hand she bore a knotted stick. 8he was a gipsy. The chil¬ 
dren did not at once understand what she said. She brought three nuts 
out of her pocket, and told them that in these nuts the most beautiful, 
the loveliest things were hidden, for they were wishing-nuts. 

lb looked at her, and slie seemed so friendly, that he plucked up 
courage and asked her if she wotild give him the nuts; and the woman 
^ave '^em to him, and gathered some more for herself, a whole pocket- 
full, from the nut bush. 

And lb and Christine looked at the wishing-nuts with great eyes> 

“ Is there a carriage with a pair of horses in this nut ? ” be asked. 

“Yes, there’s a golden carriage with two horses,” answered the 
woman. 

“ Then give me the nut,” said little Christine. 

And lb gave it to her, and the strange woman tied it in her pocket- 
handkerchief for her. 

^ “ Is there in this nut a pretty little neckerchief, like the one Chris¬ 
tine wests round her neck r ” inquired lb. 
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“ There are ten neckerchiefs in it,” answered the woman. “ There 
are beautiful dresses in it, and stockings, and a hat with a veil.” 

” Then I will have that one too,” cried little Christine. 

And Ib gave her the second nut also. The third was a little black 
thing. 

" That one you can keep,” said Chzistine; " and it is a pretty one 
too.” 

** What is in it ? ” inquired Ib. 

“The beet of all things for you,” replied the gipsy woman. 

And Ib held the nut very tight. The woman promised to lead the 
children into the right path, that they might find their waj home; 
and now they went forward, certainly in quite a different direction from 
the path they should, have followed. But that is no reason why we 
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flbould suspect the gipsy woman of wanting to steal the children. In 
the wild wood-path they met the forest baiiift’, who knew lb-; and by 
his help, Ib and Christine both arrived at home, where their friends 
had been very anxious about them. They were pardoned and forgiven, 
although they lind indeed both deserved “to get into trouble;” firstly, 
because they had let the sucking-pig fall into the water, and secondly, 
because they had run away. 

Christine w’as taken back to her father on the heath, and Ib remained 
in the farm-house on the margin of the W0(kI by the great ridge. The 
first thing he did in the evening was to bring forth out of his pocket 
the little black nut,'in whicli “the beat thing of all” was said to be 
enclosed. lie jdaced it carefully in the crack of the door, and then shut 
the door so as to breal< t]u^ nut; but there wjui not much kernel in it. 
The nut Jo<»ive(l as if it were filled wilh tobacco or black rich earth; it 
was w'hat we call hollow, or wonn-eafon. 

“Yes, tliat’s exactly wiiat I thought,” said lb. “ITow could the 
very best thing be contained in tliis little nnt ? And Christine vrill get 
pist as little out of her two nuts, and will have neither line clothes nor 
the golden carriage.” 


And winter came on, anxl the new year began; indeed, several years 
went by. 

Ib was at last to be confirmed; and for this reason lie went during 
a whole winter to, the clergy man, far away in the nearest village, to 
prepare. About this time the boatman one ilay visited lb’s parents, 
and told them that Christine was now going into service, and that she 
had been really fortunate in getting a remarkably good place, and falling 
into worthy hands. 

“ Only think! ” he said; “ she is going to the rich innkeeper’s, in the 
inn*at llerning, far towards the west, many miles from here. She is to 
assist the hostess in keeping the bouse; and afterwards, if she takes to 
it well, and stays to be confirmed there, the people are going to adopt 
lier 08 their own daughter.” 

And Ib and Christine took leave of one another. People called them 
“ the betrothed and at pni*ting, the girl showed lb that slie had still 
the two nuts which he hau given her long ago-, during their wanderings 
in the forest; and she told him, moreover, that in a dra>ver she h^ 
carefully kept the little wooden shoes which he had carved as a present 
for her m their childish days. And thereupon they parted. 

Ib was confirmed. But he remained in bis mother’s house, for he 
had become a clever maker of wooden shoes, and in summer he looked 
after the field. He did it all alone, for his mother kept no farm-servant, 
and his father bad died long ago. 

Only seldom he got news of Christine from some passing postillion 
or eel-fisher. But she was well off at the rich innkeeper’s; and after 
she had been confirmed, she wrote a letter to her father, and sent a 
kind message to Ib. and bis mother; and in the letter there was men¬ 
tion made of certain linen garments and a fine new gown, whick Chris- 
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tiiie had received os a present IFrom her employers. This was certainly 
good news. 

Next spring, there was a knock one day at the door of our lb’s old* 
mother, and behold, the boatman and Christine stepped into the room. 
She had come on a visit to spend a day: a carriage had to come from 
the Heming 1 nn to the next village, and she had taken tlie opportunity 
to see her friends once again. She looked as handsome as a real lady, 
and she had a pretty gown on, which had been well sewn, and made 
expressly for her. There she stood, in grand array, and lb was in his 
working clothes. He could not utter a word: ho certainly seized her 
hand, and held* it fast in his own, ard was heartily glad ; but he could 
not get his tongue to obey him. Christine was not embarrassed, how¬ 
ever, for she went on talking and talking, and, moreover, kissed Ib on 
his mouth in the heartiest manner. 


“Hid 3 -ou know me again directly, Tbr” she asked; but even after¬ 
wards, when tbe)' wore left rjuitc by themselves, and he stood there still 
holding her hand in his, he could only say, 

“Ton look quite like a real lady, and I am so uncouth. How often 
I have thought of you, Christine, and of the old limes!” 

And arm in arm they sauntered up the great ridge, and looked across 
the stream towards the heath, towards the great hills overgrown with 
bloom. It was perfectly silent ; but by the time they parted it had 
grown quite clear to him that Christine must be his wife. Had they 
not, CA'cn in their childhood, been called the betrothed pair ? To him 
they seemed to be really engaged to each other, though neitlier of them 
had spoken a word on tin; subject. Onl>’^ for a few more hours could 
they remain together, for Christine was obliged to go back into the next 
village, from whence the carriage w'as to start early next morning for 
Heming. Her father and lb escorted her as far as the village. It was 
a fair moonlight evening, and when they reached their destination, and 
Ib still held Christine’s hand in his own, he could not make up his mind 
to let her go. His eyes brightened, but still thb w'ords came baiting 
over his lips. Tet they came from the depths of his heart, when he said, 
“ If you have not become too grand, Christine, and if you can make 
up your mind to live with me in my mother’s house as my wife, we 
must become a wedded pair some day ; but we can wait awhile yet.” 

“ Yes, let us wait for a time, Ib,” she replied; and he kissed her lips. 
“ I confide in you, Ib,” said Christine ; “ and I think that I love you— 
but I will sleep upon it.” 

^ And with that they parted. And on the way home Ih ir.ld the boat¬ 
man that he and Christine were as good as betrothed; and the boatman 
declared he had always expected it would turn out so; and he went 
home with lb, and remained that night in the young man’s house; but 
nothing Further was said of the betrothal. 

A year passed by, in the course of which two letters were exchanged 
betwemi H) and Chnstine. The signature was prefaced by the w«rds, 
Faithful tUl death 1 ” One day the boatman came in to Ib, and brought 
him a greeting from CStristine. What he had farther to say was brought 
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out in Bomewhat besitating fashion, but it was to the effect that Chris¬ 
tine was almost mcrre than prosperous, for she was a pretty girl, courted 
* and loved. The son of the host had been home on a visit; he was em¬ 
ployed in the office of some great institution in Copenhagen; and he was 
very much pleased with Oliristiue, and she had taken a fancy to him: 
his parents were ready to give their consent, but Christine was very 
anxious to retain lb’s good opinion; *‘and so she had thought of re¬ 
fusing this great piece of good fortune,” said the boatman. 

At first Tb said not a w'ord, but ho became us white us the wall, and 
slightly shook his head. Then he said slo\\ ly, 

“Obristine must not refuse this advantageous offer.” 

“Then do you write a few words to her,” said tl\o boatman. 

And Ib sat down to write; but he could not manage it well: the 
words would not come as he wished them; and ffr.st he altered, and then 
he tore uj) the page; but tlie nt‘xt morning a letter lay ready to be sent 
1o Christine, and it contained the following words: 

“ I lisivt! rend flu; Icftor you have, sent fo your faflior, and gather from it that 
YOU arc pr()Sji(!riiig in all things, and that 1 here is a prusf)cct of higher fortune for 
yon. A.slv your heart, Christine, and ponder well the fate ihat awaits you, if you 
take me for your husband; what I possrss is hut little. Do not think of me, or 
iny pu.sition, but tliiiik of yoftr own welfare. Y«)u are hound to me bv no promise, 
mid if in your heart yon have given me, one., ] release you from it. !Slay all trea- 
.Mxres of happine.'iis he poured out ujiou you, Clu-islino. Heaven will console me 
in its own good time. ” Ever your sincere friend, *' la.” 

And the letter w'as dispatched, and Christine duly received it. 

In the course of that November her banns were published in the 
church un'the heath, and in Copenhagen, where her bridegroom lived; 
and to Copenhagen she proceeded, under the protection of her future 
mothe,r-in-]aw, because the bridegroom could not undertake the journey 
into Jutland on account of his various occupations. On the journey, 
Christine met her father in a certain village, and here the two took 
leave of one another. A few words were mentioned concerning this 
fact, but Ib made no remark upon it: liis mother said he had grown 
very silent of late; indeed, he had become very pensive, and thus the 
three nuts came into his mind which the gipsy woman had given him 
long ago, and of which he had given two to Christine. Yes, it seemed 
right—they were wishing-nuts, and in one of them lay a golden carriage 
with two horses, and in the other very elegant clothes; all those luxuries 
would now be Christine’s in the capital. Her part had thus come true* 
And to him, Ib, the nut had offered' only black earth. The gipsy woman 
liad said this was “the best of all for him.” Yes, it was «ght—that 
also was coming true. The black earth was the best for him. Now he 
understood clearly what bad been the woman’s meaning. In the> black 
earth, in the dark grave, would be the best happiness for him. 

And once again years passed by, not very many, hut they seemed long 
years to Ib. The old innkeeper and his wife diedf and the whe^ of their 
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IKTOperty, many thoueaiicla of dollars, came to tlie son. Yes, now Chris* 
tine could have the golden carriage and plenty of fine clothes. 

Daring the two long years that followed no letter came from Chris¬ 
tine ; and when her father at length received one from her, it was not 
written in prosperity, by any means. Poor Christine! neither she nor 
her husband had understood how to keep the money together, and there 
seemed to be no blessing with it, because they had not sought it. 

And again the weather bloomed and faded. The winter had swept for 
many years across the heath, and over tho ridge beneath which Ib dwelt, 
sheltered from the rough winds. The spring sun shone bright, and Ib 
guided the plough across his field, when one day it glided over what 
appeared to be a fire stone. Something lilie a great black ship came out 
■of tho ground, and when Ib took it up it proved to be a piece of metal; 
and tho place from w'hich the plough had cut the stone gleamed brightly 
with ore. It was a great golden armlet of ancient workmanship that he 
had found. Ho had disturbed a Hun’s Grave,” and discovered the 
costly treasure buried in it. lb showed what ho had found to the 
clergyman, Avho explained its value to him, and then life betook himsalf 
to the local judges, who reported the discovery to the keeper of the 
museum, and recommended lb to deliver up the treasure in person. 

“ Yon have found in the earth the best thing^you could find,” said the 
judge. 

The best thing! ” thought fb. “ The very best thing for me, and 
found in tho earth ! Well, if that is the best, the ^p»y woman was 
correct in what she prophesied to !ne.” 

So Ib travelled with the ferry-boat from Aarhus to Copenhagen. To 
him, who had but once or twice passed beyond the river that rolled by 
his home, this seemed like a voyage across the ocean. And he arrived 
in Copenhagen. 

The value of the gold he had found was paid over to him ; it was a 
laige sum—six hunm^ed dollars. And Tb of the heath wandered about 
in the gre&t capital. * 

On the day on which he had settled to go back with the captttin, Ib 
l<H(t his way in tho streets, and took quite a different direction from the 
one he intended to follow. He had wandered into the suburb of Chris- 
, tianshaven, into a poor little street. Not a human being was to be seen. 
At last a very little girl came out of one of the wretched houses. Ib 
inquired of we little one the way to the street which he wanted ; but 
ehe looked shyly at him, and began to cry bitterly. He asked her wiiat 
ailed her, but covdd not understand what she said in reply. But as they 
went along the street together, they paesed beneath the light ot a lamp; 
and when the li^ht fell on the girrs face, he felt a strange and shaim 
emotion, for Christine stood bodily before him, just as he remembered 
her fimm the days of his childhood. ■ 

And he went with the little maiden into the wretched house, and 
ascended the narrow, crazy stairease, which led to a little attic ehamba 
in the roof. The air m tfiis ebamhw was heavy and almost st^ocath&g: 
no light was burnings but there was heavy sighing and moanh^ in one 

ns 
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corner. Ib struck a mth the belp of a match. It was the mother 
of the child who lay sighiug on the miserable bed. 

“ Can 1 be of any service to you ? ” asked Ib. “ Tliis little girl has 
brought me up here, but 1 am a stronger in this citv. Are there no 
neighbours or friends whom T could < all to you ? ” And he raised the 
sick woman’s head, and smoothed her pillow. 

It was Christine of the heath! 

For years her name had not been mentioned yonder, for the mention 
of her would have disturbed lb’s peace of mind, and rumour had told 
nothing good concerning her. The w'calth which her husband hud in- 
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herited from his parents had made him proud and arrogant. He had 
given up his certain api)ointmcnt, had travelled for half a year in foreign 
lands, and on his return iiad incurred debts, and yet lived in an expen>* 
sive fashion. His carriage had bent over more and more, so to sp^, 
until at last it turned over completely. The many merry companions 
and table*fHends be had entertained declared it served him right, for he 
had kept house like a madman; and one ipoming his corpse was found 
in the canal. 

The icy hand of death was already on Christine. Herjroun^^ child, 
only a few weeks old, expected in prosperity and bom in misery, was 
already in its grave, and it had come to this with Christine herseu, that 
she lay vsnk to death rnd forsaken, in a miserable room, mnid a poverty 
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that Bhe might well have home in her childish drys, but which now op¬ 
pressed her painful)^, since she had been accus^med to bethir tilings, 
it was her eldest child, also a little Christine, that here snderod hunger 
and poverty with her, and whom Ib had now brought home. 

“ 1 am unhappy at the thought of dying and leaving the poor child 
here alone,” she said. *• Ah, w^liat is to become of the poor thing ? ” 
And not a word more could she utter. 

And Xb brought out another match, and lighted up a piece of caudle 
he found in the room, and the flame illumined tho wretched dwelling. 
And Ih looked at the little girl, and thought how Christine had looked 
when she was young; and he felt that for her sake he would be fond of 
this child, which was as yet a stranger to him. Tho dying woman gazed 
at; him, and her eyes opened wider and wider—did she recognize him ? 
He never knew, for no iurther ivord passed ovcV her lips. 

And it w'as in the fore&t by the river Gudenau, in the region' of the 
heath. The air was thick and dark, and there were no blossoms on tho 
heath plant; but the autumn tempests whirled the yellow leases from 
the wood into the stn'am, .md out over tho heath towards tho hut of the 
boatman, in which strangers now dwelt; l)ut beneath the ridge, safo 
beneath the protection of the high trees, stoed tlie little farm, trimly 
whitewashed and painted, and within it the turf blazed up cheerily in 
the chimney; for within was sunlight, the beaming sunlight of a child’s 
two eyes; and the tones of the spi iiig birds 8oundl^d,in tho words that 
came from the child’s rosy lips: she sat on lb’s knee, and lb was to her 
both father and mother, for her own parents wore dead, and had vanished 
from her as a di'caiu vanishes alike from children and grown men. Ih 
sat in the pretty neat house, for he was a prosperous man, while tho 
mother of the little girl rested in the churchyard at Copenhagen, where 
she had died in poverty. , 

' Ib had money, and was said to have provided for tho future. He had 
won gold out-of tho black earth, and he had a Christine for his own, 
after 


THE SNOW MAN. 

“ It’s bo wond^olly cold that my w'hole body crackles!” said the 
Snow Man. ** This is a kind of wind that can blow life int<i one; and 
how the gloaming one up yonder is staring at me.” Ho meant the sun, 
which w^as just about to set. “ It shall not make me wink —1 shall 
manage to keep the pieces.” 

He Imd two triangular pieces of tile in his head instead of eyes. His 
mouth was made of an oM rake, and consequently was furnished with 
teeth. * ' 

He had been bom amid the joyous shouts of the boys, and welcomed 
by the sound of sledge beUs and the slashing of whips. 
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The Bun went down, and the full moon rose, round/ large, dear, and 
beautiful in the -blue air. 

There it comes again from the other side,” said the Snow Man. He 
intended to say the sun is showing himself again. “ Ah! I have cured 
him of staring. Now let him hang up there and shine, that 1 may see 
myself. If 1 only knew how 1 could manage to move from this place, 
1 should like so much to move. If I could, I would slide along yonder 
on the ice, just as I see the boys slide; but 1 don't understand it; 1 
don't know how to run.” 

“Away! away!” barked the old Yard Bog. He was quite hoarse, 
and could not pronounce the genuine “ bow, wow.” He had got the 
hoarseness from the time whcji who as an indoor dog, and lay by the 
fire. “ The sun will teach you to run! 1 saw that Iasi winter in your 

predecessor, and before that in his predecessor. Away! away! — and 
away they all go.” 

“ I don't understand you, comrade,” said the Snow Man. “ That 
thmg up yonder is to leach me to run ? ” He meant the moon. “ Yes, 
it was running itself, when I saw it a little while ago, and now it comes 
creeping from the other side.” 

“ You know nothing at all,” retorted the Yard Dog. “ But then 
you've only just bt;on patched up. What you see yonder is the moon, 
and the one that went before was tho sun. It will conic again to-morrow, 
and will teach you to run down into the ditch by the wall. We shall 
soon have a change of weather; I can feel that in my left hind leg, for 
it pricks and pains me: the weather is going to change.” 

“ 1 don’t understand him,” said the 8uow Man; “ but I have a feeling 
that he's talking about sumetliing disagreeable. The one who stared so 
just now, and whom ho called the sun, is not my friend. 1 can feel that.” 

“Away! away!” barked the Yard Dog; and he turned round three 
times, and then crept into his kennel to sleep. 

The weather really changed. Towards morning, a thick damp fog lay 
over the whole region; later there came a wind, an icy wind. The cold 
seemed quite to seize upon one; but when the sun rose, wliat splendour! 
Trees and bushes wero covered with hoar frost, and looked like a com¬ 
plete forest of coral, and every twig seemed covered with gleaming 
white buds. The many delicate ramifications, concealed in summer by 
the wreath of leaves, now made their appearance: it seemed like a la(^ 
work, {gleaming white. A snowy radimico sprang from eveiy twig. The 
birch waved in the wind—it had life, like the rest of tho trees in sum¬ 
mer. It was wonderfully beautiful. And when the sun shone, how it 
all gleamed ^d sparkled, as if diamond dust had been strewn .evei^- 
where, and big diamonds had been dropped on the snowy carpet of the 
earth! or one could imagine that countless little lights were gleaming, 
whiter than even the snow itself. 

“ That is wonderfully beautiful,” said a young girl, who came with a 
young man into the garden. They both stood still near the Snow Kan, 
and contemplated the glittering Ixees. “ Summer cannot show a more 
bcauiiial eight,” said she; and her eyes sparkted. 
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“ And wd can*t have such a fellow as this in summer-time,” replied 
the young man, and he pointed to the Snow Man. ” He is capital. 

The girl lauglied, nodded ut the Snow Man, and then danced away 
over the ano>v with her friend—over the snow that cracked and crackled 
under her tread as if she were walking on starch. 

‘‘ Who were those two ?” the Snow Mon inquired of the Yard Dog. 
“ You’ve been longer in the yard than I. Do you know them P ” 

“ Of course I know them,” replied the Yard Dog. “ She has stroked 
me, and he has thrown me a meat bone. 1 don’t hito those two.” 

” But what are they ? ” asked the Snow Man. 

“ Lovers! ” replied the Yard Dog. ” Tliey will go to live in the same 
kennel, and gnaw at the same bone. Away! aw*ay! ” 
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” Are they the same kind of beings as you and I ? ” asked the Snow 
Man. 

” Whjt they belong to the master,” retorted the Yard Dog. “ People 
certainly know very little who were only bom yesterday. I can seo 
that in you. 1 have age and information. I know every one here in 
the house, and 1 know a time when 1 did not lie out here in the cold, 
fastened to a chain. Away! away! ” 

“ The cold is charming,” said the Sno\^ Man. “ Tell me, tell me.—But 
you must not dank with your chain, for it Jars within mo when you do 
that.” 

” Away! away! ” barked the Yard Dog. “ They told me I was a pret^ 
little fellow: then I used to lie in a chair covered with velvet, op in 
' master’s bouse, and sit in the lap of the mistress of all. They used to 
kiss my nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered handkerchieC. 1 
was called ‘ Ami—dear^ Ami--«weet Ami.’ But afterwards I grew too 
for them, and they gave me away to the housekeeper. So t came to 
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live in the basement storey. You can look into that from where you 
are standmg, and you can see into the room where 1 was master; for 1 
was roaster at the hpusekeeper’s. It was certainly a smaller place than 
up stairs, but I was more comfortable, and was not continually taken 
hold of and pulled about by children as I had been. 1 received just as 
' good food as ever, and oven better. I had my own cushion, and there 
was a stove, the fint^st thing in the world at this season. I went under 
the stove, and could lie down quite beneath it. Ah! 1 still dream of 
that stove. Away I Jiway! ” 

** Does a stove look so beautiful ? ” asked the Snow Man. “ Is it at 
all like me ? ” 

“It*8 just the reverse of you. It’s as black as a crow, and has a 
long neck.and a brazen drum. It eats lirowood, so that the lire spurts 
out of its mouth. One must keep .at its side, or imder it, and there one 
is very comfortable. You can seo it through the window from where 
you stand.” 

And the Snow Man looked and saw a bright polished thing with a 
. brazen drum, and the fire gleamed from tlic lower part of it. The Snow 
Man felt quite strangely: an odd emotion came over him, he knew not 
what it meant, and could not account for it; but all people who arc not 
snow men know the feeling.. 

“And why did you leave her?” asked the Snow Man, for it seemed 
to him that the stove must bo of the female sox. “ How could you quit 
such a comfortable place V ” 

“ I was obliged,” replied the Yard Dog. “ They turned me out of 
doors, and chained me up hero. I had bitten the youngest young master 
in the leg, because he kicked away the hone J was gnawing. ‘ Bone for 
bone,* I thought. They took that very much amiss, and from that time 
I have been fastened to a chain and have lost my voice. Don’t you 
hear how hoarse I am ? Away! aw’ay I I can’t talk any more like other 
do^. Away! away I that was the end of the alfair.” 

But the Snow Man was no longer listening to him. lie was looking 
in at the housekeeper’s basement lodging, into the room where the stove 
stood on its four iron legs, just the same size as the Snow Man him- 
self. ■ 

“ What a stran^ crackling within me I ’* he said. “ Shall I ever get in 
there P It is an innocent wish, .and our innocent wishes are certain to 
he fvilfilled. I must go in there and lean against her, even if I have to 
break through the window.” 

“ You will never get in there,” said the Yard Dog; “ and if yon 
approach the stove you ’ll mdlt away—away! ” 

“I am as good as gone,” replied the Snow Man. “I think I am 
breaking up.” 

The whole day the Snow Man stood looking in through the window. 
In the twilight hour the room became still more inviting: from the stove 
came a mild gleam, not like the sun nor like the moon; no, it was only 
as the stove can glow when he has something to eat. When the room 
door opened, the fiame started out of his mouth; this was a habit the 
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fttove had. The flame fell distinctly on the white face #f the Snow Mao, 
and fifleained red u})on his bosom. 

“ 1 can endure it no longer,” said he j “ how beautiful it looks when 
it stretches'out its tongue! ” 

The night was long; but it did not appear long to the Snow Man, who 
stood there lost in his own charming rellections, crackling with the cold. 

In the morning "the window-panes of the basement lodging were 
covered with ice. They bore the most beautiful ice-flowers that any 
snow man could desire; but they concealed tlie stove. The window- 
panes would not thaw ; he could not see the stove, which he pictured to 
himself as a lovely female being. It crackled and whistled in him and 
around him; it was just the? kind of frosty weather a snow man must 
thoroughly enjoy. But he did not enjoy it j and, indeed, how could he 
enjoy himself when he was stove-sick 

“ That’s a terrible disease lor a Snow Man,” said the Yard Dog. “I 
have suficred from it myself, but I got over it. Away! away! ” be 
barked; and he added, “ the weather is going to change.” 

And the weather did change; it began to thaw. 

The warmth increased, and the Snow Man decreased. He said nothing 
and made no complaint—and that’s an infallible sign. 

One moming he broke down. And, behold, where be had stood, 
something like a broomstick remained sticking up out of tho ground. 
It was the polo round which tho boys had built him up. 

“Ah! now I can understand why he had such ap intense longing,” 
said the Yard Dog. “ Why, there’s a shovel for cleaning out the stove 
fastened to the pole. The Snow Man had a stove-rake in his body, and 
that’s what moved within him. Now ho has got over that too. Away! 
away! ” 

And soon they bad got over the winter. 

“ Away! away! ” barked the hoarse Yard Dog; but the girls in the 
house sang; * 

"Green thymol from your house como out; 

'Willow, your woolly flnmrs stretch out; 

Ijark and cuckoo choornilly 

For in Febniary is comin;^ the spring. 

And with tho cuokoo 1 ’ll sing too. 

Come thou, dear sun, come out. cuckoo!" 

And nobody thought any more of the Snow 


THE THORNY ROAD OF HONOUR. 

An old story yet lives of the ^ Thorny Boad of Honour,” of a mfU'ka* 
man, who indeed attained to rank and office, but only after a lifelong 
and weary strife against difficulties. Who has not, in reading thia stoi^ 
tbouj^t of his own strife, and of his own numerous difficulties ” r 
‘IHie stc^ is very closely akin to reality; but still it has its harmonious 
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explanation here on earth, while reality often points beyond the coniines 
of life to the regions of eternity. The history of the world is like a 
magic lantern that displays to us, in light pictures upon the dark ground 
of the present, how the benefactors of mankind, the martyrs of genius, 
wandered along the thorny road of honour. 

From all periods, and from tivcry country', these shining pictures dis¬ 
play themselves to us: each only appears for a few moments, but each 
represents a whole liib, sometinics a whole age, wdth its conflicts and 
victories. Jjet us contemplate Imto and there one of the company of 
martps—tho company which will receive new members until the world 
itselt shall pass away. 

We look down up(m a crowded amphitheatre. Out of the “ Clouds ” 
of Aristophanes, satire and humour are pouring down in streams upon 
the audiernu); on tlie stage Socrates, the most remarkable man in Athens, 
he who had been tho shield and dofenee of tho people against the thirty 
tyrants, is held up ineutully and bodily to ridicule—Socrates, who saved 
Alcibiades and Xenophon in the turmoil of battle, and ^Y}lose genius 
soorefl far above the gods of the ancients. He liimself is present; he 
has risen from the spectator’s bench, and has stc]>ped fonvard, that the 
laughiug Athenians may w'ell appreciate the likeness between himself 
and the caricature on the stage: tliere he stands before them, towering 
high above them all. ‘ 

Thou j'uicy, green, poisonous hemlock, throw thy shadow over Athens 
—not tliou, olive tree of lame! 

Seven cities contcoded for the honour of giving birth to Homer— 
that is‘to say, they contended after his death! Let us look at him as 
he was in his life-time, lie wanders on foot through the cities, and 
recites his verses for a livelihood; the thought for the morrow turns 
his hair grey! He, the great seer, is blind, and painfully pursues 
his way—the sharp thorn tears tho mantle of the king of poets. His 
aong yet lives, and through that alone live all the heroes and gods of 
antiquity. 

One picture after another springs up from the east, froin the west, 
removed from each other in time and place, and yet each one forming a 
portion of the thorny road of honour, on which the thistle indeed dis¬ 
plays a flower, but only to adorn the grave. 

The camels pass along under tlie palm trees; they are richly laden 
,with indigo and other treasures of price, sent by the ruler of the land 
to him v^ose songs are tho delight of the people, the fame of the 
country: ho whom envy and falsehood have driven into exile has been 
found, and the caravan approaches the little town in which he has taken 
refuge. A poor corpse is carried out of the town gate, and the funeral 
procession causes tho caravan to halt. The dead man is he whom they 
have been sent to seek—Firdusi—who has wandered the thorny road of 
honour even to the end. 

Tho African, with blunt features, thick lips, and woolly hair, sits on 
the marble steps of the palace in the capital of Portugal, and he^: he 
is the submissive slave of Camoens, and but for him, and for the copper 
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oomB thrown to him bj the passers by, his master, the poet of the 
Lueiad,” would die of hunger. Kow, a costly niuuumeiit marks the 
grave of Camoens. 

There is a new picture. 

Behind the iron grating a roan appears, pale as death, with long un¬ 
kempt beard. 



Tirn Kiso or tokts. 


“ I have made a discovery,” ho says, ” the greatest that has been made 
for oenaturies; and they have kept me locked up here for more than 
twenty years! ” 

Who is the man ? 

** A madman,” replies the keeper of the madhouse. “ What whimsical 
ideas these lupatics have!He imagines that one can propel things by 
means of steam.** 

It is Solomon de Cares, the discoverer of the power of steam, whose 
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tlieory, expressed in dark words, is not understood by Biichelieu and 
he dies in the madhouse! 

Here stands ('olumbus, whom the street boys used once to follow and 
^jeer, because he wanted to discover a new world—and he has discovered 
It. Shouts of joy greet him from the breasts of all, and the clash of 
bells sounds to celebrate his triumphant return; but the clash of the 
bells of envy soon drowns the others. Tiie discoverer of a world, he who 
lifted the Amerieau gold laud from the sea, and gave it to his Edng—he 
is rewarded with iron chains. He wishes that tht;sc chains may be placed 
in his coftin, for they witness to the w^orld of the way in which a man’s 
contemporaries reward good service. 

One picture after another comes crowding on j the thorny path of 
honour and of fame is ovcr-lilled. 

Iferc in dark night sits the man ivlio measured the mountains in the 
moon; he who forced liis way out into the endless space, among stars 
and planets; he, the mighty man who understood the spirit of nature, 
and felt the earth moving beneath his feet — Galileo. Blind and deaf 
he sits — an old man Ihru.st through with the spear of sullering, and 
amid the torments of ncgleid, seareedy able to lift his foot—that foot 
witli which, in the anguish of his soul, when men denied the truth, he 
stamped ii})on the ground with i!u* t'xclaniation, “ Yet it moves! ” 

Here stands u woman of childlike mind, yet full of faith and inspi¬ 
ration; she carries the banner in fiMut of the combating army, and 
brings victory and salvation to her fatherland. The sound of shouting 
arises, and the pile flames up: they ai*e burning tbo witch, Joan of Arc. 
Yes, and a future century jeers at the White Lily. Voltaire, the satyr 
of human intellect, writes •* 1m Pttcelle." 

'At the Thinff or Assembly at Viborg, the Danish nobles bum the laws 
■of the King—they flame up high, illuminating the period and the law¬ 
giver, and llirow a glory into the dark iirison tower," where an old man 
is growing grey and bent. With his finger ho marks out a groove in 
the stone table. Jt is the popular King who sits them, once the ruler of 
three kingdoms, the friend of the eitizeri and the peasant: it is Christian 
the Second. Enemies wrote his history. Let us remember his im¬ 
provements of seven and t>venty years, if we cannot forget his crime. 

A ship sails away, quitting the Danish shores; a man leans against 
the mast, casting a last glance towards the Island Hueen. It is Tycho 
Brah^. He raised the name of Denmark to the stars, and was rewarded 
with injury, loss, and sorrow. He is going to a strange country. 

“ The vault of heaven is above me everywhere,” he says, " afid what 
do I want more ? ” 

And away sails the famous Dane, the astronomer, to live honoured 
and free in a strange land. 

“ Ay, free, if only from the unbearable sufierings of the body! ” comes 
in a sigh through time, and strikes upon our ear. What a picture 1 
Hriiienteldt, a Danish l^ometheus, bound to the rocky island of Hank- 
holm. 

Wp are in America, on the margin of one of the largest rivers; an 
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enumerable crowd has gathered, for it is said that a ship is to sail 
a^inst wind and weather, bidding defiance to the elements; the man 
vrao thinks he can solve the problem is named Bobert Fulton. The ship 
begins its passage, but suddenly it stops. The crowd begins to laugh 
and whistle and hiss—the very lather of the man whistles with the rest. 

“ Conceit! Foolery! ” is the cry. “ It has happened just os he de¬ 
served : put the crack-brain under lock and key! ” 

Gl^en suddenly a little nail breaks, which had stopped the machine 
for a few moments; and now the wheels turn again, the floats break the 
force of the waters, and the ship continues its course—and the beam of 
the steam engine shortens the distance between far lands from hours 
into minutes. 

O human race, const thou grjisp the happiness of such a minute of 
consciousness, this penetration of the soul by its mission, the moment 
in whicli all dejection, and every wound—even those causQd hy own 
fault—is changed into health and strength and clearness—^when discord 
is converted to harmony—the minute in which men seem to recognise 
the manifestation of the heavenly grace in one man, and feel how this 
one imparts it to all ? 

Thus the thorny path of honour shows itself as a glory, surrounding 
the earth with its beams: thrice happy who is chosen to he a wan¬ 
derer there, and, without merit of his own, to bo placed between the 
builder of the bridge and the earth, between Providence and the human 
race! 

On mighty wings the spirit of history floats tfirough the ages, and 
shows—giving courage and comfort, and awakening gentle thoughts—on 
the dark nightly background, but in gleaming pictures, the thorny path 
of honour; which does not, like a fairy tale, end in 'brilliancy and joy 
here on earth, hut stretches out beyond all time, even into eternity! 


THE CHILD IN THE GRAVE. 

Thebb was mourning in the house, sorrow in every heart. The 
youzigest child, a boy four years old, the joy and hope of his parents, 
had died. There still remained to them two daughters, the elder of 
whom was about to be confirmed—good, charming girls both; but the 
child that one lias lost always seems the dearest; and here it was the 
youxigest, and a son. It was a heavy trial. The sisters mourned w 
young hearts can, and were especially moved at the sight of their 
parents* sorrow. ^ The father was bowed down, and the mother com¬ 
pletely struck do^ by the great grief. Day and night she hod been 
DUiy about the sick child, and h^ tended, lifted, and earned it; she 
had felt how it was a part d herself. She could not realize that the 
ehild was dead, and that it must he laid in a coffin and sleep in tne 
,ground. She thought God could not take this child from her; and 
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’wben it liras so, neveHheless, and there could be no more doubt on the 
subject, she said in her feverish pain, 

** God did not know it. He has heartless servants here on earth, who 
do according to their own liking, and hear not the prayers of a mother.” 

In her grief she fell aw'ay from God, and then there come dark 
thoughts, thoughts of death* of everlasting death—that man was hut 
dust in the dust, and that with this life all was ended. But these 
thoughts gave her no stay, nothing on which she could take hold; and 
she sank into tlio fathornleBa abyss of despair, 

Tn her heaviest hours? she could weej> no more, and she thought not 
of fho young dauglitera who were still left to her. The tears of her 
husband fell upon her forehead, but she did n(»t look at him. Her 
thoughts were witli Ihc disad child; her whole thought .and being were 
ilxed upon it, to c.'ili back every remembrance of the little one, every 
innocent eliildiah word it had uttered. 

The day of the funeral came. For niglits before the mother had not 
slept; but in the morning twilight she now ulefst, overcome by weari¬ 
ness ; and in the meaiitiirie the coffin was carried into a distant room, 
and there nsiilcd down, that she might not hear the blows of the hammer. 
When she .awoke, and wanted to see her child, the liusband said, 
“We have nailed down the coffin. It was necessary to do so.” 

“ When God is bard tow'ards me, how shoultl men be bettor ? ” she 
said, with sobs and groans. 

Tho coffin was carried to the grave. The disconsolate mother sat with 
her young daughter^. She looked .at her daughters, and yet did not see 
them, for her tlioughts were no longer busy at the domestic hearth. 
She gave herself up to her grief, and grief tossed her to and fro as the 
sea tosses a ship without comp.ass or ruddtT. So the day of the funeral 
passed away, and similar days followed, of dark, wearying pain. With 
moist eyes and mournful glarices. the sorrowing daughters and the 
afflicted husband looked upon her who would not hear their words of 
comfort; and, indeed, what words of comfort could they speak to her, 
when they themselves were heavily bowed dow'n ? 

It seemed as though she knew sleep no more; and yet he would now 
have been her best friend, who would have strengthened her body, and 
poured peace into her soul. They persuaded her to seek her couen, and 
shp lay still there, like one who slept. One night her husband was 
listening, as he often did, to her breathing, and fully believed that she 
hadrnow found rest and relief. He folded his arms and prayed, and soon 
flank into a deep healthy sleep; and thus ho did not notice that his wife 
ar<Me, threw on her clothes, and silently glided from the house, to so 
where her thoughts always lingered—to the grave which held her chi^ 
She stepped through the garden of the house, and over the fiel^, where 
a path led to the churchyard. Ho one saw her on her walk—she bad 
seen nobody, for her eyes were fixed upon the one goal of her journey. 

It wu a lovely starlight night; the air waa stfil mild; it was in the 
"beginning of September. She entered the churchyard, and stood byithe 
hltle grave, Urlueh looked like a great nosegay of fisgiwt flowers. ^ l^e 
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flat down, and bowed her head low over the grave, ns if she could have 
seen her child through the intervening earth, her little boy, whose smile 
rose so vividly before her—the gentle expression oftwhoso eyes, even on 
the sick bed, she could never forget. How eloquent had that glance 
been, when she had bent over him and seized his delicate hand, which 
he had no longer strength to raise! As she had sat by his crib, so she 
now sat by his grave, but here her tears had free course, and fell thick 
upon the grave. 

Thou wouldst gladly go do\vn and be with thy child,” said a voice 
quite close to her, a voice that sounded so clear and deep, it went 
straight to her heart. 

Sim looked up, and near her stood a inan wr^ped in a black cloajk, 
with a hood drawn closely down over his &ce. But slio glanced keenly 
up, and saw his face under his hood. It was stern, but yet awakened 
confidence, and his eyes beamed with the radiance of youth. 

,“Down to my child!” she repeated;, and a despairing sopplitatios 
iqidke but of her words. 

“ Har^t thou follow me ? ” asked the form. “I am Death*” 

Attd she bowed her head in acquiescence. Then suddenly it seemed 
aa thoDiqgh all the stars were shining with the radiance of the fhll moon; 
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sba Baw the varied colours of the flowers on the grave, and the covering 
of earth was gradually withdrawn Ike a floating drapery ; ahd she Bank 
down, and the apparition coverod her wdtli a black dome; night closed 
around her, the night of death, and she sank deeper thou the sexton^s 
spade can penetrate, aiid the churchyard was as a roof orcr lier head. 

A comer of the cloak was removed, and she stood in a great hall 
which spread wide and pleasantly around. It was twilight. But in a 
moment her child appeamd, and w'as pressed to her heart, smiling at her 
in greht<,*r beauty than ho had ever possessed. She uttered a cry, but 
it Was inaudible. A glorious swelling strain of music sounded in the 
distance, and then near to her, and then again in the distance: never 
had such tones fallen on her ear; they canic from beyond the great dark 
curtain which separated the hall from the great hand of eternity beyond. 

“My sweet darling mother,” she heard her ehllil say. 

It was tlie well-known, much-loved voice, and kiss followed kiss in 
boundless felicity ; and tlio child pointed to the dark curtain. 

“ It is not; so beautiful on earth. Do you see, niotlier — do you see 
them all ? Oh, that is happiness!” 

But tl^e motlier saw nothing -which flie child pointed out—nothing but 
the dark night. Slio looked with carthlv eyes, and could pot see as the 
child saw, which (lod had vailed to Himself. She could hear the sounds 
of the music, but she beard not the word— the Word in which she was 
to believe. 

“Now I can fly, mother — I can fly with all the other happy chil¬ 
dren into the presence of the Almighty. I would fain fly ; but, if yon 
•weep as you are weeping now% 1 might bo lost lo j ou—and yet I would 
go so gladly. May 1 not fly ? And you will coiuc to me soon — will 
youiiot,.dear mother ? ” 

“ Oh, stay! stay! ” entreated the mother. “ Only one moment more 
—only once more 1 should wish to look at thee, and kiss thee, and 
press i^hee in my arms.” 

And, she kissed and fondled the child. Then her name was called 
'firom above—c^ed in a plaintive voice. What might this mean ? 

“ Hearest thob ? ” asked the c;hild. “ It is my father who calls thee.** 

And in a few moments deep sighs were heard, as of weeping children. 
.. “ They are my sisters,” said the child. “ Mother, you surely have 
not forgotten them ? ” 

And thmi she remembered those sbe had left behind. A great, terror 
camg upon her. She looked out into the night, and above her dim .forms 
were fUtiing past. She seemed to recognize a few more of these. They 
floated through the Hall of Death towards the dark curtain, and thm» 
they vanishetL Would her husband and her daughter thus flit, past?' 
No, their stgh^and iamentaiions still sounded from above:—and die had 
been nearly KHgetting them for tbe sake of him who was desd! 

“Mother, now the hells of ^euven are ringing,*’ said tho ohildL 
** Mother, now the son is going to rise.” 

. And an overoowerhi^ ^it streamed in upon hw. The dhild had 
viii|ished, and she was borneupwardB. It became cold round n^tmt her, 
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jmd she lifted up her head, and saw that she was lying in the church* 
yard, on tlle^ grave of her child. 

But the Lord had been a stay unto her feet, in a dream, and a light 
to her spirit; and she bowed her knees and prayed for forgiveness that 
she had wished to keep back a soul from its immortal flight, and that 
she had forgotten her duties towards the living who were left to her. 

And when she had spoken those words, it was as if her heart were 
lightened. Then the sun burst forth, and over her head a little bird 
sang put, and the church bells sounded for early service. Everything 
was holy'around her, and her heart was chastened. She acknowledged 
the goodnes-s of God, she acknowledged the duties she had to perform, 
and eagerly she went home. She bent over her husband, who still 
slept; her\v£irm devoted kiss awakened him,''aud lieart-felt words of 
love came from the lips of both. And aim was-gentle and strong, as a 
wife can be; and from her came the consoling words, 

“ God’s will is alwaj s the best.” 

Then her luisband asked her, 

“ From wheiu-e hast thou all at onco derived this strength — this 
feeling of consolation ? ” 

And she kissed him, and kissed her children, and said, 

They came from God, through the child lu the grave.” 


IN THE UTTERMOST I’ARTS OF THE SEA. 

Great shi])3 had been sent up towards the North Foie, to explore 
the most distant coasts, and to try how far men might penetrate up 
yonder. For more than a year they had already been pushing their way 
among ice, and snow, and mist, and their crews had endured many hard¬ 
ships ; and now the winter was come, and the sun had entirely disap¬ 
peared from those regions. For many many weeks there would now 
be a long night. All around, as far as the eye coidd reach, was a single 
field of ice; the ships had been made fast to it, and the ^uow had piled 
itself up^ in great masses, and of these huts had been built in the fom 
of bee-hives, some of them spacious as the old “ Hun’s Graves,others 
only containing room enough to hold two or four men. But ft was not 
daxK, for the Northern Lights flamed red and blue, like a great continual 
firework; and the snow glistened and gleamed, so that the night here 
was one long, flaming, tvmight hour. When the gleam was brightest, 
the natives came in crowds, wonderful to behold in their rough, hairy, 
fiir dresses; and they rode in sledges formed of blocks of ice, and 
brought with them funs and peltry in g^at bundles, so that the snow 
h€ni»eB were furnished with wtirm carpets; and, in turn, the furs also 
aerved 'for coverlets when the sailors went to bed under i^eir roofo of 
snow, wl^e outside it froze in for different foshion than here with'ns in 
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tl|p winter. In oiur regions it was still the late autumn-time; and they 
thought of tliat up yonder, and often pictured to themselves the yellow 
leaves on the trees of home. TJie clock showed that it was evening, and 
time to go to sleep; and in the huts two men had already stretched 
themselves out, seeking rest. The younger of these had his best, dearest 
treasure, that he had brought from homo — the Bible, which his grand¬ 
mother had given him ou his departure. Every night the sacred volume 
. rested beneath his head, and he knew from his childisli years what was 
written in it. Every day he read in the book, and often the holy words 
came into his mind where it is written, “ If 1 take the wings of the 
morning, and flee into the uttermost parts of the sea, e\en there Thou 
art with me, and Thy right hand shall uphold mej” and, under the 
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injQtienoe of the eternal Word and of the true faith, he closed his eyes, 
and sleep came upon him, and dreams—the manifestation of Providence 
to the spiriti The soul lived and was working while the body was enjoy¬ 
ing its rest: he felt this life, and it seemed to him as if dear old well- 
knowit'^elodies were sounding, as if the mild breezes of summer were 
playing around him; and over his bed he beheld a brightness, os if 
something were shining in through the crust of snow. He lifted up 
his heady, and behold, the bright gleam was no ripple down from the 
emowy roof, bht came from the mighty pinions of an angel, into whose 
beaming face he whs gazing. As if from the cup of a lily the angel 
arose from among^ the leaves of the Bible, and stietching qut his ami, 
the walls of the snow hut sank down around, as though they had be^ 
a light airy veil of mist green meadows and hills of home, and its 
raddy woods, lay spread around him in the quiet sunshine of a beau^ue 
autumn day; the neat of the stork was empty, but ripe fruit still clung 
to the wild apple tree, although the leaves had fallen; the red hips 
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glean^, and the magpie whistled in the green cage over the window 
the peasant's cottage that was his home; the magpie whistled the time 
that had been taught him, and the grandmother hung green food around 
the cage^ as he, the grandson, had been accustomed to do; and the 
daughter of the hlaelismiih, very young and fair, stood by the well 
drawing water, and nodded to the grauddam'e, and the old woman 
nodded to her, and showed her a letter that had come from a long way 
off. That very morning the letter had arrived from the <*old regions of 
the North—there where the grandson was resting in the hand of Clod. 
And they smiled and -they wept; and he, far aw'ay among the ice and 
snow, under the pinions of the angel, he, too, smiled and wept with them 
in spirit, for ho saw them and heard them. And from the letter they 
read aloud tlie w'ords of Holy "WTrit, that in tlio uttermost parts of the 
sea His right hand w^inild be a stay and a safety. And the sound of a 
beauteous hymn welled up all around; and the angel spread his wings 
like a veil over the sleeping youth. The vision had fled, and it grew 
dark in the snoiv hut; but the Bible rested beneath his head, and faith 
and hope dwelt in his soul. God w as with him; and he carried home 
about with him in his heart, even in the uttermost parts of the sea. 


UN^DER THE A\'ILLO\V TREE. 

r The region round the little town of Kj<»ge is very bleak and bare. 
The town certainly lies by the sea shore, which i.s always beautiful, but 
just there it might be more beautiful than it is: all around are flat 
fields, and it is a long way to the forest. But when one is very much 
at home in a place, one always finds something beautiful, and something 
that one longs for in the most charming spot in theivorld that is strange 
to us. AVe confess that, by the utmost boundai^ of the little town, 
where some humble gardens skirt the streamlet that falls into the sea, 
it must be very pretty in summer; and this was the opinion of the two 
children from neighbouring houses, who were playing thcre^^aud forcing 
their way through the gooseberry bushes to get to one another. In one 
of the gardens stood an elder tree, and in the other an old widow, and 
under the latter especially the children were very fond of playing;* 
they were allowed to play there, though, indeed^ the tree stood close 
beside the stream, and they might easily have fallen into the w’ater.. 
But the eye of Gnd watches over the little ones*; if it did not, they 
would be badly off.. And, moreover, they were very careful with rO- 
spect to the water; in fact, the boy was so much afraid of it, that they, 
could not lure him into the sea in summer, when the other cbilor^ 
were splashing about in the waves. Accordin^y, he was famously jeered 
and mocked at, and had to bear the jeering and mockery as best' he 
could. But once Joanna, the neighbour’s little girl, dreamed she vras 
sailing in a boat, and Knud waded out to join ber till the rose. 
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first to his neck, and afterwards closed over his head, so that l^e dis- 
appeared altogether. From the time when little Knud heard of this 
dream, he would no longer bear the teasing of the other boys. He 
might go into the water now, he said, for Joanna had dreamed it. He 
certainly never carried the idea into practice, but the dream was his 
great guide for all that. 

liieir parents, who were poor people, often took tea together, and 
Knud and Joanna played in the gardens and on the high road, whore a 
row of willows had been planted beside the skirting ditch; these trees, 
with their polled tops, certainly did not look beautiful, hut they were 
not put there for ornament, but for use. The old willow tree in the 
garden was much handsomer, and therelbre the children ■were fond of 
sitting under it. In the town itself there w as a great market-place, and 
at the time of the fair this place was covered with w^bole streets of 
tents and booths, containing silk ribbons, boots, and everything that a 
person could wdsh for. There was great crowding, and generally the 
weather was rainy; but it did not destroy the fragrance of the honey- 
cakes and the gingerbread, of Avhieh there was a booth quite full ; and 
the best of it was, that the man who kept this booth came every year 
to lodge during the fair-time in the dwelling of little Knud’s lather. 
Consequently there came present of a bit of gingerbread every now 
and then, and of course Joanna received her share of the gift. But 
perhaps the most charming thing of all was that the ^ngcrbread dealer 
anew all sorts of tales, and could even relate histories about his own 
gingerbread cakes; and one evening, in particular, he told a story about 
them W’hich made such a deep impression on the children that they 
never forgot it; and. for that reason it is perhaps advisable that ■wo 
should hear it too, more especially as the story is not long. 

“ On the shop-board,” be said, “ lay two gingerbread cakes, one in 
the shape of a man with a hat, the other of a maiden without a bonnet; 
both their faces wkwe on the side that was uppermost, for they were to 
be looked at on that side, and not on the other; and, indeed, most 
people have a favourable side from which they should be viewed. On 
the left side the man wore a bitter almond—that was liis heart; but the 
maiden, on the other hand, was honey-cake all over. They were placed 
as samples on the shop-board, and remaining there a long time, at last 
they fell in love with one another, but neither told the other, as they 
should have done if they had expected anything to come of it, 

“ * He is a man, and therefore he must speak first,’ she thought; but 
she felt quite contented, for she knew her love was returned. 

“ His Uioughts weire far more extravagant, as is always the case with 
a man. He dreamed that he was a real street boy, that he had four 
pennies of his own, and that he purchased the umi^en and ate her up. 
So they lay on the shop-board for weeks and yreeks, and grew dry and 
hard, but the thoughts of the maiden became ever more gentle and 
maidenly. - 

“ ‘ It is enough for me that I have lived on the same table with him,* 
she said, and—-crack!—she broke in two. 
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“ ‘ If she had only known of my love, she would have ke])t together 
a little longer/ he thought. 

“ And that is the story, and here they are, both of them,” said the 
baker in conclusion. “ They are remarkable for^ their curious history, 
and for their silent love, which never came to anything. And there" 
they are for you ! *’ and, so saying, he gave Joanna the man who was y^’ 
entire, and Knud got the broken maiden; but the children had been 
so much impressed by the story that they could not summon courage to 
eat the lovers up. 

On the following day they went out with them to the churchyard, 
and sat down by the church wall, which is covered, winter and summer,* 
with the most luxuriant ivy os witli a rich carpet. Here they stood the 
two cake Hgures up in the sunshine among the green leaves, and told < 
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the story to ft group of other children; they told them of the silent lore 
which led to nothing. It was called hve because the story was so lovely, 
on that they all agreed. But wlien they turned to look again at the 
gingerbread pair, a big boy, out of inischief, had eaten up the broken 
maiden. The childrcMi cried about this, and afterwards—probably that 
the poor lover might not be left in the world lonely and desolate—they 
ate nira up too; but they never forgot the story. 

The chihlivu wert* always together by the elder tree and under the 
willow, umi the little girl sang the most beautiful songs with a voice 
that was clear ns a bell. Knud, on the other liand, had not a note of 
music in him, but lie know the words of the songs, and that, at least, 
was sometliiug. The iieople of Ivjbgc‘, eveu to tlie ricliSvifeof the fancy- 
shop keeper, stood slil! and listened Avhen Joauua sang. ‘SShe has a 
very sweet voice, tliat little girl,” they said. 

Those were glorious days, but they could not last for ever. The 
neighbours were ueighbtnirs no longc*]’. The little maiden's mother was 
dead, and the father int<Muled to marry again, in tlic capital, where he 
had been promised a living as u messenger, which was to be a very 
lucrative cilice. And'the neighbours separated regretfully, the children 
weeping heartily, but the parents promised that they should at least 
Avritc to one auothiT once a year. 

And Knud was hound ajiprentiee to a shoemaker, for the big boy 
could not be allowed to run wild any longer; and moreover he was 
confirmed. 

Ah, liow gladly on that day of celebration would he have hoen iu 
Copenhagen with little .Ioanna! but he remained iu Kjoge, .and had 
never vet bei'U to Copenhag(*n, though the little towu is ojily five 
iJanish miles distant from the capital; but far aero.ss the bay, when the 
sky w'as clear, Knud had seen the towt*rs iu l!n' distance, and on the 
daj' of his euiifirmatiou he could distinctly sec the golden cross on the 
principal church glittering in the siui. 

Ah, how often his thoughts were with .Toaiiua I Bid she think of 
him? Yes. Towards Christmas then* c.ame a letter from her father 
to the p.^reiits of Knud, to say that they wei*e getting on very well in 
Copenhagen, and especially might Joanna look forward to a brilliant 
future ou tlie strength of her fine voice. She had been engaged in the 
theatre in whicli peo{de sing, and w as already earning some money, out 
of which she sent lier dear neiglibours of Kjdgo a dollar for the merry 
diristmas-eve. Tliey were to drink her ht‘alth, she had herself added 
in a postscript; and in the same postscript there stood further, “ A kind 
greeting to Knud." 

The ’whole family wept; and yet all this was very pleasant—those 
were joj-ful tears, that they shed. Knud’s thoughts had been occupied 
every day with Joanna; and now he know th.at she also thought of him; 
and the nearer tlie time came when his apprenticeship would b© over, 
* the more eleaidy did it ajipoar to him that he was very fond of Joan^ 
find that she must be his wife; and when he thought of this, a smile 
came upon his lips, and he drew tlie thread twice as fhst as before, and 
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piessed his foot hard against the knee-strap. He ran the aivl far into 
his finger, but he did not care for that. He determined not to play the 
dumb lover, as the two gingerbread cakes had dune: the stoiy should 
teach him a lesson. 

And now he was a journeyman, and his knapsack was packed ready 
for his journey: at length, for the first time in his life, he was to go to 
Oopeuliagen, where a master was already waiting for him. How glad 
Joanna would be! She was now seventeem years old, and ho nineteen. 

Already in Kjiige he had wanted to buy a gold ring for her; but he 
recollected that such things were to be had far better in Copenhagen. 
And now lie took leave of his pait'iits, and on a rainy day, late in the 
autumn, went lorth on fool out of the town of his birth. The leaves 
were failing down from the trees, aud he arrived at his new master’s in 
the metropolis w'ct to the skin. ]S'e\t Sunday he was to })ay a visit to 
Joanna’s lather. The new jounieyinan’s clothes were bixjught fwth, 
aud the new hat from Kjuge was put on, which became Knud vciy well, 
for till this time Ikj had only worn a cap. And he found the house ho 
sought, and mounted flight afUT fliiilit of stairs until he became almost 
giddy. It was terrible to him to see how j)eople lived piled uji one over 
the other in the dreadful city. 

Everything in 1 he room had a pros|)(‘rous«look, and Joanna’s father 
received him very kindly. To the new wife ho was a stranger, but she 
shook bunds witli liim, and gave him some cofltH?. 

“ Joanna will be glad to see yon,” said the father: “ you have gi’own 
quite a nice young man. You shall sec her presently. She is a girl 
w'bo rejoices iiiy heart, and, please (lod, she will rejoice it yet more. 
She has her own room now, alid pays us rent for it.” 

And the father knocked quite politely at the door, as if he were a 
visitor, and then they went in. 

But how ])retty everything was in that room! such an apartment was 
certainly not to be found in all Kjdge; the Qutfen herself could not be; 
more charmingly lodged. There wen? carpets, there were window cur¬ 
tains quite down to the floor, and arouTid w'cre flowers and pictures, and 
a mirror into which there was almost danger that a visitor might step, 
for it was as large as a door; and there wim even a velvet chair. 

Knud saw all this at a glance; and yet he saw nothing but Joanna. 
She was a grown maiden, quite different from what Knud had fancied 
her, and much more beautiful. In all Kjdge there wan not a girl like 
her. How graceful she was, and with what an odd unfamiliar glance 
she looked at Elnud! But that was only for a moment, and then she 
rushed towards him as if she would have kissed him. fcflie did not really 
do so, but she came very near it. Yes, she was certaiidy rejoiced at the 
arrival of the friend of her youth I The tedrs were actumly in her eyes; 
and she had much to say, and many questions to put concerning all, trom 
Knud’s parents down to the elde!)r tree and the willow, which she called 
Elder-mother and Willow-father, as if they had been human b^ngs; and 
indeed they might pass as such, just as well as the gingerbread cakes *, 
and of these she spoke too, and of their silent love, and how they had 
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lain upon the shop-board and split in two — and then she laughed very 
heartily; but the blood mounted into Knud’s cheeks, and his heart beat 
thick and fast. No, she had not grown proud at all. And it was 
through her—he noticed it well—that her parents incited him to stay the 
whole evening \vith them; aud she poured out the tea and gave him a 
cup with her own hands; and afierward.s she took a book aud read aloud 
to thorn, and it seemed to Knud that what she read was all about him¬ 
self and his love, for it matched so well with his thoughts; and then 
she sang a aiinjdo song, but through }»cr singing it became like a history, 
and Hceined be the outpouring of her very heai*t. Yes. eerlainly she 
was fond of Knud. The tears cour.^ecl (hiwn his cheeks— he could not 


rosti;aiti them, nor could ho speak n single word; he seemed to himself 
as if he w<Te struck dumb ; and yet «he pressed his liand, and said, 

“ You have a good heart, Knnd—remain always as you are now.” 
That was an evening t)t' matehl<‘>;s delii^ht to Knud; to 
was im]) 0 .ssible, aud aeeordingl}' Knud diil not sleep. 

At parting, Joanna’s lather had said, " Now, you won’t forget ns 
altogether! Don’t let the wliole winter go by without once coming to 
see us again; ” and therefore lie could very w’ell go again the next 
Sunday, and resolved to do so. Hut every evening wlitui working hours 
were over — and they worked by candlelight there — Knud went out 
through the tow'n: he went into the street in which »loauna lived, and 
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looked up at her window'; it w'as almo-t always lit up, ano one evening 
he eould see the shadow of her face quite plaiuly on tlu* curtain — and 
that was a grand evening for him. H>s master’s wife dild not like his 
gnlivanting abroad every evening, as she expressed it, and slic shook 
her liead; but the master only smiled. 

” He is only a young fellow',” he said. 

But Knud thought to himself: *' On Sunday I shall see her, and T 
shall tell her how eoinpletely she reigns in my heart and soul, and that 
she must be inv little wife. 1 know 1 am only a poor journeyman shoe¬ 
maker, but I shall work and s1ri\e — yes, 1 s-hall tell Iier so! Nothing 
cornea of silent love: 1 have learned tli.it from the cakes.” 

And Sunday came round, and Knud "allied forth; bul, unluckily, 
they wejre all innted out for that evening, aud were obliged to tell him 
so. Joanna pressed his hand, and said, 

“Have you ever been to the Ibcatrt*? You must go once. I shall 
sing on Wednesday, and if you have time On that evening, I will send 
you a ticket; my lather knows where your master lives.” 

How kind that was of her I And on Wednesday at noon he received 
a sealed paper, with no words written in it; hut the ticket was there, 
and in the evening Knud went to the theatre for the first time in his 
life. And what did he see ? He saw Joanna, and how charming and 
how beautiful she looked! She was certainly married to a stranger, but 
that was all in the play—something that was only make-believe, os ^ud 
knew very well, if it had been real, he thought, she would never have 
had the heart to send him a ticket that he might go and see it. And all 
the people shouted and applauded, and Knud cried out “hurrah!” 




KVLIi’S DISAPPOI ^ 1 \[L.\T. 


Even the f\ in^ >*inilt‘(l at .Foainia, ami n'emeil to delight in her. Ah, 
how smaJl Kiiud fell ! hut then lie loved hei *80 dearly, and thought that 
Hhc loved liiui too; but it was i'nr the man to speak the first word, as 
the gir.gerbroad maiden in the tdiild’s story had taught him; and iliere 
was a great deal for him in that story. 

So soon as Sunday oarae, he went again. lie felt os if ho were going 
into a church. Joanna w'as alone, and reeeiv^jd him—it could not have 
happened more fortunately. 

** It is well that you are come,” she said. “ I had an idea of sending 
* my father to you. only T felt a presentiment that you would be here 
this evening; for I must tell you that I start for France on Friday: I 
must go there, if I am to become efficient.” 

It seemed to Knud as if the whole room were whirling round and 
round with him. He felt as if his heart w'ould presently burst; no tear 
-rose to his eyes, hut still it was easy to seis how sorrowful he was. 

‘‘ You honest, faithful soul! ” she exclaimed. 

And these words of hers loosened Knud’s tongue, lie told hei^ how’ 
constantly be loved her, and that she must become his wife; and as he 
said this, he saw Joanna change colour ami turn pale. She let his hand 
fall, and answered, seriously and mournfully, 

“ Knud, do not make yourself and mo unhappy. I shall always be 
a good sister to you, one in whom you may trust, but I shall never be 
anything more.” 

And she drew her white hand over his hot forehead. 
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“Heaven givea^us strength for much,” she said, “if we only endea¬ 
vour to do our best.” 

At that moment the stopinolher came into the room; and Joanna 
said quieldy, 

“ Knud is <juite incoiisoltiblo because 1 am going away. Come, be a 
man,” slie continued, and laid her hand upon his shoulder; and it seemed 
ns if they had been talking of the jounujy, xind nothing else. “ You art' 
a child,” sljc added ; “ but now you must be good and reasonable, as you 
iised to be under the willow tree, when we were both children.” 

But Knud I'elt as if the w'hole world had slid out of its course, and 
his thouglits were like a loose thread ilutteririg to and fro in the wind. 
He stayed, though he could not reimnnber if she bad asked him to stay; 
and she was kind and good, and ]>ourcd out his tea tor him, and sang 
to him. It had not the old tone, and A'ct it wa'^ wondiTfullv beautiful, 
and made his heart feed ready to burst. And then they parted. Knud 
did not oflbr her his liand, but she seized it, aud said, 

“ Surely you will shake bauds with your sister at parting, old play¬ 
fellow' ! ” 

And she smiled through the tears that were rolling over her cheeks, 
and she repeated the word “ brother'’--and certainly there w’as good 
consolaiioii in that—and th«s they parted. 

She sailed to Franco, and Knud wandered about the muddy streets 
of Copenhagen. Tbo oliher joiirnevmen in the workshop asked him why 
he wont about, so gloomily, and told him he should go aud amuse him¬ 
self w'ith them, for he was a young fellow. 

And they went with him to tlie daneing-rooms. He saw’ manv hand- 
some girls there, but eerlainly not one like .Ioanna; and here, where he 
thought to forget her, she stood mon' vividly than ever before the eyes 
of liis soul. “ Jleaven gives us streiiirth for a grt'at.dcal, if we only try 
to do our best,” she had said; .and holy thoughts canu' into his mind, 
and he folded his hands. The violins played, and the girls dan<‘ed round 
inf a circle; and ho w'as (juite startled, for it seemed to him as if ht? were 
in a place to'which he ought not to have brought .Ioanna—for she was 
there with him, in his heart; and aeeordingly ho went out. He ran 
through the streets, and passed by the house wliere she had dwelt; it 
was (mrk there, dark everywherts aud empty, and lonely. The W'orld 
went on in its course, but Knud pursued his lonely way, ilnheedingly. 

The winter came, and the Btreain.s were frozen. Everything seemed 
to be preparing for a burial. But wlien spring returned, and the first 
steamer was to start, a longing seized him to go away, far, far into the 
w'orld, but not to Prance. So lie packed his knapsack, and wandered 
far into tlie German land, from city to city, without rest or peace; and 
it was hot till he came to the glorious old city of Nurt^mborg that he 
could master his restless spirit; and in Nuremberg, therefore, he decided 
to remain. 

Nuremberg is a wonderful old city, and looks as if it were cut out 
of an old picture-book. The streets seem to stretch themselves along 
j^t as they please. The houses do not like standing in regular ranks. 
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Gables with little towers, arabesques, and pillars, start out over tlie 
pathway, and from the strange peaked roofs water-apouts, formed like 
dragons or great slim dogs, extend far over the street. , 

Here in the iniu*ket-place stood Knud, with his knapsack on his baek. 
He stood by one of the old fountains that are adorned with splendid 
bronze figures, seriptural and historical, rising up between the gushing 
jets of water. A pretty servant-maid was just filling her pails, and she 
gave Knud u refreshing draught; and as her hand wtus full of roses, she 
gave him one of the flowers, and he accepted it as a good omen. 

From tlie neighbouring chundi the strains of the organ were sound¬ 
ing; they scorned to him as familiar as the tones of the organ at home 
at Kjuge ; and he wont into the great catliedral. The sunlight streamed 
in through the stained glass windows, bi'tweeu the two lofty slender 
pillars, Ilis s})irit b(?carae jmayerful, and peace retunied to his soul. 

.\n(l he Houglit and found a good master in Nuremberg, with whom 
he stayed, and in wlioso liouse ho learned the German language. 

1'he old meat round the town has been converted into a number of 
little kitchen gardens; but the high waits are standing yet, with their 
heavy towers. The ropemaker t w'ists his ropes on a gallery or walk 
built of w’ood, inside the town wall, where elder bushes grow out of tlie 
clefts and cracks, spreading their grtnm twin's over the little low houses 
that stand below; and in one <»f tlH“<e dwelt the master with whom 
Knud worked; and over the little garret wdiidow at which Knud snt 
the elder waved its branches. 

Here lie lived through a summer and a winter; hut when the spring 
came again ho could bear it no longer. The elder was in bloB.Hom, and 
its fragi’ance reminded him so of honn\ that he fancied himself back in 
the garden at Kjdge ; and therefore Knnd went rfAvay from his master, 
and dw elt with another, farther in the tow'ii, over whose bouse no elder 
bush grew. 

His workshop was quite close to one of the old stone bridges, by a 
low water-mill, that rushed and foamed always. Without, rolled the 
roaring stream, hemmed in by lionses,.whose old decayed gables looked 
ready to topple dovra into the water. No elder grtsw here—there was 
not even a flower-pot w'ith its little green plant; but just opjiosile the 
workshop stood a great old willow tree, that seemed to cling fust to the 
house, for fear of being carried away by the w'ater, and which stretched 
forth its branches over the river, just as the willow at Kjuge spread its 
arms across the streamlet by the gardens there. 

Yes, he bad certainly gone from the “ Elder-mother ” to the “ WiUow- 
father.*^ The tree here had something, especially on moonlight evening, 
that went straight to his heart—and that something was not in tlto 
moonlight, but in the old tree itself. 

Nevertheless, he could not remain. Why not ? Ask the willow tree, 
ask the blofoming elder! And therefore he bade farewell to his master 
in Nuremberg, and journeyed onward. 

To no one did he speak of Joanna—in hia secret heart he hid his 
sorrow; and he thought of the deep meaning in the old childish story of 
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the two cakes. Now he understood why the man had a bitter almond 
ill his treast—he himwdf IVli the bitterness of it; and doauna, who was 
always «o gentle and kind, avus typified by the honey-cake. The strap 
of his knapsack seemed se tijjht across liis chest that he could scarcely 
breathe; he loosened it, but was not relieved, lie saw but half the world 
around him; the other halJ' lie carried about him and within himself. 
And thus it shnid with him. 

Not till he caitie in sight of the high mountains did the world appear 
fi’eer to him ; and now his thoughts were turned without, and tears came 
into liis eyes. 

The Alj)s .‘ippeared to him as the folded vrings of the earth; how if 
, they wer(* to unfold theins(‘lvcs, and disj)lay their variegated pictures of 
black u’oods, foaming wafers, clouds, and of snow ? At the last 

clay, be thought, tl»e world A\ill lift up its great wings, and mount up¬ 
wards towards the sky, and burst like a soap-bubble in the glance of 
the Highest! 

Ah,” sigheil he, “ that the Last Day Avere come! ” 

Silently ho Avaudeivd through tin; land, that seemed to him as an 
orchard covered with sol’t turf. From the wooden balconies of the 
houses the girls w'ho sat busy with their laee-making nodded at him; 
the summits «)f the mountains glowed in the red sun of the evening; 
and* Avhen he Siiw the grciwi lakes gleaming among the dark trees, be 
thought of the coast by the Jljiy of Kjiige, and there was a longing in 
ins bosom, but it was pain no more. 

There where the Ithim* rolls miward like a great billow, and bursts, 
and is changed into suow-w lute, gleaming, eloud-liki; masses, as if clouds 
were being created there, Aviih tlu* rainbow 11 uttering like a loose band 
above them; there he thought of the Avatev-iuill at Kjiige, with its rush¬ 
ing, foaming water. 

Gladly would lie lun'e remained in the quiet Bhenish town, but here 
too were too many elder tri>es and avIUoavs, and therefore he journeyed 
on, OA'er the liigh, mighty mountains, through shattered w'alls of rock, 
and on roads-that clung like sAvnlioAvs’ nests to the mountain-side. The 
waters foamed on in the depths, the clouds Avere below him, and he strode 
on over thistles, Alpine roses, and snow, in the warm summer sun; and 
saying farewell to the lauds of the North, he passed on under the shade 
of blooming chestnut trees, and tlirougb vineyards and fields of maize. 
The mountains were a Avail between him and all bis recollections; and 
be wished it to be so. 

Before him lay a great glorious city which they called MilanOy and 
here he found a German master who gaA'e him work. They were an old 
pious couple, in Avhose workshop he now' labonrtid. Ana the two old 
people became quite fond of the quiet journeyman, w'ho said little, but 
Avorked all the more, and led a pious Christian life. To himself also it 
seemed as if Heaven had lifted the heavy burden from his he^. 

liis favourite pastime was to mount now and then upon the mighty 
marole church, wiiieh seemed to him to have been formed of the snow of 
his^ native land, fashioned into roofs, and pinnacles, and decorated open 
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halls: from every comer and every point the white statues smiled upon 
him. Above him was the bluo sky, below him the citv and thi wide- 
spreading Lombard plains, and towards the north the nigh mountains 
clad with perpetual snow; and bo thought of the chundi at KJuge, with 
its red ivy-covered walls, but he did not long to go thither: here, beyond 
the mountains, he w'ould be buried. 

He had dwelt here a year, and three years had passed away since he 
left his home, wlien one day his master took liim into the city, not to 
the circus where riders exhibited, but to the opera, where was a hall 
worth seeing. There were seven storeys, from each of which beautiful 
silken curtains hung down, and from the ground to the dizzy height of 
tho roof sat elegant ladies, with bouquets of flowers in their linuds, as 
if they \vere at a ball, and the gentlemen were in full dross, and many 
of them decorated wi<h gold and silver. It was as bright there as in tlie 
brilliant sunshine, and the music rolled gloriously through t|ie building. 
Eveiything was much more splendid than in tho theatre at Copenliagen, 

but then joaiina had been there, and-could it be ? Yes, it was like 

magic—she was here also! for the curtain rose, and Joanna appeared, 
dressed in silk and gold, with a crown upon her lioad: she sang as he 
thought none but angels could sing, and camo far forward, quite to tho 
front of the stage, and .smiled as only Joanjia could smile, and looked 
straight down at Knud. Poor Knud seized Ins master’s hand, and called 
out aloud, Joanna! ’’ but no one lioard but the master, who nodded his 
head, for the loud music sounded above everything. 

“ Yes, yes, her name is Joanna,” said the master. 

And he drew forth a printed playbill, and .showed Knud her name— 
for the full name was printed there. 

No, it was not a dream ! All the people applauded and threw wreaths 
and flowers to her, and every time she went away they called lier back, 
so that she was always going and coming. 

In the street the people crowded round her carriage, and drew it away 
in triumph. Knud was in the foremost row, and shouted as joyously as 
any; ana when the carriage stopped before her brilliantly lighted house, 
Knud stood close beside the door of the carriage. It flew open, and sho 
stepped out: the light fell upon her dear face, as she smiled, and made 
a kindly gesture of thanks, and appeared deeply moved. Knud looked 
.straight into her face, and she looked into hi.s, out she did not know him. 
A man with a star glittering on his breast gave her his arm—and it was 
whispered about that the two were engaged. 

Then Knud went home and packed his knapsack. Ho was deter¬ 
mined to go back to his own home, to the elder and willow trees—ah, 
under the willow tree I A whole life is sometimes lived through iu a 
single hour. 

The old couple begged him to remain, but no w'ords could induce him 
to stay. It was in vain they told him that winter was coming, and pointed 
out that snow had already fkllen in the moimtains; be said he cqpld 
march on, with his knapsack on his back, in the w'ake of the slow-mcmng 
carriage, for ^hich they would have to clear a path. 
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So he went away towards the mountains, and marched up them and 
down'%hoin. His strength was giving way, but still ho saw no village, 
no househe marched on towards the north. The stars gleamed above 
him, his feet stumbled, and his head grew dizzy. Deep in the v.alley 
stars were shining too, and it seemed as if tliere were another sky below 
him. lie felt he was ill. The stars below him became more aiid more 
numerous, and glowed brighter and brighter, and moved to and fro. It 
was a little town whose lights beamed there; aud when he understood 
that, he exerted Ihe remains of his strength, and at last reached the 
shelter of a humhio inn. 

That night and the whole of the following day he remained there, for 
his body ri-quiredrest aud refreshment. It was thawing, and there was 
rain in the valley. 13ut early on the second morning came a man witli 
an organ, who played a tune of homo; and nt»w Knud could stay no 
longer. He continued his journey towards the north, marching onward 
for many (lays Avith haste and hurry, as if he were trying to get hojne 
before all were dead there; but to no one did ho speak of his longing, 
for no ouc would have believed in the sorrow of his heart, the deej)e8t 
a human heart can feel. Such a grief is not for the world, for it is not 
amusing; nor is it even for friends; and moreover he had no fric'nds— 
a stranger, he wandered through strange lauds towards his home in the 
Xorth. 

It w.as evening. He was walking on the })ublic high road. The frost 
began to make itself felt, and the c-ountry soon became flatter, contain¬ 
ing mere Hold and meadow. By the n)ad-side grew a giv‘at w illow’ tree. 
Everything reminded him of borne, and he sat dowm under the tree : he 
felt very tired, his head began to nod, and his eyes closed in slumber, 
but still he was conseiou.s that the tree stretched its arm al)o\e him; 
a^d in his W'andering fam*y the tree itself appeared to be au old, mighty 
— it seemed as if the “ ‘Willow'-fathor ” himself had taken up his 
tired son in his arms, and Avere carrying him baek into the land of home, 
to the bare bleak shore of Kjiige, to the garden of his ehil<lhood. Yes, 
he dreamed jt was the willow tree of Kjdge tliat had travelled out into 
the Avorld to seek him, and that now had found him, and had led him 
back into the little garden by the streamlet, and there stood Joanna, in 
all her splendour, Avith the golden erowm on her head, as he had seen her 
lost, and she called out “ Welcome ! ” to him. 

jVnd before him stood two remarkable shapes, which looked much more 
human than he remembered them to have been in his childhood: they 
had changed also, but they were still the two cakes that turned the right 
side towards him, and looked very well. 

“We thank you,” they said to Knud. “You have loosened our 
tongues, and have taught us that thoughts should be spoken out freely, 
or, nothing will come of them; and now something has indeed come of 
it—Ave are betrothed.” 

liicn they went hand in Iiand through the streets of Kjdge, and thev 
IpORcd very respectable in every way: there was no fault to find with 
them. And they went on, straight towards the church, and Knud and 
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Joanna followed ihcin ; they also were walkinpf band in hand; and the 
church stood there as it had always stood, with its red walls, on which 
the green ivy grew'; and the great door of the church flewr oj)en, and the 
organ sounded; and they walked u]) tlie long aisle of the church. 

“ Our master first,” said the cake cou})lc, and made room for Joanna 
and Knud, who knelt by the altar, and she bent her head over him, inid 
tears fell from her eyes, hut they were icy cold, for it was the ice around 
her heart that was melting—melting by bis strong love; and the tears 
fell upon his burning cheeks, and he awoke, and was sitting under the 
old willow tree in the strange land, in the cold wintry evening: an icy 
hail was falling from the clouds and beating on his face. 

** That was the most delicious hour of my life ! ” he said, “ and it was 
but a dream. Oh, let me dream again ! ” 

And he closed his eyes once more, and slept and dreamed. 

Towards morning there was a great fall of snow. The w'ind drifted 
the snow over him, but he slept on. The villagers came forth to go to 
church, and by the road-side sat a journeyman, lie was dead—^frozen 
to death imder the willow tree! 
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Alfhed the sculptor—^you kuow him ? We all know him: he won 
the great gold medal, and got a travelling scholarship, went to Italy, and 
then came back to his native land. lie was young in those days, and 
iudqed he is young yet, thougli he is ten years older than he was then. 

After his return ho visited one of the little provincial towns on th(‘ 
island of Seeland. The whole town knew w ho the stranger was, and 
one of the richest persons gave a party in honour of him, and all who 
were of any consequence, or possessed any property, were invited. It 
was quite an event, and all the tow'n knew' of it without its being 
announced by beat of drum. Apprentice boys, and chiltiren of poor 
I)eople, and even some of the ])oor people themselves, stood in front of 
the nouse, and looked at the lighted curtain; and tlie watchman could 
fancy that he was giving a party, so many pcoj)le were in the streets. 
There was quite an air of lestivity about, and in the house was festivity 
also, for Mr. Alfred the sculptor was there. 

He talked, and told anecdotes, and all listened to him with pleasure 
and a certain kind of awo: but none felt such respect for him as did 
the elderly widow of an olficial: she seemed, so far as Mr. Alfred was 
concerned, like a fresh piece of blotting paper, that absorbed all that 
was spoken, and asked for more. She was very appreciative and in¬ 
credibly ignqrant—a kind of female Caspar Hauser. 

“ I should like to see Home,” she said. “ It must bo a lovely city, 
w'ith all the strangers who are continually arriving there. Now, do give 
ua a description of Rome. How does the city look when you come iu 
1^ the gate ? ” 

“ I cannot very well describo it,” replied the sculptor. “ A great 
open place, and in the midst of it an obelisk, which is a thousand years 
old.” 

**An organist!” exclaimed the lady, who had never met with the 
word obelisk. * 

A few of the guests could hardly keep from laughin|^ nor could the 
sculptor quite keep his countenance; but the smile thatv^ose to his lips 
faded away, for he saw, close by the inquisitive dame, a pair of dark blue 
eyes—they belonged to the daughter of the speaker, and any one who 
has such a daughter caunot be silly! The mother W'os like a fountain of 
questions, and the daughter, who listened but never spoke, might pass 
for the beautiful Naiad of the fountain. How charming she was! She 
was a study for the sculptor to contemplate, but not to converse with; 
and, indeed, she did not speak, or only very seldom. 

“ Has the Pope a large family ? ” asked the lady. 

And the young man conaidierately answered, as if the question Iiad 
been better put, 

” No, he does not come of a great family.” 
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“ That *8 nf>t what I mean,” the widow persisted. “ I mean, haa he a 
wife and ehiidreii ? ” 

“The Pope is not allowed to marry,” said the gentleman. 

“ I don’t like that,” was the lady’s comment. 

She certainly might have put more sensible questions; but if she had 
not spoken in just the manner she used, would her daughter have leaned 
so gracefully upon her shoulder, looking straight out with the almost 
mournful smile upon her face ? 

Then Mr. Alfred spoke again, and told of the glory of colour in Italy, 
of the purple hills, the blue Mediterranean, the azuwi sky of the South, 
whose brightness and glory was only to bo surpassed in the North by a 
maiden’s deep blue eves. And this he said w ith a peculiar application; 
hut she who should fiave under.'^iood his inenuiug, looked os if she were 
quite uneonseious of it, and that again was charniiiig! 

“ Italy! ” sighed a few of the guests. 

“ Oh, to travel! ” sighed others. 

“Charming! charming!” chorused they all. 

“Tes, if 1 win a hundred thousand dollars in the lottery,” said the 
head tax-collector’s lady, “then we will travel. 1 and my daughter, and 
you, Mr. Alfred; you must bo our guide. We’ll all three travel to¬ 
gether, and one or two good friends more.” • And she nodded in such a 
friendly w'ay at the company, that each one miglit imagine he or she 
was the person who was to bo taken to Italy. “ Yes, we will go to 
Italy! hut not to those parts where there are robbers—W'e’ll keep to 
liome^ and to the great lugh roads where one is safe.” 

And the daughter sighed very quietly. Aud how much may lie in 
one little sigh, or he placed in it! The young man placed a great deal 
in it. The two blue eyes, lit up that evening in honour of him, must 
conceal treasures—treasures of the heart and mind—richer than all the 
glories of Borne; and when he left the party that night he had lost his 
heart—lost it completely, to the young lady.' * 

The house of the head tax-colmctor’s widow was now the one which 
Mr. Alfred the sculptor most assiduously frequented; «nd i(: was 
understood that his visits were not intended for tliat lady, though he 
and she were the people who kept up the conversation: ho came for the 
daughter’s sake. They called her Kala. Her name was really Calea. 
M meiia. and these two names had been contracted into the one name, 
Kain. She was beautifid; but a few said she was rather dull, and pro¬ 
bably slept late of a morning. 

“ She has always been accustomed to that,” her mother said. “ She *s 
a beauty, and they always ore easily tired. She sleeps rather late, but 
that makes her eyes so clear.” 

• What a power lay in the depths of those dark blue eyes! “Still 
waters run deep.” The young man felt the truth of this proverb, and 
his heart had sunk into the depths. Ho spoke and told his adventures, 
and the mamma was as simple and eager in her questioning as on the 
first evening of their meeting. 

It was a pleasure to hear Alfred describe anything. He spoke of 
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Naples, of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and showed coloured prints 
of several of the eruptions. And the head tax-collector's widow had 
never heard of them before, or taken time to consider the question. 

“ Good heavens! ” she exclaimed. “ So that is a burning mountain! 
But is it not dangerous to the people round about ? ” 

“ Whole cities have been destroyed,” he answered; “ for instance, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum,” 

“ But the poor people!—And you saw all that with your own eyes ? ” 

“ No, I did not see any of the eruptions represented in these pictures, 
but I will sliow you a picture of my own of an eruption I saw.” 

He laid a pencil sketch upon the table, and mamma, who had been 
absorbed in the contemplation of the highly coloured prints, threw a 
glance at the pale drawing, and cried in astonishment, 

“ Hid you see it throw up white tire ? ” 

Por a moment Alfred’s respect for Kala‘s mamma suffered a sudden 
diminution; but, dar./ded by the light that illumined Kala, he soon 
found it quite natural that the old lady should have no eye for colour. 
After all, it was of no consequence, for Kola’s mamma bad the best of 
all things—namclv, Kala herself. 

And Alfred ana Kala were betrothed, w'hich was natural enough, and 
the betrothal was auiiourced in the little newspaper of the town. 
Mamma purch.ascd thirty copies of the paper, that she might cut out 
the paragraph and send it to their friends and acquaiutauecs. And the 
l»etrothed pair were happy, and the mother-in-law elect was happy too, 
for it seemed like connecting herself with Thorwaldsen. 

“ For you arc a eontiunaiinii eff Thorwaldsen,” she said to Alfred. 

And it seemed to Alfred that mamma had in this instance said a 
clever thing. Kala said nothing; but her eyes shone, her lips smiled, 
her every movement was graceful: yes, she w'as beautiful; that cannot 
be too often re[)eated. 

Alfred undertook to take a bust of Kala and of his mother-in-law. 
They sat to him accordingly, and saw how' he moidded and smoothed the 
soft clay with his tingers. 

“ 1 suppose it *8 only on our account,” said mamma-in-law, “ that you 
undertake^ this coinmonplaco work, and don’t leave your servant to do 
all that sticking together.” 

“ It is necessary that I should mould the clay myself,” he replied. 

Ah, ves, you are so very polite,” retorted mamma; and Kala silently 
pressed his hand, still soiled by the clay. 

And be unfolded to both of them the loveliness of nature in creatioii, 
pointing out how the living stood higher in the scale than the dead 
creature, how the plant was developed beyond the mineral, the an imal 
beyond the plant, and man beyond the animal. He strove to show them 
how mind and beauty become manifest in outward form, and how it was 
the sculptor’s task to seize that beauty and to manifest it in his works. 

Kala stood silent, and nodded approbation of the expressed thought, 
while marama-in-law made the following confession: 

” It's diiticult to follow all that. But I manage to hobble after yon 




KALA.'« SUbl. 

with my thoughts, though they whirl round and round, but I contrive 
to hold them fast.” 

And Kala’s beauty held Alfred fast, filled his whole soul, and seised 
and' mastered him. Beauty gleamed forth from Kala's evtjry feature— 
gleamed from her eyes, lurked in the comers of her mouth, and iii every 
movement of her fingers. Alfred the sculptor saw this; he spoke only 
of her, thought only of her, and the two became one; and tlius it may 
be said that she spoke much, for he and she were one, and he was 
always talking of her. 

Such WM the betrothal; and now came the wedding, witli bridesmaids 
and wedding presents, all duly mentioned in the w’cdding speech. 

Mamma>in-law had set up Thorwaldsen’s bust at the end of the table, 
attired in a dressing-gown, for he was to be a guest; such was her whim. 
Songs were sung and cheers were given, for it was a gay wedding, 
and they were a handsome pair. Pygmalion received his Gralatea,” 
80 one of the songs said. 

“ jflJi, that*p your mythologies,” said mamma-in-law. 
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Next day the youthful pair started for Copenhagen, where they were 
to live. Mamnia-in-law accompanied them, “to take can^ of the com¬ 
monplace,“ as she said, meaning tho domestic economy. Kala was like 
a doll in a (kill’s house, all was so bright, so new, and so line. There 
they sat, all three; and as for Alfred, to use a ])roverb that will describe 
his position, we may say that he sat like the friar in the goose-yard. 

The magic of form had enchanted him. lie had looked at tho case, 
and cared not to inquire what tho ease contained, and that omission 
brings unhappiness, much unhappiness, into married life; for tho case 
may be lu*okeu and the gilt may come off, and then the purcliaser may 
repent Ins bargain. In a large party it is very disagreeable to observe 
that om^’a buttons are giving way, and that there arc no buckles to iall 
back upon ; but it is worse still in a great company to become aware 
that wife and motUer-in-law are talking nonsen^sc, and that one cannot 
depend upon oneself for a happy pitice of wit to carry off tho stupidity 
of the thing. 

The young married pair often sat hand hi hand, he speaking and she 
letting fall a word here and tlierc—the same melody, the same clear, 
boll-lilce sounds. Tl was a mental relief when Sophy, one of her friends, 
came to pay a visit. 

Sophy ivas not pretty. She was certainly free from boihly deformity, 
though Kala always asserted she was a little crooked; but no eye save 
a friend’s would have remarked it. She w'as a very sensible girl, and it 
never oc(?urrod to lier that she might become at all dangerous here. 
Her appearance was like a pleasant breath of air in the doll’s house; 
and air was certainly required there, as they all acknowledged. They 
felt they wantt'dairing, and consequently they came out into iho air, and 
mamma-in-law and the young coiqile travelled to Italy. 

“ Thank Heaven that we are in our own four walls again,” was the 
exclamation of mother and daughter when they came home a year after. 

“ There’s no pleasure in travelling,” said mamma-in-law. “ To tell 
the truth, it ’a very wearisome—I beg pardon for saying so. I found 
the time Imng heavy, although I had my children w'ith me; and it’s 
expensive work, travelling, very expensive! And all those galleries one 
has to see, and tho ciuautity of things you are obliged to run after! 
You must do it for (iecency’s sake, for you ’re sure to bo asked when 
you come back; and then you ’re sure to be told that you’ve omitted 
to see what was best worth seeing. 1 got tired -at last of those endless 
Madonnas: one seemed to be turning a Madonna oneself I ”, 

“ And what bad living you get! ” said Kala. 

“ Yes,” replied mamma, “ no such thing as an honest meat soup. It *s 
miserable tr^h, their cookery.” 

And the travelling fatigued Kula; she was always fatigued, that, was 
tho worst of it. Sophy was taken into the house, where her nresence 
was a real advantage. 

Mamma-in-law acknowledged that Sophy understood both honse- 
^IFifery and art, though a knowledge of the latter could not be expected 
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from a person of her limited means; and she was, moreover, an honest, 
faithful girl: she showed that thoroughly while Kola lay sick—fading 
away. 

Where the ease is everything, the case should be strong, or else all is 
over. And all was over with the case—Kala died. 

She was beautiful,'’ said mamma; '‘she was quite diiierent from the 
antiques, for they are so damaged. A beauty ought to be perfect, and 
Kala was a perfect beauty.” 

Alfred wept, aud momma wept, and both of them wore mourning. 
The black dress suited mamma very well, aud she wore mourning the 
longest. Moreover, she had soon to experience another grief in seeing 
-Vlirod marry again—marry Sophy, who had no afipearance at all. 

‘*^He *8 gone to the very extreme,” cried inamraa-m-law ; “ he has gone 
from the most beautiful to the ugliest, and has forgotten his first wife. 
Men have no endurance. 3Iy husband was of a ditlerent stamp, and he 
died before me.” 

“ Pygmalion received his Galatea,” said Alfred : “ yea, that’s what 
they' said in the wedding song. 1 had once really fallen in love with the 
beautiful statue, which awoke to life in my' arms ; but the kindred soul 
which Heaven sends down to us, the angel who can feel aud ^inpathize 
with and elevate us, 1 have imt found anfl won till now. You came, 
Sophy, not in the glory of outward beauty, though you are fair, fairer 
than is needful. The cliicf thiug remains the chief. You came to 
teach the sculptor that his work is but clay and dust, only an outward 
form in a fabric that passc's away, and that wo must seek the essence, 
the internal spirit. Poor Kala! ours was but wayfarers’ life. Yonder, 
where we shall know each other by sympatliy, we shall be half strangers.” 

“ That was not lovingly spoken,” said Sophy, “ not spoken like a true 
Christian. Yonder, where there is no giving in marriage, but where, 
as you say, souls attract each other by sympathy; there where every¬ 
thing beautiful developes itself and is elevated, her soul may acquire 
such completfmess that it may sound more harmoniously than mine; 
and you will then once more utter the first rapturous eiclamation of 
your love, ‘ Beautiful—most beautiful! ’ ” 


THE BISHOP OF BORCiLUM AND HIS WARRIORS. 

OuB scene is laid in Northern Jutland, in the so-called ” wild moor.” 
We hear is called the “ Wester-wow-wow ” — the peculiar roar of 
the North Sfi as it breaks against the western coast of Jutland, It 
rolls aud thunders with a sound that penetrates for miles into the land; 
t d we are quite near the roaring, ^fore us rises a great mound of 
siu A—a mountain we have loc^ seen, and towards which we ^ wend¬ 
ing our way, driving slowly along through the deep sand. On this 
mountain of sand is a lofiy old bunding—^tbe convent of Bdi^um. In 
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one of its wings (the larger one) there is still a church. And at this 
convent we now arrive in the late evening hour; but the weather is 
clear in the bright June night around us, and the eye can range far, far 
over field and moor to the Bay of Aalborg, over heath and meadow, and 
far across the deep blue sea. 

Kow we are there, and roll past between bams and other farm build¬ 
ings ; and at the left of the gate we turn aside to the old Castle Farm, 
where the lime trees stand in lines along the walls, and, sheltered from 
the wind and weather, grow so luxuriautly that their twigs and leaves 
almost conceal the windows. 

'We mount tho winding staircase of stone, and march through the 
long passages under the heavy roof-beams. Tho wind moans very 
strangely here, both within and without. It is hardly known how, but 
the people say—yes, poopU^ say a great many things when they are 
frightened or want to frighten others — they say that the did dead 
choir-men glide silcntl}’’ j)aHt us into tho church, wlicre mass is sung. 
They can bo heard in the rushing of the storm, and their singing brings 
III) strange thoughts in tho hearers — thoughts of the old times into 
wnich we are carried back. 

On tlie coast a ship is stranded; and tho bishojj’s w'arriors are there, 
and spare not ilioso whom «he sea has spared. I'he sea washes aw'ay 
the blood that has flowed from the cloven skulls. The stranded goods 
belong to the bishop, and there is a store of goods here. The sea casts 
up tubs and barrels filled with costly wine for the convent cellar, and 
in tho convent is already good store of beer and mead. There is plenty 
in the kitchen—dead game and poultry, hams and sausages ; and fat fish 
* swim in the ponds without. 

The Bisliop of Bdrglum is a mighty lord. lie has great possessions, 
but still he Jongs for more — everything must bow before the mighty 
Olaf Gllob. His rich cousin at Thylaud is dead, and his widow is to 
have the rich inheritance. But how comes it that one relation is always 
harder towards another than even strangers would be ? The widow’s 
husband had possessed all Thylond, with the exception of the Church 
property. Her sou was nut at home. In his bovhood he bad already 
started on a journey, for his desire w'as to see foreign lands and strange 
people. For y^ears there had been no news of him. Perhaps he hM 
long been laid in the grave, and would never come back to his home, to 
rule where his mother then ruled. 

“ What has a woman to do with rule ? ” smd the bishop. 

He Bumtnoued the widow before a law court; but what did he gain 
therebjr P The widow had never been disobedient to the law, and was 
strong in her just rights. 

Bishop Olaf of Borglum, what dost thou purpose ? “VCTiat writest 
vhou on yonder smooth parchment, sealing it wdth thy seal, and intrust¬ 
ing it to the horsemen and servants, who ride away—far away—to the 
citv of the Pope ? ^ 

it is the time of faUing leaves and of stranded ships, and soon 
^nter will come. 




JCHS OLOB HKBTB HIS HOTBEK. 


Twice had icy wmter returned before the bishop welcomed the home- 
men and serrante back to their home. They came from Borne with ti 
l^pal decrec^a ban, or bull, against the widow who had dared to ofilnnd 
the pious hishop. “ Cursed Ife she and dl that belongs to her. Lei 
her be expelled from the congregation and the Church. I<et no man 
stretch forth a helping band to her, and let fncnds and relations aroid 
her as a plague and a pestilence! ” 

" What wiU not bend must break/* said the Bishop of Borglum. 
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And all foraalvo tlie widow j but she holds fast to her God. He is 
her helper and defender. 

One servant only — an old maid — remained faithful to her; and, 
with the old servant, the widow herself follpw'ed the plough ; and the 
crop grew, althougli tl»e land had been cursed by tho Pope and by the 
bishop. 

“Thou child of perdition, J will yet carry out my purpose!" cried 
tho Bishop of Biirglum. “Kow will I lay the hand of the Pope upon 
thee, to summon thee before the tribunal that shall condemn thee!" 

Then did the widow yoke the two last oxen that remained to her to a 
waggon, and mounted up on the waggon, with her old servant, and 
travelled away across the heath out of the Banish land. As a stranger 
she came into a foreign country, where a strange tongue was spoken 
and where new' customs prevailed. Parlhor and farther she journeyed, 
to where gre«*ii hills rise into mountains, and the vino clothes their sides. 
Strange mcrcliants drive by her, and they look anxiously after their 
waggons laden with merchandise. They fear an attack from the armed 
followers of the robber-knights. The two poor women, iu their humble 
vehicle draw’ii by two black oxen, travel fearleHsly through tho dangerous 
sunken road and through the darksome forest. And now they were in 
bVaneonia. Ami there luf^t them a stalwart knight, with a train of 
Twelve arme<l followers. He ])aused, gazed at the strange veliicle, and 
<|uestioned the wroinen as to the goal of their journey and the place 
whence tliey came. Then one of them mentioned Thy land iu Denmark, 
and spoke, of l»er sorrows — of her woes—which w'cre soon to cease, 
for so Divine Providence had willed it. Por the stranger knight is the 
widow’s son 1 lie seized her hand, he embraced her, and tho mother 
wept. For years she had not been able to w'ecp, but had only bitten 
her lips till the blood started. 

It is the time of falling leaves and of stranded ships, and soon will 
icy winter come. 

The sea foiled wine-tubs to tlie shore for the bishop’s cellar. In the 
kitchen the deer roasted on the spit before the fire. At Bdrglum it was 
w'arm and cheerful in the heated rooms, while cold winter raged without, 
when a piece of news was brought to the bishop: “ Jens G lob, of Thy- 
land, has come back, and his mother with him." Jens Glob laid a com¬ 
plaint against the bishop, and summoned him before the temporal and 
the spiritual court. 

“ That will avail him little," said the bishop. “ Best leave ofiP thy 
efiTorts, knight Jens." 

Again it is the time of falling leaves, of stranded ships— icy winter 
comes again, and the “ white bees" are swarming, and sting the traveiUer’s 
face till they melt. 

“ Keen weather to-day!” say the people, as they step in. 

Jons Glob stands to deeply wrapped iu thought that be singes tiie 
skirt of his wide garment. 
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“ Tliou Borplum bishop,” Jbe exclaims, ” I shall subilue thee after all! 
-Under the shield of the Pope, the law cannot roach thee; but dens 
(ilob shall reach thee ! ” 

Tlien he 'writes a letter to his brother-in-law, Olaf Ilase, iu Salling- 
Innd, and prays that knight to meet him on Ohristinns-ove, at mass, in 
the church at Widberg. The bishop himself is to read tlie mass, and 
consequently will journey from Bdrglum to Thylaiid; and this is known 
to Jens Glob. 

IVl'oorlaiid and meadow ora covered with ice and snow. The marsh 
will bear horse and rider, the bishop with his priests and armed men. 
They ride the shortest way, through the waving reeds, whtTc the wind 
moans sadly. 

lihw thy brazen trumpet, thou trumpeter clad in fox-skin! it sounds 
merrily in the clear air. So they ride on over heath and moorland — 
over what is the garden of Fata Morgana iu the hot hu miner, though 
now icy, like all the country—towards the church of "VV id berg. 

The wind is blowing his trumpet too—blowing it harder and Itorder. 
He blows up a storm — a terrible storm—that increases mure and 
more. I'owarda the church they ride, as fust as they may through the 
storm. The church stands firm, but the storm c-areers on over field and 
moorland, over land and sea. • 

Bdrglum’s bishop reaches the church; hut Olnf JIase* will scarce do 
so, hard as he may ride. JIc journeys with Ids warriors on the farther 
side of the baj*, to help Jciia (Jlub, now' that the bishop is to bo sum¬ 
moned before the judgment seat of the llighc.st. 

The church is the judgment hall; the altar is the council table. The 
lights burn clear in the heavy brass candelabra. The storm reads out 
tljo accusation and the sentence, roaming in the. air over moor and 
heath, and over the rolling w'aters. Ino ferry-boat can sail over the bay 
iu such weather os this. 

Olaf Hase makes halt at Ottesworde. There Jie dismisses his warriors, 
presents them with their horses and harness, and gives them leave to 
ride home and greet his wife. He intends to risk his life-alone in the 
roaring waters; but they are to bear w'itness for him that it is not his 
fault if Jens Glob stands w’ithout reinforc-ement in the church at Wid¬ 
berg. The faithful wrarriors will not leave him, but follow him out into 
tlio deep waters. Ten of them are carried aw'ay, but Olaf Htwe and 
two of the youngest men roach the farther side. They have still four 
miles to ride. 

It is put midnight. It is Christmas. The wind has abated. The 
church is lighted up; the gleaming radiance shines througli the wdndow- 
frames, and pours out over meadowr and heath. The mass \ias long been 
finished, silence reigns in the church, and the wax is heard dropping 
from the candles to the stone pavement. And now Olaf Ilase amves. 

In the forecourt Jens Glob greets him kindly, and says, 

” 1 have just made an agreement with the bishop.” 

“ Sayest thou so ? ” replied Olaf Hase. “ Then neither thou nor the 
bj^bop shall quit this church alive.” 
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And the sword leaps from the scahbard, and Olaf Hase deals a blow 
that makes the panel of the clmrch door, which Jens Glob hastily' closes 
between them, ny in fragiiunits. 

“Hold, brother! first hear what the agreement was that I made. 
I have slain the bishop and his warriors and priests, nicy will have no 
word more to say in tlie matter, nor will I speak again of all the wrong 
that my mother has endured.” 

The long wicks of the altar lights glimmer red; but there is a redder 
jglcara upon the j)avement, where the bishop lies with cloven skull, and 
his dead warriors around him, in the quiet of the holy Christmas night. 

Aud four days ufterwnrds the bells loll for a funeral in the convent of 
Bdrglurn. The murdered bishop and the slain warriors and priest.s are 
displayed under a bla<*k can(»py, surrounded by candelabra decked with 
crape. There lies the dead man, in the black cloak w'rougbt with silver; 
the crosier in the j>o\verlcss hand that was once so mighty. The incense 
rises in clouds, and tho monks chant the funeral hymn. It sounds like a 
w/ul—it sounds like a scnlcucc of wrath and condemnation that must 
be heard fur over the land, carried by the wind—sung by the wind— 
tho wail tliat sometimes is silent, but never dies; for ever again it rises 
in song, singing even into our own time this legend of the Bishop of 
Bdrglurn and his hard nopliew. It' is beard in the dark night by the 
frightened hnsbandinau, driving by in the heavy sandy road past the 
convent of Bdrglurn. Jt is lieard by the sleepless listener in tho thiekly- 
Avalled rooms at Bdrgluni. And not only to the ear of sujKirstition is 
the sighing and the tread of hurrying feet audible in the hmg cclioing 
passages leading to the convent door that has long been locked. Tlie 
door still seems to open, and the lights seem to flame in the brazen 
candlesticks; the fragrance of incense arises; the church gleams in its 
ancient splendour; and the monks sing and say the mass over the slain 
bishop, who lies there in the black silver-embroidered mantle, with the 
crozior in his {towTrless hand; and on his pale proud forelicnd gleams 
the red wound like fire, aud there burn the worldly mind and the wicked 
thoughts. • 

Sink down into his grave — into oblivion — ye terrible shapes of the 
times of old! 

Hark to the raging of the angry wind, sounding above the rolling 
sea! A storm approaehes without, calling aloud for human lives. The 
sea has not put on a new mind with the new time. This night it is a 
horrible pit to devour up lives, and to-morrovr, perhaps, it may be a 
glassy mirror—even as m the old time that vre have buried. Sleep 
sweetly, if tl^ou ennst sleep! 

Now it is morning. 

The new time flings sunshine into the room. The wind BtiU keeps np 
mightily. A wreck is announced—as in the old time. 

Buring the night, dowm yonder by Lokken, the little fishing village 
with the red-tiled roofs —we can see it up here from the window—a 
ship has come ashore. It has struck, and is fast imbedded in the sand; 
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but £ho rocket apparatus has thrown a rope on board, and formed a 
bridge from the wi'ock to tlie mainland; and all on board arc saved, aud 
reach the land, and are wrapped in w^arm blankets; and to>day they are 
invited to the farm at the convent of Bdrgluin. In comfortable rooms 
they encounter hospitality and friendlyJfaces. They are addressed in tho 
language of their country, and the piano sounds for them with mcludies 
of their native laud; and before these have died away, the chord has 
been struck, tlie wire of thought that reaches to the land of the sufferers 
aimounces that they are rescued. Then their anxieties are dispelled; 
and at even they join in the dance at the feast given in tho great hull 
at Borglum. Wnit/cs and Styrian dances are given, and Banish popular 
songs, and melodics of foreign lands in these modern limes. 

Blessed be thou, new time! Speak thou of summer and of purer 
gales! Send thy sunbeams gleaming into our hearts and thoughts! 
On thy glowing canvas let them be painted—tho dark legends of the 
rough bard times that arc past I 


THK IUJTT1:[1FI.Y. 

The Butterfly wished for a bride : and, as may well be imagined, ho 
wanted to select a very pretty one from among the flowers; iliereforo 
ho threw a critical glance at all the ilovvcT-lujds, and found that every 
flower sat quietly and demurely on her stalk, just as a maiden ought to 
sit before she is engaged; but there were a great many of them, and 
the choice threatened to become wearisome. The Butterfly did not care 
to take much trouble, and consequently he flew ofl* on a visit to tho 
daisies. The French call this floweret “ Marguerite,” and they know 
that Marguerite can prophecy, when lovers pluck oft* its leaves, and 
ask of every leaf they pluck some question concerning their lovers. 

Heartily ? Painfully ? Loves me much ? A little ? Hot at all ? ” 
and so on. Every one asks in his own language. The Butterfly came 
to Marguerite too, to inquire; but ho did not pluck off her leaves: he 
kissed each of them, for he considered that most is to be done with 
kindness. 

“Darling Marguerite daisy!” he swd to her, “you are the wisest 
woman among the flow'ers. Pray, pray tell me, shall 1 get this one or 
that? Which will be my bride? When I know that, I will directly 
fly to her and propose for her.” 

But Marguerite did not answer him. She was angry that he had 
called her a “ woman,” when she was yet a girl; and there is a great 
d^erence. He asked for the second and for the third time, and when 
slto remained dumb, and answered him not a word, be would wait no 
loi^ier, but flew away to begin his wooing at once. 

It was in the beginning of spring; tho crociis and the snowdrop were 
bloamiDg around. 
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“ They are very pretty,” thought the Butterfly. “ Charming little 
lasses, hut a little too zuu(‘)i of the schoolgirl about them.” Like all 
young lads, he looked out for the elder girls. 

Then he flew off to the aueniones. These were a little too bitter for 
his taste ; the violet somewhat too sentimental; the lime blossoms were 
too email, and, moreover, tlicy had too many relations; the apple 
blossoms—they looked like roses, but they bloomed to-day, to fall off 
to-morrow, to full beneath the first wind that blew; and he thought 
that a marriage with them would last too siiort a time. The Pease 
Blossom ])leased him best of all: she was white and red, and graceful 
and delicate, aud belonged to the domestic maidens who look well, and 
at the same time are useful in the kilchou. Ho was just about to make 
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his offer, when close by the maiden lie saw a pod at whose end hung a 
withered flower. 

“ Who is that ?” he asked. 

“ That is my sister,” replied the Pease Blossom. 

“ Oh, indeed; and you will get to look like her! ” he said. 

And away he flew, for he felt quite shocked. 

The honeysuckle hung forth blooming from the hedge, but there was 
a number of girls like that, with long faces aud sallow complexions. 
No, he did not like her. 

But wrhich one did he like ? 

The spring went by, and the summer drew towards its close; it was 
autumn, but he was still undecided. 

Aud now the flowers appeared in their most gorgeous robes, but in 
vain—they had lost the fresh fragrant air of youth. But the heart 
demauds fragrance, even* when it is no longer young, and there is very 
little of tlwt to be found among the dahlias and dry chrjeauthemuins, 
therefore the Butterfly turned to the Mint on the ground. 

'i ^ * 
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You see, this plant has no blossom; but indeed it is blossom all over, 
full of fragrance from head to foot, with flower scent in every leaf. 

“ I shall take her,” said the Butterfly. 

And he made an ofler for her. 

But the iVlint stood silent and stiff, listening to him. At last she said, 

“ Friendship, if you please, but nothing more. 1 am old, and you are 
old, but wo may verj'well live for one another; but as to marrying—^no 
—don’t lot us appear ridiculous at our age.” 

And thus it happened that the Butterfly had no wife at all. Ue had 
been too long choosing, and that is a bad plan. So the Butterfly became 
what wo call an old bachelor. 

It was late in autumn, with rain and cloudy weather. The wind blew 
cold over the backs of the old wdllow trees, so that they creaked again, 
ll was no weather to be flying about in summer clothes, nor, indeed, was 
the Biitlorfly in tho open air. He had got under shelter by chance, 
where there was fire in tho stove and tho heat of summer.- ’ He could 
live well enou.;h, but ho said, 

“It’s not enough merely to live. One must have freedom, sunshine, 
and a little flower.” 

And he flt!w against the window-frame, and was seen and admired, and 
then stuck upon a pin and placed in tho boj of curiosities; they could 
n<jt do more for him. 

“ Now I am perched on a stalk, like the flowers,” said the Butterfly. 
“ It certainly is not very pleasant. It must bo something like being 
married, for one is stuck fast.” 

And he consoled himself in some measure with the thought. 

“ That’s very poor comfort,” said the potted Phints in tho room. 

“ But,” thought the Butterfly, ” one cannot well, trust these potted 
Plants. They’ve had too much to do with mankind.” 


AN\F LISBKTH. 

Ass’S Lisbeth had a colour like milk and blood; young, fresh, and 
merry,'8he looked beautiful, with gleaming white teeth and clear eyes; 
her footstep was light in tho dance, and her mind was lighter still. And 
what came of it ^ ? Her son was an ugly brat! Yes, he was not 
pretty; so he was put out to be nursed by the labourer’s wife. Anne 
Lisbeth was taken into the count’s castle, and sat there in the splendid 
room arrayed in silks and velvets; not a breath of wind might blow 
upon her, and no one was allowed to speak a harsh word to her. No, 
-that might not be, for she was nurse to the count’s child, which won 
delicate and fair as a prince, and beautiful as an angel; and how she 
loved this child! Her own boy was provided for at the labourer’s, whore 
the month boiled over more frequently than the pot, and where, in 
general, no one was at home to taae care of the child. TJicu he would 
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cry; but wbat iioi)ody knows, that nobody cares for; and he would czy 
till he was tired, and then he fell asleep; and in sleep one feels neither 
hunser nor thirst. A capital invention is sleep. 

with years, just as weeds shoot up, Anne Lisbeth’s child grew, but 
yet they said his growth was stunted; but he had quite become a mem¬ 
ber of the family in which he dwelt; they had received money to keep 
him. Aime Lisbeth was rid of him for good. She had become a town 
lady, and had a comfortable home of her own; and out of doors she wore 
a bonnet w'heii she went out for a walk; bat she never walked out to 
see the labourer—that was too far from the town ; and indeed she had 
nothing to go for: the boy belonged to the labouring people, and she said 
he could cat Iris food, and he should do something to earn his food, and 
consequently he kept Matz’s red cow. lie could already tend cattle 
and make himself useful. 

The big dog, by the yard gate of the nobleman’s mansion, sits proudly 
in the simshine on the top of tho kennel, and barks at every one w^ho 
goes by; if it rains ho creejis into his house, and there he is w^arm and 
dry. Anne Lisbeth’s boy sat in the sunshine on the fence of tho field, 
and cut out a pole-pin. In the spring ho knew of three strawberry 
platits that were in blossom, and would certainly bear fruit, and that 
was his most hopeful thought; but they came to nothing. lie sat out 
in the rain in foul wcathe^ and was wet to t he skin, and afterwards the 
cold wind dried the clothes on his back. When ho came to the lordly 
farm-yard he was hustled and cufled, for the men and maids declared he 
was horribly ugly; but he was used to that—loved by nobody! 

That was bow it went with Anno Lisbeth’s boy; and how could it go 
otherwise ? It was, once for all, his fate to be loved by nobody. 

Till now a “ laud crab,” the land at last threw him overboard. He 
went to sea in a wretched vessel, and sat bv the helm, while the skipper 
sat over the grog-can. He was dirty and ugly, half frozen and hali’ 
starved: one vrould have thought he had never had enough; and tb^ 
really was tho case. 

It was late in autumn,rough, -wet, windy weather; the -wind cut cold 
through the thickest clothing, especially at sea; and out to sea went a 
wretched boat, with only two men on hoard, or, properly speaking, with 
only a man and a half, the skipper and his boy. It had only been a kind 
of twilight all day, and now it became dark, and it was bitterly cold. 
Tlio skipper drank a dram, which was to warm him from within. The 
bottle was old, and the glass too; it was whole at the top, but the foot 
was broken off, and therefore it stood upon a little carved block of 
wood painted blue. “ A dram comforts one, and two are better still,” ‘ 
tliought the skipper. The boy sat at the helm, which he held fast in Us 
hard seamed hands: he was ugly, and bis hair was matted, and be looked 
crippled and stunted; he was the field labourer’s boy, tliough in the 
church register he was entered as Anne Lisbeth’s son. 

The wind cut its way through the rigging, and the boat cut throng 
toe sea. The sail blew out, filled by the wind, and they drove on in 
w'ild career. It was rough and wet around and above, and it might 
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come worse iwp Hold! what was that? what struck there? what 
burst yonder r^'^bat seized the boat ? it heeled, and lay on its beam 
ends I Was it a waterspout? AVas it a heavy sea coming suddenly 
down ? The boy at the helm cried out aloud, “ lleaven help us I ” The 
boat had struck on a great rock standing up from the dojitiis of the sea, 
and it sank like an old shoe in a puddle ; it sank “with man and mouse,” 
as the saying is; and there were mice on board, but only one man and 
a half, the skipper and the labourer’s boy. No one saw* it but the 
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swimming seagulls, and the fishes down yonder, and even they did not 
see it rightly, for they started back in terror when the water rushed into 
the ship, an^ it sank. There it lay scarce a fathom below the surface, 
and those two were provided for, buried and forgotten I Only the glass 
with the foot of blue wood did not sink, for the wood kept it up; the 
glass drifted away, to be broken and ciwt upon the shore—where and 
when P But, indeed, that is of no consequence. It had served its time, 
and it had b^n loved, which Anne Lisbeth’s boy bad not been. But in 
huiven no soul will be able to say, “ Never loved! ” 

Anne Lisbeth had lived in the city for many years. She was called 
Madame, and felt her dignity, when she remembered the old “ noble ” 
days in which she bad driven in the carriage, and had associated with 
countesses and baronesses. Her beautiful uoble*ohild was the dearest 
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ange]} the hindcflt henrt; he had loved her so much, and she had loved 
him in rotnrn; they liad kissed and loved each other, and the boy hod 
bedn her joy, ]>er second life. Now he was so tall, and was fourteen 
years old, handsome and clever: she had not seen him since she carried 
nini in her arjiis; for many years she had not been in the count’s palace, 
for indeed it was quite a journey thitker. 

**1 must once make an effort and go,” said Anne Lisbeth. “I must 
go to iny darling, to iny sweet count’s child. Yea, he certainly must long 
to sec me too, Iho young count; he thinks of mo and loves me as in 
those days wIictj he flung his angel arms round my neck and cried 
* Anne Li?..! ’ It sounded like mu.sic. Yes, I must make an elTort and 
BOO him again.” 

She drove acn^ss the country in a grazier’s cart, and then got out and 
coniitmod her jounicy on loot, and thus roatdjtMl the count’s castle. It 
was great anil magnificent as it had always been, and the garden looked 
the same as<*ver; but all the people there were strangers to her; not 
one of them knew Anne Lisbeth, and they did not know of what con¬ 
sequence slie had once been thens hnt slio felt sure the countess \^ould 
let them know it, and her darling boy too, ilow she longed to see him! 

Now Anne Lisbeth was at her journey’s end. She was kept waiting 
a considerable time, and for tho.so who wait time j)asses slowly. But 
before tin* great people went to table she was ciilled in and accosted very 
graciously. She wim to sec her sweet boy after dinner, and then she 
was to be called in again. 

IIow' tall and slender and thin he had grown! 'But he bad still his 
beautiful eyes and the angcl-sw’eot mouth! He loolied at lier, but he 
said not a word: certainly he did 7iot know her. He turned round, 
and was about to go away, but she seized his hand and pressed it to her 
mouth. 

*• Hood, good! ” said he; and with that be went out of the room— 
he who filled her every thought—he whom she had loved best, aud who 
was her wliole earthly pride. 

Anne Lisbeth went out of the castle iuto the open liighw^ay, and she 
felt very mournful: he had been so cold and strange to her, bad not a 
word nor a thought for her, he whom she had once carried day and 
night, and whom she still carried in her dreams. 

A great black raven shot down in front of her on to the high road, and 
croaked and croaked again. 

“ Ha! ” she said, “ what bird of ill omen art thou ? ” 

She came past the hut of the labourer; the wife stood at the door, 
and the two women spoke to one another. 

You look well,” said the woman. “ You are plump and £at; you *re 
well off.” 

** Oh, yes,” answered Anne Lisbeth. 

The boat went down with them,” continued the woman. “ Hans 
skipper and the boy w'ere both drowned. There’s an end of them. I 
always thought the boy would be able to help me out with a few dollars. 

^ Ho’ll never coat you anything more, Anne Lisbeth.” 
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“ So they were drowned ? *' Anne Lisbeth repeated; and then nothing 
more was said on the subject. 

Anne Lisbeth was very low-spirited because her count-child had shown 
no disposition to talk with her who loved him so well, and who had 
journeyed all that way to get a sight of him; and the journey liad cost 
money too, though the pleasure she had derived from it was not great. 
StHl she said not a word about this. She would not relieve her hfjart by 
tolling the labourer’s wife about it, lest the latter should think she did 
not enjoy her former position at the castle. Then the raven screamed 
. again, and flew past over her once more. 



ASSK LlBUarU at the lABOrUEK'S COTTAGE. 


“The black wretcht ” said Ann Lisbeth; “he’ll end by frightening 
mo to-day.” 

She had brought coffee and chicory with her, for she thought it would 
be a charity towards the poor woman to give them to her to boil a cup 
of coffee, and then she herself would take a cup too. The woman pre¬ 
pared the coffee, and in the meantime Anne Lisbeth sat down upon a 
chair and fell ^leep. There she dreamed of something she had never 
dreamed before: singularly enough, she dreamed of her own child that 
had wept and hungered there in the labourer’s hut, bad been hustled 
about in heat and in cold, and was now lying in the depths of .the sea, 
Heaven knows where. She dreamed she was sitting in Uie hut, where the 
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woman was bnaj preparing the coffee—she could smell tlie roasting coffee 
beans. But suddenly it seemed to her that there stood on the threshold 
a beautiful young form, as beautiful as the count's child; and this 
apparition said to her, 

“ The world is passing away! Hold fast to me, for j^ou are my mother 
after dl. You have an angel in heaven. Hold me fast! ” 

And the child-angel stretched out its liand to her; and there was a 
terrible crash, for the world was going to pieces, and the angel was 
raising himself above the earth, and holding her by the sleeve so 
tightly, it seemed to her, that she was lifted up from the ground; but, 
on the other hand, something heavy hung at her feet and dragged her 
down, and it seemed to her that hundreds of women clung to her, and 
criod, 

“If thou art to be saved, we must be saved too! Hold fast! hold 
fast!” 

And then they all hung on to her; but there were too many of them, 
and— ritsch! ratsch J —the slecjve tore, and Anne Lisbeth fell down in 
horror—and aw-oke. And, indeed, she was on the point of falling over, 
with the chair on which she sat: she W’as so startled and alarmed that 
she could not recollect what it was she had dreamed, but she remem¬ 
bered that it had been something dreadful. 

The colFee was taken, a.id they had a chat together; and then Anne 
Lisbeth went aw^ay tow'ards the little town where she was to meet the 
carrier, and to drive back with him to her own home. But when she 
came to B])eak to him, ho said he should not he ready to start before the 
evening of the next day. She began to think about the expense and 
the length of the way, and when she considered that the route by the 
sea shore was shorter by two miles than the other, and that tlio weather 
was i'lear and tlie moon shone, she determined to make her way on foot, 
and to start at once, that she might be at home by next day. 

The sun had set, and the evening bells, tolled in the towers of the 
village churches, still sounded through the air; but no, it was not the 
bells, but the cry of the frogs in the marshes. Now they were silent, and 
all around'was still; not a bird was heard, for they were all ^one to rest; 
and even the owl seemed to be at home: deep silence reigned on the 
margin of the forest and by the sea shore. As Anno Lisbeth walked on 
she could hear her own footsteps on the sand; there was no sound of 
waves in the sea; everything out in the deep waters had sunk to silence. 
All was quiet there, the living and the dead creatures of the sea. 

Anne Lisbeth walked on “ thinking of nothing at all,” as the saying 
is, or rather, her thoughts wandered; but thoughts had not wandered 
away from her, for they are never absent from us, they only slumber. 
But those that have not yet stirred come forth at their time, and begin 
to stir sometimes in the heart and sometimes in the head, and seem to 
come upon ua as if from above. 

It ia written that a good deed bears its fruit of blessing, and it is also 
, ^tten that sin is death. Much has been written and much has been 

always ri^jcb one does not know or think of in general; and thus it was 
He’ll n ® 
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with Anne Lisbeth. Bat it may happen that a light arises within one, 
and that the forgotten things may approach. 

AU virtues and all vices ue in our hearts. They are in mine and in 
thine; they lie there like little grains of seed; and then from without 
comes a ray of sunshine or the touch of an evil hand, or may be you turn 
the comer and go to the right or to the left, and that may be decisive; 
for the little seed-com perhaps is stirred, and it swells and shoots up, 
and it bursts, and pours its sap into all your blood, and then your career 
has commenced, ^ero are tormenting thoughts, which one does not 
feel when one walks on with slumbering senses, but they are there, fer¬ 
menting in the heart. Anne Lisbeth w'alked on thus W'ith her senses 
half in slumber, but the thoughts w’cre fermenting within her. From 
one Shrove Tuesday to the next there comes much that weighs upon the 
heart—^tbe rcckonmg of a whole year: much is forgotten, sins against 
Heaven in w'ord and in thought, against our neighbour, hnd against our 
own conscience. We don’t think of these things, and Anno Lisbeth 
did not think of them. She bad committed no crime ag.iinst tlie law of 
the land, she was very respectable, an honoured aiul well-placed person, 
that she kuevr. And as she Avaiked along hy the margin ot the sea, what 
was it she saw lying Iherti ? An old hat, n man’s hat. Now, where 
might that have been washed overboafd p She came nearer, and stopped 
to Took at the bat. Ha! what was lying yonder ? She shuddci'ed; nut 
it w*as nothing save a heap of sea grass and tangle Hung across a long 
stone; but it looked just like a corpse; it w'as only sea grass and tangle, 
and yet she was frightened at it, and as she turned aw’ay to w'alk on 
much came into her mind that sho had heard in her childliood — old 
superstitions of spectres hy the sea shore, of tho ghosts of drowned hut 
unburied people whose corpses have been washed up on to the desert 
shore. The body, she had heard, could do harm to none, hut tho spirit 
could pursue the lonely wanderer, and attach itself to him, and demand 
to be carried to the churchyard that it might rest iti consecrated ground. 
“ Hold fast! hold fast! ” the spectre would then ; and while Anne 
Lisbeth murmured the words to her.self, her whole dream suddfenly stood 
before her just as she had dreamed it, when the mothers clung to her 
and had repeated this word amid the crash of tho world, when her sleeve 
■was tom and she slipped out of the grasp of her child, who wanted to 
hold her up in that terrible hour. Her child, her own child, which she 
had never loved, now lay buried in the sea, and might ris^e up like a 
spectre from the waters, and cry, Hold fast! carry mo tf» consecrated 
Mirth.” And as these thoughts passed through her mind, fear gave speed 
to her feet, so that she walked on faster and faster; feur came upon her 
like the touch of a cold wet hand that was laid upon her heart, so that 
she almost fainted; and as she looked out across the sea, all there grew 
darker and darker; a heavy mist came rolling onward, and clung round 
bosh and tree, twisting them into fantastic sbapra. She turned round, 
and glanced up at the moon, whieh bad risen behind her. It looked Hke 
a pale, rayless surface; and a deadly weight appeared to cling to her 
limbs. “ ilold fast! ” thought she; and when she turned round a second 
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time and looked at the moon, its white face seemed quite dose to her,, 
and the mist hung like a pale garment from her shoulders. “ Hold fast f 
eany me to consecrated earth! ” sounded in her ears in strange hollow 
tones. The sound did not come from frogs or ravens; she saw no sign 
of any such creatures. “ A grave! dig me a grave! ” was repeated quite 
loud. Yes, it was the spectre of her child, the child that lay in the 
ocean, and whose spirit could have no rest until it was carried to the 
churchyard, and until a grave had been dug for it in consecrated ground. 
Thither she would go, and there she would dig; and she went on in the 
direction of the church, and the weight on her heart seemed to grow 
lighter, and even to vanish altogether; but when she turned to go home 
by the shortest way, it returned. “ Hold fast! hold last! ” and the words 
(>ume <[uite clear, though they were like the croak of a frog or the wail 
of a bird, ** A grave ! dig mo a grave ! ” 

The mist was cc»ld and damp; her hands and face were cold and damp 
with horror; a heavy weight again seize*! licr and ejung to her, and in 
her mind a groat space opened for thoughts that had never before been 
there. 

Here iu the North the beech wood often buds in a single night, and 
in tho morning sunlight it appears in its full glorj* of youthful green; 
and thus in a single instant can the consciousness unibld itself of the 
sin that has been contained in the thoughts, words, and works of our 
post life. It springs up and unfolds itself in a single second w'bcn once 
the conscience is awakened; and God wakens it when wo least expect 
it. Then we find uo excuse for ourselves—the deed is there, and bears 
witness against ua; the thoughts seem to become w'ords, and to sound 
far out into the world. Wc are horrified at the thought of what we have 
carried within ns, and have not stified over what we have sown in our 
thoughtlessness and pride. The heart liides within itself all tho virtues 
and likewise all the vices, and they grow even in the shallowest ground. 

Anno Lisboth now experienced all the thoughts wc have clothed in 
words. She was o%x*rpowered by them, and sank down, and crept along 
for some 'distance on the ground. “ A grave! dig me a grave! ” it sounded 
again in her ears; and Mie would gladly have buried herself if in the 
grave there had been forgetfulness of every deed. It w'as the first hour 
of her awakening—full of anguish and horror. Superstition alternately 
made her shudder with cold and made her blood bum with the heat 
of fever. Many things of which she had never liked to speak came 
into her mind. Silent as the cloud shadows in the bright moonshine, 
a spectral apparition flitted by her: she had heard of it oefore. Oiose 
by her gallopped four snorting steeds, with fire spurting from their i^es 
and nostrils: they draped a red-hot coach, and within it sat the wicked 
proprietor who had nued here a hundred years ago. The legend said 
that evei^ night at twelve o’clock he drove into his castle yard and out 
agmn. I^ere 1 there! He w-as not pale, as dead men ore said to be, 
but black as a coal. He nodded at Anne Lisbeth and beckoned to her. 

** Hold fast! hold fast! then von may ride again in a noblemon’a car¬ 
riage, and forget your own child! ” 
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She gathered herself up, and hastened to the cj^urchyard; but the 
black crosses and the black ravens danced before her eyes, and,she could 
not distinguish one from the other. The ravens croaked, as the raven 
had done that she saw in the day-time, but now she understood what 
they said. “ I am the raven-mother! I aiti the raven-mother! ” each 
raven croaked, and Anne Lisbeth now understood that the name also 
applied to her; and she fancied she should bo transformed into a black 
bird, and be obliged to cry what they cried, if she did not dig tl)o grave. 

And she threw henelf on the earth, and with her hands dug a grave 
in the hard ground, so that the blood ran from ber fingers. 

** A mve! dig me a grave! ” it still sounded; she was fearful that 
the co^ might crow, and the first red streak appear in the oast, before 
abe'bad finished her work, and thmi she would oe lost. 

And the cock crowed, and day ^wned in the east, and the grave was 
only half dug. An icy hand pasted onet her head and face and down 
towards her heart. 

** Only half a grave! a voice wailed, and fled away. 
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Tes, it fled away over the sea—it was the ocean spectre; and ex¬ 
hausted and overpowered, Anne Lisbeth sank to the ^ound, and her 
senses forsook her. 

tt was bright day when she came to herself, and two men were raising 
her up; but she was not lying in the churchyard, but on the sea shore, 
where she had dug a deep hole in the sand, and cut her hand against a 
broken glass, whose sharp stem was stuck in a little painted block of 
wood. Anne Lisbeth was in a fever. Conscience bad snuffled the cards 
of superstition, and had laid out these cards, and she fancied she had 
only half a soul, and that her child had taken the other half down 
into the sea. Never would she be able to swing herself aloft to the 
mercy of Heaven till she had recovered this other half, w^hich was now 
held fast in the deep water. Anne Lisbeth got back to her former 
home, but was no longer the woman she had been: her thoughts were 
confused like a tangled sk(‘in; only one thread, only one thought she had 
disentangled, namely, that she must cany the spectre of the sea shore 
to the churchyard, and dig a grave for mm, that thus she might win 
back her soul. 

Many a night she was missed from her home; and she was always 
found on the sea shore, w’aiting for the spectre. In this way a whole 
vear passed by; and tlien ^me night she vanished again, and was not to 
be found; the whole of the next day was wasted in fruitless search. 

Towards evening, when the clerk came into the church to toll the 
vesper bell, he saw by the altar Anne Lisbeth, who had spent the whole 
day there. Her physical forces w'ere almost exhausted, but her eyes 
gleamed brightly, and her cheeks had a rosy flush. The last rays of the 
sun shone upon her, and gleamed over the altar on tho bright buckles 
of the Bible which lay there, opened at the words of the prophet Joel: 

Bend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord! ’* 
That was just a chance; the people said, as many things happen by 
cbanco. 

In the face of Aim^' Lisbeth, illumined by the sun, peace and rest 
were to be.seen. She said she was happy, for now she had conquered. 
Lost night the spectre of the shore, her own child, had come to her, 
and had said to her, 

“Thou hast dug me only half a grave, but thou hast now, for a year 
and a day, buried mo altogether in tby heart, and it is there that a 
mother can best hide her child! ” 

And then ho gave her her lost soul back again, and brought her here 
into the church. 

“Now I am in the house of God,” she said, “and in that house we 
are happy.” 

And when the sun had set, Anne Lisbeth’s soul had lismi to that 
region where there is no more anguish, and Anne Lisbeth’s troubles 
were over. > 



THE LAST DREAM OF THE OLD OAK. TREE. 


A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

In the foiTst, high up on the steep shore, hard by the open sea coast, 
stood a very old Oak Tree. It was exactly three hundred and sixty-fivo 
years old, but that long time was not more for the Tree than just as 
many days would be to ua men. We wake by day and sleep through 
the niglit, and then we have our dreams; it is diflerent with the Tree, 
which keeps awake through three seasons of the year, and does not get 
its sleep till winter cornea. Winter is its time for rest, its night after 
the long day which is called spring, summer, and autumn. 

On many a w'arm summer day the Ephemera, the fly that livCs but for 
a day, had danced around liis crow'ii—had lived, enjoyed, and felt happy; 
and then rested for a meunent in quiet bliss tho tiny creature, on one of 
the great fresh Oak leavtjs; and then the Tree always said, 

“ Poor little thing! Your whole life is but a single day! How very 
short! It’s quite melancholy.” 

“Melancholy! Why do you say that?”1;ho Ephemera would then 
always reply. “ It’s wonderfully bright, warm, and beautiful all around 
me, and that makes mo rejoice.” 

“ But only one day, and then it’s all dono! ” 

“ Done! ” repeated the Epliemora. “ What *s the meaning of done f 
Are you done^ too ? ” 

“ No; I shall perhaps live for thousands of your days, and my day 
is whole seasons long! It’s something so long, that you can’t at aU 
manage to reckon it out.” 

“ No ? then I don’t understand you. You say vou have thousands of 
my days; but I have thousands of moments, in which I can be merry 
and happy. Does all the beauty of this world ceaSe when you die ? ” 

“No,” replied the Tree; “it will certainly last much longer—far 
longer than 1 can possibly think.” 

“Well, then, wo have the same time, only that we reckon differently.” 

And the Ephemera danced and floated in the air, and rejoiced in ner 
delicate wrings of gauze and velvet, and rejoiced in the balmy breezes 
laden with tho fraOTance of the meadows and of wild roses elder 
flowers, of the garden hedges, wild thyme, and mint, and daisies; tlm 
scent of these was all so strong that the Ephemera -was almost intoxi¬ 
cated. The day was long and beautiful, full of joy and of sweet feeling, 
and when the sun sank low the Uttle fly felt very agreeably tired of w 
its happiness and enjoyment. The delicate wings would not cony it 
any more, and quietly and slowly it glided down upon the soft grass 
blade, nodded its head as weU as it comd nod, and went quietly to sleeip 
-Hmd was dead. 

“ Poor little Ephemera! ” said the Oak. “ That was a terribly short 
life!” 
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And on every summer day the same dance was repeated, the same 
question and answer, and the same sleep. The same thing was repeated 
through whole generations of Ephemera, and all of them felt equally 
merry and equally happy. 

The Oak stood there awoke through the spring morning, the noon of 
summer, and the evening of autumn; and its time of rest, its dight, was 
coming on apace. Winter was approaching. 

Already the storms were singing their “ good night! good night! ” 
Here fell a leaf, and there fell a leaf. 

“ We ’ll rock you, and dandle you! Go to sleep 1 go to sleep! We 
sing you to sleep, wo shake you to sleep, hut it does you good in your 
old twjgs, does it not ? They seem to crack h >r very joy. Sleep sweetly ! 
sleep sweetly I It’s your three hundred and sixty-hftli night. Properly 
speaking, you’re only a stripling as yet! Sleep sweetly ! The clouds 
strew down snow, there will he quite a coverlet, warm and protecting, 
around your feet. Sweet sleep to you, and jileasant dreams I ” 

And the old Oak Tree stood there, denuded of all its leaves, to sleep 
through the long winter, and to dream many a dream, always about 
something that had happened to it, just as in the dreams of men. 

The grt.‘at Oak had oncotbeen small—^indeed, an acorn had been its 
cradle. According to human computation, it was now in its fourth 
century. It was the greatest and best tree in the forest; its crown 
towered far above all the other trees, and could be descried from afar 
across the sea, so that it served as a landmark to the sailors: the Tree 
had no idea how many eyes wore in the habit of seeking it. High u]) 
in its green summit the wood ]>igeon built her nest, and the cuckoo sat 
in its Doughs and sang his song; and in autumn, when the leaves looked 
like thin plates of copper, the birds of passage came and rested there, 
before they flew away across the sea; but now it was winter, and the 
Tree stood there leafless, so that every one could see how gnarled and 
crooked the branches were that shot forth from its trunk. Crows and 
rooks came* and took their seat by turns in the boughs, and spoke of 
the jbaxd times which were beginning, and of the difficulty of~get^^^ 
living in winter.. ■ ' ^ 

It was just at the holy Christmas-time, when the Tree dreamed its 
most glorious dream. 

The Tree had a distinct feeling of the festive time, and fancied he 
heard the bells ringing from the churches all around; and yet it seemed 
as if it w^ a fine fummer’s day, mild and warm. Fresh and green he 
spread out his mighty crown; the sunbeams played among ihe twigs 
and the leaves; the air was full of the fragrance of herbs and blossoma; 
gay butterflies chased each other to and fro. The ephemeral insects 
danced as if all the world were created merely for them to dance and bo 
merry in. Ail that the Tree Imd experienced for years and years, and 
that had happened around hin^ seemed to pass by him again, aa in a 
festive pageant. He saw tiie knights of ancient days ride by with their 
f noble dames on gallant steeds, with plumes waving in their bonnels and 
falcons on theii^ wrists. The hunting horn sounded, taid the dogs barked. 
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‘ He saw hostile waziiors in coloured jerkins and with shining weapons, 
with spear and halbert, pitching their' tents and striking them again. 
The watch-fires fiamed up anew, and men song and slept under the 
branches of the T^e. He saw loving couples meeting near his trunk, 
happily, in the moonshine; and they cut the initials of their names in 
the grey-green bark of his stem. Once—but long years bad rolled by 
since then—citherns and .Xolian harps had been hung up on his boughs 
by merry wanderers j now they hung there again, and once again they 
sounded in tones of marvellous sweetness. The wood pigeons cooed, as 
if they were telling what the Tree felt in all this, and the cuckoo called 
out to tell him how many summer days he had yet to live. 

Then it appeared to him as if new life were rippling doum into the 
remotest fibre of his root, and mounting up into his highest branches, 
. to the tops of the leaves. The Tree felt that he was stretching and 
spreading himself, and through his root be felt that there vms life and 
motion even in the ground itself. He felt bis strength increase, he 
grew higher, his stem shot up unceasingly, and he grew more and more. 
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■ bis crown became fuller and spread out; and in proportion as the Tree 
grew, he felt his happiness increase, and his joyous hope that he should 
reimh even higher—quite up to the warm brilliant sun. 

Already had he grown high up above the clouds, which floated past 
beneath his crown like dark troops of passage-birds, or like great white 
swans. And every leaf of the Tree had the gift of sight, as if it had 
eyes wherewith to sec: the stars became visible in broad daylight, great 
and sparkling; each of them sparkled like a pair of eyes, mild and clear. 
They recalled to his memory w'ell-known gentle eyes, eyes of children, 
eyes of lovers, who had met beneath his boughs. 

It was a marvellous spectacle, and one full of happiness and joy! 
And yet amid all this happiness the Tree felt a longing, a yearning desire 
that all other trees of the vrood beneath him, and all the bushes, and 
herbs, and flow'crs, might be able to rise with him, that they too might 
see this splendour and experience this joy. The great majestic Oak was 
not quite happy in his happiness, while he had not them all, great and 
little, about him; and this feeling of yearning trembled through his 
every twig, through his every leaf, warmly and fervently as through a 
human heart. 

^ The crown of the Tree waved to and fro, as if he sought something in 
his silent longing, and he loolied down. Then he felt tho fragrance of 
thyme, and soon afterwards the more powerful scent of honeysuckle 
and violets; and he fancied he heard the cuckoo answering him. 

Yes, through the clouds the green summits of tho forest came peering 
up, and under himself the Oak saw the other trees, as they grew and 
raised themselves aloft. Bushes and herbs shot up high, and some tore 
themselves up bodily by tho roots to rise tho quicker. The birch was 
the quickest of all. Like a ^rhite streak of lightning, its slender stem 
shot upwards in a zigzag line, and the branches spread around it lih© 
green gauzo and like banners; the whole woodland natives, even to the 
brown-plumed rushes, grew up with the rest, and the birds came too, 
and sang; and on the grass blade that fluttered aloft like a long silken 
ribbon into tho air, sat the grasshopper cleaning his wings with his leg; 
the ^ay beetles hummed, and the bees murmured, and every bird 
in hiB appointed manner; all was song and sound of gladness up into 
the high heaven. 

But the little blue flower by the water-side, where is that ? ” said 
the Oak; “ and the purple bell-flower and the daisy ? ” for, you see, the 
old Oak Tree wanted to have them all about him. 

“ We are here I we are here I ” was shouted and sung in reply. 

** But the beautiful thyme of last summer—and in the last year there 
WM certainly a place here covered with lilies of the valley! and the 
wild apple tree that blossomed so splendidly! and all the glory of the 
wood that came year by year—if that had only just been bom, it might 
have been here now! ” 

** We are here! we are here I ” replied voices still higher in the air. 

It seemed as if they had flown on before. 

** Why, that is beautiful, indescribably beautiful! ** exclaimed tbe old 
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Oak Tree, rejoicingly. “ I have them all around me, great and amaU; 
not one has been mrgotten! How can so much happiness be imagined P 
How can it be possible ? ” . ^ 

In heaven, m the better land, it can be imagined, and it is possible I" 
the reply sounded through the air. 

And the old Tree, who grew on and on, felt how his roots were tearing 
themselves free from the ground. 

** That *8 right! that’s better than all! ” said the Tree. ** Now no 
fetters hold me! I can fly up now, to the very highest, in glory and in 
light! And all my beloved ones are with me, great and small—all of 
them, all! ” 

That was the dream of the old Oak Tree; and wliile he dreamed thus 
a mighty storm came rushing over land and sea—at the holy Christmas* 
tide. The nea rolled great billows towards the shore, and there was a 
cracking and crashing in the tree—his root was tom out of the ground 
in the very moment w hile he was dreaming that his root freed itself 
Irum the earth. He fell. His three hundred and sHty-flve years were 
now os the single day of the Ephemera. 

On the morning of the Chnstmos festival, when the sun rose, the 
storm had subsided. From all the churches sounded the festive bells, 
and from every hearth, even from tho smallest hut, arose the smoke in 
blue clouds, like the smoke from the altars of the druids of old at the 
feast of thanks oll'erings. The sea became gradually calm, and on board 
a great ship in the offing, that had fought successfully with the tempest, 
all the flags were displayed, as a token of joy suitable to the festive day. 

“ The Tree is down—the old Oak Tree, our landmark on the coast! ’* 
said the sailors. “It fell in the storm of last night. Who can replace • 
it? No one can.” 

This was the funeral oration, short but well meant, that was given to 
the Tree, which lay stretched on tho snowy covering on tho sea shore; 
and over its prostrate form sounded the notes* of a song from tho ship, 
a carol of the joys of Christmas, and of the redemption of the soul of 
man by His blood, and of eternal life. ' 

"SinK. Hinir aloud, this blosaed mom— 

It la ftilnited—and He la bom, 

Ob, Joy without cum pare I 
Hallelujah! Hniielujah!*' 

^ Thus sounded the old psalm tune, and every one on board the ship felt 
lifted up in his own W!^, through the song and the prayer, just as the 
old Tree had felt lifted up in its last, its most beauteous dream in the 
Christmas night. 
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Diko-dono I DING-DONG!” It BOiinds Dp from the ** hell-deep” in 
' the Odonse-Au. Every child in the old town of Odense, on the island of 
Funen, knows the Au, which washes the gardens round about tho town, 
and flows on under the w-ooden bridges from the dam to the water-mill. 
In the Au grow the yellow water-lilies and brown feathery reeds; the 
dark velvety flag grovrs there, high and thick; old and decayed willows, 
slanting and tottering, hang far out over the stream beside the monks’ 
meadow and by the bleaching ground; but opposite there are gardens 
upon gardens, eacdi different from tho rest, some with pretty flowers and 
bowers like little dolin’ pleasure grounds, often displaying only cabbage 
and othcjr kitchen plants; and here and thero the gardens cannot be seen 
at all, for the great elder trees that spread themselves out by the bank, 
and hang far out over the streaming waters, which are deeper here and 
there than an oar can fathom. Opposite tho old nunnerj' is the deepest 
place, which is called the “ bell-deep,” and there dwells the old water 
spirit* the “Au-monn.” This spirit sleeps through the day w hile the 
sun shines down upon the water; bbt in starry and moonlit nights he 
shows himself. He is very old: grandmother 'says that she has heard 
her own grandmother tell of him; he is said to lead a solitary life, and 
to have nobody with whom he can converse save the great old church 
Bell. Once the Bell hung in tho church tower; but now there is no 
trace left of the tower or of tho church, which was called St. Alban’s. 

”'Ding-dong! ding-dong!” sounded the Bell, when the tower still 
stood there; and one evening, while the sun vras setting, and the Bell 
was swinging away bravely, it broke loose and came flying down through 
the air, the brilliant metoi shining in the ruddy beam. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong! How I’ll retire to rest!” sang the Bell, 
and flew down into the Odense-Au where it is deepest; and that is why 
the place is called the “ bell-deep.” 

But the Bell got neither rest nor sleep. Down in the Au-moim’s 
haunt it sounds and rings, so that the tones sometimes pierce upward 
through the waters; and many people maintain that its strains forebode 
the death of some one; but that is not true, for then the Bell is only 
talking with the Au-monn, who is now no longer alone. 

And what is the Bell telling P It is old, very old, as we have already 
observed; it was there long before grandmother’s grandmother was 
bom; and yet it is but a child in comparison with the Au-mann, who & 
m old quiet personage, an oddity, with his hose of eel-skin, and his scaly 
jacket with the yellow lilies for buttons, and a wreath of reed in his haar 
and seaweed in his beard; but he looks very pretty for all that. 

Wliat the Bell teUs ? To repeat it all would require years and days; 
fOT year by year it is telling the old stories, sometimes short ernes, Bome- 
tunes long ones, according to its whim; it tells of old times, of ^ dark 
tunes, thus: 
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“ In the church of St. Alban, the monk mounted up into the tower. 
He was young and handsome, but thoughtful exceed'uigly. He looked 
through the loophole out upon the Odense-Au, when tne bed, of the 
water was yet broad and the monks’ meadow was still a lake: he looked 
out over it, and over the rampart, and over the nuns’ hill opposite, 
where the convent lay, and the light gleamed forth from the nun’s cell; 
he had known the nun right well, and he thought of her, and his heart 
beat quicker as^he thought. Ding-dong! ding-dong 1 ” 

Yes, this was the story the Bell told. 



Tni: AU-M^Nir LisTEKisa to tuc bele. 


Into the tower came also the dapper man-servant of the bishop; and 
when 1, the Bell, who am made of metal, rang hard and loud, and swung 
to and fro, I might have beaten out his brains. He sat down close 
under me, and played with two little sticks as if tliey hud been a stringed 
instrument; and ne sang to it. ’ Npw 1 may sing it out aloud, though' 
at other times 1 may not whisper it. I may sing of everything that is 
kept concealed behind lock and bars. Yonder it is cold and wet. 
rate are eating her alive! Hobody knows of it! Nobody hears of 
it! Not even now, for the Bell is ringing and singing its loud Ding- > 
dong! ding-dong!’ 

** Hiere was a King in those days; they called him Canute. He bowed 
himself before bishop and monk; but when he offended the free peasants 
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with heavy .taxes and hard words, they seized their weapons and put hhu 
to flight like a wild beast. He sought shelter in the church, and shut 

f ate and door behind him. The violent band surrounded the church; 

heal'd tell of it. The crows, ravens, and magpies started up in terror 
at the yelling and shouting that sounded around. They flew into the 
tower and out again, they looked down upon the throng below, and they 
^so looked into the windpvi's of the church, and screamed out aloud 
what they saw there. King Canute knelt before the altar in prayer, 
his brothers Eric and Benedict stood by him as a guard with drawn 
swords; but the King’s servant, the treacherous Blake, betrayed his 
master; the throng in front of the church knew where they could hit 
the King, and one of them flung a stone through a pane of glass, and the 
King lay there dead! The cries and screams of the savage horde and of 
the birds sounded through the air, and I joined in it also; for 1 sang 
‘Ding-dong! ding-dong!’ 

“ The church boll hangs high and looks far around, and sees the birds 
around it, and understands their language ; the wind roars in upon it 
through windows and loopholes; and the wind knows everything, for ho 
gets it from the air, which encircles all things, and the church bell under¬ 
stands his tongue, and rings it out into the world, ‘ Ding-dong! ding- 
dong!’ 

“ j3ut it was too much for me to hear and to know ; I was not able 
any longer to ring it out. 1 became so tired, so heavy, that the beam 
broke, and I flew out into tho gleaming Au where the water is deepest, 
and where the Au-mann lives, solitary and alone; and year by year I 
tell him wbat 1 have heard and what 1 know. Ding-dong! ding-dong!” 

Thus it sounds complainingly out of the bell-dee]> in the Odense-A u : 
that is what grandmotWr told us. 

But the schoolmaster says that there was not any bell that rung down 
there, for that it could not do so; and that no Au-mann dwelt yonder, 
for there was no Au-mann at all! And when all the other church* bells 
are sounding sweetly, he says that it is not really the bells that are 
sounding, but that it is the air itself which sends forth the notes; and 
^ndmother said to us that the Bell itself said it was the air who told 
at him, consequently they are agreed on that point, and this much is sure. 
“ Be cautious, cautious, and take good heed to thyself,” they both say. 
The air knows eversfehing. It is around us, it is in us, it talks of our 
thoughts and of our deeds, and it speaks longer of them than does the 
Bell down in the depths of the Odense-Au where the Au-mann dwells; 
it rings it out into the vault of heaven, far, far out, for ever and ever,* 
till the heaven bells sound “ Ding-dong! ding-dong! ” 



THE LITTLE SEA MAID. 


Tab out in tlie Bea the water is as blue as the petals of the most beau¬ 
tiful corn-flower, and as clear as the purest glass. But it is very deep, 
deeper than any cable will sound; many steeples must bo placed one 
above the other to reach from the ground to the surface of the water. 
And down there live the sea people. 

"Now, you must not believe there is nothing down there but the naked 
sand; no,—^the strangest plants and flowers grow there, so pliable in 
their stalks and leaves that at the least motion of the water tliey move 
just as if they had life. All fishes, great and small, glide among the 
twigs, just ns here the birds do in the trees.* In the deepest spot of all 
lies the Sea King’s castle: the walls ore of coral and the tall gothic win¬ 
dows of the clearest amber; shells form the roof, and they open and 
shut according as the water flows. It looks lovely, for in each shell lie 
gleaming pearls, a single one of which would have great value m a Queen’s 
diadem. 

The Sea King below there bad been a widower for many years, while 
his old mother kept house for him. She was a clever woman, but jjroud 
of her rank, so she wore twelve oysters bn her tail, while the other 
great people were only allowed to wear six. Beyond this she was de¬ 
serving of great praise, especially because she was very fond of her grand¬ 
daughters, the little Sea Princesses. These W'cre six pretty children; 
but the youngest was the most beautiful of all. Her skin was os cleat 
and as flue as a rose leaf, her eyes were as blue as the deepest sea, but, 
like all the rest, she had no feet, for her body ended in a fish-tail. 

All day long they could play in the castle, dowm in the balls, wbete 
living flowers grew out of the walls. The great amber windows were 
opened, and then the fishes swam in to them, just as the sw'allows fly 
in to us when we open our windows; but the lishes swam straight up 
to the Princesses, ate out of their hands^ and let themselves be stroked. 

Outside the castle was a great garden with bright red and dark blue 
flowers; the fruit glowed like gold, and the flowers like flames of fire; 
aud they continually kept moving their stalks and leaves. The earth 
itself was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of^rimstone. A pecu¬ 
liar blue radiance lay upon everything down there: one would have 
thought oneself high in the air, with the canopy of heaven above and 
around, rather than at the bottom of the deep sea. During a calm the 
sun could be seen; it appeared like a purple flower, from which all 
light streamed out. 

Each of the little Princesses had her own L'tlle place in the gimden, 
where she might dig tuid plant at her good pleasure. One gave her 
flower-bed the form of a whale; another thought it better to make hera, 
like a little sea woman; hut the youngest made hers quite round, like 
the sun, and had flowers which gleamed red as the sun itself. She was 
a strange child, quiet aud thoughtful; and when the other sietera made 
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a (liBplay of tlie beautiful things they had received out of wrecked ships, 
she would have nothing beyond the red flowers which resembled the 
sun, except a prettv marble statuo. This was a fi^re of a charming 
boy, hewn out of white clear stone, which had sunk down to the bottom 
of the sea a wreck. She planted a pink weeping willow beside 
this statue; the tree grew famously, and hung its fresh branches over 
the statue towards the blue sandy ground, where the shadow showed 
violet, and moved like the branenes themselves; it seemed as if the 
ends of the branches and the roots were playing together and wished 
to kiss each other. 

There was no greater pleasure for her than to hear of the world of 
men ahove them. The old grandmother had to tell all she knew of 
ships and towns, of men and animals. It seemed particularly beautiful 
to her that up on the earth the flowers shed fragrance, for they had 
none d<nvn at the bottom of the sea, and that the trees were green, 
and that the fishes which one saw there among the trees could sing so 
loud aiul clear that it vras a pleasure to hear them. "What the grand¬ 
mother culled fishes were the little birds; the Princess could not under¬ 
stand them in any other way, lor she had never seen a bird. 

“Wlionyou have reached your fifteenth year,” said the grandmother, 
“you shall have leave to rise up out of Iho sea, to sit on the rocks in 
the moonlight, .and to see' the great ships sailing by. Then you wdll 
see forests and towns! 

In the next year one of the sisters was fifteen years of age, hut each 
of the others was one year younger than the next; so that the youngest 
had full five years to wait before she could come up from the bottom of 
the sea, and find how our world looked. But one promised to tell the 
others what she had seen and what she had thought the most beautiful 
on the first day of her visit; for their grandmother could not tell them 
enough—there was so much about which they wanted information. 

No one was more anxious about these things than the youngest—just 
that one who had the longest time to wait, and who was always quiet 
and thoughtful. IVLany a night she stood by the open window, and 
looked up throiigli tho dark blue water at the fishes splashing with 
their fins and tails. Moon and stars she could see; they certainly 
shone quite faintly, hut through the water they looked much larger 
than they appear m our eyes. When something like a black doud 
passed among them, she knew that it was either a whale swimming over 
nor head, or a ship with many people: they certainly did not think that 
a pretty little sea maid was standing down bdow stretching up her 
white hands towards the keel of their ship. 

Now tho eldest Princess was fifteen years old, and might mount up 
to tho surface of the sea. 

When she came hack, she had a hundred things to teH,— but the 
finest thing, she said, was to lie in the moonshine on a sand-bank in 
the quiet sea, and to look at the neighbouring coast, with the large 
town, where the lights twinkled like a hundred stars, and to hear too 
music and the noise and clamour of carriages and men, to see the fnany 
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ehxiTch steeples, and to hear the sound of the hells. Just because she 
could not get up to these, she longed for them more than for any* 
thing. 

Oh, how the youngest sister listened ! and afterwards when she stood 
at the open window and looked up through the dark blue water, she 
thought of the great citr with all its busMe and noise; and then she 
thought she could hear the church bells ringing, even down to the depth 
where she was. 

In the following year, the second sister received permission to mount 
upward through the water and to swim whither she pleased. She rose 
up just as the sun was setting; and this spectacle, she said, was Ibe 
most beautiful. The whole sky looked like gold, she said, and 'as to 
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the clouds, she could not properly describe thfsir beauty, "^ey sailed 
away over her head, purple«.nd violet-coluured, but far quicker than the 
clouds there flew a flight of wild swans, like a long white veil, over the 
water towards where the sun stood. She swam towards them ; but the 
sun sank, and the roseate hue faded on the sea and in the clouds. 

In the following year the next sister went up. She was the boldest 
of them all, and therefore she swam up a broad stream that poured its 
waters into the sea. She saw glorious green hills clothed with vines; 
palaces and castles shone forth from amid splendid woods; she heard 
now all the birds song; and the sun shone so warm that she was 
obliged to dive under the water to cool her glowing face. In a little 
bay she found a whole swarm of little mortals. They were quite naked, 
and splashed about in tbe water: she wanted to play with them, but 
they ned in affright, and a little black animal came—it was a dog, but 
she bad never seen a dog—^and it barked at her so terribly, that she 
became frightened, and tried to gain the open sea. But she could 
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oerer for^t the glorious woodd, the green hills., and the ])retty children, 
who could swim in the water though they had not fish-tails. 

The fourth sister was not so bold: she remained out in the midst of 
the wild fusa, and declared that just there it was most beautiful. One 
could see for many miles around, and the sky above looked like a bell of 
glass. She had seen ships, but' only in the far distance—they looked 
like seagulls; and the funny dolphins had thrown somersaults, and the 
great '^alcs spouted out water from their nostrils, so that it looked like 
hundreds of fountains all around. 

Now came the turn of the fifth sister. Her birthday came in the 
winter, and so she saw what the others had not seen the first time. The 
sea looked cmite green, and great icebergs were floating about; each 
one appeared like a pearl, she said, and yet was much taller than the 
churen steeples built by men. They showed themselves in the strangest 
forms, and shone like diamonds. She had seated herself upon one of 
the greatest of all, and let the wind play with her long hair; and all the 
sailing shins tacked about in a veiy rapid way beyond where she sat; 
but toivaras evening the sky became covered with clouds, it thundered 
and lightened, and the black waves lifted the great iceblocks high up, 
and let them glow in the red glare. On all the ships the sails were 
reefed, and there was fear and anguish. But she sat quietly upon her 
floating iceberg, and saw the forked blue flashes dart into the sea. 

Each of the sisters, os she came up for the first time to the surface of 
the water, was delighted with the new and beautiful sights she saw ; but 
os they now hadporraissiou, as grown-up girls, to go whenever they liked, 
it became indi£mrent to them. They wished themselves back again, 
and after a month had elapsed they said it was best of all down below, 
for there one felt so comfortably at home. 

Many on evening hour the five sisters took one another by tho arm 
and rose up in a row over the water. They had splendid voices, more 
charming tlian any mortal coidd hare; and when a storm was approach¬ 
ing, BO that they could apprehend that ships would go down, they swam 
on before the ships and sang lovely songs, which told how beautiful it 
was at the bottom of the sea, and exhorted the sailors not to be a&aid 
to come down. But these could not understand the words, and thought 
it was tho storm sighing; and they did not see the splendours below, 
for if the ships sank they were drowned, and came as corpses to the 
Sea King*8 p(^e. 

When the sisters thus rose up, arm in arm, in the evening time, 
through the water, the little sister stood all alone looking after them; 
tmd she felt as if she must weep; but the sea maid has no tears, and 
for this reason she sufiTers far more actitely. 

“ Oh, if I were only fifteen years old I ” said she. “ I know I shaH 
Iov« the world up there very much, and the people who live and dwell 
there.” 

At last she was really fifteen years old. 

** Now, you see, you are srown up,” said the grandmo^er, the old 
dcHKOger. ** Opme, ^et me adom you like your sisters.” 
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And site put a wreath of white JilieB in the little maid’s hair, but oach 
flower was naif a pearl; and the old lady let eight great oysters attach 
themselves to the Princess’s tail, in token of her high rank. 

** But that hurts so!" said the little sea maid. 

“ Yes, pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. 

Oh, how glad she would have been to shake off all the tokens of rank 
and lay aside the heavy wreath 1 Her red flowers in the garden suited 
her better; but she could not help it. Farewell! ” she said, and then 
she rose, light and clear as a water-bubble, up through the sea. 

The sun had just set when she lifted her head above the sea, but all 
the clouds stiU shone like roses and gold, and in the pole red sky the 
evening stars gleamed bright and beautiful. The air was mild and fresh 
and the sea quite calm. There lay a great sliip with three masts; one 
single sail only was set, for not a breeze stirred, and around in tbe 
shrouds and on the yards sat tlie sailors. There was music and'sindng, 
and as the evening closed iu, hundre<is of coloured lanterns were limited 
im, and looked as if the flags of every nation were waving in the air. 
The little sea maid swam straight to the cabin window, and each time 
the sea lifted her u]) she could look through the panes, which were cloar 
as crystal, and see many people standing within dressed in their best. 
But the handsomest of all was the j'ouug Brinco with the groat black 
eyes: he >vas certainly not much mort) than sixteen years old; it was 
Im birthday, and that was the cause of all this feasting. The sailors 
were dancing upon deck; and when the young Prince came out, more 
than a hundred rockets rose into the air; they shone like day, so that 
the little sen maid was quite startled, and dived under the water; but 
soon she put out her head again, and then it seemed just as if all the 
stars of heaven were falling down upon her. She had never seen such 
fireworks. Great suns spurted fire all around, glorious fiery fishes flew 
tm into the blue air, and everything was mirrored in the clear blue sea. 
The slgp itself was so brightly lit up that every shparate rope could be 
seen, and the people therefore appeorejl the more plainly. Oh, how 
handsome tbe young Prince was I And he pressed the people’s hands 
and smiled, while the music rang out in the glorious night. 

It bwame late; but the little sea maid could not turn her eyes from 
the^ ship and from tbe beautiful Prince. The coloured lanterns were 
extinguished, rockets ceased to fly into tbe air, and no more cannons 
were fired; but there was a murmuring and a buzzing deep down in the 
sea; and she sat on the water, swaying up and down, so that she could 
look into the cabin. But as tbe ship got more way, one sail after another 
was spread. And now tbe waves rose higher, great clouds came up, and 
in the distance there was lightning. Oh! it was going to 'be nsarflil 
Webber, therefore the smlors furled the sails. The great ship flew in 
swift career over the wild sea: the waters rose up like great black 
mountains, which wanted to roll over tbe masts *, but like a swan the 
ship dived into the vall^s between these hig;h waves, and then let itself 
be lifted on hmh again. To the littk sea maid this seemed merry #port, 
but to tbe sanoTS it appeared very differently. The ship groaned and 
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creaked; tke thick planks were bent the heaTj blows; the sea broke 
into the ship; the mainmast snapped in two like a thin reed; and the 
ship lay over on her side, while the water rushed into the hold. Now 
the little sea maid saw that the people were in peril; she herself was 
obliged to take care to avoid the beams and fragments of the ship which 
were floating about on the waters. One moment it was so pitch dark that 
not a single object could be descried, but when it lightened it became so 
bright that she could distinguish every one on board. She looked par¬ 
ticularly for the young Prince, and when the ship parted she saw him 
sink into the sea. Now she was very glad, for now he would comedown 
to her. But then she remembered that people could not live in the 
water, and that when he got down to her father’s palace he would cer- 
taiuly bo dead. No, he must not die: so slie swam about among the 
beams and planks that strewed the surface, ijuite forgetting that one of 
them might have crushed her. Diving down deep under the water, she 
again rose high up among tlie waves, and in tliis way she at last came 
to the Prince, who er)iil(l scarcely swim longer in that stormy sea. His 
arms and legs began to fail him, his beautiful eyes closed, and he would 
have died had the little sea maid not come. She held his head up over 
the water, and then allowed the waves to carry her and him whither 
they listed. i 

liVhen the morning came the storm had passed by. Of the ship not a 
fragment was to be seen. The sun came up red and shining out of the 
water; it was as if its beams brought back the hue of life to the cheeks 
of the Prince, but his eyes remained closed. The sea maid kissed his 
high liiir forehead and i)ut baek hia wot hair, and he seemed to her to 
be like the marble statue in her little garden: she kissed liim again and 
hoped that he might live. 

Now she saw in front of her the dr^*^ land—high blue mountains, on 
whose summits the while snow gleamed as if swans were lying there. 
Down on the coast were glorious green forests, and a building—eh# could 
not tell whether it was a church or a convent—stood there. In its 
garden gr^ orange and citron trees, and high palms waved in front of 
the gate. The sea formed a little bay there; xt was quite calm, but 
very deep. Straight towards the rock where the tine w'hite sand had 
been cast up, she swam with the handsome Prince, and laid him upon 
the sand, taking especial care that his head was raised in the worm 
sunilune. 

Now all the bells rang in the great white building, and raan^ young 
girls came walking tlirough the garden. Then the little sea maid swam 
farther out between some high stones that stood up out of the water, 
laid some sea foam upon her hair and neck, so that no one could see her 
little countenance, and then she watched to see who would come to the 
poor Prince. 

In a short time a young girl went that way. She seemed to be much 
startled, but only for a moment; then she brought more people, and the 
aea maid perceived that the Prince come back to life and that be smiled 
at all around him. But he did not cast a smile at her: he did not know 
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that she had saved him. And she felt very sorrowlhl; and when ho was 
led away into the gpreat building, she divra mournfully under the water 
and returned to her father’s palace. 

She had always been gentle and melancholy, but now sho became 
much more so. Her sisters asked 'her what she had seen the first time 
she rose up to the suriace, but she would tell them nothing. 

Many an evening and many a morning she went up to the place whore 
she had left the i’rince. She saw how the Iruits of the garden grew 
ripe and were gathered; she saw how the snow melted on the nigh 
mountain; but she did not see the Prince, and so she always returned 
homo more sorrowful stUl. Then her only comfort was to sit in her 
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little garden, and to wind her arm round the beautiful marble statue 
that resembled the Prince; but she did not tend her flowers; they grew 
aa if in a wilderness over the paths, and trailed their long leaves and 
stalks up into the branches of trees, so that it became quite dark there. 

At last she could endure it no longer, and told all to one of her sisters, 
and then the others heard of it too; but nobody knew of it beyond 
these and a few other sea maids, who told the secret to their intimate 
friends. One of these knew who the Prince was; she too had seen the 
festival on board the ship; and she announced w'hencc he came and 
where bis kingdom lay. 

^*Coine, little sister!”said the other Princesses; and, linking their 
aonns together, thev rose up in a long row out of the sea, at the place 
they knew the Prince’s palace lay. 

This paJace was built of a kind of bright yellow stone, with great 
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marble staircaBee, one of urbieb led directly down into tbe sea. Oyer 
the roof rose splendid dlt cupolas, and be^een tbe pillars which sur* 
rounded the whole dweUing stood marble statues which looked as if they 
were alive. Through the clear glass in the high windows one looked 
into the glorious halls, where costly silk han^gs and tapestries were 
hung up, and all the walls were decked with splendid pictures, so that it 
was a perfect delight to see them. In the midst of the greatest of these 
halls a great fountain plashed; its jets shot high up towards the gloss 
dome in the ceiling, through which the sun shone down upon the water 
and upon the lovely plants growing in the great basin. 

Now she knew where ho lived, and many an evening and many a 
night she spent there on the water. She swam far closer to the land 
than any of the otht*r8 would have dared to venture; indeed, she went 
quite up the narrow channel uuder the splendid marble balcony, which 
torew a broad shadow upon the water. Here she wat and watched the 
young Prince, who thought himself quite alone in the bright moonlight. 

Many an evening she saw him sailing, amid the sounds of music, in 
his costly boat w'ith the waving flags; she peejped up through the green 
reeds, and when the wind caught her silver-whito veil, and any one saw 
it, he thought it was a white swan spreading out its wings. 

Many a night when the flslu'nnen were oii the sea with their torches, 
she heard uiuch good told of the young Prince; and she rejoiced that 
she had saved his life when he was driven about, half dead, on the wild 
billows: ■ she thought how quietly his liead had reclined on her bosom, 
imd how heartilv she had kissed him; but he knew nothing of it, and 
could not even dream of her. 

More and more she began to love mankind, and more and more she 
wished to bo able to wander about among those whose world seemed 
liir larger than her own. Por they could fly over the sea in ships, and 
mount up the high hills far above the clouds, and the lands they poB> 
sessed stretched out in woods and fields farther than her eyes could 
reach. There was much she wished to know, hut her sisters could not 
answer all4ier questions; therefore she applied to the old grandmother; 
and the old lady knew the upper world, which she rightly called “ the 
countries above the sea,” very well. 

If people are not drowned," asked the little sea maid, “ can they live 
for ever ? Do they not die as we die down here in the sea ?” 

“ Yes," replied the old lady. “ They too must die, and their life is 
even shorter than ours. We can live to be three hundred years old, 
but when we cease to exist here, we are turned into foam on t^e aurfime 
of the water, and have not even a grave down here among those we 
lalovo. We have not an immortal soul; we never receive another life 
httfisre like the green seaweed, which when once cut through can neveaT 
poor l;n i^ain. Men, on the contrary, have a soul which lives for ever. 
In Q', Uves on alter the body has liecome dust; it mounts up through 
startled^ air, up to aU the shining stars! As we rise up out of* the 
sea inai( and behold all the lands of the earth, so they rise up to unknown, 
«t -all a'us places which we can never see.” 
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" Wby did we not receive an immortal soul?*' aaked the little sea 
maid, sorrowfully. “ 1 would gladly give all the hundreds of years 1 
have to live to be a human being only for one day, and to have a hope 
of pariakiug the heavenly kingdom.*’ 

“ You must not think of that,” replied the old lady. “We feel our* 
selves far more happy and far better than manhind yonder.” 

“ Then I am to die and be cast as foam upon the sea, not hearing the 
music of the waves, nor seeing the pretty flowers and the rod sun P Can 
1 not do anything to win an immortal soul ?” 

“ No!” answered the grandnmther. “ Only if a man were to love you 
so that you should be more to him than father or mother; if he should 
cling to you with his every thought and with all his love, and let the 
priest lay liis right band in yours with a promise of faithfulness here 
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and in all eternity, then his soul would be imparted to younbody, and 
you would receive a share of the happiness of mankind. He would 
give a soul to you and yet retain his own. But that can never come to 
pass. What is considered beautiful here in the sea—the fish-tail— 
they would consider ugly on the earth: they don’t understand it; there 
one must have two clumsy supports which they call legs, to bo called 
beautiful.” 

Then the little seamaid sighed, and looked moumfully upon her fish¬ 
tail. 

“ Let us he gla^!” said the old lady. . “ Let us dance and leap in the 
three hundred years we have to live. That is certainly long enoimh', 
after that we can rest ourselves all the better. This eveuiug we sudl 
have a court ball.” 

‘ It was a splendid sight, such as is never semi on earth. The walls 
and the ceiling of the great dsmcmg-fuloon were of thick but txan8|Arent 
.glass. Several hundreds of huge shells, pink and grass-green, stood on 
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each Bide in rows, filled with a blue fire which lit up the whole hall and 
ehone through tlie walls, so that the sea without was quite lit up; one 
could see all the innumerable fishes, great and small, swimming towards 
the glass walls; of some the scales gleamed with purple, while in others 
they shone like silver and gold. Through the midst of the hall flowed a 
broad stream, and on this the sea men and sea women danced to their 
own charming songs. Such beautiful voices the people of the earth have 
not. The little sea maid sang the most sweetly of all, and the whole 
court applauded with hands and tails, and for a moment she felt gay in 
her heart, for she knew she had the loveliest voice of all in the sea or on 
the earth. But soon she thought again of the world above her; she could 
not forgot the charming Prince, or lier sorrow at not having an immortal 
soul like his. Therefore she crept out of her father’s palace, and while 
everything within was joy and gladness, she sat melancholy in her little 
garefen. Then she heard the bugle horn sounding through the waters, 
and thought, “ Now he is certainly sailing above, he on whom ray wdshea 
hang, and in whose hand I should like to lay my life’s liappiness.' 1 will 
dare everything to win him and an immortal soul. While my sisters 
dance yonder in ray father’s palace, I will go to the sea witch of whom I 
have always been so much afraid: perhaps she can counsel and help me.” 

Now the little sea maid )vent out of her garden to tho foaming whirl¬ 
pools behind which tlio sorceress dwelt. She had never travelled that 
way before. No flowers grew there, no sea grass ; only the naked gr^ 
sand stretched out towards tho wdiirl pools, where the water rushed 
round like roaring mill-wheels and tore dojvu everything it seized into 
the deep. .Through tho midst of these rushing whirlpools she was 
obliged to pass to get into the domain of the witch; and for a long 
way there was no other road except one which led over warm gushing 
mud: this tho witch called her turf-moor. Behind it lay her house in 
the midst of a singular forest, in which all the trees and bushes were 
polvpos—half animals, half plants. They looked like hundred-headed 
anales g^wing up out of the earth. All the branches were long alimy 
arms, witU. fingers like supple worms, and they moved limb by limn 
finim the root to the farthest point; all that they could seize on in the 
water they held fast and did not let it go. The little sea maid stopped 
in front of them quite frightened; her heart'beat with fear, and she waa 
nearly turning back; but thou she thought of the Prince and the human 
soul, and her courage came back again. She bound her long flying Imir 
elosely around her head, so that the polypes might not seize it. She put 
Ims: h^ds together on her breast, and then shot forward as a fish shoots 
through the water, among the ugly polypes, which stretched out tbeir 
Bupple arms and fingers al^r her. She saw that each of them held some¬ 
thing it had seized vnth hundreds of little arms, like strong iron bands. 
People who had perished at sea and had sunk deep down, looked forth 
as white skeletons from among the polypes* arms; ships’ oars mid chests 
they also held fiist, and skeletons of land animals, and a little sea woman 
whom they had caught and strangled; and tins seemed the most terrible 
. all to our Uttle Prmcess. 
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Now slie came to a groat marshy place in the wood^ where fat water 
snakes rolled about, showing their u|^ly cream-coloured bodies. In the 
midst of this marsh was a house built of white bones of shipwrecked 
men; there sat the sea witch feeding a toad out of her mouth, just as a 
person might feed a little canary-bird with sugar. She called the ugly 
&t water snakes her little chickens, and allowed them to crawl upward 
and all about her. 

1 know what you want,*’ said the sea witch. “ It is stupid of you, 
but you shall have your way, for it will bring you to grief, my pretty 
Princess. You want to get rid of your fish-tail, and to have two 
supports instead of it, like those the people of the earth walk with, so 
that the young Prince may fall in love with you, and you may get an 
immortal soul.” And with this the witch laughed loudly and dis¬ 
agreeably, so that the toad and the water snakes tumbled down to the 
ground, where they crawled about. “ You come just in tim.e,” said the 
witch: “ after to-morrow at sunrise T could not help you until another 
year had gone by. I will prepare a draught for you, with which you 
must swim to land to-morrow before the sun rises, and seat yourself 
there and drink it; then your tail will shrivel up and become wliat the 
people of the earth call legs, hut it will hurt you—it will seem os if you 
were cut with a sharp sword. All who see you will declare you to be 
the prettiest human being they ever behold. You will keep your 
graceful walk; no dancer will be able to move so lightly as you; but 
every step you take will be as if you trod upon sharp, knives, and os if 
your blood must flow. If you will bear all this, I can help you.” 

“ Yes 1 ” said the little sea maid, with a treinhling voice; and she 
thought of the Prince and the immortal soul. 

“ But, remember,” said the witch, “ when you have once received a 
human form, you can never be a sea maid again; you can never return 
through the water to your sisters or to your father’s palace; and if 
you do not win the Prince’s love, so that he forgets father and mother 
for your sake, is attached to you heart and soul, and tells the priest to 
join yova hands, you will not receive an immortal soul. jOn the first 
morning after he has married another your heart will break and you 
will beonne foam on the water.” 

** I will do it,” said the little sea maid; but she became as pale as 
death. 

“ But you must pay me, too,” said the witch; “ and it is not a trifle 
that I asK. You have the finest voice of all here at tlm bottom of the 
water; with that you think to enchant him; but this voice you must give 
to me.. The best thing you possess 1 will have for my costly draught! 

1 must give you my own blood in it, so that the draught inay be sharp 
as a two-edged sword.” 

“ Bat if you take away my voice,” said the little sea maid, “ what will 
xemain to me ?” 

“ Your beautiful form,” replied the witch, “ your graceful walk, and ' 
your speaking eyes: with those you can take captive a human heart. 
Well, have you lost your coumge P Put out your little tongue, and then 
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1 will cut it off for my payment, and then you shall have the strong 
draught.” 

” It shall be so,” said the little sea maid. 

And the witch put on her pot to brew the draught. 

Cleauliness is a good thing,” said she; and she cleaned out the pot 
with the snakes, which she tied up in a big knot; then she scratched 
hersell', and let her black blood drop into it. The stream rose up in the 
strangest forms, enough to frighten the beholder. Every moment the 
witch threw something else into the pot; and when it boiled thoroughly, 
there was a sound like the weeping of a crocodile. At last the draught 
was ready. It looked like the purest water. 

“ There you have it,” said the witch. 

And she cut off the little sea maid’s tongue, so that now the Princess 
was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

yiie could see lier father’s palace. The torches were extinguished in 
the great hall, and they were certainly sleeping within, but she did not 
dare to go to them, now that she was dumb and was about to quit them 
for ever. She felt os if her heart would burst with sorrow. She crept 
into the garden, took a flower from each bed of her sisters, blew a thou¬ 
sand kisses towards the palace, and rose up through the dmrk blue sea. 

The sun had not ^et risen when she behcsld the Prince’s castle and 
mounted the splendid marble staircase. The moon shone beautifullpr 
clear. Tlie little sea maid dratik the burning sharp draught, and it 
seemed as if a two-edged sword went through her delicate nody. She 
fell down in a swoon, and lay as if she were dead. When the sun shone 
out over the sea she awoke, and felt a sharp pain; hut iust before her 
stood the handsome young Prince. He fixed his coal-black eyes upon 
her, so that she cast down her own, and then she perceived that her fish¬ 
tail was gone, and that she ligd the prettiest pair of white feet a little 
could have. But she had no clothes, so she shrouded herself in her 
Wg hair. The Prince asked how she came there; and she looked at 
him mildly, but Tery mournfully, with her dark blue eyes, for she could 
not speak. , Tlieu he took her by the handy and led her into the castle. 
Each step she took was, as the ivitch had told her, as if she had been 
treading on pointed needles and knives, but she bore it gladly. At the 
Prince's right hand she moved on, light as a soap-bubble, and he, like all 
the rest, was astonished at her graceful swaying movements. 

She now received splendid clothes of silk and muslm. In the castle 
sjlie was the most beautiful creature to be seen; but she wm dumb, and 
could neither sing nor speak. Lovely slaves, dressed in silk and gold, 
stepped forward, and sang before the Prince and his royal parents; one 
sang more charmingly than all the rest, and the Prince smiled at her and 
clapped his hands. Then the little sea maid became sad; she^knew that 
she herself had sang &r more sweetly, and thought, 

“ Oh! he should only know that I have given away my voice for evw 
to bo with him.” 

How the slaves d^ced pretty waving dances to the loveliest 
^^n the little sea midd lifted hw beautiful white arms, stood on the tips 
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of her toes, and glided dancing over the floor as no one had yet danced. 
At each movement her beauty became more apparent, and h^ eyes spoke 
more directly to the heart than the songs of the slaves.. 

All were delighted, and especially the Prince, who called her his littie 
foundling; and she danced again and. again, dthough every time she 
touched the earth it seemed as if she were treading upon sharp knives. 
The Prince said that she should always remain with him, and she receive^ 
ptermission to sleep on a velvet cushion before his door ^ 

He had a page’s dress made for her, that she might accompany him on 
, horseback. They rode through the blooming woods, where the gremi 
boughs swept their shoulders and the little birds sang in the fresh leaves. 
She climbed with the Prince up the high mountains, and altliough her 
delicate fe^t bled so that even the others could see it, she laughed at it 
herself, and followed him untU they saw the clouds sailing beneath them 
like a flock of birds travelling to distant lands. 

At home in the Prince’s castle, when the othen slept at night, she 
went out on to the broad marble steps. It cooled her burning fsk to 
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stand in the cold sea water, and then ahe thought of the dear ones in 
the deep. 

Once, in the night-time, her sisters came arm in arm. Sadlj they 
sang as they floated above the water; and she beckoned to them, and 
they recognized her, and told her how she had grieved them all. Then 
ahe visited them every night; and once she saw in the distance her old 
grandmother, who had not been above the surface for many years, and 
the Sea King with his crown upon his bead. They stretched out their 
hands towards her, but did not venture so near the land as her sisters. 

Day bj day the Prince grew more fond of her. He loved her as one 
loves a dear good child, but it never came into his head to make her 
his wife; and yet she must become his wife, or she would not receive 
an immortal soul, and would have to become foam on the sea on his 
xnmrriage morning. 

** Do you not love me best of them all ? ” the eyes of the little sea 
maid seemed to say, when he took her in his arms and kissed her fair 
forehead. 

“ Yes, you are the dearest to me! ” said the Prince, “ for you have 
the best heart of them all. You are the most devoted to me, and ore 
like a young girl whom 1 once saw, but whom 1 certainly shall not find 
again. I was on board a ship which was wrecked. The weaves threw 
me ashore near a holy temple, where several young girls performed the 
service. The youngest of them found me by the shore and saved my 
life, I only saw her twice: she was the only one in the world I could 
love; but you chase her picture out of my mind, you are so like her. 
She belongs to the holy temple, and therefore my good fortune has sent 
‘you to me. We will never part! ” 

“ Ah! be does not know that I saved his life,” thought the little sea 
maid. “ I carried him over the sea to the wood where the temple 
stands. I sat here under ilie foam and looked to see if any one would 
oome. 1 saw the beautiful girl whom he loves better than me.” And 
the sea maid sighed deeply—she could not weep. The maiden belong 
to the holvitemple,” she said, “and will never come out into the world 
—they will meet no more. I am with him and see him every day; I will 
cherish him, love him, give up my life for him.” 

But now they said tliat the Prince was to marry, and that the beau¬ 
tiful daughter of a neighbouring King was to be his wife, and that was 
why such a beautiful ship was being prepared. The story was, that the 
Pnnoe '^veiled to visit the land of the neighbouring King, but it was 
done that he might see the King’s daughter. A great company was to 
go with him. The little sea maid shook her head and smiled; she knew 
the Prince’s thoughts for better than any of the others. 

“ 1 must travel,” he had said to her; “ 1 must see the beautiful Prin¬ 
cess : my parents desire it, but they do not wish to compel me to brinff 
her home as my bride. 1 cannot love her. She is not Hke the beautifiu 
maiden in the temple, whom you resemble. If I were to choose a bride, 
1 would rather choose you, my dear dumb foundling with the speaking 
jpyes.” 
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And be kissed ber red lips and plajed with her long bair, so that she 
dreamed of bappiness and of an immortal soul. 

" You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child P ” said be, when they 
stood on the superb ship which was to carry him to the country of the 
neighbouring King; and he told her of storm and calm, of strange 
fishes in the deep, and of what the divers had seen there. And she 
smiled at his tales, for she knew better than any one what happened at 
the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all were asleep, except the steersman 
who stood by the helm, she sat on the side of tho ship gazing down 
through the clear water. She fancied she saw her father’s palace. High 
on the battlements stood her old grandmother, with the silver crown on 
her head, and looking through the rushing tide up to the vessel’s keel. 
Then her sisters came forth over the water) and looked mournfully at 
her and wrung their white hands. She beckoned to them, sailed, and 
wished to tell them that she was well arid happy; but the cabin-boy 
approached her, and her sisters dived down, so that he thought the white 
objects he had seen were foam on the surface of tho water. 

The next morning the ship sailed into the harbour of the neighbouring 
King’s splendid city. All the church boils sounded, and from the high 
towers the trumpets were blown, while tl^p soldiers stood there with 
flying colours and flashing bavxmets. Each day brought some festivity 
with it; halls and entertainments followed one another; but the Prin¬ 
cess was not yet there. People said she was being educated in a holy 
temple far away, where she was learning every royal virtue. At last 
she arrived. 

The little sea maid was anxious to see the beauty of the Princess, and 
was obliged to acknowledge it. A more lovely apparition she had never 
behold. Tlie Princess’s skin was pure and clear, and behind the long 
dark eyelashes there smiled a pair of faithful dark blue eyes. 

’’You are the lady who saved me when I laj; like a corpse upon the 
shore! ” said the Prince; and he folded his blushing bride to his heart. 
“ Oh, I am too, too happy! ” he cried to the little sea maid. • The best 
hope 1 could have is fulfilled. You will rejoice at my lu^piaess, for you 
are the most devoted to me of them all! ” 

And the ‘little sea maid kissed his hand; and it seemed i^ready^ to 
her as if her heart was broken, for his wedding morning was to bring 
death to her, and change her into foam on the sea. 

All the church bells were ringing, and heralds rode about the streets 
announcing the betrothal. On every altar fragrant oil was burning in 
gorgeous lamps -of silver. The priests swang their censers, and bride 
and bridegroom laid hand in hand, and received the bishep’s blessing. 
The little sea maid was dressed in cloth of gold, and held up the bride’s 
train; hut her ears heard nothing of the festive music, her eye marked 
not the holy ceremony; she thought of the night of her death, and of 
all that she had lost in this world. 

On the eame evening the bride and bridegroom went on board tbe 
ship. The catmon roared, all the flags waved; itkthe midst of the ship 
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II costly tent of gold and puri)le, with the most beautifol cushions, had 
been set up, and there the married pair were to sle^ in the cool still 
night. 

The sails swelled in the wind and the ship glided slhoothly and Ughtly 
over the clear sea. When it grew dark, coloured lamps were lighted 
and the sailors danced merry dances on deck. The little sea maid 
thought of the first time when she had risen up out of the sea, and 
beheld a similar scene of splendour and joy; and she joined in the whirling 
dance, and flitted on as the swallow flits away when he is pursued; and 
all shouted and admired her, for she had danced so prettily. Her 
dedicate feet were cut as if with knives, but she did not feel it, for her 
heart was wounded far more painfully. She knew this was the last 
evening on which she should see him for whom she had left her friends 
and her homo, and bad given up her beautiful voice, and had suifered 
unheard-of pains every day, while he was utterly unconscious of all. 
It was the last evening she should breathe the same air with him, and 
behold the starry sky and the deep sea; and everlasting night without 
thought or dream awaited her, for she had no soul, and could win none. 
And everything was merriment and gladness on the ship till past mid¬ 
night, and she laughed and danced with thoughts of death in her heart. 
The Prince kissed his beautiful bride, and she played with his,raven 
liair, and band in hand they went to rest in the splendid tent. 

It became quiet on the ship; only the helmsman stood by the helm, 
and the Uttle sea maid leaned her w'hite arms upon the bulwark and 
gaaed out tow^ards the east for the morning dawn—^the first ray, she 
knew, would kill her. Tlien she saw her sisters rising out of the flood; 
they were pale, like herself; their long beautiful hair no longer waved 
in Ihe wind—it had been cut ofi‘. 

We have given it to the witch, that we might bring you help, so 
that you may not die to-night. She has given us a knife; here it is-r* 
look! how sharp! Before the sun rises you must thrust it into the 
heart of the Prince, and when the warm blood falls upon your feet they 
wdll grow together again into a fish-tail, and you w'ill become a sea 
maid again, and come back to us, and live your three hundred years 
bej^sre you become dead salt sea foam, hiake haste! He pr you must 
<lie berore the sun rises! Our old grandmother mourns so that her 
whiter hair has fallen oft’, as ours did under the witch’s scissors. Kill 
the Prince and come back! Make haste I Do you see that red streak 
iu the sky ? In a few minutes the sun will rise, and you must die !*’ 

And th^ gave a very moumflil sigh, and vanished beneath the waves. 

!P)e little sea>maid drew back the purple curtain from the tent, and 
saw the beautifal bride lying with her head on the Prince’s breaet; and 
she bent down and kissed his brow, and gazed up to the sky where the 
morning red was gleaming brighter and brighter; then she looked at the 
slurp knife, and again fibced her eyes upon the Prince, who in his sleep 
murmured his bride’s name. She only was in his thoughts, and the 
knife trembled in the sea maid’s hands. But then she flnng it far away 
into the waves—^they gleamed red where it fell, and it seemed as if dro{» 
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of blood spiuted up out of the ^ter.' Once more ehe looked with 
half-extinguished eyes upon the Prince; then she threw hersdf from 
the ship into the sea, and felt her frame dissolving into foam. 

Now the sun rose up out of the sea. The rays fell mild and warm 
upon the cold sea foam, and the little sea maid felt nothing of death. 
Sne saw the bright sun, and over her head sailed hundreds of glorious 
ethereal beings—she could see them through the white soils of the ship 
and the red douds of the sky; their speech was melody, but of such a 
spiritual kind that no human ear could hear it, just as no human, eye 
could see them \ without wings they floated through the air. The little 
sea maid found that she had a firame like these, and was rising more and 
more out of the foam. 

“ Whither am 1 going ? ” she asked; and her voice sounded like that 
of the other beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music could be com¬ 
pared to it * ... 

“ To the daughters of the air! ” replied the others. “ A sea maid has 
no immortal soul, and can never gain one, except she win the love of a 
mortal. Her eternal existence depends upon the power of another. 
The daughters of the air have likewise no immortal soul, but they can 
make themselves one through good deeds. We fly to the hot countries, 
where the close pestilent air kills men, and there we bring coolness. We 
disperse the fragrance of the flowers through tlie air, and spread refresh¬ 
ment and health. After we have striven for three hundred years to 
accomplish all the good we can bring about, we receive an immortal soul 
and take port in Ime eternal bappiuess of men. You, poor little sea 
maid, have striven with your whole heart after the goal we pursue; you 
have suffered aud endured; you have by good works raised yourseli to 
the world of spirits, and can gain an immortal soul after three hundred 
years.” 

And the little sea maid lifted her glorified eyes towards God’s sun, 
and for the first time she felt them fill ^vith tears. On the ship there 
was again life and noise. She saw the Prince and llis bride searching 
for her; then they looked mournfully at the pearly foam, •as if they 
knew that she had thrown herself into the waves. Invisible, she kissed 
the forehead of the bride, fanned the Prince, and mounted with the 
other children of the air on the rosy cloud which floated through the 
ether. 

After three hundred years we shall thus float into Paradise I 

“ And we may even get there sooner,” whispered a daughter of the 
air. “ Invisibly we float into the houses of men where children are, and 
for every day on which we find a good child that brings joy to its parents 
and deserves their love, our time of probation is shortened. The child 
does not know when we fly through tW room; and when we amilc with 
jpy at the child’s conduct, a year is counted off from the three hundred; 
but when we see a naughty or a wicked child, we shed tears .of grief, 
and for evmy a day is added to our time of trial.” 



THE WILD SWANS. 


Fab away, where the swallows fly when our winter comes on, lived a 
. King who had eleven sons, and one daughter named Eliza. The eleven 
brothers were Princes, and each went to school with a star on his breast 
and his sword by his side. They wrote with pencils of diamond upon 
dates of gold, and learned by heart just as well as they read: one could 
see directly that they were Princes. Their sister Eliza sat upoti a little 
stool of plate glass, and had a picture-book which had been bought for 
the value of hdf a kingdom. 

Oh, the children were particularly well off; but it was not always to 
remain so. 

Their father, who was King of tho w'hole country, married a bad Queen 
who did not love the poor cliildren at all. On the very first day they 
could notice this. In the whole palace tlicre was great feasting, ana 
the children were playing there. Then guests came; but instead of the 
children receiving, as they had been accustomed to do, all the spare 
cake and all the roasted apples, they only had some sand given them in 
a tea-cup, and were told that they might make believe that was some¬ 
thing good. 

The next week the Queen took tho little sister Eliza into the country, 
to a peasant and his wife ; and but a short time had elapsed before she 
told the King so many falsehoods about tho poor Princes that ho did 
not trouble himself any more about them. 

“ Ply out into the world and get your own living,” said the wicked 
Queen. “ Fly like great birds without a voice.” 

But she could not make it so bad for them as she had intended, for 
they became eleven magnificent wild swans. With a strange cry they 
flew out of the palace windows, far over the park and into the wood. 

It was yet quite early morning when they came by the place where 
their sistev Eliza lay asleep in the iieasant’s room. Here tney hovered 
over the roof, turned their long necks, and flapped their wings; but no 
one heard or saw it. They were obliged to fly on, high up towards the 
douds, far away into the wide world; there they flew into a great dark 
wood, which stretched away to the sea shore. 

' Poor little Eliza stood in the peasant’s room and played with a green 
leaf, for she had no other playthings. And she pricked a hole in the 
leaf, and looked through it up at the sun, and it seemed to her that she 
saw her brothers* clear eyes ; each time the warm sun. shone upon her 
cheeks she thought of all the kisses they had given her. 

Each day passed just like the rest. When the wind swept through 
the great rose hedges outside the house, it seemed to ‘whisper to them. 

What can be more beautiful than you ? ” But the roses shook theur 
heads and answered, “ Eliza I ” And when the old woman sat in front 
of her door on Sunday and read in her hymn-book, the wind turned the 
leaves and said to tl^e book, ** Who can be more pious than you ? ** and 
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the hjmn-bonk gud, “ Eliza! ** And what the rose hushes and the hymu- 
book said was the simple truth. 

When she was fitteen years old she was to go home: And when the 
Queen saw how beautiful she was, she became spiteful and filled with 
hatred towards her. She would have been glad to change her into a 
wild sw'an, like her brothers, but she did not dare to do so at once, be¬ 
cause the Eing wished to see his daughter. 

Early in the morniug the Queen went into the bath, which was built 
of white marble, and decked with soft cushions and the most splendid 
tapestry; and she took throe toads and kissed them, and said to the 
first, 

“ Sit upon Eliza’s head when she comes into the bath, that she may 
become as stiipid as you.—Seat yourself upon her forc'head,” she said 
to the second, “ that she may become as tiglyas you, .and li(‘r father may 
not know her.—liest on her heart,” she whispered io the third, “that 
she may receive an evil mind and sufltT pain from it.” 

Then she put tlie toads into the clear water, w’hich at once assumed a 
green colour; and calling Eli/..a, caused her to undress and step into the 
water. And w'hile Eliza dived, one of Ihe toads sat upon her hair, and 
the second on her forehead, and the third on her heart; but she did not 
seem to notice it; and as soon .as she r(»8e, three real j|) 0 ])pies were Heat¬ 
ing on the water. If the creatures had nof been poisoiioiis, and if the 
witch had not kissed them, they would have been ciiangcd into red roses. 
Eut at any rate they became flowers, because they had rested on the 
girl’s head, and forehead, and lieart. ISlie was too good and innocent for 
sorcery to have power over her. 

W'hen the wicked Queen saw that, she rubbed Eliza with walnut 
juice, BO that the girl became dark brown, and Bmcarod a hurtful oint¬ 
ment on her face, and let her beautiful hair hang in confusion. It was 
quite impossible to recognize the pretty Eliza. 

When her father saw her he was much shocked, and declared this was 
not his daughter. No one but the yard dog and the swallows wmuld 
recognize her; but they were poor animals who had nothiqg to say in 
the matter. 

Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of her eleven brothers who were 
all away. Sorrowfully she crf;pt out of the castle, and walked all day 
over field and moor till she came into the great wood. She did not 
know whither she wished to go, only she felt very downcast and longed 
for her brothers: they had certainly been, like hersedf, thrust forth into 
the world, and she would seek for them and find them. 

She had been only a short time in the wood when the night fell; she 
quite, lost the path, therefore she lay down upon the soft moss, prayed 
her evening prayer, and leaned her head against the Kturnp of a tree. 
Deep sijence reigned around, the air was mild, and in the grass and in 
the moss gleamed like a green fire hundreds of glowworms ; when she 
lightly touched one of the twigs with her hand, the shining insects fell 
down upon her like shooting stars. 

whole night long she dreamed of her brother^ They were children 

oo 
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again playing together, writing with their duunond pendU up<m their 
golden elates, and lookii^ at the beautiful picture-book which had cost 
half a kingdom. But on the dates they were not writing, as they had 
been accustomed to do, libea. and letters, but the brave deeds they bad 
done, and all they had seeh and experienced; and in the picture-book 
everything was olive—the birds sang, and the people went out of the ^ 
book and spoke with Eliza and her brothers. But when the leaf was 
tui^ed, they jumped bock again directly, so that there should be no 
’confusion. 

When she awoke the sun was already standing high. She could 
certainly not see it, for the lofty trees spread their branches far and 
wide above her. But the rays played-there above like a gauzy veil, there 
was a fragrance from the fresh verdure, and the birds almost perched 
upon her shoulders. She heard the plashing of water; it was from a 
number of springs all flowing into a lake which had the most delightful 
sandy bottom. It was surrounded by thick growing bushes, but at one 
part the stags had made a largo opening, and here Eliza went down to 
the water. The lake was so clear, that if the wind had not stirred the 
branches and the bushes, so that they moved, one would have thought 
they were painted upon the depths of the lake, so clearly was every leaf 
mirrored, whether the sun shone Ujion it or whether it lay in shadow. 

When Eliza saw her owft face she was terrified—so brown and ugly 
was she; but when she wetted her little hand and rubbed her eyes and 
her forehead, the white skin gleamed iorth again. Then she undressed 
and went down into the fresh water: a more beautiful King’s daughter 
than she was could not he found in the world. And when she had 
dressed horsolf again and plaited her long hair, she went to the bubbling 
spring, drank out of her hollow hand, and then wandered far into the 
wood, not knowing whither she went. She thought of her dear brothers, 
and thought that Heaven would certainly not forsake her. It is Ood 
who lets the wild apples grow, to satisfy the hungry. He 'ihowed hm*a 
wild apple tree, with the boughs bending under the weight of the fruit. 
Here she took her midday meal, placing props under the boughs, and 
then went into the darkest part of the forest. There it was so still that 
she could hear her own footsteps, as well as the rustling of every dry 
leaf which bent under her feet. Not one bird was to be seen, not one 
ray of sunlight could find its waj*^ through the great dark boughs of the 
trees; the lofty trunks stood so close together that when she looked be¬ 
fore her it appeared os though she were surrounded by sets of paUngs 
one behind the other. Oh, here was a solitude such as she had never 
before known! 

The.night came on quite dark. Not a single glowworm now gleamed 
ill the ^ss. Sorrowjfiilly she lay down to sleep. Then it seemed to 
her as u the branches of the trees parted above her head, and mild eyes . 
of angels looked down upon her from on high; 

AVhen the morning came, she did not know if it had really been sp or 
if she had dreamed it. 

^ She went a few st^is forward, and then she met an old woman wiHi 
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berries in her bsshet, and Ihe oM woman gave her a few of them. Elisa 
asked the dame if she had not seen , eleven Prices riding through the 
wood. 

“ifo,” replied the old woman, “hut yesterday I saw eleven swans 
swimming in the river close by, with golden crowns on their heads." 

And she led Eliza a short distance farther, to a declivity, and at the 
foot of the slope a little river wound its way. The trees on its margin 
stretched their long leafy branches across towards each other, and 
where their natural growth would not allow them to come together, the 
roots had been torn out of the ground, and hung, intermingled with the. 
branches, over the water. • 



Eliza said farewell to the old woman, and went beside the river to the 
place where the stream flowed out to the great op(?n ocean. 

The whole glorious sea lay before the young girl’s eyes, but not one 
sail appeared on its surface, and not a boat was to be seen. How was 
she to proceed ? She looked at the innumerable little pebbles on the 
shore; the water had worn them all round. Glass, ironstones, everything 
that was there bad received its shape from the water, which was much 


** It rolls on unweariedly, and thus what is hard becomes smooth. ^ 1 
will be yust as unwearied. Thanks for your lesson, you clear roHing 
waves; my heart tells me that one day you will lead me to my dear 
brotbera." 

Cha the foam-covered sea grass lay ei^eii white swan fbathers, which 
she coUected into a bunch. Drops of watCT wereVpon them^whether 
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they were dew>drops or tears nobody could tell. Solitary it was there 
on the strand, but she did not feel'it, for the sea showed continual 
changes—more in a few hours than the lovely lakes can produce in a 
whole year. Then a great black cloud came. It seemed as if the sea 
would say, “ I can look angry, too;and then the wind blew, and the 
waves turned their white side outward. But when the clouds gleamed 
red and the winds slept, the sea looked like a rose leaf*; sometimes ih 
became green, sometimes white. But however quietly it might rest, 
there was still a slight motion on the shore: tho water rose gently like 
the hreast of a sleeping child. 

When the sun was just about to set, Eliza saw eleven wild swans, 
with crowns on their heads, Hying towards the land: they swept along 
one after the other, so that they Jook<!d like a long white band. Then 
Eliza descended the slope and hid herself behind a bush. The swans 
alighted near her and Happed their great white wings. 

As soon as the sun had disappeared beneath the water, the swans’ 
feathers fell olf, and eleven hamlsonie I’riiiees, Eliza’s brothers, stood 
there. She uttered a loud cry, for although they were greatly altered, 
she knew' and felt that it must be they. • And she sprang into their 
arms and called them by tlieir names; and the Princes felt supremely 
happy when .they saw their little sister again; and they knew her, 
though she was now tall and beautiful. They smiled and wept; and 
soon they understood how cruel their stojimolher had been to them all. 

“We brothers,” said the eldest, “ Hy about as wild sw'aus as long as 
the sun is in the sky, but directly it sinks down wo receive our human 
form again. Therefore we must always take^care that we have a resting- 
place for our feet w^ieii the sun sets; for if at that moment we were 
flying up towards the clouds, we should sink down into the deep as men. 
■^e.do not dwell here: there lies a land just as fair as this beyond the sea. 
But the way thither is long; we must cross the great sea, and on our 
path there is no island where we could jjass the night, only a little rock 
stands forth in the midst of the waves; it is but just large enough that 
we can rest upon it close to each other. If the sea is rough, the foam 
spurts far over us, but tve thauk God for the rock. There we pass th© 
night in our human form: but for this rock we could never visit our be¬ 
loved native land, for we require two of the longest days in the year for 
our journey. Ouly once in each year is it granted to us to visit our 
hoiUe. For eleven days we may stay here and fly over the great wood, 
from whence we eau see the palace in which we were bom and in which 
our father lives, and the high church tower, beneath whose shade our 
mother lies buried. Here it seems to us as though the bushes and trees ^ 
were our relatives; here the wild horses career across the steppe, as wo ' 
have seen them do in our childhood; here the charcoal-burner sings the 
old songs to which we danced os chilctren; here is our fiU^herlond: hither 
we feel ourselves drawn, and here we have found you, our dear Httio 
sister. Two days more we may stay here; then we must aw^ across 
the sea to a glorious land, hut which is not our native land. How can 
f W0 hear you away ? fa we have neither ship nor,boat.” 
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“ In what way I releana you ? ” aslced the aiater; and th<^'con- 
versed nearly the whole night, only slumbering for a few hours. 

She was awakened bjr the rustling of the swans’ wings above her bead. 
Her brother* were ogam enchanted, and they flew iir Avide circles and at 
last far away; but one of them, the youngest, remained behind, and the 
asran laid Kis bead in her lap, and she stroked his wings; and the whole 
day they rem&ined together. Towards evening the oth^ came back, 
and whmi the sun had gone down they stood there in their own shapes. 

** To-morrow we fly mr away from ^re, and caiuot come back until a 
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whole year faaa gone by. Bat we cannot leave you tiius j Have you 
courage to come with us ? My arm is strong enough to carry vou iu 
the wood; and should not ail our wings be strong enough to iiy with 
you over the sea ? ” 

** Yes, take me with you,” said Eliza, 

The whole night they were occupied in weaving a net of the pliable 
willow bark and tough reeds; and it was great and strong. On this net 
Eliza lay down ; and when the sun rose, and her brothers were changed 
into wild swans, they seized the net with their beaks, and flew with 
their beloved sister, who was still asleep, high np towards the clouds. 
The sunbeams fell exactly upon her face, so one of the swans flew over 
her head, that his broad wings nught overshadow her. 

They were far away from the shore when Eliza awoke; she was still 
dreaming, so strange Sid it appear to lier to b<i carried high through the 
air and over the sea. By ruT side lay a branch w'ith beautiful ripe 
berries and a bundle of sweet-tasting roots. The youngest of tne 
brothers had collected them and placed them there for her. 8he smiled 
St him thankfully, for she rect)gaized him ; he it w'as who flew over her 
and shaded her with his wings. 

They were so high that the greatest ship they descried beneath them 
seemed like a white seagull lying upon the waters. A great cloud 
stood behind them—it was a perfect mountain; and u])on it Eliza sawr 
her own shadow and those of the eleven swans; there they flew on, 
gigantic in size. Here was a picture, a more splendid one than she had 
ever yet seen. But as tho sun rose higher and the cloud was left farther 
behind them, the’floating shadowy images vanished away. 

The whole day they flew onward through the air, like a whirring 
arrow, but their flight w’aa slower than it was wont to be, for they had 
their sister to carry. Bad weather came on ; the evening drew near; 
Eliza looked anxiously at the setting sun, for the lonely rock in the 
ocean could not be seen. It seemed to her as if the swans beat the air 
more strongly with tl'oir wings. Alas! she was the cause that they did 
not advanco fast enough. When the sun went down, they must become 
men and fall into the sea and drown. Then she prayed* a prayer from 
the depths of her heart; but still she could descry no rock, the dark 
clouds came nearer in a great black threatening body, rollins forward 
like a mass of lead, and the lightning burst forth, flash upon flash. 

Now the sun just touched the mai^in of the sea. Eliza’s heart trem¬ 
bled. Then the swans darted downwards, so swiftly that she thought 
they were falling, Hut they paused again. The sun was half hidd^ 
below the water. And now lor the first time she saw the little rock 
beneath her, and it looked no larger than a seal might look, thrusting his 
head forth the water. The sun sank very fast; at last it ^peared 
only like a star; and then her foot touched the firm land, ^e son 
was extinguished like the last spark in a piece of burned paper; her 
brothers were standing around her, arm in arm, but there was not more 
than just enough room for ber and for them. , The sea beat against the 
and went over^ner like small rain; the sky glowed in contmoid 
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fire, and peal cm peal the thunder rolled; but aiaier and brothers hi^d 
each other by the hand and sang psalms, which they gained com* 
fort and courage. 

In the morning twilight the air was pure and calm. As soon as the 
sun rose the swans flew away with Eliza from the island. The sea still 
, ran high, and when they soared up aloft, the white foam looked like 
millions of white swans swimming upon the water. 

When the sun mounted higher, Eliza saw before her, half floating in 
the air, a mouutaiuouB country with shining masses of ice on its water, 
and in the midst of it rose a castle, apparently a mile long, with row' 
above row of elegant columns, while beneath waved the p.alm woods 
and bright flowers as large as niilUwheels. She asked if this was the 
country to which they were bound, but the swans shook their heads, 
for what she beheld was the gorgeous, ever-changing palace of Eata 
Morgana, and into this they might, bring no human being. As Eliza 
gazed at it, mountains, woods, and castle fell down, and twenty proud 
churches, all nearly alike, with high towers and pointed windows, stood 
before them. She fancied she heard the organs sounding, but it was the 
sea she heard. When she was quite near the churches they changed to 
a fleet sailing beneath her, but when she lookt'd down it was only a 
sea mist gliding over the ocean. Thus she had a continual change before 
her eyes, till at last she saw the real land#to which they were bbund. 
There arose the most glorious blue mountains, with cedar forests, cities, 
and palaces. Long before the sun went down she sat on the rock, in 
front of a great cave overgrown with delicate green trailing plants look-' 
ing like embroidered carpets. 

* “ Now we shall see what you will dream of here to-night,” said the 
youngest brother; an.d he showed her to her bed-chamber. 

“ Heaven grant that I may dream of a way to release you,” she replied. 

And this thought possessed her mightily, and she prayed ardently for 
help; ^es, even in her sleep she continued to pray. Then it seemed to 
her as if she were flying high in the air to thef cloudy palace of Fata 
Mwgana; and the fairy came out to meet her, beautiful and radiant; 
and yet the fairy was quite like the old woman who had gifhn her the 
berries in the wood, and had told her of the swans with goklen crowns 
on their beads. 

“ Your brothers can be released,” said she. “ But have you courage 
and perseverance ? Certainly, water is softer than your delicate hands, 
and yet it changes the shape of stones; but it feels not the pain that 
your fingers will feel; it haa no heart, and cannot sufi'er the agony and 
torment you will have to eudure. Do you see the stinging-nettle which 
I hold in my hand? Many of the same kind, grow around the cave 
in which you sleep: those only, and those that grow upon churchyard 
graves, are serviceable, remember that. Ibose you must pluck, though 
t^y bum your hands into blisters. Break these nettles to pieces' 
with your feet, and you will have flax; of this you must plait and weave 
^even shirts of maB with long sleeves: throw these over the elevcrn 
swans, and the charm will be broken. But reboUect well, from the 
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moment you begin this work until it is finished, even though it should 
take years to accomplmh, you must not speak. The first word you 
utter will pierce your brothers* hearts like a deadly dagger. Their lives 
hang orj your tongue. Eemember all this! ” 

.A.nd she touched her hand with the nettle; it was like a burning fire, 
and Eliza woke with the smart. Tt was broad daylight; and close by 
the spot where she had slept lay a nettle like the one she had seen in 
her di’eain. She fell upon her knees and prayed gratefully, and went 
forth from the cave to begin her work. 

With her delicate hands she groped among the ugly nettles. These 
stung like fire, burning great blisters on her arms and bands; but she 
thought she would bear it gladly if she could only release her dear 
brothers. Then she bruised every nettle with her bare feet and plaited 
the green flax. 

When the sun had set her brothers came, and they were frightened 
when they found her dumb. They thought it was some new sorcery of 
their wicked stepmother’s; but when they saw her hands, they under¬ 
stood whnt she was doing for their sake, and the youngest brother wept. 
And wliere his tears dropped she felt no more pain, and the burning 
blisters vanished. 

She passed the night at her work, for she could not sleep till she 
had delivered her dear brotl.ers. The whole of the following day, while 
the 8%van8 were away, she sat in solitude, but never had time flown so 
quickly with her as now. One shirt of mail was already finished, and 
now she began the second. 

Then a hunting horn sounded among the hills, and she was struck 
with fear. I’he noise came Jiearer and nearer; she heard the barking 
dogs, and timidly she fled into the cave, bound into a bundle the nettles 
she had collcctecl ami prepared, and sat upon the bundle. 

Immediately a great dog came bounding out of the ravine, and then 
another^ and another: they barked loudly, ran back, and then came 
again. Only a few minutes had gone before all the huntsmen stood 
before the cave, and the haiidsoincst of them was the King of the coun¬ 
try. He came forward to Eliza, fur he had never seen a more beautiful 
maiden. 

How did you come hither, you delightful child ? *’ he asked. 

Eliza shook her head, for she might not Bpeak-~>it would cost her 
brothers their deliverance and their lives. And she hid her hands under 
her apron, so that the King might not see what she was suflTering. 

Come with me,” said he. “ You cannot stop here. If you are as 
good as you are beautiful, 1 will dress you in velvet and silk, and place 
the golden crown on your head, and you shall dwell in my richest castle, 
and rule.” 

Aud then he lifted her on his horse. She wept and vrrung her hands; 
but the King said, 

“ 1 only wish for your happiness: one day you will thank me for this.” 

And then he gallopped away among the mountams with her on his 
horse, and the huntei^gaUoppM at thmr heels. 
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"When the eun went down, the fair re^al city lay before them, with 
its churches and cupolas; aud the King led her into the castle, where 
great fountains plashed iu the lofty marble halls, and where walls and 
ceilings w-ere covered with glorious pictures. But she had no eyes for 
all, this—she only W'ept aud mourned. Passively she let the women 
put royal robes upon, her, aud w^eave pearls iu her hair, and draw dainty 
gloves over her blistered fingers. 

When she stood there in full array, she was dazzlingly beautiful, so 
that the Court bow'ed deeper than ever. And the King chose her for 
his bride, although the archbishop shook his head and whispered that 
the beauteous fresh maid was certainly witch, who blinded the eyes 
and led astray the heart of the King. 

But the King gaVe no ear to this, but ordered that the music should 
sound, and the costliest dishes should be sefv’^ed, and the most beautiful 
maidens should dance before tliem. And she w'os led through fragrant 
gardens into gorgeous halls; but never a smile came upon' her lips or 
shone in her eyeS: there slie stood, a picture of grief. Then the King 
opened a little chamber close by, where she was to sleep. Tliis cham¬ 
ber w'as decked with sjdendid green tapestry, and completely resembled 
the cave in which she had been. On the iloor lay the bundle of fiux 
which slie had prepared from the nettles, and under the ceiling hung the 
shirt of mail she had completed. All thesif things one of the huntsmen 
had brought with him as curiosities. 

“ Here you may dream yourself back in your former home,” said the 
King. “ Here is the w'ork which occupied you there, and now, in the 
midst of all your splendour, it will amuse you to think of that time.” 

When Eliza saw this that lay so near her heart, a smile played round 
her mouth and the crimson blood came hack into her cheeks. She 
thought of her brothers’ deliverance, and kissed the K ing’s hand; and 
he pressed her to his heart, and caused the marriage least to be an¬ 
nounced by all the church bells. The beautiful dumb girl out of the 
wood became the Queen of the country. * 

Then the archbishop whispered evil words into the King,’s ear, but 
they did not sink into the King’s heart. The marriage was to take 
place; the archbishop himself was obliged to place the crown on her 
head, and with wicked spite he pressed the narrow circlet so tightly 
upon her brow that it pained her. But a heavier ring lay close around 
her heart—sorrow for her brothers; she did not feel the bodily pain. 
Her mouth was duir.b, for a single word would cost her brothers their 
lives, but her eyes glowed with love for the kind, handsome King, who 
did everything to rejoice her. She loved him with her whole heai^, 
more and more every day. Oh that she bad been able to confide in 
him and to tell him of her grief! But she w’as compelled to be dumb, 
and to finish her work in silence. Therefore at night she crept away 
from his side, and went quietly into the little cliamber which was deco¬ 
rated like the cave, and wove one shirt of mail after another. But 
when she began the seventh she had no flax left. 

She knew that in the churchyard nettles growing that she 
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could use; but she must pluck tbem Herself, and bow was she to go- out 
there ? 

Oh, what is the pain in my fingers to the torment mj heart en¬ 
dures P” thought she. “ 1 must venture it, and help will not be denied 
me! ” 

With a trembling heart, as though the deed she purposed doing had 
been evil, she crept into the g^den in the moonlight night, and went 
through the lanes and through the deserted streets to the churchyard. 

• There, on one of the broadest tombstones, she saw sitting a circle of 
lamias. These hideous wretches took oif their ragged gdnnents, as if 
they were going to bathe; then with their skinny fingers they clawed 
open the fresh graves, and with fiendish greed they snatched up the 
corpses and ate the flesh. Eliza was obliged to pass*close by tltem, and 
they fastened their evil .glances upon her j but she prayed silently, and 
collected the burning nettles, and carried them into the castle. 

Only one person had seen her, and that was the archbishop. He 
was awake while others slept. Now he felt sure his opinion was correct, 
that all was not as it should be with the Queen; she was a witch, and 
thus she had bewitched the King and the whole people. 

In secret he told the King what he had seen and what he feared; 
and when the hard words came from his tongue, the pictures of saints 
in the cathedral shook their heads, as though they could have said, ** It 
is not so! Eliza is innocent! ** But the archbishop interpreted this 
differently — he thought they were bearing witness against her, and. 
shaking their heads at her sinfulness. Then two heavy tears rolled 
down the King’s cheeks; he went home with doubt in his heart, and at 
night pretended to be asleep; but no quiet sleep came upon his eyes, 
for he noticed that Eliza got up. Every night she did this, and each 
time he followed her silently, and saw how she disappeared from her 
chamber. 

From day to day his face became darker. EUza saw it, but did not 
understand the reason; but it frightened her—and what did she not 
suffer in her heart for her brothers ? Her hot tears flowed upon the 
royal velvet and purple; they lay there like sparkling diamonds, and 
all who saw the splendour wished they were Queens. In the meantime 
she had almost finished her work. Only one shirt of mail was still to 
be completed, but she had no flat left, and not a single nettle. Once 
more, for the last time, therefore, she must go to tho churchyard, only 
to pluck a few hands-full. She thought with terror of this solitary wan¬ 
dering and of the horrible lamias, but her will was firm as her trust in 
Providence. 

Eliza went on, but the King and the archbishop follovTed her. They 
saw her vanish into tho churchyard through we wicket gate; and 
when they drew near, the lamias were sitting upon the gravestones 
as Eliza had seen them; and the King turned aside, for he fitneied 
her among them, whose head had rested against his breast that veiy 
evening. 

“ The people must ^andemn her,” said he. 
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And ihe people condemned her to euffer death hy fire. 

Out of the gorgeous regal halls she was led into a dark damp cell, 
where the wind whistled through the grated window; instead of velvet 
and silk they gave her the bundle of nettles whi^ she had collected: 
on this she could lay her head; and the hard burning coats of mail 
whiidi she had woven were to be her coverlet. But nothing could have 
been given her that she liked better. She resumed her work and prayed. 
Without, the street boys were singing jeering songs about her, and not 
h. soul comforted her with a kind word. 

But towards evening there came the whirring of swans’ wings dose 
hj the grating—it was the youngest of her brothers. He had found 
fais sister, and she sobbed aloud with joy, though she knew that the 
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approaching night would probably be the last she bad to live. But now 
the work was almost finished, and her brothers were here. 

Now came the archbishop, to stay with her in her last hour, for he 
bad promised the King to do so. And she shook her head, and with 
looks and gestures she begged him to depart, for in this night she must 
finish her work, or else all would be in vain, all her tears, her pain, 
and her sleepless nights. The archbishop withdrew uttering evil words 
against her; but poor Eliza knew she was innocent, and continued her 
work. 

It was still twilight; not till an hour afterwards would the sun ijse. 
And the eleven brothers stood at the castle gate, and demanded to be 
brought before the King. That could not be, they were told, for it was 
still almost night; the King was asleep, and might not be disturbed; 
Th^ beg^d, they threatened, and the sentries came, yes, even the King 
. bie^lf came out, and asked what was the meaning of this. At that 
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moTnent the sun rose, and no more were the brothers to be seen, but 
eleven wild swans flow away over the castle. 

All tbe people came flocking out at the town gate, for they wanted 
to see the witch burned. The old horse drew the cart on which she sat. 
They had put upon her a garment of coarse sackcloth. Her lovely hair 
hung loose about her beautiful head; her cheeks were as pale as deat^; 
and her lips moved silently, while her fingers were engaged with the 
green flax. Even on the w'ay to death she did not interrupt tbe work 
she had begun; the ten shirts of mail lay at her feet, and slie wrought 
at the eleventh. The mob derided her. 

“ Look at the red witch, how she mutters! She has no hymn-book 
in her hand; no, there she sits with her ugly sorcery—^tear it in a thou¬ 
sand pieces!” 

And they all pressed upon her, and wanted to tear up the shirts of 
mail. Then eleven wild swans came flying up, and sat round about her 
on the cart, and beat with their wings; and the mob gave way before 
them, terrified. 

“ That is a sign from heaven! She is certainly innocent! ” whispered 
many. But they did not dare to say it aloud. 

Now the*executionereeized her by the hand; then she hastily threw 
the eleven shirts over the swans, and immediately eleven handsome 
Princes stood there. But ’’Che youngest had a swan’s wing instead 
of an arm, for a sleeve was wanting to his shirt — she had not quite 
finished it. 


“Now I may speak!” she said. “I am innocent!” 

And the people who saw what happened bowed before her as before 
a saint; but she sank lifeless into her brothers’ arms, such an eflect had 
suspense, anguish, and pain had upon her. 

“ Tea, she is innocent,” said the eldest brother. 

And now he told everything that had talten place; and while he spoke 
a fragrance arose as ot millions of roses, for every piece of faggot in 
the pile had taken root and w'ns sending forth shoots; and a fragrant 
hedge stoodL^there, tall and great, covered with red roses, and at the top 
a flower, white and shining, gleaming like a star. This flower the King 

E lucked and placed in Eliza’s bosom; and she awoke with peace and 
appinesB in ner heart. 

And ail the church bells rang of themsetves, and the birds came in 


,t flocks. And back to the castle such a marriage procession was 
. as no King had ever seen. 
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The storks tell their little ones very many stories, all of the moor 
and the marsh. These stories are generally ada})ted to the age and 
capacity of the hearers. The youngest are content if they are told 
“ Kribble-krabble, plurre-murre ” as a story, and find it charraing; but 
the older ones want something with a deeper meaning, or at any rate 
something relating to the family. Of the two oldest and longest stories 
that have been preserved among the storks, we are only acquainted with 
one, namely, that of Moses, who w'as exposed by his mother on the 
banks of the J^'ile, and whom the King’s daughter found, and who after- 
w'ards became a great man and a prophet. That history is^very well 
known. 

The second is not known yet, perhaps because it is quite an inland 
story. It has b(;en handed down from mouth to mouth, from stork- 
mamma to stork-mamma, for thoiisand.s of years, and each of them has 
told it better and better; and now tve ’ll tell it best of all. 

The first Stork pair who told the story had their summer residence 
on the wooden house of the Viking, \vhi<*h lay by the wild moor in 
Wendsyssel; that is to say, if we are to speak out of the abundance of 
our knowledge, hard by the great moor in the circle f)f Tljdrring, high 
up by the Skagen, the most northern poiut of Jutlaiid. The wilderness 
there is still a great wde moor-heath, about which we can read in the 
official description of districts. It is said that in old times there was 
here a sea, whoso bottom was upheaved; now the moorland extends for 
miles on all sides, surrounded by damp meadow'^s, and unsteady shaking 
swamp^ and turfy moor, with blftebernes and stunted trees. Mists are 
almost always hovering over this region, which^ seventy years ago was 
still inhabited by the wolves. It is certainly rightly called the “ wild 
moor;’* and one can easily think how dreary and lonely it^must have 
been, and how much marsh and lake there wjis here a thousand years ago. 
Yes, in detail, exactly the same things were seen t!ben that may yet be 
beheld. The reeds had the same height, and bore the same kind of long 
leaves and bluish-browm feathery plumes that they bear now; ilm birch 
stood there, with its white bark and its fine loosely-hanging leaves, just 
as now; and as regards the living creatures that dwelt hero—why, the 
fly wore its gauzy dress of the same cut that it wears now, and the 
favourite colours of the stork were white picked out with black, and red 
stockings. The people certainly wore coats of a different mt from those 
they now wear; but whoever stepped out on the shaking moorland, bo 
he huntsman or follower, master or 'servant, met with tlto same fate a 
thousand years ago that be would meet with to-day. He sank and went 
down to the Marsh King, a# they called him, who ruled below in the 
great moorland empire. They also called him ^ungel King; but we 
uke the xutme Marsh King better, and by that ye ’ll call him, as the. 
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storks did. Verr little is known of the Marsh King's rule; but peidiaps 
that is a good thing. 

In the neighbourhood of the moorland, hard by the great arm of the 
German Ocean and the Cattegat, which is called the LumQorden, lay 
the wooden house ^>f the Viking, with its stone water-tight cellars, with 
its tower and its three projecting storeys. On the roof the Stork had 
built his nest, and Stork-mamma there hatched the eggs, and felt sure 
that her hatching would come to something. 

One evening Stdrk-papa stayed out very long, and when he came 
home he lo6ked very bustling and important. 

“I’ve something veiy terrible to tell you,” he said to the Stork- 
mammal 

“ Let that he,” she replied. “ Kemember that I’m hatching the eggs, 
and you might agitate me, and 1 might do iltem a mischief.” 

“You must know it,” he continued. “She has arrived here—the 
daughter of our host in Egypt—she has dared to undertake the journey 
here—and she’s gone! ” 

“ She w’ho came from the race of the fairies ? Oh, tell me all about 
it! You know I can’t bear to be kept long in suspense when I’m 
hatching eggs.” 

“You see, mother, she believed in what the doctor said, and you 
told mo true. She believed* that the moor flowers would bring healing 
to her sick father, and she has flown hero in swan’s plumage, in company 
with the other Swan Princesses, w'ho come to the North every year to 
renew their youth. She has come here, and she is gone ! ” 

“You are much too long-winded!” exclaimed the Stork-Mamma, 
“ and the eggs might catch cold. I can’t bear being kept in such sus¬ 
pense ! ” 

“ 1 .have kept watch,” said the Stork-papa; “ and to-night, when I 
went into the reeds—there where the marsh ground will bear me—^three 
swans came. Something in their flight seemed to say to me, *Look 
out! That’s not altogether swan; it’s only swan’s feathers! * Yes, 
mother, you have a feeling of intuition just as I have; you can tell 
whether a thing is right or wrong.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” Ae replied; “ but toll me about the Princess. I’m 
sick of hearing of the swan’s feathers.” ■ 

“ WeU, you know that in the middle of the moor there is something 
like a lake,” continued Stork-papa. “ You can see one comer of it if 
you nuse yourself a little. There, by the reeds and the green mud, lay 
a great elder stump, and on this the three swans sat, flapping them 
wings and looking about them. One of them threw off her plumage, 
and I immediately recognized her as our house Princess from Egypt! 
Thwe she sat, with no covering but her long black hair. I beard W 
tell the others to pay good heed to the swan’s plumage, while she dived 
down into the watw to pluck, the flowers which she fancied she saw 
growing there. The others nodded, and picked up the empW feather 
dress and took care of it. ‘ I wonder what they will do witii it ? * thought 
1; and perhaps she i:ed herself the same question, jf so, she got an 
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answer—a very practical answer—for the two rose up and flew away 
with her swan’s plumage. ‘ Do thou diye down! ’ they cried; ‘ thou 
shalt never see Dgypt again! Bemain thou here in the moor! ’ And 
so saying, they tore the swan’s plumage into a thousand piecet, so that 
the feathers whirled about like a snow-storm; and away they flew—the 
two faithless Princesses! ” 

“ Why, that is terrible!” said Stork-mamma. “ I can’t bear to hear 
any more of it. But now tell me what happened next.” 

“ The Princess wept and lamented aloud. Her tears fell fast on the 
elder stump, and the latter moved, for it was not a regular elder stump, 
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but the Marsh King—he who lives and rules in the depths of the moor 1 
I myself saw it—how the stump of the tree turned round, and ceased 
to be a tree stump; long thin branches grew forth from it like arms. 
Then the poor child was terribly frightened, and sprang up to flee away. 
She hurried across to the green slimy ground; but that cannot even 
cany me, much less her. She sank immediately, and the elder stump 
dived down too; and it was he who drew her down. Great black 
bubbles ruse up out of the moor-siime, and the last trace of both of 
them vanished wimn these burst, l^ow the Princess is buried in the 
wild moor, and never more wfll she bear away a i^wor to Egypt. Tour 
hoot Would have bnrst^ mother, if yon bad seen i^” 
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^*Tou ought not to tell me anything of the kind at such a time as 
this,” said Stork-marnma; “ the eggs might suffer by it. The Princess 
will find some of escape; some one will come to help her. If it 
had been you or I, or one of our people, it would certainly have been 
all over with us.” 

“ But I shall ga and look every day to see if anything happens,” said 
Stork-papa. 

And he was as good as his word. • 

A long time had passed, when at last he saw a green stalk shooting 
up out of the deep moor-ground. When it reached the surface a leaf 
spread out and unfolded itself broader and broader; close by it, a bud 
came out. And one morning, when Stork-])apa Hew over the stalk, the 
bud opened through the powt;r of the strong sunbeams, and in the cup 
of the flower lay a beautiful cbild—a little girl—looking just as if she 
had risen out of the bath. The little one so closely resembled the 
Prlncosa from Egypt, that at the first moment the Stork thought it 
must be the Princess lierself; but, on second thoughts, it appeared 
raftre probable that it must be the daughter of the Princess and of the 
Marsh King; and that also explained her being placed in the cup of 
the water-lily. 

“ But she cannot possibly bo left lying there,” thought Stork-papa; 
“ and in my nest there are Vo many persons already. But stay, 1 have 
a thought. The wife of the Viking has no children, and how often has 
she not wished for a little one! People always say, ‘ The stork has 
brought a little one;* aud I will do so in earnest tliis time. I shall 
fly with the child to the Viking’s w'ife. What rejoicing there will be 
yonder! ” 

And Stork-papa lifted the little girl out of the flower-cup, flew to 
the woodeu house, picked a hole with liis beak in the bladder-covered 
'window, laid the charming child on the bosom of the Viking’s wife, and 
then hurried up to the Stork-mamma, and told her what he had seen 
and done; aud the little Storks listened to the story, for they wore big 
enough to^do so now. 

“ So you see,” he concluded, “ the Princess is not dead, for she must 
have sent the little one up hero; and now that is provided for too.” 

“Ah, I said it would be so from the very beginning! ” said the Stork- 
mamma ; “ but now think a Jittlc of your own family. Our travelling 
time is drawing on ; sometimes 1 feel quite restless in my wings already. 
The cuckoo aud the nightingale have started, and I heard the quails 
saying that they were going too, as soon as the wind was favourable. 
Our young ones will behave well at the exercising, or I am much de¬ 
ceived in them.” 

The Vikings wife was extremely glad when she woke next morning 
and found the charming infant lying in her arms. She kissed and 
caressed it, but it cried violently, and struggled with its arms and legs, 
anil dill not seem rejoiced at all. .At length it cried itself to sleep, and 
as it lay there still and tranquil, it looked exceedingly beautifuL The 
Viking’s wife was inphigh glee: she felt light in body and soulj hmr 
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heart leapt 'within her; and it seemed to her as if her husband and his 
warriors, who were absent, must return quite as suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly as the little one had come. 

Tlierefore she and tlio whole household had enough to do in preparing 
everything for the reception of her lord. The long coloured curtains of 
tapestry, which she and her maids had worked, and on which they had 
woven pictures of their idols, Odin, Thor, and hViga, were hung up; the 
slaves })olished the old shields, that served as ornaments; and cushions 
were placed on the benclies, and diy wood hiid on the fireplace in the 
midst of the hall, so that the ilaine might be fanned up at a moment's 
notice. The Viking’s wdfe herself assisted in the work, so that towards 
eveniug she was very tired, and went to sleep quickly and lightly. 

When she awoke towards morning, she was violently alarmed, for the * 
infant had vanished! !She sprang from her .couch, lighted a pine torch, 
and searched all round .'ibout; and, behold, in the pari of the oed where 
she had stn^tched her feet, lay, not the child, but a great ugly frog! She 
was horror-struck at the sight, and seized a heavy stick to kill the frog; 
hut the creature looked at her with such strange mournful eyes, that 
she was not able to strike the blow. Ojice more she looked round the 
room—the frog uttered a low, wailing croa^, and she started, sprang 
from the couch, and ran to the window and opened it. At that moment 
the sun shone forth, and flung its beams through the window on the 
<*ouch and on tlie great frog; and siuldeiiTy it app€‘ared as though the 
frog’s great mouth contracted and became small aud red, and its limbs 
moved and stretched and heeainc beautifully symmetrical, and it was no 
longer an ugly frog which lay there, but her pretty child ! 

“ What is ibis ? ” she said. “ Have 1 had a bad dream ? Is it not my 
own lovely cdierub lying there ? ” 

And she kissed and hugged it; but the child struggled and fought 
like a little wild cat. 

Not on this day nor on the morrow did the Viking return, although 
he certainly was on his way home; but the wind was against him, for it 
blew towards the south, favourably for the storks. A good wind for 
one is a contrary wind for another. * 

"When one or two more days aud nights had gone, the Viking’s w'ifo 
clearly understood how the case was with her child, that a terrible power 
of sorcery was upon it. By day it was charming as an angel of light, 
though it had a wild, savage temper; but at night it became an ugly 
frog, quiet and mournful, with sorrowful eyes. Here were two natures 
changing inwardly as well as outwardly with the Kunligbt. The rijason 
of this was tliat by day the child had the form of its mother, but the 
disposition of its father; ■while, on the contrary, at night the paternal 
descent became manifest in its bodily appearance, though the mind and 
heart of the mother then became dominant in the child. Who might 
be able to loosen this charm that wicked sorcery had worked ? 

The "wife of the Viking lived in care and sorrow about it; and yet her 
heart yearned towards the little creature, of whose condition she felt 
she should not dard tell hej* husband on his re%jro, for he would pro- 

* ri* 
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bably, according to the custom which then prevailed, expose the child 
on the public highway, and let whoever listed take it away. The good 
Viking woman could not find it in her heart to allow this, and she 
therefore determined that the Viking should never see the child except 
by daylight. 

One morning the wings of storks were heard rushing over the roof; 
more than a hundred pairs of those birds had rested from their exercise 
during the previous night, and now they soared aloft, to travel south¬ 
wards. 

“All males here, and ready,” they cried; “and the 'wives and chil¬ 
dren too.” 

“ How light we feel! ” screamed the young Storks in chorus: “ it 
seems to be creeping all over us, down into our very toes, as if we 
* were filled with frogs. Ah, how charming it is, travelling to foreign 
lands! ” 

“ Mind you keep close to us during your flight,” said papa and mamma. 
“ Don’t use your beaks too much, for that tires the chest.” 

And the Storks flow away. 

At the same time the sound of the trumpets rolled across the heath, 
for the Viking had landed with his warriors; they were returning home, 
richly laden with spoil, from the Gallic coast, where the people, as in the 
land of the Britons, sang in frightened accents: 

*r 

“Dnlivcr iis from the wild Northnii'ii!” 

And life and tumultuous joy came with them into the Viking’s castle 
on tlie moorland. The great mead-tub was brought into the ball, the 
pile of wood was set ablaze, horses wmre killed, and a great feast was to 
begin. The olficiating priest sprinkled the slaves with the warm blood; 
the fire crackled, the smoke rolled along beneath the roof; but they 
were accustomed to that. Guests were invited, and received handsome 
gifts: all feuds and all malice were forgotten. And the company drank 
deep, and throw the bones of the feast in each others’ faces, and this 
was considered a sign of good humour. The bard, a kind of minstrel, 
but who was also a warrior, and had been on the expedition with the 
rest, sang them a song, in which they heard all thoir warlike deeds 
praised, and everything remarkable was specially noticed. Every verse 
ended with the burden: 

"Ooods and gold, friends and foes will die; overy man must one day die 
Bub a famous name will never die! ” 

And with that they beat upon their shields, and luimmered the table 
in glorious fashion 'with bones and Icnives. 

The Viking’s 'wife sat upon the high seat in the open hall. She wore 
a silken dress and golden armlets, and great amber beads: she was in 
her costliest garb. And the bard mentioned her in his song, and sang 
of the rich treasure she had brought her rich husband. The latter was 
delighted with the beautiful child, which she bad seen in the ihiy-fame 
in all its loveliness; aiyl the savage ways of the little creature pleased 
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him especitJlj* He declared that the girl might grow up to he a stately 
heroine, strong and determined as a man. She would not wink her 
eyes when a practised hand cut off her eyebrows with a sword by way 
of a jest. • 

The full mead-barrel was emptied, and a fresh one brought in, for 
these were people who liked to enjoy all things plentifully. The old 
proverb was ihdeed well known, which says, “ The cattle know wh^ 
they should quit the pasture, but a foolish man knowethnot the measure 
f>f his own appetite.” Tea, they knew it well eimugh; but one hnowa 
one thing, and one does another. They also knew that “ even the wel> 
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come guest becoraeB wearisome when he sitteth long in the house; *' 
but for all that they Bat still, for pork and mead are good things; and 
there was high carousing, and at night the bondmen slept among the 
warm ashes, and dipped their fingers in the fat grease and licked them. 
Those were glorious times! 

Once more in the year the Viking sallied forth, though the storms of 
autumn already began to roar: he went with his warriors to the shores 
of Britain, for he declared that was but an excursion across the water; 
and his wife stayed at home with the little girl. And thus much is cer¬ 
tain, that the poor lady soon got to love the frog with its gentle eyes 
and its sorrowful sighs, almost better than the pretty child that bit and 
beat all around her. 

The rough damp mist of autumn, which devours the leaves of the 
forest, had already descended upon thicket and heath. “ Birds feather- 
less,” as they called the snow, flew in thick masses, and the winter was 
coming on fast. The sparrows took possession of the storks’ nests, and 
talked about the absent proprietors according to their fashion; but these 
—the Stork-i>air, with all the young ones—what had become of them ? 

The Storks were now in the land of E^pt, where the sun sent forth 
warm rays, as it does here on a fine midsummer day. Tamarinds and 
acacias bloomed in the country all around; the crescent of Maliomet 
glittered from the cupolas of the temples, and on the slender towers 
sat many a stork-pair resting after the long journey. Great troops 
divided the nests, built close together on venerable pillars and io fallen 
temple arches of forgotten cities. The date-palm H^d up its screen as 
if it would be a sun wade; the greyish-white pynunids stood like masses 
of shadow in the clear air of the far desert, where the ostrich ran his 
swift career, and the lion gazed with his great grave eyes at the marble 
sphinx which lay half buried in the sand. The waters of the Nile had 
fulen, and the whole river bed was crowded with frogs; and this spectacle 
was just according to the taste of the Stork family. The young Storks 
thought it, was optical illusion, thev found everything so glorious. 

“Yes, it’s delightful here; and it’s always like this in our warm 
country,” said the Stork-mamma. 

And the young ones felt quite frisky on the strength of it 

“ Is there anything more to he seen ?” they asked. “Are we to go 
much farther into the country ?” 

“ There’s nothing further to be seen,” answered Stork-mamma. “ Be¬ 
hind this delightful region there are luxuriant forests, whose branches 
are interlaced with one another, while prickly climbin§^ plants close up 
the paths—only the elephant can force a way for himself with his great 
feet} and the snakes are too big and the lizards too quick for us. li 
you go into the desert, you ’ll get your eyes full of sand when there’s 
a li^t breeze, but when it fblows great guns you ipay get into the 
middle of a pillar of sand. Xt is ^st to stay here, where there are firegs 
and locusts. I shall ^ay here, and you shall stay too.” 

. And there they reY<ained. The parents sat in the nest on the slmidar 
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minaret, and rested, and yet were bnsi^ employ^ smoothing and clean¬ 
ing their feathers, and whetting their beaks against their red stockings. 
Now and then they stretched out their necks, and bowed gravely, and 
lifted their heads, with their high foreheads ,and fine smooth feathers, 
and looked very clever with their brown eyes. The female young ones 
strutted about in the juicy reeds, looked slily at the other young storks, 
made acquaintances, and swallowed a frog at eveiy third step, or rolled 
a little snake to and fro in their bills, which they thought became them 
well, and, moreover, tasted nice. The male young ones began a quarrel, 
beat each other with their wings, struck with their beaks, and even 
pricked each other till the blood came. And in this way sometimes one 
couple was betrothed, and sometimes another, of the young ladies and 
gentlemen, and that w’as just what tliey wanted, and their chief object 
m life: then they took to a new nest, and began new quarrels, for in 
hot countries people are generally hot tempered and pasaionato. But it 
was jfieasant for all that, and the old people especimly were much re¬ 
joiced, for all that young people do seems to suit them well. There was 
sunshine every day. aud every day plenty to eat, and nothing to think 
of but pleasure. But in the rich castle at l.he Egyptian host’s, as they 
called him, there was no pleasure to be found. 

The rich mighty lord reclined on his divan, in the midst of the great 
hall of the many-coloured walls, looking as ff he were sitting in a tulip; 
but he was stiff and powerless in all his limbs, and lay stretched out like 
a mummy. Bis family and sen'ants surrounded him, for he was'not 
dead, though one could not exactly say that he was alive. The healing 
moor flower from the North, which was to have been found and brought 
home by her who loved him best, never appeared. His beauteous young 
daughter, who had flown in the swan’s plumage over sea and laud to the 
far North, was never to come back. She is dead!” the two returning 
Swan-maidens had said, and they had concocted a complete story, which 
ran as follows: » 

“We three together flew high in the air: a hunter saw us, and shot 
his lUTow at us; it struck our young companion and friend, aud slowly, 
singing her farewell song, she sank down, a dying swan, into the wood¬ 
land lake. By the shore of the lake, under a weeping birch tree, we 
laid her in the cool earth. But we had our revenge. We bound fire 
under tbe wings of the swallow who had her nest beneath the hunts¬ 
man’s thatch; the house burst into flames, the huntsman was burned in 
the house, and the glare shone over the sea as far as the hanging birch 
beneath which she sleeps. Never will she return to the laud of Egypt.” 

And then tbe,two wept. And when Stork-papa heal’d the story, he 
clapped with his beak so that it could be heard a long way ofl’. 

” Treachery and lies! ” he cried. “ I should like to run my beak 
deep into thw cheats.” 

“ Aud perhaps break it off,” interposed the Stork-mamma; “ and then 
you would look well, llimk'first of yourself, and then of your family, 
and all the rest does not concern you.” \ 

But to-morrow I shall seat myself at the edgp of the open cupola, 
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when the wise and learned men assemble to consult on the sick man's 
state: perhaps they ;nay come a little nearer the truth.” 

Aud the learned and wise men came together and spoke a great deal, 
out of which the Stork could make no sense — and it had no result, 
either for the sick man or for the daughter in the swampy waste. But 
for all that we may listen to what the people said, for w’e have to listen 
to a great deal of talk in the world. 

But then it will be an advantage to hear what went before, and in 
this case we ore well informed, for we know just as much about it as 
Stork-papa. 

“ Love gives life! the highest love gives the highest life I Only 
tlirough love can his life be j)reserved.” 

That is what they all said, and the learned men said it was very 
cleverly and beautifully spoken. 

“ That is a beautiful thought!” Stork-papa said iminediately. 

“ 1 don’t quite understand it,” Stork-mamma replied; ‘‘ aud that’s 
not my fault, but the 1‘ault of the thought. But let it be as it will, 
1 ’ve something else to think of.” 

And now the learned men had spoken of love to this one and that 
one, and of the diflerenee between the love of one’s neighbour aud love 
between parents and elifldven, of the love of plants for the light, when 
the sunbeam kisses the ground and the germ springs forth from it,— 
everything was so fully and elaborately exj)lained that it was quite 
impoBsiblo for Stork-papa to take it in, much less to repeat it. H.e felt 
quite w'cighed down with thought, and half shut his eyes, and the whole 
of the following day he stood thoughtfully upon one leg: it was quite 
heavy for him to carry, all that learning. . 

But one thing Stork-papa understood. All, high and low, had spoken 
out of their inmost hearts, and said that it was a great misfortune for 
thousands of people, yes, for the whole country, that this man was lying 
sick, and could not get well, and that it would spread joy and pleasure 
abroad if he should recover. But where grew the flower that could 
restore him to, health ? They had all searclied for it, consulted learned 
books, the twinkling stars, the weather and the wind: they had made 
inquiries in every byway of which they could think; and at length the 
wise men and the learned men had said, as we have already told, that 
** Love begets life—will restore a father's lifeand on this occasion they 
had surpassed themselves, and said more than they understood. They 
Te|)eated it, and wrote down as a recipe, ” Love begets life.” But how 
was the thing to be prepared according to the recipe ? that was a point 
they could not get over. At last they were decided upon the point that 
help must come by means of the Princess, through her who clave to her 
father with her whole soul; and at last a method had been devised 
whereby help could be procured in this dilemma. Yes, it was already 
more than a year ago since the IVmcess had sallied forth by night, when 
the brief rays of thftnew moon were waning: she had gone out to the 
marble sphinx, had ^aken the dust from her sandals, and geme onward 
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through the long passage which leads into the miilst of one of the great 
pyramids, where one of the mighty Kings of antiquity, surrcmnded by 
pomp and treasure, lav swathed in mummy cloths. Tliere she was to 
incline her ear to the breast of the dead King; for thus, said the wise 
men, it should be made manifest to her where she might find life Mid 
health for her father. 'She had fulfilled all thase injunctions, and had 
seen in a vision that she was to bring home firam the deep lake in the 
northern moorland—^ihe very place hM been acdhrately describe to her 
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—the lotos flower which grows in the depths of the waters, and then 
her father would regain health and strength. 

And therefore she had gone forth in the swan’s plumage out of the 
land of Egypt to the o])en heath, to the woodland moor. And the Stork- 
papa and Stork-main ina knew all this; and now we also know it more 
accurately than we knew it before. We know that the Marsh King had 
drawn her down to liimsell', and know that to her loved tines at home 
she is dead for over. One of the wisest of them said, as the Stork-inomma 
said too, “ She will manage to help herself;” and at last they quieted 
their minds with that, and resolved to wait and see what would happen, 
for they knew of nothing better that they could do. 

“ I 'should like to take away the swan’s feathers from the two faithless 
Princesses,” said the Stork-pajia; “ then, at any rate, they will not be 
able to fly up again to the wud moor and do mischief. ,3’ll bide the two 
swan-feather suits np there, till somebody has occasion for them.” 

But where do you intend to hiiic thcui ? ” asked Stork-mamma. 

“ Up in oar nest iu the moor,” answered he. “ 1 and our young ones 
will take turns iu carrying them up ponder on our return, and if that 
should prove too difficult for us, there arc jilaces enough on the way 
where wc can conceal them till our next journey. Certainly, on© suit 
of swan’s feathers would be oaough for the Princess, but two are always 
better. In those northern countries no one can have too many wraps.” 

“ No one will thank you for it,” quoth 8tork-mamma ; “ but you ’re the 
master.. Except at breeding-time, I have nothing to say.” 

In the Viking’s castle by the wild moor, whither the Storks bent their 
flight when the spring afiproached, they had given the little girl the 
name of Helga ; but this name was too soft for a temjier like tliat which 
was associated with her beauteous form. Every month this temper 
showed itself iu sharper outlines; and in the course of years—during 
which the Storks made the same journey over and over again, in autumn 
to the Nile, in spring back to the moorland lake—the ciiild grew to bo 
a great girl; and before people were aware of it, she was a beautiful 
maiden in her sixteenth year. The shell was splendid, but the kernel 
was harsh and hard ; and she was hard, as indeed were most people in 
those daik, gloomy times* It was a pleasure to her to splash about with 
her white huids in the blood of the horse that had been slain in sacrifice. 
Ill her wild mood she bit off the neck of the black cock the priest was 
about to offer up ; and to lier father she said in perfect seriousness, 

“ If thy enemy should pull down the roof of thy house, while thou 
wert sleeping in careless safety; if I felt it or heard it, I w'ould not 
wake thee even if I had the power. I should never do it, for my ears 
still tingle with the blow that thou gavest me years ago—thou! 1 have 
never forgotten it.” 

But the Viking took her words in jest; for, like all others, he was 
bewitched with her teauty, and he knew not how temper and form, 
chmged in Helg^. w ithout a saddle she sat upon a horse, as if she 
‘f were part of it, while ft rushed along in full career; nor would she spring 
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from the horse when it quarrelled and fought 'with other horses. Often 
she \FOuld tlurow herself, in her clothes, from the high shore into the 
seu, and swim to meet the Viking when his boat steered near home; and 
she cut her longest lock of hair, and twisted it into a string for her bow. 
“ Self-achieved is well-achieved,” she said. 

The Viking’s wife was strong of character and of will, according to the 
custom of the times; but, compared to her daughter, she appeared as a 
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feeble, timid woman, for she knew that an evil charm weighed heavily 
upon the unfortunate child. 

It Burned as if, out of mere malice, when her mother stood on the 
threshold or came out into the yard, Helga would often seat herself on 
tha margin of the well, and wave her arms in t^e air; then suddenly 
• she vromd dive into the deep 'WeU, where her freg nature enabled her 
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to divo and rise, down and up, until she climbed forth again like a cat, 
and came back into tlie liall liripping with w ater, so that the green leaves 
Btrew'ii upon the ground iloatod and turned in the Htreams that flowed 
from her ganneiita. 

But there whh ono thing tliat imposed a cheek upon Helga, and that 
was the evening twilight. Wla'ii that camo she was quiet and thoughtful, 
and would lisU'ri to nqirouf and ad\ ice; and t}\pn a secret feeling seemed 
to draw her towards her mother. And when the sun sank, and the 
usual transfornnition of body and s[)irit took place in her, she would sit 
quiet and mournful, shrunk to the .sh.ijje of the frog, her body indeed 
much larger than that of tlie animal \v!)(;t.e lilv(‘nc.ss she lock, aaid for 
that-reufiori much more hideous to hchohl, for hh<‘ looked lihc a wretched 
dwarf with a frog’s head and webbed flngiTs. Her ines then assumed a 
very melancholy expres.sion. had no voi(*e, and jjouhl only utter a 
hollow croaking that sounded like the stilled or a dreaming child. 
Then ihe Vilurig’a wife took lu'r on Ina* lap, and forgot the ugly form as 
she looked into the mournful eyes, and said, 

“T could aluio.st wish that thou wert always my poor dumb frog- 
child ; for thou art only the more terrible wluai thy nature is veiled in a 
form of beauty.” 

And the A'iking w’oman n'r<^)lc llunic <‘haracterK against sorcery'and 
spells of sickness, and tlnx'w them (Ui'i* tiic wretched child; but she 
could not sec that tluw worked any good. 

“ Ono csui scarcely believe that she was ever so small that she could 
lie in the cup of a waler-lily,” said Stork-[)apa. “now she’s grown up 
the image of licr Egyptian mother. Ah, ut! shall nc\cr see that poor 
lady again ! rrohably she tlid not know how to help hiTaelf, as you and 
the learned phyaieiaius said. A'ear after year f liave flown to and fro, 
across and across the great moorland, and she has never once given a sign 
that she was still alive. i"es, 1 may as well tell y ou, tliat every^ year, 
when 1 came hero a few days before you, to repair tho nest and attend 
to various matters, 1 spent a Avhide night in flying to and fro over the 
hike, ns if i had been an owl or a hat, but every time in vain. The two 
suits of sw'an feathers which 1 and the young ones dragged up here out 
of tho land of the Nile have consequently not been used: we had trouble 
enough with tjiem to bring them hither in tlia'C jounieys;, and now 
they lie down here in tlie nest, and if it should hajipen that a fire broke 
out, and the wooden house w'ei*e burned, they would be destroyed.” 

“And our good nest w'ould be destroyed too.” said Stork-mamma; 
“ but you think loss of that than of your plumage stuff and of your 
Moor Princess. You’d best go down into the mud and stay there with 
her. You ’re a bad father to your owui children, as I said already when 
I hatched our first brood. 1 ouly^ hope neither we nor our children will 
^t an arrow in our wings through that wild girl. Helga doesn’t know 
in the least what she does. I wish she would only remember tliat we 
have lived here longer titan she, an^ that wo have never forgotten our 
. duty, and have^ven iur toll every year, a feather, an egg, aud/i j'oung 
,^one, as it was right usi should do. Do you think I can now wander 
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about in tlie courtyarJ and everywhere, as 1 was wont in former days, 
and as I still do in Egypt, where 1 am alniust the playfellow of the 
people, and that I can press into pot and kettle as 1 can yonder? No, 
1 sit up here and am angry at her, the stuj)id chit! And I nni angry at 
you too. You sliould have just left her lying in the w'aler-lily, and she 
would have been dead long ago.” 

“ You are iimch better than your word.s,” said Stork-papa. “ 1 know 
you better than you know yourself.” 

And with that ho gave a hop, and flapped his wings heavily twice, 
stretched out his legs behind him, and flew away, or rather sailed away, 
without moving his wings. lie had already gone some distance wheu 
he gave a great Jlap ! The sun shone upon his grand plumage, aiid his 
head and neek were stretched forth proudly. There was power in it, 
and dash I 

“After all, ha||k handsomer than any of them,” said Stork-piainma to 
herself; “ but I won’t tell him so.” 


Eai’ly ill that autumn the Viking came home, laden with booty, and 
bringing prisoners with him. Among those was a young Christian 
priest, one of those who eouteinned Ihe gods of the North. 

Often in tho.se later times tliere had been a, talk, in hall and chamber, 
of the now faith that was spreading far and*w ide in the Konlh, and which, 
by means of Saint Ansgariiis, had penetrated as far as lledeby on the 
Schlci. Even llelga had heard of tins belief in Oju* who, from love to 
men and for their redemption, had saerilieed 11 is life; but with her all 
this had, as the ^■ayiJlg is, gone in at one ear and eonu* out at the other. 
It seenmd as if she only understood the nieaning of the word “ love,” 
when she crouched in a conuT of the chambtjr in the form of a miserable 


frog; but the Viking’s ivife had listened to tlu? mighty history that was 
told throughout the lands, and had felt strangely moved ilicrehy. 

On their return fi’om their last voyage, the mpn told of the 8[jlendid 
temples built of hewn stones, raised for the worshii) of Him whose 
worship is love. Some massive vessels of gold, made with cunning art, 
hod been brought home among ihe booty, and each one had a peculiar 
fragrance; for they were incenwi vessels, wliich had been swung by 
Christian priests before the altar. 

In the deep cellars of the Viking’s house the yoiing priest had been 
immured, his hands and feet bound with strips of bark. Tiie Vikiiijj’s 
wife declared that he was beautiful as Bolder to behold, and his mis¬ 
fortune touched her heart; but llelga declared that it would bo right 
to tie ropes to his heels and fasten him to the tails of W'ild oxen. And 
' she exclaimed, 

“ Then I would let loose the dogs—hurrah ! over the moor and across 
the swamp! That would be a spectacle for the gods! And yet finer 
would it be to follow him in his career.” 

But the Viking would not suiter him to die such a death: he purposed 
to sacrifico the priest on the morrow, on the d|ath-8tone in the grove, 
as a despiser and foe of the high gods. ^ 
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For tho first time a man was t;o be sacrificed here. 

Helga begged, os a boon, that sbe might sprinkle the image of the 
god and the assembled multitude with the blood of the priest. She 
sharpened her glittering knife, and when one of the great savage dogs, 
of whom a number wei*e running about near the Viking’s abode, ran by 
her, she thrust the knife into his side, “ merely to try its sharpness,” as 
she said. And the Viking’s wife looked mounifully at the wild, evil- 
disposed girl; and when night came on and the maiden exchanged beauty 
of form for gentleness of soul, she spoke in eloquent words to Helga 
of the sorrow that was deep in her heart. 

The ugly fi’og, in its monstrous form, stood before her, and fixed its 
brown eyes upon her face, listening to her words, and seeming to com¬ 
prehend, them with human intelligence. 

“ Never, not even to my lord and husband, have I ^owed my lips to 
utter a word ooncoming the sufferings I have to undcrjl through thee,” 
said the A^iking’s wdfe; “ my heart is full of woe concerning thee: more 
powerful, and greater than J ever fancied it, is the love of a mother! 
Jlut love never entered into thy heart—thy heart that is like the wet, 
cold moorland plants.*’ 

Then the miserable form trembled, and it w'aa as though these words 
touched an invisible bond be|[ween body and soul, and great tears came 
into tho mournful eyes. 

“ Thy hard time will come,” said tho A^ikiiig’s wife; “ and it will be 
terrible tome too. .It liad been better if thou hadst been set out by 
the high road, and the night wind had lulled thee to sleep.” 

And the Viking’s wife w’cpt bitter tears, and went aw ay full of wrath 
and bitterness of s^nrit, disappearing behind the curtain of furs that 
hung loose over the beam and divided the hall. 

The wrinkled frog crouched in the corner alone. A deep silence 
reigned all around, but at intervals a half-stilled sigh escaped from its 
breast, from the breast of Helga. Jt seemed as thougb a painful new 
life were arising in lier inmost heart. She came forward and listened; 
and, stepping forw ard again, grasped witli her clumsy liands the heavy 
pole that was laid across.belore the door. Silently and laboriously she 

S ushed back the pole, silently drew back the bolt, and look up the 
ickering lamp wducli stood in the ante-chamber of tlie hall. It seemed 
aa if a strong hidden will gave her strength. She drew' back the iron 
bolt from the closed cellar door, and crept in to the captive. He was 
asleep; and when he aw'oke and saw the hideous form, he shuddered as 
though he had beheld a wicked appariton. She drew her knife, cut the 
bonds that confined his hmids and feet, and beckoned him to follow her. 

He uttered some holy names and made the sign of the cross; and 
when the form remained roontionless at his side, he said, 

“ Who art thou ? Whence this animal shape that thou bearest, while 
yet thou art full of gentle mercy ? ” 

Tho frog-woman beckoned him to follow, and led him through corri¬ 
dors shrouded with cu|l*taiuB, into the stables, and there pointed to a 
He mounted its back, and she also sprang op before him. 
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holding fast by the horse’s mane. The prisoner understood her mean¬ 
ing, and in a rapid trot they rode on a way which he would never have 
found, out on to the open heath. 

He thought not of her hideous form, but felt how tlx! merty and 
loving-kindness of the 'Almighty were working by means of this mon¬ 
strous apparition; he prayed pious prayers and sang songs of ])rai8c. 
Then she trembled. Was it the power of song and of prayer that worked 
in her, or was she shuddering at the cold morning twilight that was 
approaching ? What were her feelings ? She raised herself up, and 
wanted to stop the horse and to alight; hut the Christian priest 1>eld 
her back with all his strength, and sang a pious song, as if that would 
have the power to loosen the charm that turned her into the hideous 
semblance of a frog. And the horse gallopped on more wildly than 
ever; the sky turned red, the first sunbeam pierced through the doods, 
juad as the flood of light came streaming down, .the frog changed its 
nature. Helga was again the beautiful maided with the wicked, demo- 
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niac spirit. ^ He liold a beautiful maiden in bia arms, but was borrifiod 
at the sight: ho swung himself from the horse, and compelled it to 
stand. This seeinod to him a new and terrible sorccjy; but Helga like¬ 
wise leaped from the saddle, and stood on the ground. The child’s short 
garment reached only to her knee. 8he plucked the sharp knife from her 
girdle, and quick as lightning she rushed in upon the astonished priest. 

“ Let mo get at thee!” she screamed; “ let me get at thee, and plunge 
this knife in thy body! Thou art pale as straw, thou beardless slave! 

She pressed in upon him. Tliey struggled together in a hard strife, 
but an invisible power seemed given to Ibe Christian enptive. He held 
her fast; and tlie old oak tree beneath which they stood came to his 
aseisto^nce*; for its roots, which projected over <he ground, held fast the 
maiden’s feet that had become entangled in it. Quite close to tliem 
gushed a spring; and he sprinkled Ilelga’s face and neck with the fresh 
water, ami coinmandcd the unclean 8f)irjt to come forth,' and blessed her 
in the CJiristiari fashion ; hut the water of faith has no power when the 
well-spring of faith Hows not from within. 

Ana yet tlie Christian showed bis power even now, and opposed more 
than the mere might of a man against tlic evil that struggled within the 
girl. His lioly action seemed to ovt'rpower her: she dropped her hands, 
and gazed witli fiighteued eyes and pale cheeks upon him who appeared 
to her a mighty magiiuan leiftmed in secret arts; lie seemed to her to 
speak in a dark lluuic tongue, and to be making cabalistic signs in the 
air. She would not have winked had he swung a sharp knife or. a 
glittering axe against her; but she trembled when he signed her with 
the sign of the cross on her brow and her bosom, and she sat there like 
a tamo bird with bowed head. 

Then he sjioke to her in gentle words of the kindly deed she had 
done for him in the past night, when she came to him in the form of 
the hideous frog, to loosen his bonds and to lead him out to life and 
light; and ho told her that she too was bound in closer bonds than 
those that had eoiitined him, and that she should he released by hia 
means. He-would take lier to Iledeby (Schleswig), to the holy Ansga- 
riua, and yonder in the Christian city the spell that bound her would be 
loosed. But he would not let her sit before him on the horse, though 
of her own accord she oftered to do so. 

** Thou must sit bt'hind me, not before me,” he said. " Thy magic 
beauty hath a power that comes of evil, and 1 fear it; and yet 1 ieel 
that the victory is sure to him w'bo bath faith.” 

And ho knelt down and prayed fervently. It seemed as though the 
woodland scenes were consecrated os a holy church by his prayer. The 
birds sang as though they belonged to the new congregation, the wild 
flowers, smelt sweet as incense; and while he spoke the horse that 
had carried them both in headlong career stood still before the tall 
bramble bushes, and plucked at them, so that the ripe juicy berries &U 
down U|)on Helga’s hands, ofTering themselves for her refreshment. 

Patiently she suiferedl the prieat to lift her on the horse, and sat like 
agpomuambulist, neithqp completely asleep nor wholly awake. The 
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Ohristian bound two branches together with barb, in the form of a 
cross, which he held up high as they rodo through the forest. The wood 
became thicker as they went on, and at lost became a trackless wilder¬ 
ness. 

The wild sloe grew across the way, so that they had to ride round the 
bushes. The bubbling spring became not a stream but a standing- 
marsh, round which likewise they were obliged to lead the horse. TheiS 
was strength and refreshment in the cool forest breeze; and no small 
power lay in the gentle words, which wore spoken in faith and in Chris- 
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tion love, from a strong inward yearning to lead the poor lost one into 
the way of light and life. 

They say the rain-drops can hollow the hard stone, and ^hc waves of 
the sea can smooth and round the sharp edges of the rocks. Tims did 
the dew of mercy, that dropped upon Hclga, smooth what was rough 
and penetrate what was hard in her. The effects did not yet appear, 
nor was she aware of them herself; but doth the seed in the bosom of 
. earth know, when the refreshing dew and the quickening sunbeams-fall 
upon it, that it hath within itself the power of growth and blossoming 
As the song of the mother penetrates into the heart of the child, add it^ 
babbles the words after her, without understanding their import, until 
they afterwards engender thought, and come forwara in due time clearer 
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and more clearly, so here also did the Word work, that is powerful to 
create. 

They rode forth from the dense forest, across the heath, and then 
again through pathless roads; and towards evening they encountered a 
band of robbers. 

“ Where hast thou stolen that beauteous maiden ? ” cried the robbers; 
and they seized the hojve’s bridle and dragged the two riders from its 
back, 'fhe pri<‘st liad no weapon save the knife he had taken from 
Hclga, and with this he tried to defend hitnself. One of the robbers 
lifted his axe to slay liiin, but the young priest sprang aside and eluded 
the blow, whieh struck deep inter the horse’s neck, so that the blood 
spurted forth, and the ereaturo sank down on tho ground. Then Helga 
sctfiiied siirldenly to wake tip frojn her long reverie, and threw hers^f 
hastily upon the gasping animal. Tin' priest stood bt'fore her to protect 
and defend her, but one of the robbers swung his iron hammer over the 
Christian’s head, and brought it. down with such a crash that blood and 
brains wen; scattered around, and the priest s.ank to the earth, dead. 

Then tho robbers seized beautiful Jlelga by her white arms and her 
slender waist; but t lie sun went down, and its last ray disappeared at 
that moment, and she was changed into the form of a fro". A white- 
greon mouth spread over lialf h(*r face, her arms became thin and slimy, 
and broad hands with wefebc‘d fingers spread out upon them like fhns. 
Then tho robbers were seized with terror, and let her go. She stood, a 
hideous monster, among th(»m; and a.n it is the nature of the frog to do, 
she hopped up high, and di.‘’appoarcc! in tho thicket. Then the robbers 
saw that this must be a bad prank of the spirit Loke, or the evil power 
of magic, and in great alfright tho\' hurried away from tho spot. 

The full moon was already rising. Presently it shone with splendid 
radiance over tho earth, and poor Helga crept forth from the thicket in 
tho wretched frog’s shape. She stood still beside the corpse of the 
priest and the carcase of the slain horse. She looked at them with eyes 
that appeared to weep, and from the frog>nioath came forth a croaking 
like tho voice of a child bursting iulo tears. She leaned first over the 
one, then over the other, brought water in her hollow’ hand, which had 
become larger and inoiv capacious by the webbed skin, and poured it 
over them; but dead they w'ere. and- dead they would remain, she at 
last understood. Soon the wild beasts would come and tear their dead 
bodies; but no, that must not bo! so she dug up the earth as well as 
she could, in the endeavour to prep,are a grave for them. She had' 
nothing to work w'ith but a stake and lier two hands encumbered with 
the webbed skin that grew’ between the fingers, and which were tom by 
tbe labour, so that the blood flowed over them. At last she saw that 
her endeavours would not succeed. Then she brought water and washed 
the dead man’s face, and corertMl it with fresh green leaves; she brought 
green boughs and laid them upon him, scattering dead leaves in the 
spaces between. Then she brought the heaviest stones she could carry 
and laid them over Hie dead body, stopping up the interstices with moss. 
And now she thpugM the grave-hill would to strong and secure. Tbe 
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night had passed away in this difficult work—the sun broke through 
the clouds, and beautiful Helga stood there in all her loveliness, with 
bleeding hands, and with the first l^ars fiowing that faad*ever be^wed 
her maiden cheeks. 

Then in this transformation it seemed as if two natures were striving 
within her. Her whole frame trembled, and she loolied around, as if 
she had just awbke from a troubled dream. Then she ran towards the 
slender tree, clung to it for support, and in another moment she had 
climbed to the summit of the tree, and held fast. There she sat like a 
startled squirre^ and remained the whole,day long in the silent soli* 
of the wood, where ev^thing is quiet, aild, as they say, dcttd. 
Butterflies flutter^ around in sport, and in the^neighbourho^ were 
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On the Mpulchral mound she had raised there yet lay the cross of 
boughs, the last work of him who slept beneath. Helga lifted up the 
cross, in pursuance of a sudden thought that came upon her. She 
planted it upon the burial mound, over the priest and the dead horse. 

sorrowful remembrance of him called fresh tears into her eyes; and 
in this tender frame of mind she marked the same sign in the sand 
around the grave; and as she wrote the sign with both her bauds, the 
webbed skin fell from them like a tom glove; and when she washed her 
hands in the woodland spring, and gazed in wonder at their snowy 
whiteness, she again made the holy sign in the air between herself and 
the dead man; then her lips trembled, the holy name that had been 
preached to her during the nde from the forest came to her moutln^Und 
she pronounced it audibly. 

Then the frog-skin fell from her, and she was once more the beauteous 
maiden. But her head sank wearily, her tired limbs required rest, and 
she fell into a deep slumber. 

Her sleep, however, was short. Towards midnight she awoke. Before 
her stood the dead horse, beaming and full of life, which gleamed forth 
from his eyes and from his wounded neck; close beside the. creature 
stood the murdered Christian priest, “ more beautiful than Balder,” the 
Viking woman would have said; and yet he seemed to stand in a flame 
of fire. * 

Such gravily, such an air of justice, siich a piercing look shone out of 
his great mild eyes, that their glance seemed to penetrate every comer 
of her heart. Beautiful Helga trembled at the look, and her remem¬ 
brance awoke as though she stood before the tribunal of judgment. 
Every good deed that had been done for her, every loving word that bad 
been spoken, seemed endowed with life: she ^derstood that it had been 
love that kept her here during the days of ^rial, during which the crea¬ 
ture formed of dust and spirit, soul and earth, combats and struggles; 
she acknowledged that she had only followed th» leading of temper, and 
had done, nothing for herself; everything had been given her, every thing 
had h^pened as it were by the interposition of Providence. <8110 bowed 
herself numbly, confessing her own deep imperfection in the presenoe 
of ^ the Power that can read every thou^t of the heart—and then the 
priest spoke. 

" Hiou daughter of the moorland,” he said, “ out of the earth, out of 
the moor, thou earnest; but &om the earth thou shalt arise. 1 come 
from tlm land of the dead. Thou, too, shalt pass through the deep 
vaUeys into the bedming mountain region, where dwell mercy and com¬ 
pleteness. 1 ^nnot lead the6 to B^eby, that thou mayest receive 
l^hristian baptism; for, first, tbou must burst the veil of waters over 
the deep moorland, and draw forth the living aource of thy being and of 
thy birth; thou must exercise tliy^ faculties in deeds before the conse¬ 
cration can be raven thee.” 

And he lifted her upon the hone, and gave her a golden ceuaer similar 
to the one riie had seen in the Vil^g's castle. The open wound in the 
ferriiead of the shun Christian shone like a diadequ He took the crow 
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from the grave and held it aloft. And now they rode through the air, 
over the riistliug wood, over the liills where the old heroes lay buried,' 
, each on bia dead war-horso; and the iron fijafures rose up and gallopped 
forth, and atationed tliemaclveH on the summits of the hills. The golden 
lioop on the forehead of each gleamed in the moonlight and their mantles 
floated in tlm night breeze. The dragon that guards buried treasures 
likewise Hfttul up his head and gazed after tlui riders. The gnomes and 
wood spirits peeped forth from beneath the hills and from between 
the furrows of the lields, and flitted to and fro with red, blue, and green 
torches, like the sparks in the ashes of a burned paper. 

Over wof«llaiul and heath, over river and marsh they fled away, up to 
the* wild moor; and over this they hovered in wide circles. The Christian 
priest held the cross aloft; it gleamed like gold; and from his lips dropped 
pious prayers. Reautilul Helga joined in the hymns lie sang, like a 
child joining in its mother’s song. She swung tho censer, and a won¬ 
drous fragrance of incense streamed forth thence, so that tho reeds and 
grass of the moor burst forth into blossom. Every germ came forth 
from the deep ground. All that had life lifted itself up. A veil of water- 
lilies sjiread itself forth like a carpet of wrought ilowers, and upon 
this car|)et lay a sleeping woman, young and beautiful. Htdga thought 
it was her own likeness she saw upon tho mirror of the calm waters. 
But it was her mother wlfom she beheld, the Moor King’s wife, the 
Princess from the banks of the’Nilo. 

The dead priest commanded that the slumbering woman should be 
lifted upon the horse; but the horse sank under the burden, as though 
its body had been a elotli fluttering in the wind. But the holy sign 
gave strength to tho airy phantom, and then the tliree rode from tho 
moor to the firm land. 

Then the cock crowed in the Viking’s castle, and tho ])hnntom shapes 
dissolved and floated away in air; but mother and daughter stood oppo¬ 
site each other. 

“Am I really looking at my own image from beneath the deep 
waters F ” asked the rootuer. 

“ Is it myself that I see reflected on the clear mirror P” exclaimed the 
daughter. 

And they approached one another and embraced. The heart of the 
mother beat quickest, and she understood the quickening pulses. 

“ My child! thou flower of my own heart! my lotos flower of the 
deep waters! ** 

And she embraced her child anew, and wept; and’the tears were as a 
new baptism of life and love to Helga. 

“ In the swan’s plumage came I hither,” said the mother, “ mid here 
also 1 threw off my dreaa of feathers. 1 sank through the shaking moor¬ 
land, far down into the black slime, which closed like a wall around me. 
But soon I felt a frasher stream; a power drew me down, deeper and 
ever deeper. I felt iKe weight of sleep upon my eyelids; I slumb^^ 
and dreams hovered $oiuid me. It seemed to me that I was again in 
the pyramid in Egypt, and yet the waving willow trunk that had ftight- 
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ened me tip in the moor was ever before me. 1 looked at the clefts and 
wrinkles in the stem, and they shone forth in colours and took the form 
of hieroglyphics; it was the case of the mummy at which i wa^ gasing; 
at last the case burst, and forth stepped the thousand-year-old King, the 
mummied form, black as pitch, shining black as the wood snail or the fat 
mud of the swamp; whether it was the Marshy King or the mummy <h 
the pyramids I knew not. He seized me in his arms, and I felt as il 1 
must die. When I returned to consciousneM a littl^ bird was 
on my bosom, beating with its wings, and twittering and singingi The 
bird new away from me up towards the heavy, dark covering, but a Irag 
green band still fastened him to roe. I beard aAd understood his longing 
tones: ‘Freedom! Sunlight! To my father !* Then I thought ot my 
fkther and the sonny land of my birth, my life, and my love; rad I 
loosened the brad and let the bird soar away home to the father. Since 
that hour I have dreamed ao more. I have slept a sleep, a long rad 
beavy sleep, till wKhin this hour; hannony a|^d mcense awoke me rad 
set me free.** 
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The green band &om the heart of the mother to the bird's wings, 
where md it flutter now P whither had it been wafted ? Ofilv the Stork 
had seen it. The band was the green stalk, the bow at the end, the 
beauteous flower, the cradle of the child that had now blodmed into 
beauty and was once more resting on its mother's heart. 

And while the two were locked in each other’s embrace, the old Stork 
flew around them in smaller and smaller circles, and at length shot 
away in swift flight towards his nest, whence he brought out' the swan- 
flBather suits be had preserved there for years, throwing one to each o\ 
^em, and the feathers closed around them, so that they soared up from 
the earth in the semblance of two white swans. 

''And now we will speak with one another,” quoth Stork-papa, "now 
we widerstand each other, though the beak of one bird is difi'erently 
shaped from that of another. It happens more than fortunately that 
you. came to>night. To-morrow we should liave been gone—mother, 
myself, and the young ones, for we are flying southward. Tes, only 
look at me! 1 am an old friend from the land of the Nile, and mother 
has a heart larger than her beak. She always declared the Princess 
would find a way to help herself; and 1 and the young ones carried the 
swan's feathers up here. But bow glad I am! and bow fortunate that 
I 'ffl here still! At dawn of day we shall move hence, a great company of 
storks. We ’ll fly first, and dp you follow us; thus you cannot miss your 
way; moreover, I and the youngsters will keep a sharp eye upon you." 

"And the lotos flower which 1 was to bring with me,” said the flWptian 
Princess, " she is flying by my side in the swan’s plumage! 1 bring 
with me the flower of my heart; and thus the riddle hu been read. 
Hbmeward! homeward! ” 

But Helga declared she could not quit the Danish land before she 
had once more seen her foster-mother, the afi'ectionaie Viking woman. 
Bvery beautiful recollection, ei'ery kind word, every tear that her foster- 
mother had wept for her, rose up in her memory, and in that moment 
she almost felt as if she loved the Viking woman best of all. 

"Yes, we must go to the Viking’s caswc,” said Stork-papa; "mother 
and the yonn^ters are waiting for us there. How they will turn up 
their eyes and flap their wings! Yes, you see, mother doesn't speak 
much—^she 'a short and dry, but she means all the better. 1 'll begin 
dapping at once, that they may know we *re coming.” 

And Stork^pa dapped in first-rate style, and they all flew away 
towards the Viking's castle. 

In the castle every one wu sunk in deep sleep. The Viking's wife 
had not retired to.r^ until it was late. She was anxious about Hdg^ 
who had vaaiahed with the Christian priest three days before: she knew 
Hdm must have assisted him in his flight, for it was the girl's horse 
that nad been missed from the stables; hut how all this had bm effected 
was a mydi^ to her. The Viking woman had heard of the mirades 
tdd of the Cnristian joiest, and which were said to he wron|j^t! by him 
and by those who bdmyed In his words and followed him. Her paaamg 
thoughts formed themsIlTN into a dieam^ and it seem^ to her l^t dm 
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was still Ijmg awake on her couch, and that deep darkness reigned 
without. The storm drew near: she heard the sea roaring and rolling 
to the east and to the west, like the waves of the North Sea and the 
Gatt^at. The immense snake which was believed to surround the span 
of the earth in the depths of the ocean was trembling in convulsions; 
she dreamed that the night of the &ll of the gods had come—^Bagnarok, 
as the heathen caUed the last day, when everything was to pass 
even the great gods themselves. The war-trumpet sounded, and the 
gods rode over the rainbow, clad in steel, to fight the last battle. 
winged Vdkyrs rode before them, and the dead warriors closed the train. 
The whole firmament waa ablaze with Norths hiights, and yet tlM» daik^ 
wi seemed to predominate* It was a terrible hour. 
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And close by Ibe ternfied Viking woman Helga seemed to be crouching 
on the floor in the hideous frog ibrm, trembling and pressing close to 
her foster-mother, who took her on her lap and embraced her affection¬ 
ately, hideous though she was. The air resounded with the blows of 
clubs and swords, and with the hissing of arrows, as if a hail-storm were 
passing across it. Tlic hour was come when earth and sky were to 
burst, the stars to lall, and all things to be swallowed up in Surtur’s 
sea of fire; but she knew that there ivould be a new heaven and a new 
earth, that the corn-tields then would wave where now the ocean rolled 
oyer the desolate tracts of sand, and that the unutterable God would 
reign; and up to Him rose Bulder the gentle, the aftectiouate, delivered 
fronujthe kingdom of the dead; he came; the Viking woman saw him 
and recognized his countenance; it was that of the captive Christian 
priest. White Christian!" she cried aloud, and with these words she 
pressed a kiss upon the forehead of the Itidccais frog-child. Then the 
frog-skin fell off, and Helga stood revealed in all her beauty, lovely and 
gentle ns she had never appeared, and with beaming eyes. She kissed 
her foster-mother’s hands, blessdd her for all the care and affection 
lavished during the days of bitterness and trial, for the thought she had 
awakened and cherished in her, for naming the name, which she repeated, 

" White Christian; ” and beauteous Helga arose in the form of a mighty 
swan, and spread her white'wings with a rushing like the sound of a 
troop of birds of passage winging their way through the air. 

The Viking woman awoke, and she heard the same noise without still 
continuing. She knew it was the time for the storks to depart, and that 
it must be those birds whose wings she heard. She wished to see them 
once more, and to bid them farewell as they set forth on their journey. 
Therefore she rose from her couch and stepped out upon the threshold, 
and on the top of the gable she saw stork ranged behind stork, and 
around the castle, over the high trees, flew bands of storks wheeling in 
wide circles; but opposite the threshold where she stood, by the well 
where Helga had often sat and alarmed her with her wildness, sat two 
white swans gazing at her with intelligent eyes. And she remembered 
her dream, which still filled her soul as if it were reality. She thought 
of Helga in the shape of a swan, and of the Christian priest; and sud¬ 
denly she felt her heart rejoice within her. 

The swans flapped their wings and arched their necks, as if thqr 
would send her a greeting, and the Viking’s wife spread out her arms 
towards them, if she felt all this, and smiled through her tears, and 
then stood sunk in deep thought.^ 

Then all the storks arose/flapping their wings and clapping with their 
beaks, to start .on their voyage towards the South. 

“ We will not wut for toe swans,” said Stork-mamma: ** if they want 
to go with us they had better come. We can’t sit here till the ployers 
staH. It is a fine thing, after all, to travel in this way, in families, not 
like the finches and partridges, where the male and female birds fly in - 
separate bodies, which^appears to me a very unbecoming tiling. V/list 
are yonder swans flapping their wings for f ” ^ 
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“ Well, eveiy one flies in Lis own fashion,”said StorL-papa: the swans 
in on oblique line, the cranes in a triangle, and the plovers in a snake's 

“ Don’t talk about snakes while we ^are flying up here,” said Stork- 
mamma. “ It only puts ideas into the^children’s heads which can’t be 
gratified.” 

“ Are those the high mountains of which I have heard tell ? ” asked 
Helga, in the swan’s plumage. 

" They are storm clouds driving on beneath us,” replied her mother. 

“What are yonder white clouds that rise so high?” asked Helga 
again. 

“Those are the mountains covered with perpetual'snow which yon 
see yonder,” replied her mother. 

And they flew across the lofty Alps towards the blue Meditcrran«in. 

“Africa’s land! %ypt*8 strand!” song, rejoicingly, in her swan's 
plumage, the daughter m the !Nile, as from the lofty air she saw her 
native land looming in the form of a yellowish wavy stripe of shore. 

And all the birds caught sight of it, and hastened their flight. 

" I can scent the Nilemnd and wet frogs,” saidl^tork-msmaia; “ I b^gin 
to feel huhgiy. Yim; now you shall ta^ something nice; and 
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joa will see the marahoo bird, the crane, and the ihhi. They all belong 
to our family, thou|;h they are not nearly so beautiful as we. They rive 
themselves great airs, especiaUy the ibis. He has been quite spoiled by 
the XWptians, for they make a mummy of him and stuff him with spices. 
T would rather be stuffed with live frogs, and so would you, and so you 
shall. Better have something in one*s inside while one is alive than to 
be made a fuss with after one is dead. That’s my opinion, and 1 am 
alwi^s right.” 

Ifow the storks are come,” said the people in the rich house on the 
banks of the Nile, where the royal lord lay in the open hall on the downy 
cushions, covered with a leopard^skin, not alive and yet not dead, but 
waitmg and hoping for the lotos dower from the deep moorland in the 
far l^rth. Friends and servants stood around his couch. 

*And into the hall flew two beauteous swans. They had come with 
the storks. Tliey threw off their dazzling white plumage, and two 
lovely female forms were revealed, as like each other as two dew-drops. 
They bent over the old, pale, sick man, they put back their long hair, 
and while Uelga bent over her grandfather, his white cheeks reddened, 
hia eyes brightened, and life came back to his wasted limbs. The old 
man rose up cheeiful and well, and daughter and granddaughter em¬ 
braced him joyfully, as if they were giving him a morning greeting after 
a long heavy dream. ' 

And joy reiped through the whole house, and likewise in the Storks* 
nest, though there the chief cause was certainly the good food, especially 
the numberless frogs, which seemed to spring up in heaps out of the 
ground; and while the learned men wrote down hastily, in flying cha¬ 
racters, a sketch of the history of the two Princesses, and of the flower 
of health that had been a source of joy for the home and the land, the 
Stork pair told the story to their family in their own fashion, but not till 
<>011 had eaten their fill, otherwise the youngsters would have found some¬ 
thing more interesting to do than to listen to stories. 

” Now, at last, you will become something,” whispered Stork-mamma, 
** there *s np doubt about that.” 

** What should I become ? ” asked Stork-papa. What have 1 done ? 
Nothing at aU! ” 

** You have done more than the rest! But for ypu and the young¬ 
sters the two Princesses would never have seen Egypt again, or have 
effected the rid man's cure. You will turn out something! They must 
certainly give you a doctor’s degree, and our youngsters will mherit 
it, and so wiU their children after them, and so on. You already look 
like an Egyptian ddotor—at least in my eyes.” 

” 1 cannot quite repeat the words as they were spoken,” said Stork- 
papa, who Jbad listened from the roof to the report of these events made 
oy the learned men, and was now telling it again to his own ftmily. 
” What they said was ao confused, it was so wise and learned, that ^y 
immediately received rank and presents: even the head cook xecrived 
an esperial mark of diatinction^prohably for the soup.” 

'4^ And what did yoq receive P *’ asked Stork-mamma. " Surely they 
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ought sot' to foimt the mont unportant person of all,^d yon are cer¬ 
tainly he! The leanied men hare done nothing thsoughput the whole 
yffair hnt Used their tongues; but you will doubtless receive what is 
due to yon.” 

Iiate in the night, when the gentle peace of sleep rested upon the 
now.hwpy house, there was one who still watched- It was not Storh- 
paps, though he stood upon one leg and slept on guard—^it was Heilga 
who watehed. iShe bowea herself forward over t|he balcony, and looked 
into tim clear air, gazed at the great gleaming atars, greater and purer 
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in tlieir lustre than she had ever seen them in the North, and yet the 
same orbs. She thought of the Viking woman in the wild moorland, of 
the gentle eyes of her foster-mother, and of the tears which the kind 
lonl hi^ wept over tlie poor frog-child that now lived in splendour under 
the gleaming stars, in the beauteous spring air on the banks of the Nile. 
She tliought of the love that dwelt in the breast of the heathen woman, 
the love that had been shown to a wretched creature, hateful in human 
form, and hideous in its transformation. She looked at the gleaming 
stars, and thought of the glory that had shone upon the forehead of the 
dead man, w'hen she flew with him through the forest and across the 
moorland; sounds passed through her memory, words she had heard 
pronounced as they rode onward, and when she w'os borne wondering 
and*1rembling through the air, w’ords from the great Foimtain of love 
that embraces all human kind. 

Yes, great things had been achieved and won! Day and night beau¬ 
tiful llelga was absorbed in the contemplation of the great sum of her 
happiness, aud stood in the contemplation of it like a child that toms 
hurriwlly from Iho giver to ga/e on the splendours of the gifts it has 
received. She seemed to lose herself in the increasing happiness, in 
contemplation of what might come, of what would come. Had she not 
been borne by miracle to greater and greater bliss ? And in this idea 
she one day lost herself so t jmj)lott!ly, that she thought no more of the 
Giver. It >vns the exuberance of youthful courage, unfolding its wings 
for a bold flight! Her eyes were gleaming with courage, when suddenly 
a loud noise in the courtyard below recalled her thoughts from their 
wandering flight. There she saw two great ostriches running round 
rapidly in a narrow circle. Never before had she seen such creatures— 
great clumsy things they were, with w'ings that looked as if they hod 
been dipped, and the birds themselves looking as if they had sufi'ered 
violence of some kind; and now for the first time she heard the legend 
which the Egyptians tell of the ostrich. 

Once, they say, the ostriches were a beautiful, glorious race of birds, 
with strong largo wings; aud one evenii^ the larger birds of the forest 
said to the ostrich, ** Brother, shall we fly to-morrow, God willing, to 
the river to di'iuk ? ” And tlm ostrich answered, “ I will.” At daybredc, 
accordingly, they winged their flight from thence, flying first up <m 
high> towards the sun, that gleamed like the eye of God—^higher and 
higher, the ostrich far in advance of all the other birds. Proudly the 
ostrich fiew straight towards the light, boasting of his strength, and not 
thinking of the> Giver, or saying, ” God willing! ” Then suddenly the 
avenging angel drew aside the veil from the fiaming ocean of sunught, 
and in a moment the wings of the proud bird were scorched imd 
sh^v^ed up, and he sank miserab^ to the ground. Since that time 
the ostrich lias never again been able to raise himself in the air, but 
flees timidly along the ground, and pns round in a narrow ciKle. And 
this is a warning for us men, that in all our thoughts and schemes, in 
all our doinCT and devices, we should say, ** God wulinff.” And 
^bowed her head' thoi^hti^y and gravdy, and looked at the cirdiiig 
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ostricb, noticing its timid fear, and its stupid pleasure at sight of its 
owti great shadow cast upon the white sunlit wall. And seriousness 
struck ite roots deep into her mind and heart. A rich life in present 
and future happiness was given and won; and what was yet to come? 
the best of all, “ God willing.” 

In early spring, when the storks flew again towards the North, beauti¬ 
ful Helga took off her golden bracelet and scratched her name iipon it; 


his neck, andliegged him to deliver it to the Yiking woman, so that the 
latter might see that her adopted daughter was well, aud had not for¬ 
gotten her. 

“That*8 heavy to jcazty,” thought the Stork-papa, when he had the 
goldmi ring round his nedk; ** but gold and honour are not to be flung 
into the street. The stork brings good fortune; they *11 be obliged to 


acknowledge that over jmnder.** e 

^Ton lay gold and i lay eggs,** said the Stork- 


mamma. “ But with 
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you it *s only once in a way, wliereas I lay e^ga every year; but neither 
of U8 is appreciated—that very dishearteni^.'’' 

“ Still one has one’s inward consciousness, mother,” replied Stork*papa. 

**But you can’t hang that round your neck,” Stork-mamma retorts, 
and it won’t give you a good wind or a good meal.” 

little nightingale, singing yonder in the tamarind tree, will soon 
be going north too. Hciga t&) fair had often heard the sweet bird 
sing up yonder by the wild moor; now she wanted to give it a message 
to corryf for she had learned the language of bircb when she flew m 
the swan’s plumage; she had often conversed with stork and with 
swallow, and she Imew the nightingale would understand her. So she 
hegt^d the little bird to fly to the beech wood on the peninsula of 
Jufhmd, where the grave-hill had been reared with stones wd branches, 
and begged the nightingale to persuade all other little birds that th^ 
might build their nests around the place, so that the song of hirw 
should resound over that sepulchre for evermore. And the nightingale 
flew away—and time flew away. 

In autumn the eagle stood upon the pyramid, and saw a stately train 
of richly laden camels approaching, and richly attired armed men on 
foaming Arab steeds, shining white as silver, with pink trembling nostrils, 
and great thick manes hanging down almost over their slender legs. 
Wealthy guests, a royal Prince of Arabia, handsome as a Prince should 
he, came into the proud mansion on whose roof the storks’ nests now 
stood empty; those who had inhabited the nest were away now in the 
fur North, but they would soon return. And, indeed, they returned 
on that very day that was so rich in ioy and gladness. Here a marriage 
was celebrated, and &ir Helga was the bride, shining in jewels and silk. 
The bridegroom was the young Arab Prince, and bride and bridegroom 
sat together at upper end of the table, totween mother and grand¬ 
father. 

But her gaze was not fixed upon the bridegroom, with his manly sun- 
browned cheeks, round which a black beard curled; she gazed not at 
his dark fiefy eyes that were fixed upon her—^but &r away at a gleaming 
star that shone down from the sky. 

Then strong wings were heard Wting the air. The storks were coming 
home, and however tired the old Stork pair might be from the journey, 
and however much they needed repose, they did not &Q to come down 
at once to the balustrades of the verandah, for they hnew what feast 
uraa belag edebrated. Already on the frontier of the land they hod 
heard that Helga had caused their figures to be painted on the waU—> 
for did th^ not belong to her history? 

That’s very pretty and suggestive,” said Stork-papa. 

^^But it’a very little,” observed Stork-mamma. ’‘They <muld not 
possibly have done lesa.” 

And when Helga saw them, she rose and came on to the verandah, to ^ 
stroke the^ backs of the Stor^. The old pair waved their heads and 
bowed tbeir necks, and even the youngest among the young onea lelt 
fkigldy honoured by the reception. 
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And Helga looked up to the gleaxoiog «tiir, which seemed to glow 
purer and purer; and between the star and her^f there floated a iorm, 

f urer than the air, and Tuable through it: it floated quite close to her. 
t was the spirit of the dead Christian priest ,* he too was coming to 
her wedding feast—coming from heaven. 

“ The glorr and brightness yonder outshines everything that is known 
on earth! ** he said. 


And fair Hel^ begged so fervently, so beseechu^ly, as she bad never 
yet prayed, that it might be permitted her to gaze in there for one single 
moment, that she might be allowed to cast but a single glance into the 
brightness that beamed in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then he bore her up amid splendour and glory. Not only acetind 
her, but within her, sounded voices and beamed a brightness that words 
cannot express. 

“ Now we must go back; thou wilt be missed,” be said. > * 

“ Only one more look ! ’* she begged. ” But one short minute more!” 

“ We must go back to the earth. The guests will all deport.” 

“ Only one more look—^the last.” 

And llelga stood again in the verandah; but the marria^ lights 
without had vanished, and the lamps in the hall were extinguiwed, and 
the storks were gone—nowhere a guest to be seen—no bridegroom—all 
seemed to have been swept away in those few short minutes! 

Then a great dread came ppon her. Alone she went through the 
empty great hall into the next chamber. Strange warriors slept yonder. 
She opened a side door which led into her own chamber, and, as she 
thought to step in there, she suddenly found herself in the garden; but 
yet it had not looked thus here before—the sky gleamed red—the 
morning dawn was come. 

Three minutes only in heaven and a whole night on earth had passed 
away! 

Then she saw the Storks again. She called t6 them and spoke their 
language; and Stork-papa turned hk head towards her, listened to her 
woras, and drew near. • 


“ You speak our language,” he said; what do you wish P Why do 
you appar here—you, a strange woman ? ” 

** It 18 1—it is Iie1ga--do8t thou not know me P Three minutes ago 
we were speaking together yonder in the verandah! ” 

" That *s a mistake,” said the Stork; ” you must have dreamed that I ” 
< '*No, no!” she persisted. And she reminded him of the VBdng’s 
castle, and of the gi^t ocean, and of the journey hither. 

Then Stork-papa winked with his eyes, and sam, 

” Why, that's an oH story, which I hrard from the time of my gre^ 
grand&tber. There certainly was here in Bgrpt a Princcfia of that kind 
man the Banish land, but she vanished on the evening of her wedding- 
day, many hundred years age, and never came back! You may rew 
abmt it yourself yonder on the monument in tlm garden; th^ you ^ 
find swans and storks sculptured, and at the top you yourself are cut in 
white marble!” . ^ 
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And tlius It was. Helga saw it, and understood it, and sank on her 
knees. 

The sun burst forth in glory; and as, in i^e of yore, the frog shape 
had vanished in its beams, aud the beautiful form had stood displayed, 
so now in the light a beauteous form, clearer, purer than air—a beam oi 
brightness—flew up into lieaven! 

The body crumbled to dust, and a faded lotos flower lay on the spot 
where Helga had stood. 

“ Well, that’s a now ending to the story,” said Stork-papa. “ I had 
certainly not expected it. But I like it very well.” 

what will the young ones say to it ? ” said Stork-mamma. 

“ Yes, certainly, that’s the important point,” replied he. 


THt: PEN AND INKSTAND. 


In tlio room^ of a poet, whore his Inkstand stood upon the table, it 
wiw said, ‘‘Jt is wonderful what can come out of an inkstand. What 
will the next thing be ? It is wonderful! ” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the Inkstand. “It’s extraordinaiy — that’s 
what 1 always say,” he exclaimed to the Pen and to the other articles 
on the table that were near enough to hear. “It is wonderful what a 
number of things can come out of me. It’s quite incredible. And J 
really don’t myself know what will be the next thing, when that man 
begins to dip into me. One drop out of me is enough for half a page 
of paper; and what cannot be contained in half a page ? From me all 
the vrorks of the poet go forth — all these living men, whom |)eople can 
imagine they have met — all the deep feeling, the humour, the vivid 
pictures of nature. I myself don’t understand how it is, for 1 am not 
acquainted, with nature, but it certainly is in me. From me all these 
thinp have gone forth, and from me jiroceed the troops of charming 
maidens, and of brave knights on prancing steeds, and all the lame and 
the blind, and 1 don’t know what more—1 assure you 1 don’t think of 
anything.” 

“There you are right,” said the Pen; “you don’t think at all, for if 
yon did, you would comprehend that you ouly furnish the fluid. You 
give the fluid, that 1 may exhibit upon the paper what dwells in me, 
and what I would bring to the day. it is the pen that writes. No man 
doubts that; and, ind^, mo:^ people have aoout as much insight into 
poe^ as an old inkstandL” 

“ You have but little experience,” replied the Inkstand. “ You *ve 
hardly been in service a week, and are already half woiSl out. Bo you 
fancy you are Hie poet ? You are only a servant; and before you came 
1 knew many of youif sort, some of the goose family, and others of 
Bof^h manuflM!ture. I know the quill as well as the steel pen. Many 
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liftve be^ in my Bendoe, and I shall have many more when he comes— 
the man who goes through the motions for me, and writes down what 
he derives from me. X shohld like to know what will be the next t hing 
he *11 take out of me.*’ 

“ Inkpot! ” exclaimed the Pen. 

Late m the evening the poet come home. He had been to a concert, 
where he had heard a famous violinist, with whose admirable performances 
he was quite enchanted. The player had drawu a wonderful wealth of 
tone from the instrument: sometimes it liad sounded like tinkling v-ater- 
drops, like rolfing pearls, sometimes like birds twittering in chorus, and 
then again it went swelling on like the wind through the fir trees. The 
poet thought he heard his own heart weeping, but weeping melodiously, 
like the sound of woman*8 voice. It seemed os though not only the 
strings sounded, but every part of the instrument. It was a wouaerful 
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performance; and difficult as the piece was, the bow seemed to glide 
eMily to and fro over the strings, and it looked as though every one 
mi^ht do it. The violin seemed to sound of itself, and the bow to move 
of itself—^those two^ appeared to do everything; and the audience forgot 
the master who guided them and breathed soul and spirit into them. 
The master was forgotten; but the poet remembered him, aud named 
him, and wrote down his thoughts concerning the subject. 

** How foolish it would be of the violin and the bow to boimt of their 
acl^vements! And yet we men often commit this folly—the poet, the 
artist, the labourer in the domain of science, the general—we all do it. 
We are only the^instruments vriiich the Almighty uses; to Him idone 
be the honour! We have nothing ef which we should be proud.*’ 

Tea, that is what the poet wrote down. He wrote it in the form of a 
patabie, which he called ** The Master and the Instruments.” 
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“Tbat ifl what you get, madam,’* aaid the Pen to the lukatand, whsa 
the two were alone again. Did you not hear him read aloud what 1 
have written down ? ’* 

“ Yc8, what I gave you to wnte,” retorted the Inkstand. “ That was 
a cut %t you, because of your conceit. That you should not even have 
understood that you were being quia^dJ I gave you a cut from within 
me-rBurely I must know my own satire] ” 

"ink-pipkin! ” cried the Pen. 

“Writing-stick! ” cried the Inkstand. 

And each of them felt a conviction that he had answered well; and 
it is a pleasing conviction to feel that one has given a good answer—a 
c<A}\'iction on which one can sleep; and accordingly they slept upon it. 
But the poet did not sleep. Thoughts welled up from within him, like 
the tones from the violin, falling like pearls, rushing like tJie storm wind 
through the forests, lie understood his own hei^ in these thoughts, 
and caught a ray from the Eternal Master. 

To llim be all the honour! 


A STORY FROM THE SAND-DUNES. 

This is a story from the sand-dunes or sand-hills of Jutland; though 
it does not begin m Jutland, the northern peninsula, but far away in the 
south, in Spain. The ocean is the high road between the nations— 
transport thyself thither in thought to sunny Spam There it is warm 
and beautiful, there the fiery pomegranate blossoms flourish among the 
dark laurels; from the mountains a cool refreshing wind blows down, 
u^on, and over the orange gardens, over the gorgeous Moorish halls 
vnth their golden cupolas and coloured walls: through the streets go 
children in procession, with candles and with waving flogs, and over 
them, lo% and clear, rises the sky with its gleaming stars. There is 
a sound of song and of castagnettes,and youths and maidens join in the 
dance under the blooming acacias, whde the mendicant sits upon the 
hewn marble stone, refreshing himself with the juicy melon, and dreamily 
enjoying life. The whole is like a glorious <&eam. And there was a 
newly married couple who completely gave themselves up to its charm ; 
moreover, they possessed the good things of this life, hewth and che^- 
fulness of soul, riches and honour. 

“ We are as happy as it is possible to be,“ exclaimed the young 
couple, frdm the depths of their hearts. They had indeed hut one stra 
more to mount in the ladder of happiness, in the hope that God would 
give them a child—son Rke them in form and in spirit. 

The happy child wou|d be welcomed with rejoiciii^, would be tended 
with all care ^nd love, and enjoy every advanta^ that wealth,and ease 
possessed by an influ^tial family could give. 

And the days went by lUie a ^ad festival. 




Life is a gracious g^ft of Providence, an almost inappreciable gifM ” 
said the young -wife, “ and yet they tell us that fulness of joy is found 
only in the future life, for ever and ever. I cannot compass the 
thought.’* 

“ And perhaps the thought arises from the arrogance of men,” said 
the husband. “ It seems a great pride to believe that we shall live for 
ever, that we shall be as gods. Were these not the fvords of the 
serpent, the origin of fidsebood ? ” 

“ Surely you do not doubt the future life ? ” exclaimed the young wife; 
and it seemed as if one of the first shadows flitted over the sunny 
heaven of her thoughts. 

“ Faith promises it, and the priests tell ns so! ” replied, the man; 
** but amid all my happiniais, I fern that it is arrogance to demand a con¬ 
tinued happinesh, another life after this. Has not so much been given 
us in this state of existence, that we ought ta*be, that we mu$t be, 

contented with it P ** 
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“ Tea, it has been given to saitl the young wife^ “ but to how 
many thousands is not this life one seeno of hard trial ? How many 
have been thrown into this world, as if only to sutler poverty and shame 
and sickuesB and misfortune ? If there were no life after this, every¬ 
thing on earth would be ton unequally distributed, and the Almighty 
would not be justice itself.” 

“ Yonder beggar,” replied the man, “ has his joys which seem to him 
great, and which rejoice him as much as tho King is rejoiced in the 
splendour of his palace. And then, do you not think that the beast of 
burden, which suflera blows and hunger, and works itself to death, 
sutlers from its heavy fate ? Tho dumb beast might likewise demand a 
futiJirv and dechuro the decree unjust that dues not admit it into a 
higher place of creation.” 

“He has said, ‘ In my Fatlier’s house arc many mansions,* ” replied 
the young wife: “ heaven is immeasurable, as tho love of our Maker is 
immeasurable. Even the dumb beast is llis creature; and I firmly 
believe that no liic will be lost, but that each w'ill receive that amount 
' of Imnpiness which he can enjoy, and w'hich is sufficient for him.’* 

“ This world is suffii'itmt for me ! ” said the man, and he threw his 
arms round his beautiful, amiable wife, and then smoked his cigarette 
on the open balcony, where tho cool air was filled with the fragrance of 
oranges and pinks. The soimd of music and the clatter of castagiiettes 
came up from the road, the stars gleamed above, and two eyes full of 
aftectioD, the eyes of his wife, looked on him with the undying glance of 
lovo. 

“ Such a moment,” he said, “ makes it worth while to be born, to 
fall, and to disappear!” and he smiled. 

The young wife raised her hand in mild reproacli, and the shadow 
passed away from her world, and they were happy—quite happy. 

Everything seemed to work together, for them. They advanced in 
honour, in prosperity, and in joy. 'fhere was a change, indeed, but only 
a change of plact'; not in enjoyment of life and of happiness. The 
young irtaw was sent by liis sovereign as ambassador to the Court of 
ituBsia. This was mi honourable office, and his birlli and his acquire¬ 
ments gave him a title to be thus honoured. Ho possessed a great 
fortune, and his W'ife had brought him wealth equal to his own, for she 
was the only daughter of a rich and respected merchant. One of this 
merchant’s largest and finest ships was to be dispatched during that 
year to StockKolm, and it was arranged that the dear young people, thtf 
daughter and the son-in-law, should travel in it to St. Petersburg. 
Ana all the arrangements on board were priucely'-^rich carpets for the 
feet, and silk and luxury on all sides. 

In an old heroic song, “ The King's Son of England,” it says," More¬ 
over, he sailed in a gallant ship, and the anchor was gilded with ruddy 
gold, and each rope was woven through w'ith silk.” 

And this ship involuntarily rose in the mind of him who saw the 
vessel from Spam, for'nere was the same pomp, and the same parting 
■* thought uatumly arose—^the thought: 
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“ God nnuit that; w« all in jo.v 
O>iC 0 luoru Jiiny uiL’ct afiiaiu,” 

And tlie wind blew fairly seaward from the Spanish shore, and the 
parting was to be but a brief one, for in a few weelts the voyagers 
would reach their destination ; but when they eanie out upon the high 
seas, the wind sank, the sea became calm and shining, the stars of heaven 
gleamed brightly, and they were festive evenings that were spent in the 
sumptuous cabin. 

At length the voyagers began to wish for lyind, fora favouring brc?eze; 
but the breeze would not blow, or, if it did arise, it was contrary. Thus 
weeks passed away, two full months; and then at last the fair wind 
blew—it blew from the south-west. The ship sailed on the higlus^as 
between Scotland aud Jutland, and the wind mcrcasod just as in the old 
song of “ The King's Son of England.” 

, • 

“And il' blvw a fstorm, and thr> rain raino down, 

And llu'.v round imt land nor aludter. 

Ami fnrth tin-.v tlirow their am:lii>r of Kold, 

As the wind hJew wcatward, toward Denmark.” 

This all happened a long, long while ago. King Christian VII. 
then sat on the Danish throne, and he was still a young man. Much 
has happened since that time, much has cijiinged or has been changed. 
Sea aud moorland have been converted into green meadows, heath has 
become arable land, and in the shelter of the Wt'si Jute huts grow 
apple trees and rose bushes, though they certiunly require to be sought 
for, as they bend beneath the sharp west wind. In Western Jutland 
one may go back in thought to the old times, farther back than the 
days when Christian VII. bore rule. As it did then, in Jutland, the 
brown heath now also extends for miles, with its “ Hun’s Graves,” 
its aerial spectacles, and its crossing, sandy, uneven roads; westward, 
where large rivulets run into the bays, extend,marshes and meadow 
land, girdled with lofty sand-hills, which, like a rbw of Alps, raiso their 
peaked summits towards the ocean, only broken by the high clayey 
ridges, from which the waves year by year bite out liuge mouths-full, so 
that the impending shores fall dowm as if by the shock ol an earthquake. 
Thus it is there to-day, and thus it was mauy, many years ago, when 
the liappy pair were sailing in the gorgeous ship. 

It w^ in the last days of September, a Sunday, and sunny weather; 
the chiming of the church bells in the Bay of Nissum was w'afied along 
like a chain of sounds. The churches there are erected almost entirely 
of hewn boulder stones, each like a piece of rock ; the North Sea might 
foam over them, and they would riot be overthrow'll. Most of them are 
without steeples, and the bells are hung between two beams m the open 
air. The service was over, and the congregation thronged out into the 
churchyard, where then, as now, not a tree nor a bush w'as lo be seen; 
not a single flower had been planted there, nor had a w reaih been laid 
upon the graves. Sough mounds show where the dead have been 
buried, and rank grass, tossed by the wind, grows thickly over the whole 
chorchyud. ' Here and there a grave had a monument to show, in the 
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shape of a half-decayed block of wood rudely shaped into the form of a 
coffin, the said block having been brought from the forest of West Jut¬ 
land; but the forest of West Jutland is the wild sea itself, where the 
inhabitants find the hewn beams and planks and fragments which the 
breakers cast ashore. The wind and the sea fog soon destroy the wood. 
One of these blocks had been placed by loving hands on a child’s grave, 
and one of the women, who had come out of tho church, stepped 
towards it. Hhe stood still in front of it, and let hor glance rest on the 
discoloured tncniorial. A few moments afterwards her husband stepped 
up to her. Neither of them spoke a word, but he took her hand, and 
they wandered across the brown heath, over moor and meadow, towards 
thAk^and-hills; for a long time they thus vralked silently side by side. 

“ That was a good sermon to-day,” Ibo man said at length, If we 
had not (lod to look to, we should have nothing! ” 

“ Yes,” observed tho woman, “ He sends joy and sorrow, and He has a 
right to send them. To-morrow our little boy would have been five 
years old, if wo had been allowed to keep him.” 

“ You win gain notliing by fretting, wife,” said tho man. “ The boy 
is well provided for, ‘ Ho is there whither we pray to go.” 

And they said nothing more, but went forw'ord to their house among 
the sand-lulls. Suddenly, in front of one of the houses, whore tho sea 
grass did not keep the sana down with its twining roots, thot© arose 
what appeared to be a column of smoke rising into the air. A gust of 
\niid swept in among the hills, whirling the particles of sand high in the 
air. Another, and the strings of fish hung up to dry flapped andl>eat 
violently against the wall of the hut; and then all was still again, and 
the suii shone down, hotly. 

Man and wife stepped into the house. They had soon taken off thciii / 
Sunday clothe^ and emerging again, they hurried away over the dunes, ". 
which stood there like huge waves of sand suddenly arrested in their 
course, while the saiulweeds and the dune grass with its bluish stalks 
spread a changing colour over them. A few neighbours came up and 
helped one another to draw the boats higher up on the sand. The wind 
now blew more sharply than before; it was cutting and cold: and when 
they went back over the sand-hills, sand and little pointed stones blew 
into their faces. The waves reared themselves up with their white 
crowns o£ foam, and the wind cut off their crests, flinging the foam far 
around. 

The evening came on. In the air was a swelling roar, moaning and 
complaining like a troop of despairing spirits, that sounded above the 
hofurse roUing of the sea; for tho fiber’s little hut was on the veiy 
margin. The sand rattled against the window-panes, and evez^ now and 
then came a violent gust of wind, that shook tho house to its founda¬ 
tions. It was dark, but towards midnight the moon would rise.^ 

The air became dearer, but the storm swept in all its gigantic forw 
over the perturbed sea. The fisher people had long ^ne to bed, but in 
■udi weaker there wadno chance of closing an eye. Presently there waft 
ft knoel^g at the window, and the door was opened, and a voice said* 
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** l%ere's ft great ship fast stranded on tlte outermost reef.’* 

In ft moment the fish |)eople had sprung from their couch and hastily 
arrayed themselves. 

The moon had risen, and it was light enough to make the surround¬ 
ing objects visible to those who could open their eyes for the blinding 
clouds of sand. The violence of the wind was terrible, and only by 
creeping fom'ard between the gusts was it possible to pass among the 
sand-hills; and now the salt spruy fiew up from the sea like down, 
while the ocean foamed like a roaring cataract towards the beach. It 
required a practised eye to descry the vessel out in the ofiing. The 
vessel was a noble brig. The billows now lifted it over the reef, three 
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or four cables* lengths out of the usual channel. It drove towards the 
land, struck against the second reef, and remained fired.. 

To render assistance was impossible; the sea rolled fairly in upon the 
vessel, makii^ a clean breach over her. Those on shore fancied th^ 
heard the cries of help from on board, and could plainly descry the busy 
useless efforts made by the stranded crew. Now a wave came rolling 
onward* fklling like a rock upon the bowsprit and tearing it from the 
brig. The stem was lifted high above the flood. Two people wore seen 
to embraas and plunge together into the sea; in a moment more, and 
Cne of the largest waves that rolled towards Jfche sand-hills threw a' 
body upon the shore. It was a woman, and appeared quite dead, said 
the samors; but some women thought they dimmed signs of life in 
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her, and tho stranger was carried across the sand-hills into the fisher¬ 
man’s hut. How beautiful and fair she was! certainly she must be a 
great lady. 

They laid her upon the humble bed that boasted not a yard of linen; 
hut there was a woollen coverlet, and that would keep the occupant 
warm. 

Life returned to her, but she was delirious, and knew nothing of what 
had happened or where she was; and it was better so, for ever3rthing 
she loved and valued lay buried in the sea. It was with her ship as 
with the vessel in the song of “ The King’s Son of England.” 

. “ Alas 1 ifc WM « Brief to »«»' 

Uow tha galljuit shi]! nank speedily." 

Portions of wreck and fragments of wood drifted ashore, and they 
were all timi remained of what had been the ship. Tho wind stUl drove 
howling over tho coast. Eor a few moments the strange lady seemed 
to rest; but she awoke in pain, and cries of anguish aud iear came from 
her lips. She opened her w'onderfully beautiful eyes, and spoke a few 
words, hut none understood her. 

And behold, os a reward for the pain and sorrow she had undergone, 
she hold in her arms a new-born child, the child that was to have rested 
upon a gorgeous couch, suri'oimded by silken curtains, in the sump¬ 
tuous home. It was to have been welcomed with joy to a life rich in 
all the goods of the earth; and now Providence had caused it to be 
born in this humble retreat, and not even a kiss did it receive from its 
mother. 

The fisher’s wife laid the child upon the mother’s bosom, and it rested 
on a heart that beat no more, for she was dead. The child who was to 
be nursed by wealth aud fortune, was cast into tho world, wushed by 
the sea among the sand-hills, to partake the fate and heavy days of the 
poor. And here again comes into our mind the old song of the English 
!^ng*B son, in which mention is made of the customs prevalent at that 
time, when, knights and squires plundered those who had been saved 
from shipwreck. 

The ship liad been stranded some distance south of Nissum Bay. 
The hard inhuman days, in which, as we ha;ve stated, the inhabitants of 
the Jutland shores did evil to the shipwrecked, were long past. Akeo- 
tion and sympathy and self-sacrifice for the unfortunate were to be 
, found, 08 tney’are to be found in our own time, in many a brtliiant 
example. The dying mother and the unfortunate child would have 
found succour and Iblp wherever the wind blew them; but nowhere 
could they have found more earnest care than in the hut of the poor 
fisherwife, who had stood but yesterday, with a heavy heart, beside the 
grave which covered her child, which would have been five years old 
that .day if Hod had spared it to her. 

Ho one knew who the dead stranger was, or could even form a coo- 
jectura. The pieces of* wreck said nothing on the subject. 
f into the rich house in Spain no tidings penetrated of the &te of the 
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daughter aud the son-in-law. They had not arrived tat their destined 
post, and violent storms had raged during the past weeks. At last the 
verdict was given, “ Foundered at sea—all lost.’* 

But on the sand-hiUs near Huusby, in the fisherman’s hut, lived a 
little scion of the rich Spanish family. 

Where Heaven sends food for two, a third can manage to make a meal, 
and iu the depths of the sea is many a dish of fish for the himgry. 

And they called the boy Jurgen. 

“ It must certainly be a Jewish child,” the people said, ” it looks so 
swarthy.” 

It might be an Italian or a Spaniard,” observed the clergyman. 

But to the fisberwoman these three natiojia swmicd the same, ani^she 
consoled herself w'ith the idea that the child was baptized as a ChriMian. 

The boy throve. The noble blood in his veins was warm, and ho bceanu' 
strong on his homely fare. He grew a})ace in the bumble .house, and 
the Danish dialact spoken by the West .lutes became his language. 
The pomegranate seed from Spanish soil became a hardy plant on the 
coast of West Jutland. Such may be a man’s fete!, To this home he 
clung with the roots of his whole being. Tic was to have experience of 
cold and hunger, and the misfortunes and hardships that surrounded the 
humble, but lie tasted also of the poor man’s joys. 

Childhood has sunny heights for ail, w'hfise memory gleams through 
the whole after life. The boy had many oj>})ortunitic8 I'or pleasure and 
play. The whole coast, for miles and miles, was full of playthings, for 
it was a mosaic of pebbles, red as coral, yellow as amber, and others 
again white and rounded like birds’ eggs, and ail smoothed and pre¬ 
pared by the sea. Even the bleached fish skeletons, the water plants 
dried by the wind, seaweed, white, gleaming, and long linen-like bands, 
waving among the stones, all these seemed made to give pleasure and 
amusement to the eye and the thoughts; and the boy nod an intelligent 
mind—many and great faculties lay dormant in *him. How readily he 
retained in his mind the stories and songs ho heard, and how neat- 
handed be was ! With stones and mussel shells be could |)Ut together 
pictures and ships with which one could decorate the room; and he 
could cut out his thoughts wonderfully on a stick, his foster-mother 
said, though the boy was still so young aud little! His voice sounded 
sweetly; every melody flowed at once from his lijps. Many chords woro 
attained in hb heart which might have sounded out into the world, if 
he had been placed elsewhere than in the fisherman’s hut by the North 
Sea. » 

One day another ship was stranded there. Among other thin^, a 
chest of rare flower bulbs floated ashore. Some were put into the 
cooking pots, for they were thought to be eatable^ aud others lay and 
ahrivel^a in the sand, but th^ did not accomplish their puimose or 
unfold the richness of colour whose germ was within them. Would it 
be better with Jurgen ? The flower bulbs had soon played their part, 
.but he bad still years of apprenticeship before hith. 

Neither he nor his friend remarked in what a 8olitai7 and uniform 
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way one day ancoeeded another, for there waa plenty to do and to. bm. 
The aea itself was a great lesson-book, unfolding a new leaf every day, 
such as calm and atortn, breakers and waifs. The viaita to the church 
were festal visits. But among the festal visits in the fisherman’s house, 
one was particularly distinguished. It was repeated twice in the year, 
and was, in fact, the visit of the brother of Jurgen’s foster-mother, the 
eel breeder from Zjaltring, upon the neighbourhood of the “ Bow Hill.** 
He used to come in a cart painted red and filled with eels. The cart 
was covered and locked like a box, and painted all over with blue and 
white tulips. It was drawn by two dun oxen, and Jiirgcn was allowed 
to miido them. 

The eel breeder was a witty fellow, a merry guest, and brought a 
measure of brandy with him. Every one received a small glass-full, or ii 
cup-full when there was a scarcity of glasses: even Jurgen had as much 
as a large thimble-full, that he might digest the fat cel, the eel breeder 
said, who always told the same story over again, and when his hearers 
laughed he immediately told it over again to the same audience. As, 
during his childhood, and even later, durMn used many expressions 
from this story of the eel breeder’s, and made use of it in various ways, 
it is as well that we should listen to it too. Here it is; 

“ The eels went into the bay; and the mother-eel said to her daugh¬ 
ters, who begged leave to go‘a little way up the bay, ‘ Don’t go too far: 
the ugly cel spoorer might come and snap you all up.* But they went 
too far; and of eight daughters only tliree came back to the eel-mother, 
and these wept and said, ‘We only went a little way before the door, 
and the ugly eel spearcr came directly, and stabbed five of ouf party to 
death.’ ‘ They ’ll come again,’ said the mother-eel. * Oh, no,’ exclaimed 
the daughters, ‘ for he skinned them, and cut them in two, and fined 
them.’ * Oh, they ’ll come again,’ the mother-eel persisted. * No,* 
replied the daughters, * for he ate them all up.’ * They ’ll come again,* 
repeated the mother-eel. * But he drank brandy after them,’ continued 
the daughters. * Ah, then they ’ll never come back,’ said the mother, 
and she burst out crying, * It’s tbe brandy that buries the eels.* 

“And therefore,” said the eel breeder, in oonclusion, “it is always 
right to take brandy after eating eels.” 

And this story was the tinsel thread, the most humorous recollection 
of Jurgen’s life. He likewise wanted to go a little way outside the 
door and up the bay—that is to say, out into the world in a ship; and 
his mother said, like the eel breeder, “ Tliere are so many bad people— 
eel epenrers! ** But he wished to go a little way past the sand-hilla, a ^ 
little way into the dunes; and he succeeded in domg so. Four merry 
days, the liappiest of his childhood, unrolled themselveB, and the whole 
beauty and splendour of Jutland, all the joy and sunshine of his home, 
'Were concentrated in th<»e. He was to go to a festival—though it was 
certainly a burial feast. 

A w'ealthy relative of tbe fisherman’s family had died. The lam lay 
deep in the country, daatward, and a point towiurds the north, as the 
^ saying is. Jurgen’s foster-parents were to go, and he was to aoc^mpany 
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tbem from the dtmes, eeross heath and moor. They came to the greea 
meadows where the river Skjam rolls its course, the river of many eeli^ 
where mother>eels dwell with their daughters, who are caught and eaten 
up by wicked people. But men were said sometimes to Imve acted no 
better towards their own fellow men; for had not the knight, Sir Bugge, 
been murdertid by wicked people? and though ho was well spoken of, 
had he not wanted to kill the architect, ns the legend tells us, who hod 
built for him the castle with the thick walls and tow'er, where Jhrj^ 
and his parents now stood, and where the river falls into the hay ? The 
wall on the ramparts still remained, and red crambling fragments lay 
strew’ii around. Here it was that Sir Bugge, after the architect had len 
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him, said to one of his men, “ Go thou after him, and say, ‘ Master, the 
tower shakes.' If he turns round, you are to kill him. and take from 
him the money I paid him; but if he does not tom rouna let him depart 
in ueaco." The man obeyed, and the architect never turned round, but 
called hack, ** The tower does not shake in the least, but one day there 
will come a man from the west, in a blue cloak, who will -cause it to 
shake!" And indeed so it chanced, a hundred years latm* ,* for the 
19'orth Sea hrol^e in, and the tower was cast down, hut the man who then 
possessed the castle, Prebjdm Gyldenstjeme, built a new castle higher 
at the end of the meadow, and that stands to this day, and is colled 
mforre Voshorg. 

fisst this cme went Jdrgen and his foster-parents. They had told 
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him its story during the long winter evenings, and now he saw the 
lordly castle, with its double moat, and trees, and bushes; the wall, 
covered with ferns, rose within the moat; but most beautiful of all were 
the lofty lime trees, which grow up to the highest windows and filled 
the air with sweet fragrance- In a corner of the garden towards the 
north'West stood a great bush full of blossom like winter snow amid the 
summer’s green : it was a juniper bush, the first that Jilrgen had seen 
thus in bloom. He never forgot it, nor the lime tree: the child’s soul 
treasured up these I’emembrouces of beauty and fragrance to gladden 
the old man. 

From IVdrro Vosborg, where the juniper blossomed, the way went 
raorev easily, for they encountered other guesfs who were also bound 
for the burial, and were riding in w’aggons. Our travellers hatl to sii 
all together on a little box at the back of the waggon, but even this was 
preferable to w-alking, they thought. So they pursued theii* journey in 
the waggon across the rugged heath. . The oxen which drew the vehicle, 
slipped every now and then, whore a patch of fresh grass appeared amid 
the neather. The sun shone warm, and it was wonderful to behold how 
in the far distance something like smoke seemed to be rising; and yet. 
this smoko was clearer than the mist; it was transparent, and loosed 
like rays of light rolling and dancing afar over the heath. 

“That is Lokoman driving'^lns sheep,” said some one; and this was 
enough to excite the fancy of Jurgen. It seemed to him as if they were 
now’ going to enter fairyland, though everything was still real. 

How quiet it was! Far and wide the hcatlx extended around them 
nice a beautiful carpet. Tlie heather bloomed and the juniper bushes and 
the vigorous oak saplings stood up like nosegays from the earth. An 
inviting place for a frolic, if it were not for the number of poisonous 
adders of which the travellers spoke, as they did also of the wolves which 
formerly infested the place, from which circumstance the region was still 
called the AYolfsborg region. The old man who guided the oxen related 
how, in the lifetime of his father, the horses had to sustain many a hard 
fiffht with the wild beasts that were now extinct; and how he himself, 
wmen he went out one morning to bring in the horses, had found one of 
them standing with its fore feet on a wolf it had killed, after the savage 
beast had torn and lacerated the legs of the brave horse. 

The journey over the heath and the deep sand was only too quickly 
acoomplished. They stopped before the house of mourning, where they 
found plenty of guests within and without. Waggon after waggon stood 
ranged in a row, and horses and oxen went out to crop the scanty pasture. 
Great sand-hills, like those at home by the North Sea, rose behind tbe 
house and extended far and wide. How had they come here, miles into 
the interior of the land, and as large and high as those on the coast F 
The wind had lifted and carried them hither, and to them also a histoiy 
was attached. 

Psalms were sung, and a iew of the old people shed tears; beyemd 
this, the guests tvere cheerful enough, as it appeared to Jiu^n, ttid 
^ece was plenty to eat and drink. Eels there were of the fatt^, upon 
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^hich brandj sbould be poured to bury tbom, as the cel breeder said; 
and certainly his maxim was here carried out. 

Jurgen went to and fro in the house. On the third day he felt quite 
at home» like as in the fishermau’s hut on the suiid-hills where he had 
passed his early days. Here on the heath there was certainly an tin* 
neard-of wealth, for the flowers and blackberries and bilberries were to 
be found in plenty, so large and sweet, that when they were enwhed 
beneath the tread of the passers by, the heath was coloured with their 
red juice. 

Here was a Hun’s Grave, and yonder another. Columns of smoke 
rose into the still air: it was a beath>firo, ho was told, that shone so 
splendidly in the dark evening. ^ 

Now came the fourth day, nud the funeral festivities were to conHude, 
and tht^y were to go back from the laud*dunes to the sand-dunes. 

“Ours are the best,” said the old flsherman, Jurgen’s foster-father; 
“ these have no strength.” 

And they spoke of the w’ay in which the sand-dunes had come into the 
country, and it seemed all very intelligible. This w'as the explanation 
they gave: 

A. corpse had been found on the coast, and the peasants had buried it 
in ihe churchyard; and from that time the sand began to fly and the sea 
broke in violently. A wise man in the pafish advised them to open tho 
grave and to look if the buried man was not lying sucking his thumb; 
for if so, ho avus a man of the sea, .and the sea would not rest until it had 
got him back. 8o the grave was optmed, and he really was found with 
his thumb in his mouth. So they laid him upon a cart and harnesserl 
two oxen before it; and a.s if stung by un adder, the oxen ran aw^ay with 
the man of the sea over heath and moorland to the ocean; and then the 


sand ceased flying inland, but the hills that had been heaped up still 
remained there. All this Jurgen heard and treasured in his memory 
from the happiest days of his childhood, the days of the burial feast. 
How glorious it was to get out into strange regions and to see strange 
people! And he was to go farther still. He w'as not yet fouftceu ytairs 
old when he went out in a ship to see what the world could show him: 
bad weather, heavy seas, malice, and hard men—these were liis cxjieri- 
ences, for he became a ship boy. There w'ere cold nights, and bad living, 
and blows to beuendured; then he felt as if his noble Spanish blood 
boiled within him, and bitter wicked words seethed up to his lips; but 
it was better to gulp them down, though he felt as thd eel must feel 
when it is flayed and cut up and put into the frying-pan. 

" 1 shall come again! ” said a voice within him. lie saw' the Spanish 
coast, the native laud of his parents. He even saw* the town where 
they had lived in happiness and prosperity; but he knew nothing of 
his home or race, and nis race knew just ns little about him. 

The poor ship boy was not allowed to land; but on the last day of 
their stay he managed to get ashore. There were several purchases to 
be B&de, and he was to carry them on board. * 

Tlhere stood Jurgen in his shabby clothes, which looked as if they had 
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been washed in the ditch and dried in the chimn^: for the first time 
he» the inhabitant of the dunes, saw a great city. How lofty the hous^ 
seemed, and how full of people were the streets 1 some pushing this 
‘ way, some that—a perfect maelstrom of citizens and peasants, monks 
and soldiers—a calling and shouting, and jingling of bell-harnessed asses 
and mules, and the church bells chiming between song and sound, 
hammering and knockii;^g, all going on at ouce4 Every handicraft had 
its home in tho basements of the houses or in the lanes ; and the sun 
shone so hotly, and the air was wbo close, that one seemed to be in 
an oven full of beetles, cockchafers, bees, and flics, all humming and 
murmuring together. Jurgen hardly knew where he was or which way 
he wont. Then he saw just in front of him the mighty portal of the 
cathedral; the lights were gleaming in the dark aisles, and a fragrance 
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of incense was wafted towards him. Even Hie poorest beggar ventured 
up the stops into the temple. The sailor with whom Jurgen went 
took his way through the church, and Jurgen stood in the sanctuary. 
Coloured pictures gleamed from their golden ground. On the altar 
stood the figure of the Vir^n with the child Jesus, surrounded by 
lights and flowers; priests in festive garb were chanting, and chour 
boys, beautifully attired, swung the silver censer. What splendour, 
what magnificence did he see here I It streamed through his soul and 
' overpowered him; the church and the faith of his parehts surrounded 
him, and touched a chord in his soul, so that the tears overflowed his 
eyes. 

From the church they went to the market-place. Here a quantity of 
provisions were given him to carry. The way to the harbour was long, 
and, tired and overpoif^red by various emotions, he rested for a. few 
moments before a splendid bouse, with marble pillars, statues, aud broad 
staircases. Here he r^ted his burden against the wa^ Then a liveried 
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uorter came out, lifted up a silver-headed cane, and drove him away— 
him, the grandson of the bouse. But no one there know that, and he 
just as little as any one. And afterwards he went on board again, and 
there were hard words and cuffs, little sleep and much work ■ such were 
hiB experiences. They say that it is well to sufter in youth, if ago 
brings something to make up for it. 

His time for servitude on shipboard had expired, and the vessel lay 
once more at Bringkjdbiug, in Jutland: he came ashore and went home 
to the sand-dunes by Hunsby; but his foster-mother had died while he 
was away on his voyage. 

A hard winter followed that summer. Snow storms swept over land 
and sea,-and there w'a.s a difficulty m getting about. How variously 
things appeared to bo distributed in the world! here hitmg cold and 
snow-storms, while in the Spanish land there was burning sunshine and 
oppressive heat. And yet,* when hercs at home there came a c^ear frosty 
day, and Jurgen saw the swans Hying in numbers from the sea towards 
the laud, and across to Vosborg, it appeared to him that people could „ 
breathe most freely h(‘n’; and liere too was a splendid summer! In 
imagination he saw the heath •bloom and grow purple with rich juicy 
berries, and savr the elder trees and tlie lime trees at Vosborg in full 
blossom. Ho determined to go there once more. 

Spring came on, and the fishery began.* Jurgen was an active assist¬ 
ant in this; he had grown in the lost year, and was quick at work. 
He was full of life, he understood howto swum; to tiwl water, to turn 
over and tumble m the flood. They often warned him to beware of the 
troops of ciogBsh, which could seize the best swimmer, and draw Lim 
down and devour him; but such was not Jiirgen’s fate. 

At the neighbour’s on the dune was a boy named Martin, wdth whom 
Jurgen was very friendly, and the two took semce in the same ship to 
Norway, and also went together to Holland; and they had never had 
any quarrel; but a quarrel con easily come, for when a person is liot by 
nature he often uses strong gestures, and that is wlmt Jurgen did one 
day on board when they had a quarrel abput nothing at ail., ITiey were 
sitting behind the cabin door, eating out of a delf plate w'hich they had 
placed between them. Jurgen held his pocket-knife in his hand, and 
lifted it against Martin, and at the same time became ashy pale in the 
face, and bis eyes had an ugly look. Martin only said, 

“Ah! hal BO you’re one of that sort who are fond of using the 
knife!” 

Hardly were the words spoken when Jurgen’s hand sank down. He 
answered not a syllable, but went on eating, and afterwards walked 
away to his work. When they were resting again, be stepfied up to 
Mamn, and said, 

“ You may hit me in the ffice! 1 have deserved it. But 1 feel as if 
I had a pot in me thai; boiled over.” ' 

“There let the thing rest,” replied Martin. 

And after that they were almost doubly as godd friends as before; and 
wlmn afterwards they got back to the dunes and began telling their 
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adventures, this was told among the rest; and l^Iartin said that Jurgen 
was certainly passionate, but a good follow for all that. 

They were both young and strong, well grown and stalwart; but 
Jurgen was the cleverer of the two. 

In Norway the peasants go into the mountains, and lead out the 
cattle there to pasture. On the west coast of Jutland, huts have been 
erected among the sand-hills; they are built of pieces of wreck, and 
roofed with turf and heather. There are sleeoing-placea around the 
walls, and hen^ the Usher people live and sleep during the early spring. 
Every fisherman has his female hc‘lper, his manager, as she is called, 
whose business consists in baiting the hooks, preparing the W'arni beer 
for the fishermen when they come ashore, and getting their dinners 
cooked when they come back into the hut tired and hungry. Moreover, 
the nianagc;rs bring up the fish from the botits, cut them open, prepare 
them, and have generally a great deal to do.‘ 

Jurgen, his lather, and several other fishormeii and their managers 
inhabited tlie same hut; Martin lived in thc5 next one. 

One of the girls, Elae by name, had known Jurgen from diiltlhood: 
they were glad to see (sach other, and in many things were of the same 
mind; but in outward appearance they were entirely opposite, for he 
was brown, whereas she was jiide and had flaxen hair, ana eyes as blue 
as the sea in sunshine. 

On(‘ day as tlu?^' were walking tt>gethor, and Jurgen held her hand in 
his very finnly and w-armly, she said tc» him, 

“ .1 iirgen, 1 have something weighing upon my heart! Let me he your 
manager, for you an* like a brother to me, whereas Martin, who has en- 
gageti me ; ho and 1 are lovers-but you need not tell that to the rest.” 

And it seemed to Jurgen as if the loose sand were giving way under 
his f(H?t. He spoke not a word, but only nodded his head, w'hich signi¬ 
fied ‘‘yes,” Mow was not requiml; but suddenly he felt in his heart 
that he detested Martin ; and l longer ho considered of this—for he 
had nev(*r thought of Else in tins way before—the more did it become 
clear to him that Martin had stolen from him the only being he loved; 
and now it >vas all at once plain to him that Else was the being in 
question. 

Wlieu the sea is somewhat disturbed, and the fishermen come home 
in their great boats, it is a sight to behold how they cross the reefs. 
One of the men stands upright m the bow of the boat, and the others 
watch him, sitting mth the oars in their hands. Outside the reef they 
appear to be rowing^ not towards the land, but backing out to sea, till 
tne man standing in the boat gives them the sign that me great wave is 
coming which is to fit'iat them across the reef; and accordingly the boat 
is lifted—lifted high in the air, so that its keel is seen from the shore; 
and in the next minute the whole boat is hidden from the eye—^neither 
mast nor keel mu* people can be seen, as though the sea had devoured 
them; but in a tew moments they emerge like a grrat sea animal climb¬ 
ing up the waves, and'ihe oars move as if the creature had legs. The 
second and the third reef are passed in the same manner; and now the 
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fishermen jump into the water; eveiy wave helps them, and pushes 
the boat well forward, till at length they have drawn it beyond the 
range of the breakers. 

A wrong order given in front of the reef—^the slightest hesitation— 
and the boat must founder. 

“Thenit would be all over with me, and Martin too!” This thought 
struck Jurgen while they were out at sea, where his foster-lather had 
been taken alarmingly ill. The fever had seized him. lliey were only 
a few oars’ 8tr(>ke8 from the reef, mid Jurgen sprang from his seat and 
stood up in the bow. 

“ Father—^Jet me come! ” he said; and his eye glanccjd towards 
Martin and across the waves; but while every oar bent with the exer* 
tions of the rowers, as the great wave came towering towards them, he 
beheld the pale of his father, and dare not obey the evil impulse 
that bad seized him. The boat came safely across the reef to land, but 
the evil thought remained in his blood, and roused up every little fibre 
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of bitterneBs wliicb bad remained in liis memory since be and Martin 
had been comrades. ' But he couid not weave the fibres together, nor 
did lie endeavour to do so. lie iidt that Martin had despoiled him, 
and this was enough to make hitn detest his former friend. Several of 
the fishermen noiitrd this, hut not Martin, who continued obliging and 
talkativi^—the latter a little too much. 

Jurgen’s adopted father had to keep his bed, which became his death- 
bed, for in the iic\t week he died; and now Jurgen was installed as 
heir in the little hottso behind the sand-hills. It was but a little house, 
Certainly, but still it was something, and Martin had nothing of the 
kind. 

“You will not take sea sen’ujc again, Jiirgeii ?” observed one of the 
° old Ikdiermeii. “ Vou will always slay with us, now.” 

But this was not Jurgen’s intention, for ho was just thinking of 
looking about him a little in the world. Tla* cei breeder of ZJaltring 
had an undo in Alt-Sknge, who was a lishennau, but at the same time 
a prosperous inerelinnt, who had ships npou the sea ; he was said to be 
a good old man, and it would not be amiss to enter his service. Alt- 
Shttge lies in the extreme north of Jutland, as far removed from the 
Ilunsby dunes as one can travel in that (country ; and this is just what 

£ leased fliirgen, for he did nt)t warjt to remain till the wedding of 
Lartiu ar)d Else, whieh was 'l-o be eelehrated in a few weeks. 

The old fisherman asserted that it was foolish nowr to ipiit the neigh¬ 
bourhood, for that Jiirg<‘U had u home, and iiiJse w'ould probably be 
inclined to lake hi)n rather than Martin. 

Jurgen answend so much at random, that it was not easy to under¬ 
stand what be meant; but the old man brought lijso to him, and she 
said, 

“ You have a home now; that ought to bo* well considered.” 

And Jiirgen thought of many things. The sea has laravv waves, but 
there are heavier waves in the human heart. Many thoughts, strong 
and weak, thronged through Jurgen's brain ; and he said to Else, 

“ If Martin h.'ul a house like mine, whom would you rather have?” 

” But M'artin has no house, and cannot get one.” 

But let us suppose he had one.” 

“ Why, then J would twtainly take M.artin, for that’s what my heart 
telld me; but one cau’t live upon that.” 

And Jurgen thought of these things all night through. Bomctliing 
was working within him, he could not underkand what it was, but he 
had e thought that w'as strouger than his love fur Else; and so he went 
to Martin, and what he said and did there w'as well considered. He let 
the house to Martin on the most liberal terms, saying that he wdshed to 
go to sea again, because it pleased him to do so. And Else kissed him 
on.the mouth when she heard that, for she loved !Martin best. 

In the early morning Jurgen purposed te start. On the evening 
before Ids departure, when it was already growing Igte, he felt a wish to 
visit Martin once mpre*; he started, and among uie dunes the old fidier 
^ met, him, who was angry> at his going.' The old man made jokes about 
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Martin, and declared there must be some magic about that fellow, “ of 
whom ^1 the girls were so fond.’* Ju^en paid no heed to this speech, 
but said farewell to the old man, and went on towards the house where 
JVfartin dwelt. He heard loud talking within. Martin was not alone, 
and this made Jtirgen waver in hts determination, for he did not wish to 
encounter Else; and on second consideration, he thought it better not 
to hear Martin thank him again, and therefore ho turned back. 

Ou the following morning, before break of day, be fastened bis knap* 
sack, took his wooden provision-box in his hand, and went away among 
the sand-hills towards tI)o coast path. That way was easier to traverse 
than, the heavy sand road, and moreover sliorter; for he intended to go 
in the first instance to Zjaltring, by Bowberg, where the eel breeder 
lived, to whom he had promised a visit. 

The sea lay pure and blue before him, and mussel shells and soa 
pebbles, the playthings of his youth, crunched under his feet. . .While 
he was thus marching on, his no.so suddenly began to bleed : it was a 
tnfling incident, but little things can have great aignificanees. A few 
large drops of blood fell upon one of his sleeves. lie wij)ed them off 
and stopped the bleeding, and it seemed to him as if this bad cleared 
and lightened liis brain. In the sand the sea eringa was blooming here 
and there. He broke off a stalk and stuck i^ in his hat; he determined 
to be merry and of good cheer, for he was going into the wiiie world— 
“a little way outside the door in front of the bay,” as the youug eels 
had said. “ Beware of bad people, who will catch you and flay you, cut 
you in tw'o, and put you in the frying-pnn!” he repeated in hm mind, 
and smiled, for he thought he should find his way through the world— 
good courage is a strong weapon! 

The sun already stood high when he approached the narrow entrance 
to Nissum Bay. He looked back, and saw a couple of horsemen gal¬ 
lopping a long distance behind him, and they were accompanied by other 
people. But this concerned him nothing. •’ 

The ferry was on the opposite side of the bay. Jurgen called to the 
ferryman, and when the latter came over with the boat, Jurgei^ stepjied 
in; but before they had gone half-way across, the men whom he nad 
seen riding so hastily behind him, hailed the ferryman and summoned 
him to return in the name of the law. Jurgen did not understand the 
reason of this, but he thought it would bo best to turn back, and there¬ 
fore himself took an oar and returned. The moment the Jioat touched 
the shore, the men sprang on board, and, before he was aw'ore, they had 
bound Ilia hands with a rope. 

“ Thy wicked deed will cost thee toy life,’* they said. “ It is well 
that we caught thee.** 

He was accused of nothing less than murder! Martin had been 
found dead, with a knife tfirust through his neck. One of the fisher¬ 
men had (late on the previous evening) met dtirgen going towar^ 
Martin’a house; and this was not the first time Jurgen had jraised his 
knife against Martiti—ao they knew that he was the murderer. The 
town in which the pribeto was built was a long way off, and the wind 

•s a 
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was contrary for going there; but not half an hour would be required 
to get across the bay, and a quarter of an hour would bring them from 
thence to Norre Vosborg, a great castle with walls and ditches. One 
of Jurgen’s captors was a hshernmn, a brother of the keeper of the 
castle, and he declared it might be managed that Jiirgeu should for the 
present be put into the dungeon at Vosborg, where Long Martha the 
gipsy had boeu shut up till bur execution. 

No attention was paid to the defence made by Jurgen; the few drops 
of blood upon his shirt-sleeve bore heavy witness against him. But 
Jurgen was conscious of his innocence, and as there was no chance of 
immediately righting himself, be submitted to his fate. 

9?he party landed just at the spot where Sir Bugge’s castle had stood 
and where Jiirgeu had walked w'ith his fof»ter-]mrcnts after the burial 
feast, during the four happit'st days of his childhood. He w’as led by 
the old path over the meadow to Vosborg; and again the elder blos¬ 
somed and the lofty lindons smelt sweet, and it seomed but yesterday 
that he had left the spot. 

In the two wings of the castle a staircase reads dowm to a spot below 
the entrance, and from thence there is access to a low vaulted cellar. 
Here Long Afartha had been imprisoned, and hence she had been led 
awav to the scafl'old. She had eaten the hearts of five children, and 
had been under the delusion that if she could obtain two more, sbo 
would be able to fly and to make herself invisible. In the midst of 
tlie cellar roof was a little narrow air-hole, but no window. The bloom¬ 
ing lindens could not waft a breath of comforting fragrance into that 
abode, where all was dark and mouldy. Only a rough bench stood in 
the prison; hut “ a good conscience is a soft pillow,” and consequently 
Jiirgeu could sleep well. 

The thick oaken door was locked, and secured on the outside hr an 
iron bar; but the gobliu of superstition can creep through a key-hole 
into the baron’s castle just as iuto the fisherman’s hut; and wherefore 
should ho not creep in here, where Jiirgen sat thinking of Long Martha 
and her‘evil deeds? Her last thought on the night before her execu¬ 
tion had filled this space; and all the magic came iuto Jurgen’s mind 
which tradition asserted to have been practised there in the old times, 
when Sir Schwanwedel dwelt there. All this passed through Jurgen’s 
mind, and made him shudder; but a sunbeam—a refrei^ing thought 
from without—penetrated his heart even here: it was the remembrance 
of the blooming elder and the fragrant lime trees. 

He was not left there long. They carried him off to the town of 
Bingkjdbing, where his imprisonment was just as hard. 

Those times were not like ours. Hard measure was dealt out to the 
^‘common ” people; and it was just after the days when farms were 
converted into knights’ estates, on which occasions coachmen and ser¬ 


vants were often made magistrates, and had it in their power to sentoace 
a poor man, for a arnall offence, to lose his property mid to corporal 

C ‘ ihment. Judges of this kind were still to be found; and in Jnk- 
far from the capital and from tlw enlightened weU-meanihg head 
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of the government, the law was still sometimes very loosely adminis¬ 
tered ; and the smallest grievance thid) Jurgen had to ex{)ect was that 
his case would be protracted. 

Gold and cheerless was his abode — and when would this state of 
things end P He had innocently sunk into misfortune and sorrow— 
that was his fate, lie had leisure now to ponder on the diflerence of 
fortune on earth, and to wonder why this isle had been allotted to him; 
and he felt sure that the question would be answered in the next life— 
the existence that awaits us when this is over. This faith bad grown 
strong in him in the poor hshennan*8 hut; that which had never shone 
into his father’s mind, in all the richness and sunshine of Spain, was 
vouchsafed as a light of comfort in bis poverty and distress—a sign of 
mercy from God that never deceives. ,• 

The spring storms began to blow. The rolling and moaning of the 
North Sea could bo heard for miles inland w^hen the wind was lulled, 
for then it sounded like the rushing of a thousand waggons over a hard 
ro.ad with a mine beneath. Jiirgen, in his prison, heard these sounds, 
and it w:ui a ndief to him. No melody could have appealed so directly 
to his heart as did these sounds of the sea—the rollirjg sea, the bound¬ 
less sea, on which a man can be borne across the world before the wind, 
carrying his own house with him wherever he is driven, just as the snail 
carries its home even into a strange land. , 

How he listened to the deep moaning, and how the thought arose in 
him—“ Free! free! How happy to he 1‘reo, even without shoes and in 
ragged clothes! ” Sometimes, w hen such thoiights emssed his mind, 
the fiery nature rose within him, and be beat the wall with his clenched 
fists. 

Weeks, months, a whole year had gone by, when a vagabond—Niels, 
the thief, called also the liorse couper — was arrested; and now the 
better times came, and it was seen what wrong Jurgen had endured. 

In the neighbourhood of Ringkjobing, at a beer-house, Niels, the 
thief, had met Martin on the afternoon before Jiifgen’s departure from 
home and before the murder. A few glasses were druTik---riot enough 
to cloud any one’s brain, but yet enough to loosen Martinis tongue; 
and he began to boast, and to say that he had obtained a house, and 
intended to marry; and when Niels asked where he intended to get the 
money, Martin snook his pocket proudly, and said, 

** The money is here, where it ought to be.” 

This^boast cost him his life, for when be went borne, Niels went after 
him, and thrust a knife through his throat, to rob the murdered man 
of the expected gold, which did not exist. 

This was circumstantially explained; but for us it is enough to know 
that Jurgen was set at liberty. But what amends did he get for having 
]^n imprisoned a whole year, and shut out from all communion with 
men ? They told him he was fortunate in being proved innocent, and 
that be mignt go. The burgomMter gave him two dollars for travelling 
expenses, and many citieens offered him proviaions and beer — there 
were still some good mm, not all ” grind and flay.” But the bMt of all 
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was, that the merchant Briinne of iSkjag^ the same into whose service 
Jurgen intended to go a year since, was iust at that time on husiuess in 
the town of Bingkjubing. Brimne heard the whole story; and the man 
had a good heart, ai^d understood what Jurgen must have felt and 
sutfered. He therefore made up his mind to make amends to the poor 
lad, and convince him that there were still hind folks in the world. 

So Jurgen went forth from the prison os if to Paradise, to find free¬ 
dom, oifection, and trust. He was to travel this road now; for no 
goblet of life is all bitterness: no good man would pour out such 
measure to his fellow man, and how should God do it, who is love 
itself? 

“ Let all that be buried and forgotten,” said Briinne the merchant. 
“ Let us draw a thick line through last year; and we will even bum 
the calendar. And in two days we ’ll start for dear, friendly^, peaceful 
Skjagen. They call Skjagen an out-of-the-way comer; hut it’s a good 
warm chimney-corner, and its windows open towards every part of the 
world.” 

That was a journey!—it >vas like taking fresh breath—out of the 
cold dungeon air into the warm sunshine I The heath stood blooming 
in its greatest pride, and the herd-boy sat on the Hun’s Grave and blew 
his pipe, wdiich he had carved for himself out of the sheep’s bone. Fata 
Morgana, the beautiful oiirihl phenomenon of the desert, showed itself 
with hanging gardens and swaying forests, and the wonderful cloud 
phenomenon, called here the “ Lokeman driving his flock,” was seen 
likewise. 

Up through the land of tlie Wondels, up towards Skjagen, they 
went, from whence the men with the long beards (the Longobardi, or 
Lombards) had emigrated in the days when, in the reign of Xing Snio, 
all the children and* the old people were to have been killed, till the 
noble Dame Gambaruk proposed that the younger people had better 
emigrate. All this was known to Jurgen—^thus much knowledge he 
had; and even if he did not know the land of the Lombards beyond 
the high iUps, he had au idea how it must be there, for in his boyhood 
he had been in the south, in Spain. He thought of the southern fruits 
piled up there; of the red pomegranate blossoms; of the humming, 
murmuring, and tolling in the great bee-hive of a city he had seen; but, 
after all, home is best; and Jurgen’s hom'e was Denmark. 

At length they reached ** Wendelskajn,” as Skjagen is called in the 
old Norwegiod and Icelandic writings. Then already Old Slga^n, with 
the western and eastern town, extended for miles, with sand-hills and 
arable land, as far as the lighthouse near the ” Skjagenzweig.” Then, 
as now, the houses were strewn among the wind-raised sand-hills—a 
desert where the wind- sports with the sand, and where the voicM of 
the seamen and the wild swans strike harshly on the ear. In south¬ 
west, a mile from the sea, lies Old Slyagen; and here dwelt merdtant 
Brdnne, and here Jurgen was henceforth to dwell. The great^^hpuse 
was painted with tar f the smaller buildings had each an overtuxned 
l|^t for a roof; the pig-sfy had been put together df pieces of mleck. 
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There was no fence here, for indeed there,was nothing to fence in ; but 
long rows of fishes were bung upon lines, one above the other, to dry 
in the wind. The whole coast was strewn with spoiled herrings, for 
there were so many of those fish, that a net was scarcely thrown into 
the sea before they were caught by cartloads; there wer6 so many, that 
often they were thrown back into the sea or left to lie on the shore. 

The old man’s wife and daughter, and his serv'ants loo, came re¬ 
joicingly to meet him. There was a great pressing "of hands, and 
talking, and questioning. And the daughter, what a lovely face and 
bright eyes she bad! 

The interior of the house was roomy and comfortable. Fritteaii that 
a Kong would have looked upon as a dainty dish, were placed on the 
table; and thwe was wine from the vineyard of Skjagen—^that is, t^ 
sea; for there the grapes come ashore ready pressed and prepared in 
barrels and in bottles.^ • 

Mllieti the mother and daughter heard who Juigen was, and how 
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innocentlr he had suffered, they looked at him in a still more fnendlv 
way; and the eyes of the chnrming Clara were the friendliest of all. 
Jurgen found a happy home in Old Hkjagen. It did his heart good; and 
his heart had been sorely tried, and bad drunk the bitter goblet of loTe, 
which softens or hardens according to circumstances. Jurgen’s heart 
was ‘Still soft—it was young, and there was still room in it; and 
therefore it was well that Mistress Clara was going in three weeks in 
her father’s ship to Christiaasand, in Norway, to visit an aunt and to 
stay there the whole winter. 

On the Sunday before her departure they all went to church, to the 
holy Coniiiiunion. The church was largo and handsome, and had been 
built centuries before by Scotchmen and Hollanders; it lay at a little 
distflnee from the town. It was certainly somewhat ruinous, and the 
road to it was heavy, through the deep sand; but the people gladly 
went tlirough the difficulties to get to the hou.se of God, to sing psalms 
and hear the sermon. The sand had heaped itself up round the walls 
of the church, but the graves were kept free from it. 

It was the largest church north of the Limfjord. Tlie Virgin Mary, 
with the golden crown on her head and the child Jesus in her arms, 
stood lifelike upon the altar; the holy Apostles had been carved in the 
choir; and on the walls hung portraits of the old burgomasters and 
councillors of Skjagen; the pulpit was of carved work. The sun shone 
brightly into the church, and its radiance fell on the polished brass 
chandelier and on the little ship that hung from the vaulted roof. 

Jurgen felt as if overcome by a holy, childlike feeling, like that which 
possessed him when, as a boy, he had stood in the splendid Spanish 
cathedral; but here the feeling was different, for he felt conscious of 
being one of the congregation. 

After the sermon followed the holy Communion. He partook of the 
bread and wine, and it happened that he knelt beside INIistress Clara; 
but his thoughts were so fixed upon Heaven and the holy service, that 
he did not notice his neighbour until he rose from his knees, and then 
he saw tears rolling down her cheeks. 

Two days later she left Skjagen and went to Nbrw'ay. He stayed 
behind, and made himself useful in the house and in the business. He 
went out fishing, and at that time fish were more plentiful and larger 
than now. Every Sunday when he sat in the church, and hie eye 
rested on the statue of the Virgin on the altar, his glance rested for a 
time on the spot where Mistress Clara had knelt beside him, and he 
thought of her, how hearty and kind she hod been to him. 

And so the autumn and the w'inter time passed away. There was 
wealth here, and a real family life; even down to the domestic animals, 
who wore all well kept. The kitchen glittered with copper and tin and 
white plates, and from the roof hung hams and beef and winter stores 
in plenty. All this is still to be seen in many rich farms of the west 
coast of Jutland: plenty to eat and drink, clean decorated rooms, clever' 
heads, happy tempers, and hospitality prevail there as in an Arab tent. 

Never since the famous burial feast had Jiirgen spent such a,happy 
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time; and yet Mistress Clara was absent, except in the thoughts and 
memory of all. 

In April a ship was to start for Norway, and Jurgen was to sail in it. 
He was full of life and spirits, and looked so stout and jovial that Dame 
^ Bronne declared it did her good to see him. 

“ And it’s a pleastire to see you too, old wife,” said the old merchant. 
“ Jurgen has brought life into our winter evenings, and into you too, 
mother. You look younger this year, and you seem well and bonny. 
But then you were once the prettiest girl in Wiborg, and that’s saying 
a great deal, for I have always found the Wiborg girls the prettiest of 
any.” 

Jurgen said nothing to this, but he thought of a certain maideyi of 
Skjageu; and he sailed to visit that maiden, for the ship steergd to 
Ohristiansand in Norway, and a favouring wind bore it rapidly to that 
town. 

One morning merchant Bronne went out to the lighthouse that stands 
far away from Old Skjageu; the coal lire had long gone out and the 
sun was already high when he mounted the tower. The snnd-banks 
extend under the w'ater a whole mile from the shore. Outside these 
banks many ships w'ere seen that day; and with the help of his telescope 
the old man thought ho descried his own vessel, the Karon Briinno. 

Yes, surely, there she was; and the shijf was sailing up with tlilrgen 
and Clara on board. The church and the lighthouse appeared to them 
as a heron and a swan rising from the blue waters. Clara sat on deck, 
and saw the sand-hills gradually looming forth: if the wind held she 
might reach her home in about an hour — so near w’crc they to home 
and its joys—so near were they to death and its terrors. Bor a plank 
in .the ship gave w^ay, and the water rushed in. The crew flew to the 
pumps and attempted to stop the leak, and a signal of distress was 
noisted; but they were still a full mile from the shore. Fishing-boats 
were in sight, but they were still far distant. The wind blew shore¬ 
ward, and the tide was in their favour too ; but all was insufficient, for 
the ship sank. Jurgen threw hia right arm about Clara a^d pressed 
her dose to him. 

With what a look she gazed in his face! Ashe threw himself in God’s 
name into the water with her, she uttered a cry; but still she felt safe, 
certain that he would not let her sink. 

And now, in the hour of terror and danger, Jurgen experienced what 
the old song told: * 

"And written It stood, how the bmve King’s son 
Bmbnced the bride hia valour had wou. 

How rejoiced he felt that be was a good swimmer! He worked bis way 
onward with his feet and with pne hand, while with the other he tightly 
held the young girl. He rested upon the waves, he trod the water, he 
practised all the arts he knew, so as to reserve strength enough to reach 
the shore. He beard how Clara uttered a sigh, and felt a convulsive 
shuddmr pass through her, and he pressed her to him doeer than ever. 
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Now and then a wave rolled over her; and he was still a few cables* 
lengths from the laud, wlien help came in the shape of an approaching 
boat. But under the waler—he could see it clearly—stood a white form 
gazing at him; a wave lifted him uj), and the form approached him : he 
felt a shock, and it grew dark, and everything vanished from his gaze. 

On the sand-reef lay tho wreck of a ship, which the sea washed over; the 
white figure-head leaned against an anchor, the sharp iron of which ex¬ 
tended just to the surface. Jiirgen had come in contact with this, and 
the tide had driven him against it with double force. He sank down 
fainting with his load, but the next wave lifted him and the young girl 
aloft again. 

The fishermen grasped them and lifted them into the boat. The blood 
strea'ined down over Jiirgen’s face; he seemed dead, but he still clutched 
tho girl so tightly that they were obliged to loosen ber by force from his 
grasp. And Clara lay pale and lifeless in the boat, that now made for 
the sboro. 

All means W'ere tried to restore Clara to life; but she was dead! For 
some time he had been swimming onward with a corpse, and had exerted 
himself to exhaustion for one who was dead. 

Jurgen was still breathing. The fishermen carried him into the 
nearest house upon tlie sand-hills. A kind of surgeon who lived there, 
and who was at the same tinue a smith and a general dealer, bound up 
Jurgen’s wounds in a temporary way, till a physician could be got next 
day from the nearest town. 

The brain of the sick man was affected. In delirium he uttered wild 
cries; but on the third day he lay quiet and exhausted on his couch, 
and his life seemed to hang by a tlu'ead, and the physician said it would 
be best if ibis string snapped. 

“ Let us pray that God may take him to Himself; he will never be a 
sane man again!" 

But life would not depart from him—the thread would not snap; but 
the thread of memory broke: the thread of all his mental power had 
been cut through; and, what was most terrible, a body remained—a 
living healthy body—^that wandered about like a spectre. 

Jurgen remained in the bouse of the merchant Brdnne. 

“ He contracted his illness in his endeavour to save our child,” said 
the old man, “ and now he is our son.” 

People called Jiirgeu imbecile; but that was not the right expression. 
He was like ad instrument, in which the strings are loose and will sound 
no more; only at times for a few minutes they regained their power, and 
then they sounded anew: old melodies were heard, snatches of song; 
pictures unrolled themselves, and then disappeared again in the mist, 
and once more be sat staring before him, without a thought. We may 
believe that he did not sufifer, but his dark eyes lost their brightnras, 
and looked only like black clouded glass. 

“ Poor imbecile Jurgen! ” said the people. ^ 

lie it was whose Uf<f was to have been so pieakant that it would be 
” p^sumption and pride ” to expect or believe in a higher existence 
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hereafter. All his great mental faculties had been lost; only hard days, • 
pain, and disappointment had been his lot. lie was like a rare plant 
tom from its native soil, and thrown upon the sand, to wither there. 
And was the image, fashioned in God’s likeness, to have no better des¬ 
tination ? Was it to be merely the sport of chance ? No. The all- 
loving God would certainly repay him, in the life to come, for what he 
had suffered and lost here. “ The Lord is good to all, and Uis mercy 
is over all His works.” These words from the Psalms of David, the old 
pious wife of the merchant repeated in patience and hope, and the 
prayer of her heart was that Jurgen might soon be summoned to enter 
into the life eternal. 

In the churchyard where the sand blows across the walls, Cla^ lay 
buried. It seemed as if .lurgen knew nothing of this—it did not*«oine 
within the compass of his thoughts, which comprised only fragments of 
a past time. Every Sunday he went with the old people to church, and 
sat silent there with vacant ga/e. One day, while the Psalms were 
being sung, lie uttered a deep sigh, and his eyes gleamed: they w’ere 
fixed upon the altar, upon the place where he had knelt with his friend 
who was dead. He uttered her name, and became pale as death, and 
tears rolled over his cheeks. 

They led him out of the church, and he said to the bystanders that 
he was well, and had never been ill; he^ the heavily afllicted, the waif 
cast upon the world, remembered nothing of his sufferings. And the 
Lord our Creator is wise and full of loving-kindness—^who can doubt it? 

In Spain, where the warm breezes blow over the Moorish cupolas, 
among the orange trees and laurels, whore song and the sound of cas- 
tagnettes are always heard, sat in the sumptuous house a childish old 
man, the richest merchant in the place, while children marched in pro¬ 
cession through the streets, with waving flags and lighted tapers. How 
muoh of his wealth would tlie old man not have given to be able to press 
his children to his heart! his daughter, or her c^hild, that had perhaps 
never seen the light in this world, far less a Paradise. 

'* Poor child! ” 

Tes, poor child—a child still, and yet more than thirty years old; 
for to that Jurgen had attained in Old Skjagen. 

The drifting sand had covered the graves in the churchyard quite 
up to the walls of the church; but yet the dead must he buried among 
tneir relations and loved ones who had gorih before them. Merchant 
Bronue and his wife now rested here with their children, imder the 
white sand. 

It waq spring-time, the season of storms. The sand-hills whirled up 
in clouds, and we sea ran high, and flocks of birds flew like clouds in 
the storms, shrieking across the dunes; and shipwreck followed ship¬ 
wreck on the reefs of ** Skjagensweig’* from towards the Hunsby 
dnnes. One evening Jurgen was sitting alone in the room. Suddenly 
his mmd seemed to become clearer, and a feeling of unrest came upon 
him, which in his younger years often drfVmi him forth igpon the 
heath and the sana-hills. 
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“ Home! home! ” he exclaimed. 

No one heard him. Ife went out of the bouae towards the dunes. 
Sand and stones blew into his face and whirled around him. He wmit 
on farther and farther, towards the church: the sand lay high around 
the walls, half over the windows, but the heap had been shovelled away 
from the door, and the entrance was free and easy to open; nnd Jiii^n 
went into the church. 

The storm went howling over the town of Skjageiv "Within the 
memory of man the sea had not run so high — a terrible tempest! but 
Jiipgen Avns in the temple of God, and while block night reigned with¬ 
out, a light arose in his soul, a light that was never to be extinguished; 
he fp^l' heavy stone which seemed to w’eigh upon his head burst 
asunder. He thought he heard the sound of the organ, but it was the 
storm and the moaning of the soa. He sat tiown on one of the seats; 
and behold, the candles were lighted up one by one; a richness wfw dis- 
playeii such as he had only seen in the church in Spain; and all the 
pictures of the old councillors were endued w ith life, and stepped forth 
iVoui the w'alis against which they had stood for. centuries, and seated 
themselves in the entrance of the church. The gates and doors flew 
open, and in came all the dead people, festively clad, and sat down to 
the sound of beautiful music, and filled the seats in the church. Then 
the psalm tune rolled forth like a sounding sea; and his old foster-parents 
from the Huiisby dunes were here, and the old merchant Briinne and 
his wife; and at*their side, close to Jurgen, sat their frieudly, lovely 
daughter Clara, who gave her hand to Jiirgen, and they both went to 
the altar, where they had once knelt together, and the priest joined 
their hands and knit them together for life. Then the sound of music 
was heard again, wonderful, like a child’s voice full of joy and expecta¬ 
tion, and it swelled on to an organ’s sound, to a tempest of full, noble 
sounds, lovely and elevating to hear, and yet strong enough to burst the 
stone tombs. 

And the little ship that hung dawn from the roof of the choir came 
down, and })ccame wonderfully largo and beautiful, with silken sails and 
golden yards, “ and every rope wrought through with silk,” as the old 
song said. The married pair went on board, and the whole congregation 
with them, for there was room and joyfulness for all. And the walls 
and arches of the church bloomed like the juniper and the fragrant 
lime trees, and the leaves knd branches waved and distributed coolness; 
then they bent* and parted, and the ship sailed through the midst of 
them, through the sea, and through the air; and every church taper 
became a stiff, and the wind sang a psalm tune, and all sang with the 
wind: 

In lore, to gloiy—no life shall he lost. Full of blessedness and 
joy. Hallelujah!” 

And these words were the last that Jurgen spoke in this worM. The 
thread snapped that bound the immort^ soul, and nothing but a dead 
body \a.j in the dark chfkrch, around which the storm raged, oovmring it 
wiih loose sand. 
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The nexfc morning was Sunday, and the congregation-and thoir pastor 
went forth to the service. The road to church had been heavy; the 
sand made the way almost impassable; and now, when they at.last 
reached their goal, a great hill of sand was piled up before the entrance, 
and the church itself was buried. The priest spoke a short prayer, and 
said that (^d had closed the door of this house, and the congregation 
must go and build a new one for Him elsewhere. 

So they sang a psalm under the open sky, and went back to their 
homes. 

Jurgen was nowhere to be found in the town of Skjagen, or in the 
dunes, however much they sought for him. It was thought that the 
waves, which had rolled far up ou the sand, had swept him away. 

His body lay buried in a groat sepulchre, in the church itself. Iti the 
storm the Lord’s hand had throvvu a hand-full of earth on his grave; and 
the heavy mound of sand lay upon it, and lies there to tins day. 

The whirling sand had covered the high vaulted pas.s(igc's; white¬ 
thorn and wild rose trees grow over the church, over which the wanderer 
now walks; while the tower, standing forth like a gigantic tombstone 
over a grave, is to be seen for miles around: no King has a more splendid 
tombstone. !No one disturbs the rest of tlie dead; no one knew of 
this, and we are the first who know of this grave — the storm sang the 
tale to me among the sand-hills. • 


THE PHCENIX BIRD. 

In the Garden of Paradise, beneath the Tree of Knowledge, bloomed 
a rose busk. Here, in the first rose, a bird was born: his flight w'as 
like the flashing of light, his plumage was beauteous, and his song 
ravisking. 

But when Eve plucked the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, 
when she and Adam were driven from Paradise, there ft*ll I'rom the 
flaming sword of the cherub a spark into the nest of the bird, which 
blazed cp forthwith. The bird perished in the flames; but from the' 
red egg in the nest there fluttered aloft a new one — tlio one solitary 
Phoenix bird. The fisible tells us that he dwells in Arabia, and that 
every hundred years he burns himself to death in his nest; but each time 
a new Phoenix, the only one in the world, rises up from the red egg. 

The bird flutters round us, swift as light, beauteous in colour, charm¬ 
ing in song. When a mother sits by her infant’s cradle, he stands on 
the pillow, and, with his wings, forms a glory around the infant's head. 
He flies through the chamber of content, and brings sunshine into it, 
and the violets on the humble table smell doubly sweet. 

But the Fhesnix is not the bird of Arabia alone. He wings kis way 
is the glimmer of the Northern Lights over tlie plains of Lapland, and 
hops among the yellow flowers in the short Greenland summer. Beneath 
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the copper mouatainB of iTahlun and England’s coal mines, he flies, in 
the shape of a dusty moth, over the hymn-book that rests on the knees 
of the pious miner. On a lotus leaf he floats down the sacred waters t 
of the Ganges, and the eye of the Hindoo maid gleams bright \shen 1 
she beholds him. ^ ^ 

The Pheenix bird, dost thou not know him ? The Bird at Paradise, 
the holy swan of song! On the cor of Thespis he sat in the guise of a 
chattering raven, and flapped his black wings, smeared with the lees of 
wine; over the sounding harp of Iceland swept the swan’s red bea|(; 
on Shakespeare’s shoulder he sat in the guise of Odin’s raven,' and 
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whispered in the poet’s ear “ Immortality!” and at the minstrels’ feast 
he fluttered through the halls of the Wartburg. 
f The Phmnix bird, dost thou not know him ? He sang to thee the 
Vd.ar8eillaisei and thou kissedst the pen that fell from his wing; he came 
' la the radiance of Paradis!*, and perchance thou didst turn away from 
|iim towards the sparrow' w'ho sat with tiusel on his wings. 

The Bird of Paradise — renewed each century—bom in flame, 
ending in flame 1 Thy picture, in a golden frame, hangs in the balls of 
the rich, but thou thyself often iliest around, lonely and disregarded, a 
myth —The Phoenix of Arabia.” - 

In Paradise, when thou wert bom in the first rose, beneath the Tree 
of Knowledge, thou receivedst a kfss, and thy right name was given 
thee—thy name, PoBiar. 




THE GARDEN OF PARADISE. 

4 - 

OnCB there was a King’s son. No one had so many beautiful books , 
as he: everythin that had happened in this world he could read there, 
and could see pictures of it all in lovely copper-plates. Of every people 
and of eveiy land he could get intelligence; but there was not a word 
to tell where the Q-arden of Paradise could be found, and it was just' 
that of which he thought most. 

His grandmother had told him, when he was quite little but was to 
begin to go to school, that every flower in this Paradise Garden was a 
delicate cake, and the pistils contained the choicest wine; on one of the 
flowers history was written, and on another ^ebgrapliy or tables, so that 
oUe had only to eat cake, and ouo knew a lesson; and the more one ate, 
the more history, geography, or tub^ did one learn. 

At that time he believed this. Btat when he became a bigger boy, 
and learned more and became W'iscr, he understood well that the splen¬ 
dour in the Garden of Paradise must be of quite a differeut kind. 

“ Ob, why did Eve pluck from the Tree of Knowledge f Why did 
Adam eat the forbidden fruit r* If I had been he it would never have 
happened—then sm would never have coin« into the world.” 

That be said tlicn, and he still said it when he was seventeen years 
old. The Garden of Paradise filled all his thoughts 

One day he walked in the wood. lie was walking quite alone, for 
that was his greatest pleasure. The evening came, and the clouds ■ 
gathered together; rain streamed down a.s if the sky were one single 
river from which the water was pouring; it was as dark as it usually is 
at night in the deepest well. Often he slipped on the smooth grass, often 
he fell over the •smooth stones which peered up out of the wet rocky 
ground. Evsj^ything was soaked with water, aiu|^ there was not a dry 
thread on the poor Prince. He was obliged to climb over great blocks 
of stone, where the water spurted from the thick moss. He w'as nearly 
fainting. Then he heard a strange rushing, and saw before Mm a great 
illuminated cave. In the midst of it burned a fire, so largo that a stag 
might have been roasted at it. And this was in fact being done. A 
glorious deer had been stuck, horns and all, upon a spit, and was turn¬ 
ing slowly between two felled pine trunks. An elderly woman, large 
and strongly built, looking like a disguised man, sat by the fire, into 
which she threw one piece of wood after another. 

“ Come nearer! ” said she. “ Sit down by the fire and dry your 
clothes.” 

”There’s a great draught here!” said the Prince; and he sat down 
on the ground. 

“ That will be wor^ when my sons come home,” replied the woman. 

“ You are here in the Cavern of the Winds, and my sons are the four 
winds of the world: can you understand that f’b 

“ Where are your sons r” asked the Prince. 
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“ It *8 difficult to answer when stupid questions are asked,*’ said the 
woman. “ My sons do business on their own account. They play at 
shuttlecock with the clouds up yonder in the King’s halL” 

And she pointed upwards. 

“ Oh, indeed!” said the Prince. “But you speak rather gruffly, by 
the way, and are not so mild as the women I generally see about me.” 

“ Yes, they have most likely nothing else to do I 1 must be hard, if I 
want to keep my sons in order; but i can do it, though they are obsti¬ 
nate fellows. Do you see the four sacks hanging there by ihe wall ? 
They are just as frightened of those as you used to be of the rod stuck 
behind the glass. 1 can bend the lads together, 1 tell you, and then I 
pop them into the bag: we don’t make any ceremony. There they sit, 
.and*,may not wander about again until I think fit to allow them. But 
hero comes one of them! ” 

It was the North AViud, who rushed in with piercing cold; great hail¬ 
stones skipped about on the floor, and snow-flakes fluttered about. He 
was dressed in a jacket and trousers of bear-skin; a cap of seal-skin was 
drawn down over his ears ; long icicles hung on Ins beard, and one hail¬ 
stone after another rolled from the collar of his jacket. 

“ Do not go so near the fire directly,” said the Prince, “ you might 
get your hands and face fro.Ht-bitten.” 

“ J'Vost-bitten ?” repeated the North Wind, and he laughed aloud. 
“ Cold is exactly ivhat rejoices me most! But what kind of little tailor 
art thou ? How did you find your way into the Cavern of the Winds ?” 

“ Ho is my guest,” interposed the old woman, “ and if you ’re not 
satisfied with this explanation you may go into the sack: do you under¬ 
stand me ?” 

You see, that was the right way; and now the North Wind told 
whence he came and where he had been for almost a month. 

“ I came from the Polar Sea,” said he; “ I have been in the bear’s icy 
land with the walrus hunters. I sat and slept on the helm when they 
went away from the North Cape, and when I awoke now and then, the 
storm-bird flew round my legs. That’s a comical bird 1 He gives a 
sharp clap with his wrings, and then holds them quite still and shoots 
along in full career.” 

“ Don’t be too long-winded,” said the mother of the Winds. “ And so 
you came to the Bear's Island ?” 

“ It is very beautiful there! There’s a floor for dancing on as flat as 
a plate. Half-thawed snow, with a little moss, sharp stones, and skele¬ 
tons of walruses and polar bears lay around, and likewise gi^ntic arms 
and legs of a rusty green colour. One would have thought the sun 
had never shone there. I blew a little upon the mist, so that one could 
see the hut: it was a house built of wreck-wood and covered with walrus- 
skins — the fleshy side fumed outwards. It was full of green and red, 
and on the roof sat a live polar bear who was growling. I went to the 
shore to look after birds’ nests, and saw the unfledged nestlings scream¬ 
ing and opening theirrbeaks; then I blew down into tbeir thousand 
throats, and taught them to shut their mouths. Farther on. the huge 
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wslrases were splaahmg like great maggots with pigs* heads and teeth, 
an ell long! ” 

** You tell your story well, ray son,*’ said the old lady. “ My mouth 
waters when I bear you! ” 

“ Then the hunting began! Tho harpoon was hurled into the wal¬ 
rus’s breast, so that a sra<^ing stream of blood spurted like a fountain 
over the ice. When I thought of my sport, I blew, and let my sailing 
ships, the big icebergs, crush tho boats between them. Oh, how the 
pimple whistled and how they cried! but I whistled louder than they, 
^ey.wero obliged to throvr the dead walruses and their chests and 
tackle out upon tho ice. I shook tho snow-flakes over them, and let 
them drive south in their crushed boats with their booty to taste salt 
water. They ’ll never come to Bear’s Island again!” • 

“ Then you have done a w'icked thing! ” said the mother of the 
Winds. 

“ What good T have done others may tell,” replied he. “ But here 
comes a brother from the west. 1 like him beat of all: he tastes of the 
sea and brings a delicious (foolness witli him.” 

“Is that little i^phyr?” asked the Pnneo. 

“ Yes, certainly, that is Zephyr,” replied the old woman. “ }3ut lie 
is not little. Years ago he was a pretty boy, but that ’« past now.” 

He looked like a wild man, but he had«a broad-brimincd hat on, to 
save his face. In his hand lie held a club of mahogany, hewn in tho 
American mahogany forests. It was no trifle. 

Where do you come from ? ” said liis mother. 

“ Out of tho forest wilderness,” said ho, “ where the water snake lies 
in the wet grass, and people don’t seem to be wanted.” 

“ What were you doing there ? ” 

“ 1 looked into the deepest river, and watched how it rushed down 
from the rocks, and turned to spray, and shot up towards tho clouds to 
cony *the roinlmw. I saw the wild buflalo swimming in the stream, but 
the stream carried him aivay. He drifted with the flock of wild ducks 
that flew up where the water fell down in a cataract. Tlie bufl’alo had 
to go down it! That pleased me, and 1 blew a storm, so thal ancient 
trees were split up ihto splinters 1 ” 

And have you done nothing else ? ” asked the old dame. 

“I have thrown somersaults in the Savannahs: I have stroked Ihe 
wild horses and shaken the cocoa-nut palms. Yes, yes, 1 have stories lo 
tell! But oue must not tell all one knows. You know thUt, old liuly.” 

And he kissed his mother so roughly that she almost tunibled over. 
He ynia a terribly wild young fellow I 

Now came the South Wind, with a turban on and a flying Bedouin's 
doak. 

** It ’a terribly cold out here 1 *’ cried he, and threw some more wood 
on the fire. “ One tan feel t^t the North Wind came first.” 

It *8 BO hot that one could roaat a Polar bear here,” said the N(»th 

Wind. • 

“You 're a Polar bear yourself,” retorted the South Wind. 

TT 
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“ Bo you want to be put in the sack ? ** asked the old dame. " Sit 
upon till? stone yon(l«*r and toll me where you have been.**' 

“In Africa, mother,” he answered. “1 was out hunting the lion 
with the Hottentots in the land of the Kaffirs. Grass grows there in 
the plains, green as an olive. There the ostrich ran races with me, 
but 1 am awifler than he. I came into the desert where the yellow 
sand lies: it looks there like the bottom of the sea. 1 met a caravan. 
The people were killing their last camel to get water to drink, but it 
was very little they got. The sun burned above and the sand l^low. 
The outspri'ad deserts had no hounds. Then I rolled in the ^ne'loose 
BJitul, and whirled it up in great pillars. That was a dance! Tou 
should have seen how the dromedary .stood there terrified, and the 
inercli.aiit drew the caftan over his head. He threw himself down be¬ 
fore me, as before Allah, his God. Now they are buried—a pyramid 
of sand covers them all. When 1 some day blow that away, the sun 
will bleach the wdiite bones; then travellers may see tliat men have 
been there before them. Otherwise, one would not believe that, in the 
desert!” • 

“ So you have done nothing but evil!” exclaimed the mother. “ Morcii 
into the sack! ” 

And befort; he was aware, she had seized the South Wind round the 
body, and yiopped him into tihe bag. He rolled about on the floor; but 
she sat dow’n on the sack, and then he had to keep quiet. 

“Those are lively boys of yours,” said the Brinco. 

Yes,” she replied, “ and 1 know how to punish them! Here eomes 
the fourth! ” * * ^ 

That was the East Wind, wdio came dressed like a Chinaman. 

“ Oh ! do you come from that region ? ” said his mother. ♦ “ I thought 
you had been in the Garden of Paradise.” 

“ I don’t fly there till to-morrow,” said the Bast Wind. “ It will he 
a hundred years to-morrow since 1 was there. I come from China now, 
where 1 dauced around the porcelain tower till all the bells jingled 
again! Xn the streets the officials were being thrashed: the bamboos 
were broken upon their shouldors, yet they were hijgh people, from 1;he 
first to the ninth grade. They cried, ‘ Many thanks, my paternal bene¬ 
factor !' but it didn’t come ^m their hearts. And I rang the beQs 
and sang * Tsing, ’tsang, tsu! ’ ” 

“ You are foolish,” said the old dame. “ It is t^ood thing that yon 
xro going info the Garden of Paradise to-morroi^ that ahra^ helps 
on your education. Drink bravely out of the spring Kd Wisdom, am 
bring home a Httle bottle-full for me.” 

“That 1 will do,” said the East Wind. “ But why have you clapped 
my brother South in the bag P Out with him! He ahaU tell me alHmi 
the Phomix bii^d, for about that bird the Princess in the Garcted el 
Paradise always wants to hefty when 1 pay my virit every ^ntndredtk 
ymr. Open the sack, then you shall be my sweetest of mothers, and 1 
wiU.^e you two podkets-fuU of tea, green and fresh as 1 pludced it sd 
'fwm pmise where it grew! ” ' 
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“Well, for the sake of the tea, and because you are m 3 ' darling boy, 
I will oron the sack.” 

9he did so, and the South Wind crept out; but he looked quite down¬ 
cast, because the strange Prince had seen his disgrace. 

“ There you have a palm leaf for the Princess,” said tlie South Wind. 
“This palm leaf wag mven me by the Phoenix bird, the onlv' one who is 
in the world. Wira his beak*be has scratched upon it a description of 
all the hundred years he has lived. Now she may read herself how the 
Phoenix hird set firp to her nest, and sat upon it, and was burned to 
death like a Hindoo's widow. How the dry branches crackled! What 
a ftmoke and a sl^m there was! At hist everything burst into flame, 
aaid'^he old Phoenix turned to ashes, but her egg lay red hot in the Are; 
it biust a great bang, and the young one new out. Now this young 
one is ruli^ over idl the birds, and the only Phoeniz in the world H 
baa bit^ a hole in the palm le^ 1 have given ydh; that is a gzeet^ 
to the P^eesa." 
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“ Let UB have something to eat/* said the mother of the Winds. 

And now th^ all sat down to eat of the roasted deer. The Prince 
sat beside the !l^t Wind, and they soon became good fnends. 

“ Just teU me,” said the Prince, “ what Princess is that about whom 
there is so much talk here P nnd where does the Garden of Paradise 
lie?” 

** Ho, ho! ” said the East Wind, “ do you want to go there P Well, 
then, fly to-morrow with mo! But I must tell you, however, that no 
man has been there since the time of Adam and Ere. You have read of 
them in your Bible histories ? ” 

” Yes,” said the Prince. 

•“ When they were driven away, the Garden of Paradise sank into the 
earth; but it kept its worm sunshine, its mild air, and all its splendour. 
The Queen of the FoirieB lives there, and there lies the Island of Hap¬ 
piness, where death never comes, and where it is beautiful. Sit upon 
my back to-morn>w, and I will take you with me: I think it can veiy 
well be done. But now leave off talking, for I want to sleep.” 

And then they all went to rest. 

In the early morning the Prince awoke, and was not a little astonished 
to find himself high i^ove the clouds. He was sitting on the back of 
(!^e East Wind, vmo was faithfully holding him: they were so high in 
^ ^e air, tliat the woods aiid fields, rivers and lakes, looked as if they 
' were painted on a map below them. 

** Good morning! ” said the East Wind. “ You might veiy well sleep 
a little longer, for there is not much to be seen on the flat country 
under us, unless you care to count the churches. They stand like dote 
of chalk on the green carpet.’* 

What he called green carpet was field and meadow. 

^ It was rude of mo not to say good bye to your mother and your 
brothers,” said the Prince. 

** When one is asleep one must be excused,” replied the East Wind. 

And then they flew on faster tlian ever. One could hear it in the 
tops of •the trees, for whon they passed over them the leaves and twigs 
rustled; one could hear it on the Sea and on the lakes, for when they 
fliew by the water rose higher, and the great ships bowed themself 
toward the water like swimming swans. 

Towards evening, when it heeaiue dark, the great towns looked charm- 
ingj for ligl^ts were burning below, here and there; it was just as when 
one has lighted a piece of paper, and secs all the little sparks which 
vanish one alter another. And the i’rince clapped his hands; but the 
East Wind begged him to let that be, and rather to hold &st, otherwise 
he might easily fall down and get caught on a church spire. 

The eagle in the dark woods flew Hgbtlv, but the East Wind flew more 
lightly still. The Oossack on his little Lorse skimmed swifUv over the 
smace of the earth, but the Prince skimmed more swiftly atiU. 

** Now you can see the Himalayas,” said the East Wind. That is the 
highest mountain nbige in Asia. Now we shsll soon get to the Garden 
"of' Paradise.** 


Tfte Garden of Paradise, 
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Then they turned more to tbe south, and soon the air was fragrant 
with flowers and spic^, figs and pomegranates grew wild, and the wild 
vine hore clusters of red and purple, grajpes^ Here both alighted and 
stretched themselves on the soft grass, where the flowers nodded to the 
wind, as though they would have said “ Welcome! ” 

“ Arc we now in the Garden of Paradise 'f ” asked the Prince. 

Not at all,” replied the East Wind. ” But we shall soon get there. 
Do you see the rocky, wall yonder, and the great cave, whore the vines 
cluster like a broad green curtain P Through that we shall pass, Wrap 
yourself in your cloak. Here the sun scorches you, hut a step farther 
it will be icy cold. The bird which hovers past the cave has one wing 
in the region of summer and the other in the wintry cold.” • . 

“ So this is the way to the garden of Paradise ?” observed the Prince. 

They went into the cave. Ugh! but it was 'icy cold there, but this 



, didnot last long. The East Wind spread out his wings, and they gleamed 
like the bright^t fire. What a cave was that! Great blocks of stone, 
from which the water dripped down, hung over them in the strangest 
shapes; sometimes it was so narrow that they had to creep on their 
hands and knees, sometimes os lofty and broad as in the op^n air. The 
place looked like a number of mortuary chapels, with dumb organ pipes, 
the organs themselves being petrified. 

” We are going through the way of death to the Garden of Paradise, 
are wo not ? ’’ inquired the Prince. , 

The East Wind answered not a syllable, but bo pointed forward to 
where a lovely blue light gleamed upon them. The stone blocks over 
their heads became more ahd more lilke a mist, and at last looked like a 
irhite cloud in the moonlight. Now they were in a deliciously mild air, 
finsh as on the hills, fragrwt as among the roses <11 the valley. There 
ran a river, clear as the air itself, and the fishes were like silver and 
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gold; purple eels, flashing out blue sparka at every moment, played in 
the water below; aod the broad water-plant leaves shone in the colours 
of tho rainbow; the flower itself was an orange-coloured bqmmg flame, 
to which the water gave nourishment, as the oil to the burning lamp; 
a bridge of. marble, strong, indeed, but so lightly built that it looked as 
if made of lace and glass beads, led them across the water to the Island 
of Happiness, where the Garden of Paradise bloomed. 

Were they palm trees that grew here, or mgantic water plants P Such 
verdant mighty trees the Prince had never beheld; the most wondcHbl 
climbing plants hung there in long festoons, as one only sees them illn- 
minated in gold and colours on the margins of gold missal-books or 
twjned among the initial letters. Here were the strangest grouping of 
biros, flowers, and twining lines. Close by, in the grass, stood a nock 
of peacocks with their shining starry trains outspread. 

Yes, it was really so! But when the Prince touched these, he found 
they were not birds, but plants; they were great burdocks, which shone 
like the peacock’s gorgeous train. The lion and the tiger sprang to and 
fro like agile cats among the green bushes, which were frj4:rant as the 
blossom of the olive tree; and the lion and tho tiger w'ere tame. The 
wild wood pigeon shone like the most beautiful pearl, and beat her 
wings against the lion’s mane; and the antelope, usually so timid, stood 
by nodding its head, as if it wished to play too. 

Now came the Fairy of Paradise. Her garb shone like the sun, and 
her countenance was cheerful like that of a happy mother when she is 
well pleased with her child. She was young and beautiful, and was fol¬ 
lowed by a number of pretty maidens, each with a gleaming star in her 
liair. The East Wind gave her the written leaf from the Phoenix bird, 
and her eyes shone with pleasure. 

She took the Prince by the hand and led him into her palace, where 
the walls had the colour of a splendid tulip leaf when it is held up in 
the sunlight. The ceiling was a great sparkling flower, and the more 
one looked up at it, the deeper did its cup appear. The Prince stepped 
to the 'i^dow and looked through one of the panes. Here he saw the 
of Knowledge, with the serpent, and Adam and Eve were standing 
close by. 

■ “ Were they not driven out ? ” he asked. 

And the Fairy smiled, and explained to him that Time had burned in 
the picture upon that pane, but not as people are accustomed to see 
pictures. No, there was life in it: the. leaves of the trees moved; men 
come and went as in a dissolving view. And he looked through another 
pane, and there was Jacob’s dream, with the ladder reaching up into 
heaven, and the angels with great wings were ascending'' and descending. 
Yes, everything that had happened in the world lived and moved in tl& 
glass panes; such canning picti:u*es only Time could bum in. 

The Fairy smiled, and led him into a great lofty hall, whose walls 
appeared trausparent. Here were portraits, and each face looked &irer 
than the last. Thetk» were to be seen millions of happy ones who smiled 
and sang, so that it flowed together into a melody; the uppermost were 
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tao small that they looked like the smallest rosebud, when it is drawi| as 
a ]poiQt upon paper. And in the midst of the hidl stood agreat tree with 
rich pendent boughs \ golden apples, groat ^d small, hung like oranges 
omotig the leaves. That was the Troe of Knowledge, of whose fruit Adam 
and Eve had eaten. Erom each leaf fell shining rod dew-drop; it wmi 
as though the troe wept tears of blood. 

“ Let us now get into the boat,” said the Fairy, “ then we will enjoy 
some refreshment on the heaving waters. The boat rocks, yet does not 
quit its station; but all the lands of the earth will glide past in our 
eight.” 

And it was wonderful to behold how the wholo coast moved. There 
came the lofbv snow-covered Alps, with clouds and black pine trees; the 
horn sounded with its melancholy note, and the shepherd trolleA*hi8 
merry song in tho valley. Then the banana trees bent tneir long hanging 
branches over the boat; coal-black swans swam on the water, and the 
strangest animals and flowers showed themselves upon the shore. That 
was !New Holland, the fifth great division of the world, which glided past 
with a background of blue hills. They heard the song of the priests, and 
saw the savages dancing to the sound of drums and of bone trumpets. 
T^^t’s pyramids, towering aloft to the clouds, overturned pillars and 
s^inxos, half buried in the sand, sailed past likewise. The Northern 
Lights shone over the extinct volcanoes of^he Pole—it was a firework 
that no one could imitate. The Prince was quite happy, and he saw a 
hundred times more than we can relate here. 

” And can 1 always stay here ? ” asked he. 

“ That depends upon yourself,” answered the Fairy. “ If you do not, 
like Adam, yield to the temptation to do what is forbidden, you may 
always remain here.” 

“ 1 shall not touch the apples on the Tree of Knowledge! ” said the 
Prince. “ Hero are thousanas of fruits just as beautiful as those.” 

“ Search your own heart, and if you are not strong enough, go away 
with the East Wind that brought you hither. He is going to fly back, 
and will not show himself here again for a hundred years: the time will 
pass for you in this place as if it were a hundred hours, but it*iB a long 
time for the temptation of sin. Every evening, when I leave you, I shall 
liave to call to you, * Como with me! * and 1 shall liave to beckon to 
you with my hand; but stay where you are: do not go with me, or 
your longing will become greater with every step. You will then come 
into the hall where the !uree of Knowledge grows; 1 sleep under its 
j&agrant pendent boughs; you 'will bend over me, and 1 must smile; but 
if you press a kiss upon my mouth, the Paradise will sink deep into the 
eaarth and be lost to you. The keen wind of the desert will rush around 
jmi, the cold rain drop upon your head, and sorrow and woe will be your 
portion.” * 

“ I shcdl stay here 1 ” said the Prince. 

And the East Wind kissed bim on the forehead, and said, 

” Be strong, and we shall meet here again in a hundred years* Fare- 
weUlfitrew^!” 
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And tlie East Wind spread out his broad wings,, and they flashed like 
sheet lightning In harvest-time, ot like the Northern Light in the cold 
winter. 

“ Farewell! farewell! ” sounded from among the flowers and the trees. 
Storks and pelicans flew away in rows like fluttering ribbons, and bore 
him company to the boundary of the garden. 

“Now we wiil begin our dances!” cried the Fairy. “At the end, 
whenl dance with you, when the sun goes down, you will see me beckon 
to you.; you will hear me call to jou, ‘ Come with mobut do not obey. 
For a hundred years I must repeat this every evening; every time, when 
the trial is past, you will gain more strength; at last you will not think 
of it v.t all. Tins evening js the first time. Now I have warned you.” 

And the Fairy led him into a great hall of white transparent lilies; 
the, yellow stamens in each flower formed a little golden harp, which 
sounded like stringed instrument and flute. The most beautiful maidens, 
floating and slender, clad in gauzy mist, glided by in the dance, and sang 
of the happiness of living, and declared that they w'ould never die, and 
that the Garden of Paradise would bloom for ever. 

And the sun went down. The "whole sky shone like gold, which gave 
to the lilies the hue of the most glorious rosea; and the Prince drank 
of the foaming wine w hich tho maidens poured out for him, and felt a 
happiness he had never bofofe known. Tie saw how the background of 
the hall ojioned, and the Tree of Knowledge stood in a glory which 
blinded liis eyes; the singing there was soft and lovely as the voice of 
his dear mother, and it W'as as though she saug, “ My child! my beloved 
child! ” , 

Then the I’airy beckoned to him, and called out persuasively, 

“ Come with me I come with me 1 ” 

And he rushed towards her, forgetting his promise, forgetting it the 
very first evening; and still she beckoned and smiled. The fragrance, 
the delicious fragrance around became stronger, the harps sounded &r 
more lovely, and it seemed as though the millions of smiling heads in 
the hall,,where the tree grew, nodded and sang, “ One must know 
everything—man is the lord of the earth.” And they i^ere no lon^r 
drops of blood that the Tree of Knowledge wept; they were red Hhining 
^ stars which he seemed to see. 

“ Como! come! ” the quivering voice still cried, and at every step ihfr 
Prince’s cheeks burned more hotly and his blood flowed more .rapidly. 

“ 1 must! ” Wd he. “ It is no sin, it cannot he one. Why not foUow. 
beauty and joy ? I only want to see her asleep; there will be nothing 
lost if 1 only refrain from kissing her; and 1 will not kiss her: I am 
strong and'have a resolute will! ” 

And the Fairy threw off her shining cloak and bent back the branches, 
and in another moment she was hidden among them. 

“I have not yet sinned,’* sgid the Prince, “and I will not.” 

And he pushed the boughs aside. There she slept already, beautiful 
as only a fairy in the ISlaarden of Paradise can be. She smiled m her 
,jlreams, and he bent over her. itnd saw tears quivering beneath her eyelids! 
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“ Do you weep for me ? he whispered,. “ Weep not, thou glorious 
woman! Now only I understand the bliss of Paradise! It. streams 
through mj blood, through my thoughts; the power of the angel and 
of increasing life I feel in my mortal body! Let what will happen to 
me now ; one moment like this is wealth enough! ** 

And he kissed the tears from her eyes—his mouth touched hers. 

Then there resounded a dap of thunder so loud and dreadful that no 
one had ev('r heard the like, and everything fell down ; and the beautiful 
Fairy and the chamring Paradise sank down, deeper and deeper. The 
Prince saw it vanish into the black night; like a little bright star it 
gleamed out of the far distance. A deadly chill ran through his frame, 
and he closed his eyes and lay for a long time as one dead. 

The cold rain fell upon his face, the keen wind roared round his*head, 
and then bis senses returned to him. 



THi: norttFti os tub wiisps rruiuips tub tuixce. 

“ What have I done ? ” he sighed. “ I have sinned like Adam— 
sinned so that Paradise has sunk deep down I ” 

And he opened his e^es, and the star in the distance—the star th^ 
gleamed like the Paradise that had sunk down, was the morning star in 
the sky. 

He stood up, and found himself in the great forest, dose by the Cave 
of the Winds, and the mother of the Winds sat by his side: she looked 
angry, and raised her arm in the air. 

“The very first evening!” said she. “I thought it would be so! 
Yes, if you were my son, you would have to go into the sock! ” 

Yes, he shall ^ in there! ” said Death, lie was a strong old man, 
with a scythe in bis hand, and with great black wings. ^ “ Yes, he sh^ 
be laid in bis coffin, but not yet: 1 only register him, and let him 
wander awhile in the worM to expiate his iins and to grow bettw. 
But one day 1 shall come. When he least expects it, 1 shall dap him 
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in the black cofiEin, put him on my head, and fly up towards the. atav, 
S^iere, too, blooms the garden of Paradise; and if he is good and pious hc 
will go in there; but if his thoughts are evil, and his heart still full ol 
sin, he will sink with his coffin deeper than Paradise has sunk, arid only 
every thousandth year I shall fetw him, that he may sink deeper^ or 
that he may attain to the star—the shining star up yonder P* 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 

I. 

Little Mud I/. 

Let us visit Switzerland, and wander through the glorious land of 
mountains, where the forests cling to. the steep walls of rock; let us 
mount up to the dazzling snow>flmde, and then descend into the green 
valleys through %vhich rivers and brooks are rushing, hurrying on as if 
they could not reach the sea and disappear there quickly enough. The 
sun looks hotly down upon the deep valley, arid it glares likewise upon 
the heavy masses of snow, so that they harden in the course of centuries 
into gleaming blocks of ice, or form themselves into falling avalanches, 
or become piled up into glaciers. Two such glaciers lie in the broad 
rocky gorges under the “ Schreckhorn” and the “ Wotterhom,” by the 
little mountain town of Grindelwald: they are wonderful to behold, 
and therefore in the summer-time many strangers come from all parts 
‘Of the -world to sec them. The strangers come across the lofty snow- 
covered mountains, they come through the deep valleys; and in this 
latter case they must climb for several hours, and, as they climb, the. 
valley seems to be descending behind them, deeper and deeper, and 
they look down upon it as out of a balloon. Beneath them the clduds 
often bang«liko tmek heavy veils over the mountain-tops, while a sun¬ 
beam still penetrates into the valley, through which the many brown 
houses lie scattered, making one particular spot stand forth in shining 
transparent green. Down there the water hums and gushes, while 
above, it purls and ripples and looks like silver bands fluttering down 
the mountain. 

On both sides of the road that leads up hill, stand wooden houses. 
Each has its potato patch; and this is an indispensable appendage, for 
there are many little mouths in those cotta^s-nplenty of children are 
there, who can eat up their share right heartily. They peep forth every¬ 
where and gather round the traveller, whether he be on foot or in a 
carriage. All the children hero carry on a trade: the little people oflbr 
ca^d houses for sale, models of those that are built here in the moun¬ 
tains. In rain or in siinshine, there are the childrmi ofifering their 
-ivares. 
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About twenty years ago, a little boy might often be Been atazidi^g 
there, anxious to carry on nia trade, but always standing a short distaxtee' 
away frdna the rest. He would stand there with a very grave faee. hold¬ 
ing his little box with the carved toys so firmly in both hands that it 
seemed as if he would not let it go on any aeoouut. This appearance 
of earnestness, together with the fact of his being such a little fellow^ 
often attracted the notice of strangers; so that he was very i'requently 
beckoned forward, and relieved of a great part of his stock, without 
himself knowing why this preference was shown him. A couple of miles 
away, in tBe mountains, lived his grandfather, who carved the pretty 
little bouses; and in the old man's room stood a wooden cupboard filled 
with things of that kind—carved toys in abundance, nutcrackers, knives 
and forks, boxes adorned with carved leaves and with jumping chamois, 
all kinds of things that delight children’s eyes; but the boy looked ^vith 
greater longing at an old rillo that hung from the. beam under the ceil¬ 
ing, for his grandfather had promised him that it should* bo his one 
day, when he should have grown tall and strong enough to manage it 
properly. 

Young as the boy was, ho had to keep the goats; and if ability to 
dimb with his flock mokes a good goatherd, then Budy was certainly an 
efficient one, for he even climbed a little higher than the goats could 
mount, and loved to take the birds* nq^ts from the high trees. A bold 
and courageous child he was, but he was never seen to smile, save when 
he stood by the foaming waterfall or heard an avalanche crashing down 
the mountaiu'side. He never played with the other children, and only 
came in contact with them when his grandfather sent him down the 
mountain to deal in carved toys; and this was a business Budy did not 
exactly like. He preferred clambering about alone among the moun¬ 
tains, or sitting beside his grandfather and hearing the old man toll 
stories of the old times, or of the people in the neighbouring town of 
Meiningen, his birthplace. The old man said that the people who dwelt 
in that place had not been there from the beginning: they had come 
into the land from the far north, where their ancestors dwelt, who were 
called Swedes. And Budy was very proud of knowing ibis. But he 
had others who taught him something, and these others were com- 

S anions of his belonging to the animsd creation. There was a great 
og, whose name was Ajola, and who had belonged to Body’s father; 
and a Tom Cat was there too; this Tom Oat was an especial crony of 
Body’s, for it was Pussy who had taught him to climb. 

“ Come with me out on the roof,” tbe Cat had said, quite distinctly 
and plainly, to Budy j for, you see, children who cannot talk yet, can 
understand the language of fowls and •ducks right well, and cats and 
dogs speak to them quite as plainly as father and mother can do; hut 
that is only when the children are very little, and then even grand- 
fiither’s stick will become a perfect horse to them, and can neigh, and in 
Ihmr eyes is furnished wit|i head and legs and tail, all complete. * With 
some children this period ends later than with others, and .of sudi we 
are accustomed to say that they are very ba^ward, and that they have 
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remained children a long time. People are in the habit of saying many 
strange things. 

“ Come out with me on to the roof,” was perhaps the first thing the Cat 
had said and that Jiudy had understood. What people say about 
falling down is all fancy: one does not fall down if one is not afraid. 
Just you come, and put one of your paws thus and the other thus. 
Feel your way with your fore paws. You must have eyes in your head 
and nimble paws; and if an empty space comes, jump over, and then 
hold tight, as 3 do.” 

And Rudy diil so too; consequently he was often found* seated on 
the top of the roof by tlio Cat; and afterwards he sat with him in the 
tree«tops, and at last was even seen seated on the wmdow*sills, whither 
Puss could not come. 

“ Higher up!” said Tree and Bush. “ Don’t you see how wo climb ? 
How liigh we roach, and how tight we cling, even to the narrowest, 
loftiest ridge of rock! ” 

And Rudy climbed lo the very summit of the mountain, frequently 
reaching the top before the sun touched it, and there he drank his 
morning draught of fresh mountain air, the draught that the bountiful 
Creator above can prepare, and the recipe for making which, according 
to the reading of men, consists in mingling the fragrant aroma of the 
mountain herbs with tlic scent of the wild thyme and mint of the 
valley. All that is heavy is absorbed bv the brooding clouds, and then 
the wind drives them along, and rubs tbein against the tree-tops, and 
the spirit of fra^ance is infused into the air to make it lighter and 
fresher, ever fresher. And this was Rudy’s morning rlraught. 

The sunbeams, the blessing-laden daughters of the sun, kissed his 
cheeks, and Giddiness, who stood larking by, never ventured to approaclr 
him; hut the swallows, who had no less than seven nests on his grand- 
fiither’s roof, flew round about him and his goats, and sang, “ We and 
you! we and you ! ” They brought him a greeting from home, from his 
grandfather, and even from the two fowls, the only birds in the house, 
but with whom Rudy never became at all intimate. 

Small as bd was, he had been a traveller, and for such a little fellow 
he had made no mean journey. He had been bom over in the Canton of 
Wallis, and had been carried across the high mountains to his present 
dwelling. Hot long ago he had made a pilgrimage on foot to the 
“Staubbach” or “Dust Fountain,” which flutters through the air like a 
silver, tissue before the snow-covered dazzling white mountain called 
the “ Jimgfrau ” or “ Maiden.” He had also been in the Q^delwald, 
at the great glacier; but that was a sad story. JEus mother had met 
her death there; and there, said grandfather, little Rudy had lost his 
childlike cheerfulness. When the boy was not a year old liis motjier 
had written concerning him that he laughed more tlian he cried, but 
frem the time when he' sat in the ice cleft, another spirit came upon 
him. His grandfather seldom talked of it, but they anew the Story 
■! whole mouutai^ region. 

father had been a postilUpn. The great dog that lay in grand- 
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father's room had always followed him in his journeys over the Simplon 
down to the Lake of Geneva. In the valley of the Bhone, in the Canton 
of Wallis, lived some relatives of ^Eudy on the father’s side. His uncle 
was a firsWate chamois hunter and a welLknown guide. Eudv was only 
a year old when he lost his father, and the mother now longed to return 
with her child to her relatives in the Oberland of Berne. Her father 
lived a few miles from Orindelwald; ho,was a wood<carver, and earned 
enough to live on. Thus, in the month of June, carrying her child, and 
accompanied by two chamois hunters, she set out on her journey hqme, 
across the Gemmi towards Grindelwald. They had already gone the 
greater part of the wav, hod crossed the high ridge as far as the snow- 
field, and already caught sight of the valley of homo, with all the well- 
known wooden houses, and had only one, great glacier to cross*. The 
. snow bad fallen freshly, and concealed a clel't which did not indeed reach 
to the deep ground whore the water mislied, but was still ippr© than six 
feet deep. The young mother, with her child in her arms, stumbled, 
slipped over the edge, and vanished. No cry was heard, no sigh, but they 
could hear the crying of the little child. More than an hour elapsed 
before ropes and poles could be brought up from the nearest house for 
the purpose of giving help, and after much exertion what appeared to 
be two corpses wore brought forth from the icy cleft. Every means was 
tried; and the child, but not the mother, was recalled to life; and thus 
the old grandfather had a daughter’s son brought into his house, an 
•orphan, the boy who had laughed more than he cried; but it seemed that 
a great change had taken place in him, and this change must have been 
wrought in the glacier cleft, in the cold wondrous ice world, in which, 
according to the ISwiss peasants’ belief, the souls of the wicked are shut 
up until the last day. 

The glacier lies stretched out, a foaming body of water stiffened into 
Ice, and as it were pressed together into green blocks, one huge lump 
piled upon another; from beneath it the rushing stream of nieited ice and 
snow thunders down into the valley, and deep caverns and great clefts 
extend below. It is a wondrous glass palace, and within dwells the Ice 
Maiden, the Glacier Queen. She, the death-dealing, the crushing one, 
is partly a child of air, partly the mighty ruler of the river; thus she if 
also able to raise herself to the summit of the snow mountain, where 
the bold climbers are obbged to hew steps in tlio ice before they can 
mount; she sails on the slender fir twig down the rushing stream, and 
springs from one block to another, with her long frtiffw-white hair and 
hjM blue-green garment fluttering around her and ghttering like the 
wator in the deep Swiss lakes. 

“ To crush and to hold, mine is the power! ” she says. “ Hiey have 
stolen a beautiful bo^ £rom me, a boy whom 1 hare kissed, but not 
kissed to death. He is again among men: he keeps the goats on the 
. mountains, and climb upwards, ever higher, for away from the others, 
but not from me. He is mine, and 1 will have him! ” 

And she gave a commission to the ^irit ftilled G'iddiness to act for 
for it was too hot for the Ice Maiden, in summer, in the green 
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woods where the wild mint grows; and Giddiness mounted np, higher 
and higher; and his biethreu went with him, for he has many brethren, 
a whole troop of them; and the Ice Maiden chose the strongest; of the 
many who hover without and within. These spirits sit on the staircase 
railing and upon the railing at the summit of the tower; they run like 
squirrels along the rocky ridge, they spring over railing and path, and 
tread the air as a swimmer treads the water, luring their victims forth, 
and hurling them down into the abyss. Giddiness and the Ice Maideijli 
both gi*asp ill n man as a polypus grasps at everything that comes near it. 
And now Qi(ldln€?ss was to seize upon Itudy. 

“ Yes, but to seize him,’' said Giddiness, “ is more than I can do. 
The cal, that wretched creature, has taught him her tricks. That child 
has a particular power which thrusts me away; 1 am not able to seize 
him, this boy, when he hangs by a bough over tlie abyss. How gladly 
would 1 tickle the soles of bis icet, or thrust him head over heels into 
the air! But I am not able to do it.” 

“ Wc shall manage to do it,” said the leo Maiden. “ Thou or I — 
I shall do it—1!” 

”No, no!” sounded a voice around her, like the echo of the church 
bells among the mountains; but it was a song; it was the melting 
chorus of other spirits of nature — of good alleetiouate spirits—the 
Daughters of the Sunshine. 'These hover every evening in a WTeath 
about the suinmil-s of the mountains; there they spread forth their 
roseate wings, which hecoiiK* more and more fiery as the sun sinks, and 
gleam above the high mountains. The people call this the “Alpine 
glow.” And Ihen, when the sun has set, they retire into the mountain 
suAimits, into the w'hite snow, and slumber there until the sun rises 
again, when they appear once more. They are especially fond of flowers, 
butterflies, and human beings; and among these latter they hud chosen 
Budj as an especial favourite. 

“ xou shall not catch him—you shall not ha\'c him,” they said. 

I have caught them larger and stronger than he,” said the Ice Maiden. 

Then the Dduglitera of the Sun sang a song of the wanderer whose 
mantle the storm carried away 

, , “ The wind took the covering, but not the man. Ye can seize him, but 
not hold him, ye children of strength. He is stronger, he is more spiritual 
than even we are. He will mount higher than the sun, our parent. He 
possesses the magic word that binds wind and water, so that they must 
serve him and ob^-him. Yon will but loosen the heavy oppresiki!^e weight 
that holds him down, and he will rise all the higher.” 

Gloriously swelled the chorus that sounded like the ringing of the 
church bells. 


And every morning the sun1}eamB pierced through the one li^le 
window into the grandfather’s house, and shone upon lihe quiet child. 
The Daughters of the Sunbeams kissed the boj; thw wanted to thaw 
and remove the icy kisses which the royal maiden of the glaciers 1^ 
,aven him when he lay HL the lap of his dead motW. in ^ deep 'ioe 
6^m whence he been saved as if by a miracle. ' 




KUDV TAKES LEAVE OE HJS OKAN'SFATII 

IL 

. The Journey to the, new Jlomf, 

Rttdt was no\i' eight years old. His uthjIc, who (fm It beyond the 
mountams in the Bhone yalley, wished that the boy should come to him 
to leam something and get on in the world; the grandfather saw the 
iustice of this, and let the lad go. 

Accordingly Body said good bye. There were others besides his 
grandfather to whom^ he had to say farewell; and foremost came Ajola, 
the old dog. 

^^Toftr father was the postillion and I .was the post dog,^’ said Ajola; 
** we went to and fro together; and I know some dogs from beyond the 
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mountains, and some people too. I vraa never much of a talker; but 
now that we most likely enall not be able to talk much longer together, 
1 will tell you a little more than usual. I w>ll tell you a story that 1 
have kept to myself and ruminated on for a long while. I don’t under- 
stand it, and you Avon’t understand it, but that does not signify: this 
much at least ! have made out, that things are not quite Oijusdly divided 
in the world, eitlier for dogs or for men. Not all are destined to sit on 
a lady’s lap and to drink milk: 1 've not been accustomed to it, but I’ve 
seen one of those little lap dogs, driving in the coach, and taking up a 
passenger’s place in it; the lady, ivho was its mistress, or whose master 
it wus, had a little bottle of milk with her, out of w'hich sho gave the 
dog a drink; and she oftered him sweetmeats, hut he only snifted at 
them;/uid w'ould not even accept them, and then she ate them up herself. 
I was running along in the mud beside the carriage, as hungry as a 
dog can be, chewing my own thoughts, that this could not he quite 
right; but they say a good many things are going on that are not quite 
right. Should you liho to sit in a lady’s lap and ride in a coach ? I 
should he glad if you did. But one can’t manage that for oneself. I 
novM* could manage it, either by barking or howling.” 

These were Ajola’s words; and lludy embraced him and kissed him 
heartily on his w'et noao; then the lad took the Cat in liis arms, but 
Puss struggled, saying, , 

“ You ’re too strong for me, and I don’t like to use my claws against 
j'ou ! Clamber away over the mountains, for 1 have taught you how 
to climb. Don’t think that you can fall, and then you will be sure to 
maintain your hold.” 

And so saying the Cat ran aw'ay, not wisliiiig Budy to see that the 
tears were in his (*yes. 

The Fmvls were strutting about in the room.' One of them had lost 
its tail. A traveller who wanted to be a sportsman had shot the Powl’s 
tail away, looking upon the bird as a bird of prey. 

Buoy wants to go across the mountains,” saiu one of the Fowls. 

“He’s always in a hurry,” said the other, “and I don’t like saying 
good bye.”' 

And wdth this they both tripped away. 

' To the goats he also said farewell; and they bleated “ Meek! meek!” 
and wanted to go with him, which made him feel very sorrowful. 

Two brave guides froni' the neighbourhood, who wanted to go amross 
the mountains ^ the other side of the Gemmi, took him with them, 
and he followed them on foot. It was a tough march for such a little 
fellow, but Budy was a strong boy, and his courage never g&ye way. • 

The swallows flew with them for a little distance. “ We and you! we 
and you!” sang they. The road led across the foaming Lutchine, whidi 
pours forth in many little streams from the black defb of the Grindel 
glacier, and fallen trunks of la^s and blocks of stone serve for a bridgs. 

' When they had reached the forest opposite, they began to ascend Ibe 
elope where the glacier ||ad slipped away from the mountain, and now 
iw strode across and around loe Mocks over the glacier. Bydy some- 
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times had altenmtel j to .crawl and to walk for some distance: his ejm 
gleamed with delight, and he trod so firmly in his spiked vlimbingoshoes 
that it seemed as if he wished to leave a.trace behind him at every foot¬ 
step. The black earth which the mountain stream hod strewn over the 
l^lacier gave the great mass a swarthy look, hut the bluish-green glassy 
nevertheless peered through. They had to Inake circuits round the 
numerous little lakes which had formed among the great blocks of ice, 
and now and then thejr passed close to a great stone that lay tottering 
on the edge of a crack in the ice, and sometimes the stone would over¬ 
balance, and roll crashing down, and a hollow echo sounded forth from 
the deep dark fissures in the glacier. 

Thus they contiuppd climbing. The glacier itself extended upwards 
like a mighty river of piled-up ice masses, shut in by steep rocks, itudy 
thought for a moment of the tale they had told him, how he and hfs 
mother had kin in one of those deep, cold-breathing fissures j .but soon 
all such thoughts vanished from him, and the tale seemed to him only like 
many others of the same kind which he had heard. Now and then, when 
the men thought the way too toilsome for the little lad, they would reach 
him a hand; but he did not grow tired, aud stood on the smooth ice as 
safely as a chamois. Now they stepped on the face of the rock, and 
strode on among the rugged stones; sometimes, again, they marched 
among the pine trees, and then over the f)asture grounds, ever seeing 
new and changing landscapes. Around them rose snow-clad mountains, 
whose names the “ Jungfrau,” the “ Monch,’* the “ Eiger,” were known 
to every child, and consequently to lludy too. Kudy had never yet been 
so high; he had never yet stepped on the outspread sea of snow: here 
it lay with its motionless snowy billows, from wnich the wind every now 
wd then blew off a flake*, as it blows the foam from the waves of the 
sea. The glaciers stand here, so to speak, hand in hand^ each one is a 
glass palace for the Ice Maiden, whose might and whose desire it is to 
catch and to bury. The sun shone warm, the snow was dazslingly white 
and seemed strewn with bluish sparkling diamonds. Numberless insects, 
especially butterflies and bees, lay dead upon the snow; they,bad ven¬ 
tured too high, or the wind had carried them up until they perished in 
tiie frosty air. Above the Wetterhom hung, like a bundle of fine block 
wool, a threatening cloud; it bowed down, teeming with the weiglit it 
bore, the weight of a whirlwind, irresistible when once it bursts forth. 
The impressions of this whole journey—the night encam pn^ nt in these 
loffy regions, the late walk, the deep rocky chasms, wl^jimwe water has 
pierced through the blocks of stone by a labour, at the thought of whose 
duration calc^tion stands still—^aU this was indelibly impressed upon 
Body’s recollection. 

A deserted stone building beyond the snow sea offered them a shelter 
for the night.' Here they round fuel and pine branches, and soon a fire 
^ was kindled, and the bed aitan^d for the night as comfortably as po^ 
’ mble. Timn the men seated wemselves round the fire, sipoKed tneir 
pipes, and drank the warm refireshing drink toey had prepared for 
Ibemielves. Budy received bis share of the supper; and then the men 
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began telling stories qf the mysterious beings of the Alpine land; of 
the strange gigantic serpents that lay coiled in the deep mhes; of the 
marvellous company of spirits that had been known to carry slee|>ing 
men by night through the air to the wonderful floating city, Venice; 
of the wild shepherd who drove liis black sheep across the mountain 
pastures, and how', though no man had seen him, the sound of the bell 
and the ghostly bleating of the flock had beeu beard by many. £udy 
listened attentively, but without any feeling of fear, for he knew not 
what fear meant; and while he listened he seemed to hear the hollow, 
unearthly bleating and lowing; and it became more and more audible, 
so that presently the men heard it too, and stopped in their talk to 
listi^r), and told lludy he must not go to sleep. 

It was a “ h’bhn,” the mighty whirlwind that hurls itself from the 
mountains into the valley, cracking the trees in its strength as if they 
were feeble rccids, and carrying the wooden houses from one bank of a 
river to the other as we move the figures on a chess board. 

After tho lapse of about an hour, they told Kudy it -was all over, and 
he might go to sleep; 'Und tired out with his long march, he w'cut to 
sleep on tho instaui, like a soldier obeying the word of command. 

Very early next morning they resumed their journey. This day the 
sun shone on new mountains for Rudy, on frosh glaciers and new fields 
of snow: they had entered tlio Canton of Wallis, and had proceeded 
beyond the ridge which could be seen from flic Griudehvald; but they 
were still far from the new home. Other charms came in view, new 
valleys, forests, and mountain paths, and new houses also came into 
view, and other people. But what strangc-looking people W'ere these ! 
They were deformed, and had fat, sallow faces; and from their necks 
hung heavy, ugly luiujis of ilesh, like bags: they were c/’ctins, dragging 
themselves languidly along, and looking at the strangers with stupid 
eyes; the women especially were hideous in appearauce. Were the 
people whom the boy would find in his new home like these ? 


III. 

Uncle. 

Titaitk Ugaven! the people in tho house of Rudy’s uncle, where the 
boy was now tdj.ive, looked like those he liad been accustomed to see; 
only one of them was a cretin, a poor idiotic lad, one of those pitiable 
creatures who wonder in tbeir loneliness from house to house in the 
Canton of Wallis, staying n couple of months with each family. Poor 
Saperli happened to be at Rudy’s uncle’s when the boy arrived. 

iTncle was still a stalw'art huntsman,.and, moreover, .understood the 
craft of tub-making; his wife was a little lively woman with a face like 
a bird’s. She bad eyes like on eagle, and her neck was qovered with a 
fluffy down. ^ 

Everything here was new to Rudy—costume, manners, and habits, 
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and even the language; but to the latter the ehild^a ear would soon 
adapt itself. There was an appearance of wealth here, compared with 
grandfather's dwelling. The room was larger, the walls were ornamented 
with chamois home, among which hung polished rides, and over the door 
was a picture of the Madonna, with fresh Alpine roses and a burning 
lamp in front of it. 

As already stated, uncle was one of the best chamois hunters in the 
whole country, and one of the most trusted guides. In this household 
£udy was now to become the pet child. There was one pet here already 
in the person of an old blind and deaf hound, who no longer went out 
hunting as he had been used to do; but his good qualities of former 
days iiad not been forgotten, aud on the strength of them the creatjprc 
was looked upon as one of the family aud carefully tended. ICUdy 
stroked the dog, w'ho, however, was not willing to make oequaiiitanee with 
a stranger; but Budy did not long remain a stranger in that house. 

“ It is not bad living, here in the Canton of Wallis,” said uncle; 
“and we havg chamois here, who don’t die so easily as the steinbock ; 
aud it is much better here now than in former days. They may say 
what they like iu honour of the old times, but ours are better, after all: 
the bog has been opened, and a fresh wind blows through our seques¬ 
tered valley. Something better always comes up when the old is worn 
out,” he continued. And when uncle wan in a very communicative 
mood, he would tell of his youthful years, and of still earlier times, the 
strong times of his father, w hen Wallis was, as he expressed it, a closed 
bog, full of sick people and miserable ereiMM. “ But the French soldiers 
came in,” he said, “ and thej^ were the proper doctors, for they killed the 
disease at once, and they killed tlie people who had it too. They knew 
all ^out fighting, did the Freueli, and they could fight iu more than one 
way. Their girls could make conquests too,” and then uncle would laugh 
and nod to his w'ifo, -who' was a Frenchw'oman by birth. “ The French 
hammered away at our stones in famous style!, They hammered the 
Simplon road through the rocks—such a road that 1 can now say to a 
child of three years, ‘ Go to Italy, only keep to the high road^’ and the 
child vrill arrive safely in Italy if it does not stray from the road.” 

And then uncle would sing a French song, and cry “ Hurrah! ” and 
“ Long live Napoleon Bonaparte 1 ” 

Here Budy for the first time heard them tell of France and Lyons, 
the great town on the Bhoue, where his uncle had been. 

Not many years were to elapse before Budy should an expert 

chamois hunter; his uncle said he had the stuff |brit in him, and 
accordingly taught him to handle a rifle, to take aim, and shoot; and in 
the hunting season lie took the lad with him iuto the mountains and let 
him drink the warm blood of the chamois, which cures tlie huntsman ol 
giddiness; he also taught him to judge of the various times when the 
avalanches would roll down the mountains, at noon or at evenkig, 
according as the sunbeams bad shone upon the place ; he taught him 
to notice the wa^ the chamois sprang, that Bud^ might learn to come 
down finnly on his feet; and tola him that where the rocky cleft gave 

vv a 
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no support for the foot, s man must cling bj his elbows, hips, and legs, 
and tfmt even the neck could be used as a support in case of need. Toe 
chamois were clever, he said—they sent but scouts; but the hunter 
should be more clever still, keep out of the line of scent, and lead them 
astray ; and one day when Rudy was out hunting with imde, the latter 
hung his coot and Hat on the alpenstock, and the chamois took the coat 
for a man. 

The rocky path was narrow; it 'was, properly speaking, not a path at 
all, but merely a narrow' shelf beside the yawning abyss. The snow 
that lay here was half thawed, the stone crumbled beneara the tread, and 
therefore uncle laid himself do'ivn and crept forward. Every fragment 
that crumbled aw'ay from the rock fell down, jumping and rolling from 
one ledge of rock to another until it was lost to sight in the darkness 
below. About a hundred paces behind his uncle stood Rudy, on a firm 
projecting point of rock; and from this station he saw a great “ lamb’s 
vulture ” circling in the air and hovering over uncle, whom it evidently 
intended to hurl into the abyss with a blow of its -wings, that it might 
make a prey of him. Uncle’s whole attention was absorbed by the 
chamois which was to he seen, with its young one, on the other side of 
the cleft. Rudy kept his eyes firmly fixed upon the bird. He knew 
what the vulture intended to do, and accordingly stood with his rifle 
ready to fire ; when suddenly the chamois leaped up; uncle fired, and 
the creature fell pierced by the deadly bullet; but the young one sprang 
away as if it hod been accustomed all its life to nee from danger. 
Startled by the sound of the rifle, the ^at bird soared away in another 
direction, and uncle knew nothing of the danger in which he had stood 
until Rudy informed him of it. 

As'they were returning homeward, in the best spirits, uncle whistling 
one of the songs of his youth, they suddenly heard a peculiar noise not 
far from them; they looked around, and yonder, on the declivity of the 
mountain, the snowy covering suddenly rose, and began to heave up and 
down, -like a piece of linen stretched on a field when the wind passes 
beneath it. Ine snow waves, which had been smooth and hard as marble 
slabs, now broke to pieces, and the roar of waters sounded like rumbling 
thunder. An avalanche was falling, hot over Rudy and unde, hut near 
where they stood, not at all far from them, 

“ Hold last, Rudy ! ” cried uncle, “ hold fast with all vour strength.” 

And BudV clung to the trunk of the nearest tree. , tlncle clambered 
up above him^^d the avalanche rolled past, maiw feet from them; but 
the concussion 6%the air, the stormy wings of the avalanche, broke 
trees and shruln all around as if they had been frail reeds, and scattmwd 
the fragments headlong down. . Rn^ lay crouched upon the earthy the 
trunk of the tree to which he clung -was split through, and the crown 
hurled far aWsy; and there among the broken branches lay unde, with 
.his head shattered: his hand was still warm, but his face could no longnr 
be recognized. Rudy stood by him pale and trembling; it was the &st 
fright of his life—the first time be ^t a shudder run through him. 

Uate at night he brought the sorrowful news into his home^ which was 
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now a House of mownins. The wife could find no words, no tears for 
Her grief; at last, wHe 9 we corpse was brought home, her sorrow found 
utterance. The poor cretin crept into his bed, and was not seen during 
the whole of the next day; but at last, towards evening, he stole up to 
Budy. 

“ Write a letter for me,” he said. “ Saperli can’t write, but Saperli 
can carry the letter to the post.” 

“ A letter from you ? ” asked Budy. “ And to whom ? ” 

“ To the Lord.” 

“ To wham do vou say ? ” 

And the simpleton, us they called the cretin^ looked at Budy with a 
moving glance, folded his hands, and said solemnly and slowly, / 

“ To the Saviour! Saperli will send Him a. letter, and beg that 
Saperli may lie dead, and not the man in the house here.” 

Budy pressed his hand, and said, 

“ The letter would not arrive, and it cannot restore him to us.” 

But it was very difficult to make poor Saperli believe that this was 
impossible. 

**Now thou art the prop of this house,” said the widow; and Budy 
became, in very truth, the stay of his home. 

* 

IV. 

Babctte. 

Who is the best marksman in the Canton of Wallis ? The chamois 
knew well enough, and said to each other, “ Beware of Budy.” Who 
is the handsomest marksman ? “ Why, Rudy,” said the girls; but they 
did not add, “ Beware of Budy.” Nor did even the grave mothers pro¬ 
nounce such a warning, for Budy nodded at them just as kindly as at 
the young maidens. How quick and meriy he was! His cheeks were 
browned, his teeth regular and white, and his eyes black andfshinuig; 
he was a handsome lad, and only twenty years old. The icy water could 
not harm him when he swam; he could tiun-and twist in the water like 
a fish, and climb better than any man in the mountains; he could cling 
like a snail to the rocky ledge, for he had good sinews and muscles of 
his own; and he showed that in his power of jumpingj^ art he had 
learned first from the Cat and afterwards from the goakv Budy was the 
safest guide to whom any man could trust himself, and nriighf have 
amassed a fortune ia that calling ; his lincle had also taught him the 
craft of tub-making; but he ^d not take to that occupation, preferring 
chamois hunting, which also brought in money. Budy was wnat might 
be cidled a ^od match, if he did not look higW than his station. And 
he was su^ a dancer, that the girls dreamed of him, and indeed more 
than one of them the thought of him mt(|her waking hours. 

' kissed me once at the ^mce! ” said the 8ctM>olmaster*8 daughter 
Annette to W dearest girlfriend; hut she should not have said that, 
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even to her dearest friend. A secret of that kind.is hard to keep—-it is 
like sand in a sieve, sure to run out; and soon it was known that Kudy, 
honest lad though he was, kissed his partner in the dance; and yet he 
had not kissed the one whom be would have liked best of all to kiss. 

“ Yes,” said an old hunter, “ he has kissed Annette. He has begun 
with A, and will kiss his way through the whole alphabet.” 

A kiss at the dance was all that the busy tongues could say against 
him until now: he had certainly kissed Annette, but she was not the 
beloved one of his heart. 

Down in the valley near Bex, among the great w'alnut trees, by a little 
brawling mountain stream, lived the rich miller. The dw'clliug-houso was 
a great building, three storeys high, w ith little towers, roofed with planks 
and covered with plates of inetai that shone in the sunlight and in the 
moonlight; the princi])al tower was surmounted by a weather-vane, a 
flashing arrow that had pierced an a])ple—an emblem of Tell’s famous feat. 
The mill looked pleasant and comfortable, and could be easily draw'n 
and described; but the miller’s daughter could ncitlier bo druwm nor 
described,—so, at least, Rudy would have said ; and yet she was por¬ 
trayed in his lieart, where her eyes gleamed so brightly that they had 
liglited u]) a fire. Tliis had hurst out quite suddenly, as other fires 
break forth ; and the strangest circumstance of all was, that the miller’s 
daughter, pretty Babette,* had no idea of the conquest she had made, 
for she and Rudy had never exchanged a word together. 

The miller was rich, and this wealth* of his made Babette verv diffi- 
cult to get at, as if site had been high up in a tree. Bui nothing is so 
high that it may. not bo ri*aclu‘(l if a man will but climb; and he will 
not fall, if he is not afraid of falling. That was a lesson Rudy' had 
brought from his first home. 

Now it happened that on one occasion Rudy had some business to do 
in Bex. It was quite a journey thither, for in those days the railway 
had not yet been completed. From the Rhone glacier, along the foot of the 
Simplon, away among many eluanging mountain heights, the proud valley 
of Wallio extends, wdth its miglity river the Rhone, which often over¬ 
flows its banks and rushes acro.s8 the fitdds and high roads, carrying 
destruction with it. Between the little towns of Sion and St. Maurice 
the valley makes a bend, like an elbmv, and becomes so narrow behind 
St. Maurice that it only aflbrds room for the bed of the river and a narrow 
road. An oidL^ower here stands as a sentinel at the boundary of the 
CAnton of WailKT which ends here. ITie tower looks across over the stone 
bridge at the toll-house on the opposite side. There commences the 
Canton of Waadt, and at a little distance is the first town of that Can¬ 
ton, Box, At every step the signs of fertility and plenty increase, and 
the traveller seems to journeying through a garden of w'alnut trees 
and chestnuts; here and there cypresses appear, and blooming pome¬ 
granates ; and the climate has the southern warmth of Italy. 

Rudy duly arrived |n Bex, and concluded his business there; thmi he 
took a turn in the town; but not even a milleris lad, much less Babette, 
t did he see there. That was not aa it shonld be. 
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Evening came on; the air was full of tlio fragrance of tlie wild tliyme 
and of the blooming lime trees; a gleaming bluish veil seemed to harig 
over fhe green mountains; far around reigned a silence—not the silence 
of sleep or of death, but a stillness as if all nature held its breath, as 
if it were waiting to have its picture photograjihcd upon tlie bljuj sky. 
Here and there among the trees on the greem meadows stood long 
poles, supporting the telegraphic wires that had been drawn through 
the quiet valley; against one of these leaned an so motionless 

that it might have been taken for the trunk of'a tre*b; but it was Budjr, 
who stood as quiet and motionless as all nature around him. lie did 
not sleep, nor was he dead by any means; but just as the records of 
great events sometimes fly along the telegraph—messages of vital im¬ 
portance to those whom they concern, while the wire gives no sign, by 
sound or movement, of what is passing over it—so there was passing 
through the mind of Hudy a thought which was to be the happiness o£ 
his whole life and his one adisorbing idea froiq iliat moment. His eyes 
were fixed on one point—on a light that gleamed out among the trees 
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from the chamber of the miller where Babette dwelt. So motionlees 
did Eudy stand here, one might have thojaght he was taking aim at a 
chamois, a creature -which sometimes stands as if carved out of the rock, 
till suddenly,, if a atone should roll down, it springs awav in a headlong 
career. And something of this kind happened to Buoy—suddenly a 
thought rolled into his mind. 

“ Never felter! ” ho cried. “ Pay a visit to the mill, say good evening 
to the miller and good evening to Babette. He does upt fall down who 
is not afraid of falling. Babette must see me, sooner or later, if 1 am 
to be her husband.” 

And Budy laughed, for he was of good courage, and he strode away 
towards the mill. He knew what he wanted; he wanted to have little 
JBab^to. 

The river, with its yellowish bed, foamed along, and the willows and 
lime trees hung over the hurrying waters; Budy strode along the path 
towards the miUer’s house. But, as the cliildren’s song has it: 

” Nobody was at home to greet him, 

Ouiy the house cat came to meet him.” 

V 

The house cat stood on the step and said “ Miaw,” and arched her 
back; but Budy paid no attention to this address. lie knocked hut 
no one heard him, no one o{>e«ied the door to him. ” Miaw! ” said the 
cat. If Budy had been still a child, he would have understood her 
language, and have known that the cat was saying,. “ There *b nobody at 
borne here! ” but being a grown man, he must fain go over to the mill 
to make inquiries, and there he heard the news that the miller had 
gone far away to Interlaken, and Babette w'ith him : a great shooting 
match was to come off* there; it would begin to-morrow, and last a full 
week, and people from all the Glerman Cantons were to be present at it. 

Poor Budy! ho might be said to have chosen an unlucky day for his 
visit to Bex, and now he might go home. He turned about accordingly, 
and marched over 8t. Maurice and Sion towards his own valley and the 
mountains of his home; but he was not discouraged. When the son 
rose next luorning his good humour already stood high, for it had 
never set. 

** Babette is at Interlaken, many days’ journey from here,” he said to* 
himself. ” It is a long way thither if a man travels along the broad 
high road, but it is not so far if one takes the short cut across the 
mountains, an(H]|| chamois hunter’s path is straight forward. I’ve been 
that way already ■'yonder is my early home, where I lived as a child in 
grandfather’s house, and there’s a shooting match at Interlaken. I’ll 
be there too, and be the best shot; and I’ll be with Babettd too, when 
once I have made her acquaintance.” v 

With a light knapsack containing his Sunday clothes on his back^ 
and his gun and hunting bag across his shoulder, Budy mounted 
hill by ti^ short cut, which was, nevertheless, tolerably long; but the 
{dionting match had onl|r begun that day, and was to last a week or 
more; anu chey lud told him that the and Babette would pass 
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tlie whole time with their fnends at loterlakmi. Budy marched aorosa 
the Gemmi, intending to descend at Grindelwald. 

Fresh and merry, he walked on in the strengthening light mountain 
air. The valley sank deeper and deeper behind him, and his horison 
became more and more extended; here a snowy peak appeared, and there 
another, and presently the whole gleaming white chain of the Alps 
could be seen. Body knew every peak, and be made straight tow^ds 
the Schreduhom, that raised its white-powdered, stony fingers up into 
the blue air. 

At last' he had crossed the ridge. The grassy pastures bent down to¬ 
wards the valley of his old home. Tho air was light and his spirits were 
light. Mountain and valley bloomed fair with verdure and with flowers, 
and his heart was filled with the feeling of youth, that recks nAt of 
coming age or of death. To live, to conquer, to enjoy, free as a bird!— 
and light as a bird he felt. And the swaliowB'’ flew past him, and sang, as 
they had sang in his childhood, “ We and you! wo and you! ’* and all 
seemed joy and rapid motion. 

Below lay the summer-green meadow, studded with brown wooden 
houses, with the Lutj^ine rushing and humming among them. He saw 
the glacier with the grass-green borders and the clouded snow; looked 
into the deep crevasses, and beheld the upper and the lower 'glacier. 
The church bells sounded across to him, as if they were ringing to wel¬ 
come him into the valh'y of home; and his heart beat stronger, and 
swelled so, that for a moment Bubette entirely disappeared, so large did 
his heart become, and so full of recollections. 

He went along again, up on the mountain where he had stood as a 
child with other littlec children, offering carved houses for sale. There 
among the pine trees stood the bouse of his maternal grandfather; but 
strangers inhabited it now. Children came running along the road 
towards him to sell their wares, and one of them ofl'ered him an Alpine 
rose, which Budy looked upon as a good omen; and he bought the rose, 
thinking of Babette. Soon he had crossed thi^ bridge where the two 
branches of the Lutchine join ; the woods became thicker here and the 
walnut trees gave a friendly shade. Now he saw the waving flags, the 
flags with the white cross in a red field, the national emblem of the 
Switzer and the Bane, and Interlaken lay before him. 

This was certainly a toum without equal, according to Budy's estimate. 
It was a little Swiss town in its Sunday dress. It did not look like 
other places, a heavy mass of stone houses, dismal anc^'rOtentious; no, 
here the wooden houses looked as if they bad run d<ir4n. into the valley 
from the hills, and placed themselves in a row beside the clear river that 
nm 80 gaily by; tiiey were a little out of order, but nevertheless they 
formed a kind of strict; and the prettiest of all the stilts was one that 
had grown up since Budy had Men here in his boyish days; and it 
look^ to him as if it had been built of all the natty little houses bis 
grandfather had carved, and which used to be kept in the cupboard of 
the old house. A whede ropr of such houses stlemed to have grown up 
fa»e like Btnmg chestnut, tirees; each of them was called an hotel, and 
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had carved work on the windows and doors, and a projecting roof, 
prettily and tastefully built, and in front of each was a garden separating 
It from the broad macadamizerl road. The houses only stood on one 
side of the road, so tliat they did nut hide the fresh greon pastures, in 
which the cows were walking about with bells round their necks like 
those which sound upon the lofty Alps. The pasture was surrounded by 
high mountains, which seemed to have stepped aside in the middle, so 
that the sparkling snow-covered mountain, the ** Jungfrau,” the most 
beautiful of all the Swiss ])oakB, could be plainly seen. 

What a number of richly dressed ladies and gentlemen from foreign 
lands! w’hat a crowd of people from the various Cantons! Every marks- 
■ man wore his number displayed in a wreath round his hat. There w^as 
mudie and singing, barrel organa and trumpets, bnsileand noi.ae. Houses 
and bridges were adorned with verses and emblems; flags and banners 
were waving; the rifles cracked merrily now and again; and in Rudy’s 
ears the sound of the shots was the sweetest music; and in the bustle 
and tumult he had quite forgotten Babctte, for whose sake ho had come. 

And now the marksmen went crowding to shoot at tlio target. Rudy 
soon took up his station among them, and proved||)o be the most skilful 
and the most fortunate of all—each time his bullet struck the black 
spot in the centre of the tai'got. 

“ Who may that stranger, ^ hat young marksman be ? ” asked many of • 
the bvstanders. He speaks the French they talk in the Canton of 
Wallis.” 

“ He can also make himself well understood in our German,” said 
others. 

“ They say he lived as a child in the neighbourhood of Grindelwald,” 
observed ono of the marksmen. 

And he was full of life, this stranger youth. His eyes gleamed, and 
his glance and his arm were sure, and that is why he hit the mark so 
well. Fortune gives courage, but Rudj- had courage enough of his own. 
He had soon assembled a circle of friends round liiin; wdio paid him 
honour, and showed respect for him; and Babette was quite foi^otten 
for the nfoment. Then suddenly a heavy hand clapped him on the 
shoulder, and a deep voice addressed him in the Frencli tongue: 

" You ’re from the Canton of Wallis ? ” 

Rudy turned round, and saw a red good-luimoured face, belonging to 
a portly person. The speaker was the rich miller of Bex; and his broad 
body aimost ^elmsed the pretty delicate Babette, who, however, soon 
peeped forth firmh*-behind him with her bright dark eyes. It pleased 
the rich miller that a marksman from his Canton should havo shot best, 
and have won respect from all present. Well, Rudy was certainly a 
fortunate youth, for the object for whose sake he had come, but whpm 
he had forgotten after his arrival, now came to seek him out. 

When fellow-cduntrymen meet at a long distance from home, they are 
certain to converse and to make acquaintance with one another. By 
virtue of his good shoodngRudy had become the fimt at the marksmen^ 
meeting, just as tlie miller was the first at home in Bex on tire strength 
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of liis moner and of his good mill; and so the two men shook hands-, a 
thing they nad never done before; Babette also held out her baud 
frankly to Budv, who pressed it so warmly and gave her such an earnest 
look that she blushed crimson to the roots of her hair. 

The miller talked of the tong distance they had come, and of the many 
huge towns they had seen; according to his idea they had made quite a 
long journey of it, having travelled by railway, sleainboat, and diligence. 

“ 1 came the shortest way,” observed Iludy. “ I walked across the 
mountains. No road is so high but a man may get over it.” 

“And break bis neck,” quoth the mil tor, with a laugh. “You look 
just the fellow to break your neck somo of thosb days, so bold as you 
are, too.” , 

“ Oh, a man does not fall unless bethinks he shall fall,” observedTJudy. 

The relatives of the miller in Interlaken, at whose house ho and 
Babetti', vi ere staying, invited Kudy to visit them, for ho belonged to 
the same Canton as the rich miller. Q'hat was a good oflec for lludy. 
Fortune was favourable to him, as slie always is to him who seeks to wm 
by his ovrn energy, and remembers that “ Providence provides us W'ith 
nuts, but leaves us to cracjk them.” 

Kudy sat among the miller’s relatives like one of the family. A glass 
was emptied to the health of the best marksman, and Babette clinked 
her glass witli the rest, and Rudy returned thanks for the toast. 

Towards eveniug they all look a walk on the pi*ett.y road by thp pros¬ 
perous hotels under the old walnut trees, and so many people were 
there, and there was so much pushing, that Rudy was obliged to oder 
his arm to Babette. He declared he was very glad to have met people 
from Waadt, for Waadt and Wallis were good neighbour Cantons, lie 
expressed his joy so heartily, that Babette could not help giving him a 
grateful pressure of the hand. They walked on together as if they bad 
been old lriend8,and she talked and chattered away; and Rudy thought 
how charmingly she pointed out the ridiculous and absurd points in the 
costume and manners of the foreign ladies; not that she did it to make 

f ame of them, for they might be very good honourablQ people, as 
labette'welJ knew, for was not her own godmother one of these grand 
Bnglish ladies? Eighteen years ago, when Babette was christened, * 
this lady had been residing in Bex, and had 'given Babette the costly 
brooch the girl now wore on her neck. Twice the lady had written, and 
this year Babette bad expected to meet her and her tiyo daughters at 
Interlaken. “The daughters were old maids, nearl/^thirty years,old,” , 
added Babette ; but then she berself was only eighteen. 

The 8we0 bttle mouth never rested for a moment; and everything 
that Babette said sounded in Rudy’s ears like a matter of the utmost 
importance; and he, on his part, told all be bad to tell—how often he 
bad been at Bex, how well he knew the'mill, and bow often be had seen 
Babette, though she had probably never noticed him; and how, when he 
had lately called at the mill, full of thoughts that be could not express, 
she and her father bad been absent^-haa gone far away, but not so far 
that a man might not climb over the mil that made the way so long. 
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He said all that and a great deal more. He said hear fond he was dT 
her, and that he bad come hither on her account, and not for the aake 
of the marksmen’s meeting. * 

Babette was quite still while he said aU this; it seemed to her as if 
he valued her far too highly. " 

And as they wandered on, the sun sank down behind the Ugh rooky 
wall. The “Jungfrau” stood there in full beauty and spleifdour, sur¬ 
rounded by the green wreath of the forest-clad hills. Every oue-'Stood 
still to enjoy the glorious sight, and Budy and Babette rcgoiced in it 
too. 

“ It is nowhere more beautiful than here! ” said Babette, 

“ Nowhere! ” cried Budy, and he looked at Babette. “ To-morrow I 
must return home,” he said, after a silence of a few moments. 

“ Come and see us at Bex,” whispered Babette ; “ it will please my 
father.” 


V. 

On the Way Home, 

On, what a load Budy had 'to carry when he went homeward across 
the mountains on the following day! Yes, he had three silver goblets, 
two handsome rifles, and a Silver coffee-biggin. The coffee-big^ would 
be useful when he set up' housekeeping. But that was not all he had to 
carry: he bore something mightier and weightier, or rather it bore him, 
carrying him homewards across the high mountains. The weather was 
rough, grey, rainy, and heavy; the clouds floated down upon the moun¬ 
tain heights like funereal crape, concealing the sparkling summits. From 
the woodland vidleys the last strokes of the axe sounded upward, and 
down the declivities of the mountains rolled tranks of trees, which 
looked like thin sticks from above, but were in reality thick enough to 
serve as masts for the largest ships. The Lutchine mamed along with 
its monotonous song, the wind whistled, the clouds sailed onward. Then 
. suddenly a young girl appeared walking beside Budy: he had not noticed 
her till now that she was quite close to him. She wanted, like himseli^ 
to cross the mountain, maiden’s eyes had a peculiar power: you 
were obliged to look at them, and they were strange to behold, dear as 
glass, and deep^di;^, unfathomably deep. 

“ Have you a sweetheart P” asked Bpdy, for his thoughts all ran on 
that subject. 

“ 1 have none,” replied the girl, with a laugh; but she did not seem 
to be speaking a true word. “ Don’t let us make a circuit,” she said. 
“ We must keep more to the left, then the way will be shorter.” 

“ Ye^ and we shall fall into an ice deft,” said Budy. “ You want 
be a guide, and you don’t know the way better than thatl” 

“ 1 know the way well^’ the girl replied, “and my thoughia are not 
’ ^imdeiing. Yours are down in the valL^, but .up here one ought to 



THE TEMPTATIOS. 


tV»iT*lr of tlie Ice Maiden: she does not love tlie human race—-ao people 
Bay.” 

** I *m not afraid of her,” cried Rudy. ” She was obliged to give me 
up when I was still a child, and I shaU not give myself up^ to her now 
that 1 am older/’ 

And the darkness increased, the rain fell, and the snow came, and . 
dazzled and gleamed. 

“ Reach me your hand,” smd the girl to Rudy; “ I will help you to 
dimb.” 

And he felt the touch of her fingers icy cold upon^im. 

Tim help me!” cried Rudy. I don’t wont a" woman’s help yet to 

show me how to dimb.” 

And he went on faster, away fiom her. The driving snow closed 
round him like a mantle, the wmd whistled, and behind him he heard 
the girl langhmg and singing in a strange way. He felt sure sne was a 
phantom in the service of the Ice Maiden. Rudy had heard tell of such 
apparitions when he passed the night on the mountains in hw boyish 
days, during hia Journey from faia grandfather s house. 

^e anoW'^fidl abated, and the cmud was now below him. He looked 
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back} but nobody was to be seen; but he could hear a arnging and whoop* 
ing that did not seem to proceed from a human voice. 

W hen liudy at last reached the highest mountain [tlateaUj whence the 
path led downward into the Khoue valley, he saw in the direction of 
Chamouny, in a strip of pure blue sky, two bright stars which glittered 
and twinkled; and he thought of Bahette, of himself, and of his good 
fortune, and the reflection made him quite warm. 


VT. 

The Vidt to the Mill. 

4 

a 

“ WiiAT magnificent things you have brought homo!” exclaimed the 
old aunt; and her strange eagle’s eyes flasiicd, and her thin neck waved 
to and fro faster than ever in strahgo contortions. “ You have luck, 
liudy! I must kiss you, my darling boy! ” 

And Hudy allowed himself to be kissed, but with an expression in his 
face which told that he submitted to it os a neccBsory evil, a little do¬ 
mestic infliction. 

“ How handsome you are, lludy !” said the old woman, admiringly. 

“ Don’t put nonsense into ray head,” replied Itudy, with a laugh ; but 
still he was pleased to hear her say it. 

“ J repeat it,” she cried. “ Good luck attends upon you!” 

“ Porhaps you are riglit,” ho observod; aud he thought of Babetto. 

Never had he felt suifh a lougiug to go down into the deep valley. 

“ They must have returned," he said to himself. “ It is two days 
beyond the time when they were to have been back. 1 must go to 
Be.v.” 

Accordingly Budy journej’cd to Bex, and the people of the mill were 
at home, lie was well received, and the people at Interlaken had sent 
a kind messt^^e of remembrance to him. Bahette did not say much: 
she had grown verv silent, but her eyes spoke eloquently, and that was 
quite enQU{|h for lludy. It seemed as if the miller, who was accustomed 
to lead the conversation, and w ho always expected his hearers to laugh 
at his ideas and jokes because he was the rich miller, it seemed as if be 
would never tire of hearing liudy’s hunting adventures; and Budy 
spoke of the dangers and dilHculties the chamois hunters have to en¬ 
counter on tho'hijA mountains, how they have to cling, how they have 
to clamber over th^frail ledges of snow, that are, as it were, glued to 
the mountain-side by frost aud cold, and to clamber across the bridges 
of snow that stretcii across itocky chasms. And the eyes of the bravfe 
Body flashed while he told of the banter’s life, of the cunning of the 
chamois and its perilous leaps, of the mighty whirlwind and the rusbing 
avalanches. He noticed clearly enough, that with every fresh narrative 
he enlisted the mUler more aud more in his favour; and the old man 
felt especially interested In what the young hunter told about the lamb's 
Ti|lture aud the royal eagle. 
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Among other eircumstances it wb» mentioned how, not far off, in the 
Canton of Wallis, there was an eagle's nest built very cleverly under a 
steep overhanging rock, and in the nest was an eaglet which could not 
be captured. An Englishman had a few days beibro offered lludy a 
hand-fuU of gold pieces if he would procure him the eaglet alive. 

But there is reason in all things,” said Rudy: ” that eaglet is not 
to be taken; it would be folly to make the attempt” 

And the wine flowed and conversation flowed; but the evening ap- 
pearc^d far too short for Rudy, although it was past midnight when he 
set out to go home after his first visit to the mill. 

The lights still gleamed for a short time through the windows of the 
mill am<*ng the green trees, and the Parlour Cat came forth froiu the 
open loophole in the roof, and met the Kitclion Cat walking along the 
rain-spout. 

“ Do you know the news in the mill ? ” asked the Parlour Cut. “ There’s 
a secret betrothal going on in the house. Rather knows nothkig about 
it. Rudy and Babette were treading on each other’s paws under the 
table all the evening. They trod ujion me twice, but 1 would not mew 
for fear of exciting attention.” 

” / should have mowed,” said the Kitchen Cat. 

” Wliat will pass in the kitchen would never do for the parlour.” 
retorted the other Oat; “ but 1 *m curiouf to know what the miller will 
think about it when he hears of the nllair.” 

Yes, indeed, what would the millc'r say ? That, is what Rudy would 
have liked to know too; and, moreover, ho could not bear to remain 
long in suspense without knowing it. j\ccordingly, a few days after¬ 
wards, when the omnibus rattled across the Rliurio bridge between 
Wallis and Waadt, Rudy sat in tlie vehicle, in good spirits os usual, and 
already basking in the sunny prospect of the consent he hoped to gain 
that very evening. 

And w'heu the evening came, and the omnibus was making its way 
back, Rudy once more sat in it as a {)nssorigcr; Imt in the mill the Par¬ 
lour Oat had some important news to dispense. 

" Do yon know it, you there out of the kitdien ? The 'miller has 
been told all about it. There was a fine end to it all. Rudy <‘tin>c here 
towards evening, and he and Babelte had raucli to whisper and tell 
each other, standing in the passage outside the miller’s room. J was 
lying at their feet, out they nad neither eyes nor thoughts lor me. ‘ I 
shall go to your father without more ado,’ said Rudy; ‘ that ’« the honest 
W'ay to do it,’ ‘ Shall I go with you ?’ asked Babetfe; ‘ it will give’yon 
courage.* * I’ve courage enough,’ replied Rudy; ‘ but if you are present 
he must be kind, whether he Ifkes it or not.’ And they went in together. 
Rudy trod upon my tail most horribly, ife’s a very' awkward fellow, is 
Rudy. I called out, but neither be "nor 'Ra>)€‘tte hod ears to hear mo. 
They opened the door, and both went in, and I went on before them ; 
but I sprang up on the back of a chair, for I could not know where 
Budj would step. But it was the miller who stepped this time: ho 
Stepped out right welL And Rudy had to step out of the door on to 
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tlie mountam among the chamois; and he may take aim ht them now, 
may Audy, and not at our fiabette.** 

But what did they talk about ? What did they say ?'* asked the 
Kitchen Cat. 

“ What did they say ? Why, they said eve^thin^ that ^ple are 
me, and if theremiiK enuugu ALS, VMw ~ 

two.’ ‘ But she ’« perched too high for you,’ said the miller. ‘ She s 
perched on grist, on golden grist, as you very well know, and you can’t 
reach up to her.* ‘ Nothing is so high that a man can’t reach it, if he 
has the will,* said lludy, for he is a bold fellow. ‘ But you can’t reach 
tho pogloi, you said so yourself the other day, and Babette is higher 
than* that.’ ‘1 shall take both of them,’ exclaimed Rudy. ^I’ll give 
you Babette when you give me the young eagU?t alive,’ said the miller, 
and he laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. * But now I must 
thank yon for your visit. Cali again to-morrow, and you ’ll find no¬ 
body at home. Good bye to you, Rudy.’ And Babette said good bye 
too, as pitifully as a httle kitten that can’t see its mother yet. ‘ Your 
word is your bond,’ cried Rudy. ‘ Don’t cry, Babette: I ’ll bring you 
the eaglet! ’ ‘ You ’ll break your neck first, I hope,’ said the miller, 
* and then we shall be rid of your dangling here I ’ That’s what 1 call 
a capital kick! 

“ And now Rudy is gone, and Babette sits and weeps, hut the miller 
sings German songs that he has learned on his late journey. I don’t like 
to be down-hearted about it, for that can do no good! ” 

Well, after aR, there's some prospect ibr mm still,” observed the 
Kitchen Cat. 


vn. 


The Eagle's Eest. 

Doww from the rocky path sounded a fresh song, meny and strong, 
redolent of courage and good spirits; and the singer was Rudy, "ho 
came to seek his mend Yesinand. 

You must help me! We will have Nagli with us. 1 want to 
the eaglet ou^of the nest on the rock.” | 

** W ould ^you n(^ like to take the black spots out of the moon first ? ” j 
tepfied Yesinand. ” That would be just as essy. Yon seem to be in a/ 
TiP*‘ITi *HiI1H ** 

^ Certainly I ani, for I hope to he_i] |yried aocm . But let na ^eak 
seriously, and I will tell you what it is atl about.” 

And soon Yesinand and Nagli knew what Rudy wanted. 

” You ’re a headstrong fellow,” they said. ” It can’t be done: yon will 
break yonr neck over iV’ 

" A man does nokfali who’s not afraid oS fiillkw.!’ Rudf nersiated. 
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form of the .eagle aroae from the nest. A shot rang sharply out, for a 
moment the outstretched wings continued to move, and tneu the bird 
sank slowly down, and it Hceined with its outstretched wings to fill up 
the chasm, and threatened to bear down the hunters in its fall. Then 
the eagle sank down into the abyss, breaking off twigs of trees and bushes 
in its descent. 

And now the hunters began operations. Three of the longest ladders 
were bound together—those would reach high enough; they were reared 
on end on the last firm foothold on the margin of the abyss; but they 
did not reach far enough ; and higher up, where the nest lay concealed 
under the sholier of the projecting crag, the rock was as smooth as a 
wall. After a short council the men determined that two ladders should 
be tied, together and let down from above into the cleft, and that these 
should he attached to the three that bad been fastened together below. 
With great labour the two ladders were dragged up and the rope made 
fast above; then the ladders were passed over the margin of the project* 
ing rock, so that they hung dangling above the ab 3 ' 88 . Itudy had already 
takon his place on the lowest step. It was an icy-cold morning; misty 
douds were rising from the dark chasm. Kudy sat as a fly sits on a 
waving wheat-straw which some nest-building bird has deposited on the 
edge of a factory chimney; only the fly can spread its wrings and escape 
if the wheat-straw gives way, while Hudy bad nothing for it,, in such a 
case, but to break bis neck. The wind whistled about him, and below 
in tho abyss thundered the waters from the melting glacier, the palace 
of the Ice Maiden. 

!Now he imparted a swaying motion to the' ladders, just as a wider 
sways itself to and fro, when, banging at the end of its thi'cad, it inshes 
to seize upon im object; and when Jtudy for the fourth time touched 
the top ot the ladder, the highest of the three that had been bound 
toother, he seized it and held it firmly. Then he bound the other two 
ladders with a strong hand to the first three, so that they reached up to 
the eagle’s nest; but they rattled and swayed os if they had loose hin|;eB. 

The five long ladders thus bound together, and standing perpenmmi- 
larly against*the rocky wall, looked lUie a long swaying reed; and now 
oame the most dangerous part of the business. There was climbing to 
be done as the cat climbs; but Rudy had learned to climb, and it was 
the Cat who had taught him. He knew nothing of the Spirit of Giddi- 
nen who stood treading the air behind him, and streteWg out long 
arms towards Mm like the feders of a polypus. Kow he stood upon 
highest step of the topmost ladder, ana perceived that after all 
it was not high enough to let him look into tbo nest: he could only 
reach Dp into it with bis hsnd. He felt about to test the flinnness 
of the thick plaited branches that formed the lower part of the nest, 
wd when he had secured a thidi, steady piece, he swimg himself up by 
it from the ladder, and leaned apinst the branch, so.tlmt his head and 
shoulders were above the tevel of the nest. A sti^g stench of carrum 
strei^ed towards him,for^n the nest lay chamois, birds, and lambs, in a 
psipd state. The Spirit of Giddiness, that bad no power over bi% Mew 
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the poisonous vapour into his face, to make him sick and trouble his 
senses; and belosr, in the black yawning gulf, on the rushing waters, 
sat the Ice Maiden herself, with her long whitish-green hair, and stared 
at him with cold deathlike eyes. 

“ Now I shall catch you! ” she thought. 

In a corner of the nest he saw the young one, which was not yet 
fledged, sitting larce and stately. Budy fixed his eyes upon it, held 
himself last with ail the strength of one hand, while with ^e other he 
threw the noose over the young eagle. It was caught—caught alive! 
Its legs were entangled in the tough noose, and Budy threw the cord 
and 'tlie bird across bis shoulder, so that tlie creature hung some dis¬ 
tance beneath him, while he held fast by a rope they had lowered Mown 
to assist him, till his feet toiiclied the iopniost round of the ladder. 

Hold fast! Don’t fiuicy you ’re going to fall, and you won’t fall! ** I 
It was the old maxim, and he followed it; he held fast and climbed, was 
convinced that he should not fall, and accordingly he did not fall. 

And now a whoop resouiid(‘:d, strong and jubilant, and Budy stood, 
^afe and sound on the firm rock with tlm captured eaglet. ’ 


VIII. • 

What news the Parlour Cat had to tell. 

*• IIeue is what you wished for! ” said Budy, as he entered the house 
of the miller at Bex. 

He set down a gwiat basket on the ground, and lifted the cloth that 
covered it. Two yellow eyes bordeTcd with black stared forth; the^*^ 
seemed to shoot i^rth sparks, and gleamed burning and savage, as if 
they would bum and bite all they looked at. The short strong Ix^k was 
open, ready to snap, and the neck was red and eoD'ered with wattles. 

“ The young ea^e! ” cried the miller. 

Babette screamed aloud and started back, but she could not turn her 
eyes from Budy or from the e.agle. 

“ Tou ’re not to be frightened off,” observed the miller. 

“And you always keep your word,” answered Budy. “Every man 
has His own charac^.” 

“ But why did you not break your neck ? ” asked the miller. 

“Because I held fast,” replied Budy: “and I d(f that still. I Hold 
Babette fSmt! ** 

“ Fnrst see that you get her,” said the miller; and he laughed. But 
his laughter was a good sign, and Babette knew it. 

“ Vfe must have him out of the basket; his staring is enough to drive 
cme mad. But How did you contrive to get at him ? ” 

And Budy had to relate the ^venture, at wtich the miller opened 
hri eyw wideif and wider. 

* “ 'Wfth jour counge and good fortune you may gaiu a living toe three 
wives, ^ cried the mUiOT at laat. 


ZX.9 
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Thank yon! ” said Eiidy. 

''Still, you bavo not Bubettc yet,” continued the miller; and he 
tapped the young huntsman playfully on the shoulder. 

“ Do you know the latest nows from the mill ? ” the Parlour Cat 
inquired of the Kitchen Cat. ” Kiidy has brought us the eaglet, and is 
going to take Babetto away in exchange. They have kissed each other, 
and let the old man see it. That’s as good os a betrothal. The old man 
behaved quite politely; he drew in his claws, and took his nap, and let 
the two young ones sit together and purr. Tliey’ve so much to tell each 
other that they won’t liave dttne till Christmas.” 

And they had not done till Christmas. The wind tossed up the brown 
leaves^ the snow whirled through the valley and over the nigh moun* 
tains; the Ice IVIaiden sat in her proud castle, which increases in size 
during the winter; the rocky >valls were covered with a coating of ice, 
and icicles thick ns pine trunks and heavy as elephants hung down, 
whewi in the summer the mountain stream spread its misty veil; gar¬ 
lands of ice of whimsical forms hung sparkling on the snow-powdered 
lir trees. The Ice Maiden rode on the rushing wind over the deepest 
valleys. The snowy covering reached almost down to Bex, and the Ice 
Maiden came thither also, and saw lludy sitting in the mill: this winter 
he sat much more indoors thjn was his custom — he sat by Babette. 
The wedding was to be next summer; his ears often buzzed, his friends 
spoke so much about it. In the mill there was sunshine—the loveliest 
Alpine rose bloomed there, the chetTful smiling Babette, beautiful a.s 
the spring, the spring that makes all the birds sing of summer and of 
marriage feasts. 

“How those two are always sitting together—close together!” said 
the Parlour Cat. “ I’ve heard enouj^ of their mewing.” 


IX. 

• The Ice Maiden. 

Speino had unfolded its fresh green garland on the walnut and chest¬ 
nut trees extending from the bridge at St. IVIaurice to the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, along the Khone that rashes along with headlong speed 
from its source^beneath the green glacier, the ice palace where the Ice 
Maiden dwells, and whence me soars on the sharp wind up to the loftiest 
snow-field, there to rest upon her snowy couch: there she sat, aud gazed 
with far-seeing glance into the deep valleys, where the men ran busily 
to and fro, like ants on the stone that glitters in the sun. 

“ Ye spirit powers, as the Children of the Sun call you,” said the lee 
Maiden, “ ye are but worms. Let a snowball roll from the mountoiii, 
aud you and your houses and towns are crushed and swept,away! ” 

And higher she lifted Iher haughty head, and gazed out far and wide 
with deadly Hashing eyes. 

But from the volley there arose a rumbling sound. They wrere blast- 
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ing the rocks. Human work was going on. Bosds and tunnels for 
railways were being constructed. 

** They ’re playing like moles!” she said. “ They *re digging passages 
under tlie earth, and thence come these sounds like the firing of guns. 
When 1 remoTO one of my castles, it sounds louder than the thunder’s 
roar.” 

Out of the valley rose a smoke which moved forward like a fiuttering 
veil: it was the waving steam plume of the engine, which on the lately 
opened road dragged the train, the curling snol^e, each of whose joints 
is a carriage. Away it shot, swift as an arrow. 

“ They *re playing at being masters down yonder, the spirit powers,” 
said the Ice Maiden, ” but the power of the forces of nature is greater 
than theirs.” ,• 

And she laughed and sang till the valley echoed. 

** Yonder rolls an avalanche ! ” said the people. 

But the Children of the 8un sang louder still of human thought, 
the powerful agent that places barriers against the sea, and levels moun¬ 
tains, and fills up valleys—of human thought, that is master of the 
powers of nature. And at this time there marched across the snow- 
field where the Ice Maiden rules, a company of travellers. The men 
had bound themselves to ono another w'ith ropes, that they might, as it 
were, form a heavier body here on tljc^ slippery surface of ice on the 
margin of the deep chasms. 

“ insects that you are! ” cried the lee Maiden. “ You the rulers of 
the powers of nature! ” 

And she turned away from the company, and looked contemptuously 
down into the deep valley, where the lung train of carriages was rushing 
along. 

. “ There they sit, those thinkers! there they sit, in the power of the 
forces of nature! I sec them, all and each of them! One of them sits 
alone, proud as a King, and yonder they sit in a crowd. Half of them 
are asle^. And when the steam dragon stops, they alight and go their 
ways. The thoughts go abroad into the world.” 

And she laughed again. * 

“ There rolls another avalanche ! ” said the people in the valley. 

“ It will not reach us,” said two who sat behind the steam dragon. 
** Two hearts that beat like one,” as the song has it. These two were 
Babette and Budy; and the miller was with them too. 

1 go as baggage! ” he said. “ I am hero as a necessary appendage.” 

“ There those Iwo sit,” said the Ice Maiden. ffcMany a ebamow have 
I crushed, millions of Alpine roses have 1 broken to pieces, not even 
sparing the roots. I ’ll wipe them out, these thoughts—these spirit- 
powers.” 

And she laughed again. 

” There rolls another avalanche! ” said the people in the valley below. 
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X. 


Bdbette'a Godmother^ 

At Montrem, tlie first of the tovras Mrhioh with Churens, Femey, and 
Cdn form a garland round the north-eastern portion of the l^ke of 
Geneva, lived Habette’s godrnotlier, a highborn English lady, with her 
daughters and a young male relative. They had only lately arrived, 
but the miller had already waited upon them to tell them of Babette*s 
betrothal, and the story of Kudy and the eaglet, and of his visit to 
Interlaken—in short, tno whole story. And the visitors were much 
‘pleased to hear it, and showed themselves very friendly towards Eudy, 
Eabette, and the miller, who were all three urgently invited to come, 
and came accordingly. Babette was to see her godmother, and the lady 
to moke acf^uaintahce with Babette. 

By the little town of Villoneuve, at the extremity of the Lake of 
Goneva, lay the steam sliip which in its half-hour’s trip to Ferney stops 
just below Montreux. Tne coast hero has been sung by poets; here, 
under the walnut trees, by the deep bluish-green lake, sat Byron, and 
wrote his melodious verses of the prisoner in the gloomy rocky fortress 
of Chillon. Yonder, whore the weeping willows of Clarens are clearly 
mirrored in the water, Eousseau wandered, dreaming of Heloiae. The 
Bhone rolls onward among the lofty snow-clad mountains of Savoy: 
here, not far from its mouth, lies iu the lake a little island, so small, that 
seen from the coast it appears like a ship upon the waters. It is a rock 
which a lady, about a century ago, caused to be walled round with 
stone and coated with eiuih, wherein three acacia trees were planted, 
which now overshadow the wholo island. 

Babette was quite delighted with this spot, which seemed to her the 

J prettiest point of all their journey, and she declared that they must 
and there, for it must he charming there. But the steamer glided past, 
mid was moored, according to custom, at Fernoy. 

The little party wandered from here among the white sunny walls 
which surround the viaeyarda of Montreux, where the fig tree casts its 
shadow over the peasant’s huts and laurels and cypresses grow in the 
gardens. Half-way up the hUl was situated the hotel in which the 
English lady was staying. 

The reception was very hearty. The English lady was a very friendly 
lady, with a round smiling face: in her childhood her head must have 
been like one of Baphael’s angels; but she had an old angel’s head now, 
surrounded by eurls of silvery white. The daughters were taU, slender, 
good-looking, ladylike girls. The young cousin whom they had brought 
with them was dressed in white ftom head to foot. He had yellow habr, 
and enough of ydlow whisker to have been Shared among three or four 
gentlemen. He immediately showed the very greatest attention to 
Babette. 

Bichly bound volumes, music-books, and drawings lay stiwwn about 
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apon the lai^ table; the bfdconT door stood open, and the^ eonld look 
oat upon the beanti^ far-spreadiiig lake, whicn lay so shining and still 
that the mountains of Savoy, with their towns, forests, and snowy peaks, 
were most accurately reproduced on its surface. 

Budy, who was generuly frank, cheerful, and ready, felt very .uncom¬ 
fortable here, and he moved as if he were walking on peas spread over 
ft smooth Bur&ce. How long and wearisome the time seomod to Mm! 
He could have fancied Mmself on a treadmill! And now they even 
went out to walk together; that was just as slow and wearisome as the 
rest. Budy might have taken one step backward to every two he made 
forward, and yet have kept up with the others. They went down to 
ChiUon, the old gloomy castle on the rocky island, to see the instru¬ 
ments of torture, the deadly dungeons, the rusty chains fastened,to the 
walls, the stone benches on which men condemned to death had sat, the 
trap-door through which the unhappy wretches were hurled down to be 
impaled below upon tipped iron stakes in the water. They called it a 
pleasure to see all this. It was a place of execution tliat had been 
lifted by Byron’s song into the domain of poetiy. Budy only associated 
the prison feeling with it. He leaned against one of the great stone 
winaow-pancs, and looked out into the deep bluish-green water and 
over at the little island with the three acacias; thither he wished him¬ 
self transported, to be free from the whole chattering company. But 
Bahette was in unusually good spirits.* She declared she had enjoyed 
herself immensely, and told Budy she considered the young cousin a 
complete gentleman. 

“ A complete booby! ” cried Rudy. 

And it was the first time he had said anything she did not like. The 
Englishman had given her a little booic in remembrance of Chillon. It 
was Byron’s poem, “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” translated into French, 
so that Babette could read it. 

“ The book may be good,” said Budy, “ but I dgn’t like the combed 
and curled fellow who gave it you.” 

“He looked to me like a hour-sack without any hour,” said the 
miller; and he laughed at lus own joke. , 

Budy laughed too, and said that was just his own opinion. 


XI. 


Tfte Cousin. 

A TKW days after these events, when Budy went to pay a visit at the 
mill, he found the young Englishman there, and Babette was just about 
to offer her visitor some boiled trout, which she certainly must have 
decorated with parsley with her own hands, so tempting did they look, 
—ft thing that was not at all necessaiy. Whal did the EngluhiDan want 
beiftP And what bnamesi had Babette to treat him and pet him? 
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Bud 7 was jealons; and tlmt pleased Babette, for she' liked to become 
acquainted with all the points of his character, the weak os well as the 
strong. Xove was still only a game to her, and she played with Budy*8 
whole heart; yet he was, we must confess, her happiness, her whole lue, 
her constant thought, the best and most precious possession she had on 
earth; but, for all that, the darker his glance became, the more did her 
eyes laugh, and she w'ould have liked to kiss tho fair Bnglishman with 
the yellow beard, if her doing this would have made Budy wild and 
sent him raging away; for that would show how much he loved her. 
Now, this was not right of Babette; but sbe was only nineteen 3 'ear 8 
old. She did not think much, and least of all did she think that her 
conduct might be misinterpreted by the young Englishman into some- 
thinjDj vpry unworthy of the respectable affianced miller’s daughter. 

The inill stood just where the high road from Bex leads down under 
tho snow-covered mountain height, which in the language of the country 
is called “ Biablerets.” It was not for from a rushing mountain stream, 
whose waters were whitish-grey, like foaming soapsuds: it was not this 
stream that worked the mill; a smaller stream drove round the great 
wheel—one which fell from the rock some way beyond the main river, 
and whoso power and fall were increased by a stone dam, and by a long 
wooden trough, which carried it over the level of the great stream. 
This trough was so full that the water poured over its margin; this 
wooden maigin offered a narrow slippery path for those who chose to 
walk along it, that they might get to the mill by tho shortest cut; and 
to whom, of all people, should the idea of reaching the mill by this road 
occur, but to the young Englishman! Dressed in white, like a miller’s 
man, he climbed over at night, guided by the light that shone from 
Babette’s chamber window; but ne had not learned how to climb like 
Budy, and consequently was near upon falling headlong into tho stream 
below, but he escaped with a pair of wet coat-sleeves and soiled trousers; 
and thus, wet and .bespattered with mud, he came below Babette’s 
window. Here he dim bed into the old elm ti'ee, and began to imitate 
tho voice of the owl, the only bird whose cry he could manage. Babette 
heard the noise, and looked out of her window through the thin 
curtain; but when she saw the white form, and conjectured who it was, 
her heart beat with fear and with anger also. She put out. the light in 
a hurry, saw that aU the bolts of the windows were well secured, and 
then let him whoop and tu-whoo to his heart’s content. 

It would be dreadful if Budy were in the mill just now! But Budy 
was nof in the mill; no—what was worse still, he stood just under the 
elm tree. Pi^ntly there were loud and angry voices, and there mij^t 
be a fight there, and even murder. Babette opened tbe window in a 
flight, and called Budy by name, begging him to go, and declaring tihat 
she would not allow him to remain. 

“ You won’t allow me to remain f ” he shouted. " Then it *8 a planned 
thing! You expect good friends, better men than I! Eor sha^, Ba¬ 
bette!” i 

*' You are odious 1 ” oied Babette. *' I hate you! Oo, go! ” 




“I have not deserved this,** he saidf and went aw^, his face burning 
like fire, and hia heart burning as fiercely. 

Babette threw herself on her bed and wept. 

“ So deu'ly as I love yon, Budy! And that you should think evil of 
me 1 ” 

Then she broke out in anger: and that was good for her, for other- 

. ... T. . *J«1_ .1 
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Evil Powers. 

Rudy quitted Bex and took the way towards his home; he went up 
the mountain, into the iVeah cool air, where the snow lay on the ground, 
where the l<*c Maiden ruled. The leafy trees stood far below him and 
looked like field plants; the pines and bushes all looked tiny from here; 
the Alpine roses grew beside the snow, that lay in long patches like 
linen lying tq bleach. A blue gentian that stood by his path he crushed 
with a blow of his rifle-stock. 

Tligher up still two chamois came in view. Rudy’s eyes brightened 
and his thoughts took a new direction; but he was not near enough to 
be sure of his aim, so ho mounted higher, where nothing but scanty grass 
grew among the blocks of stone. The chamois were straying quietly 
along on the snow-field. He hastened his steps till the veil of clouds 
began to encompass him, and suddenly ho found himself in front of a 
steep wall of rock; and now the rain began to pour down. 

He felt a burning thirst, his head was hot, his limbs were cold. He 
took his hunting flask, but it was empty—he had not thought of filling 
it when he rushed out upon the mountains. Ho had never been ill in 
his life, but now he had warnings of such a condition, for he was weary, 
and had an inclination to lie down, a longing to go to sleep, though the 
rain was pourtug all around. He tried to collect his faculties, but all 
objects danced and trembled strangely before bis eyes. Then suddenly 
he beheld what he had never seen in that spot before—a new low-broweJl 
house, that loaned against the rock. At the door stood a young girl, 
and she almost appeared to him like the schoolmaster’s daughter Annette, 
whom bo had once kissed at the dance; but it was not Annette, though 
he felt certain he had seen this girl before; perhaps at Griudelwald on 
that evening when he returned from the marksmen’s feast at Interlaken. 

“ Whence do you come ? ” he asked. 

“ I am at home here. I am keeping my flock,” was the reply. 

“ Your flock I Where does it graze ? There is nothing here." 

** Much you know about what is hero,” retorted the girl, with a 
laugh. ** Behind us, lower down, is a glorious pasture: my goats graze 
there. 1 tend them carefully. Kot one of them do 1 lose, and what is 
ouce mine remains mine.” 

“ Ton are hold,said Rady. 

“And you too,” replied the girl. 

“ If you have any milk in the house, pray give me some to drink; 
I am insufferably thirsty.” 

“ 1 *ve something better than milk,” said the gml, “ and 1 wfll give 
^ou that. Yester^y some traveUers were here with thmv guide, who 
forgot a bottle of wine of a kind yqu have probably never tasted. Th^ 
will not come back tofjake it away, and 1 do not drink it» ther^oore you 
must drink it.” 
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And the girl brought the wine, and poured it into a wooden cup, 
udiich she gave to Buoy. 

“ That M good wine,*' said he. ** 1 've never tasted any so strong or 
80 fiery!” 

And bis eyes glistened, and a glowing, life-like feeling streamed through 
him, as if every care, eveiy pressure, had melted into air, and the fresh 
bubbling human nature stirred within him. 

** Why, this must be Annette !’* he cried. “ Give mo a kiss.” 

** Then give me the beautiful ring that you wear on your finger.” 

** My betrothal ring?” 

“ Yes, that very one,” said the jOTl. 

And again she poured wine in ^e cup, and she put it to his lips, and 
he drank. The joy of life streamed into his blood: the whole wQrld 
seemed to be his, and why should he mourn ? Everything is modd for 
us to enjoy, that it may make us happy. The stream of life is the stream 
of enjoyment, and to be carried along by it is happiness. He looked at 
the young girl — it was Annette, and yet not Annette; still less did it 
seem like the phantom, the goblin as be called it, which had met him at 
Grindelwald. The girl hero on the mountain looked fresh as the white 
snow, blooming as an Alpine rose, and swift-footed as a kid; but still 
she looked as much a mortal as Budy himself. And he looked in her 
wonderfully clear eyes, only for a moment he looked into them, and — 
who shall describe it ?—in that moment, lAicthcr it was the life of the 
spirit or death that filled him, he was borne upward, or else he sank into 
the deep and deadly ice deft, lower and lower. Ho saw the icy walls 
gleaming like blue-green glass, fathomless abysses yawned around, and 
the water dropped tinkling down like shining bells, clear as pearls, glow¬ 
ing with pale Mue flames. The Ice JMatden kissed him—a kiss w'hich 
sent a shudder from neck to brow; a cry of pain esc^ed from him; he 
tore himself away, staggered, and—it was night before his eyes; but 
soon he opened them again. Evil powers had been playing their sport 
with him. 

Vanished was the Alpine mrl, vanished the sheltering hut; the water 
poured down the naked ro^y wall, and snow lay all aroun]}. Budy 
trembled with cold: he was wet to the skin, and his ring was gone—the 
betrothal ring which Babette had given him. His rifle lay near him in 
the snow: he took it up and tned to fire it, but it missed. Damp 
clouds befvered like masses of snow over the abyss, and Giddiness was 
there, lying in wait for the powerless prey; and below, in the dwp abyw, 
there was a sound as if a block of stone were fallijig, crushing in ito , 
descent everything that tried to arrest its progress. 

But ifobette sat in the mill and wept. Budy had not been there for 
fix days — he who was wro^, and who ought to come and beg her par-, 
don, and whom she loved wi» her whole heart. 
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In the Mill, 

“What a strange thing it is •with those people!” said the Parlour 
Cat to the Kitch»;n Cat. “ They ’re parted now, Babetto and liudy. 
She’s weeping; mid he, X suppose, does not think any more about her.” 

“ I don’t like that,” said the Kitchen Cat. 

“ Nor do I,” observed the Parlour Cat; “ but I won’t take it to heart. 
Babette may betroth herself to the red-beard. But he has not been 
here cither since that night when he w'auted to climb on the roof.” 

!^vil powers sport ■with us and in ns: Budy had experienced that, and 
had thought much of it. What was all that which had happened to 
him and around him on the summit of the mountain ? Were they spirits 
he had seen, or had ho had a feverish vision ? Never until now had he 
suffered from fever or any other illness. But in judging Babette, he 
had looked into his own heart also. He had traced the wild whirlwind, 
the hot wind that had raged there. Would he be able to confess to 
Babette every thought bo had bad—thoughts that might become actions 
in the hour of temptation ? Ho had lost her ring, and through this 
loss she had won him again. Would sho be able to confess to him ? He 
felt as if his heart would burst when he thought of her. What a number 
of recollections arose within him! He saw her, as if she were standing 
bodily before him, laughing like a w’ayward child. Manjr a sweet word 
she had spoken out of the fulness of her heart now crept into his breast 
like a sunbeam, and soon there was nothing but'^ sunshine within him 
when he thought of Babette. 

Yes, she wmuld be able to confess to him, and sbe should do so. Ac¬ 
cordingly he went to the mill, and the confession began with a kiss, 
and ended in the fact that liudy was declared to be the sinner. His 
great fault had been that he had doubted Babette’s fidelity—it was quite 
wicked of him. Such distrust, such headlong auger, might bring sorrow 
upon them both. Yes, certainly they could; and accordingly Babette 
read him a short lecture, to her own great contentment, and with charm¬ 
ing grace. But in one point she agreed with Budy: the nephew of her 
godinother was a booby, and sbe wmuld bum the book he had given her, 
for she would not keep the slightest thing tha| reminded her of him. 

“ That ’a all past and gone,” said the Parlour Cat. “ Budy is here 
again, and they understand one another, and that’s the greatest happi¬ 
ness, they sav.” 

**1 heard from the rats last night,” observed the Kitchen Cat, “that 
the pireatest happiness was to eat t^low candles and to have plenty of 
rancid bacon. Now, whom is one to believe, the rats or the lovers f ” 

“ Neither,” said the Parlour Cat; “ that’s always the safest way.” 

The greatest happiness of Budy and Babette—the fiurest day, as they 
called it—^tho weddin^day, now approached rapidly. 

But the wedding was not to be celebrated at me churdi at Bex and in 
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the mill. Babette's godmother wished her godchild to he married from 
her house, and the seriice was to he read in the beautiful little church 
at Montreux. The miller insisted upon hanng his way in this matter. 
He alone knew what were the English lady’s intentions with respect to 
her godchild, and declared that the lady intended making such a wed- 
ding present, that they were bound to show some sense of obligation. 
The day was fixed. On the evening before it, thw were to travel to 
Yilleneuve, so that they might drive over early to Montreux, that the 
young English ladies might dress the bride. 

“ 1 suppose there will bo a wedding feast here in the bouse P ’* said the 
Parlour Cat: “ if not, I wouldn’t give a mew for the whole alEfair.” 

“ Of course there will be a feast here,” replied the Kitchen Gat. 
‘•Ducks and pigeons have been killed, and a whole buck is hanging 
against the wall. My mouth waters when I think of it. To>morrow 
the journey will begin.” 

Yes, to-morrow. And On this evening Budy and Babette sat’for the 
last time together in the mill as a betrothed pair. 

Without, the Alps were glowing, the evening bells sounded, and the 
•Daughters of the Sunbeams sang, ” Let that happen which is best.” 


XIV. 

Tlsiom of the Night. 

The sun had gone down and the clouds lowered among the high moun¬ 
tains in the Bhonc valley; the wind blew from the south—a wind from 
Africa was passing over the lofty Alps a whirlwind that lore the clouds 
asunder; and when it had passed all was still for a moment; the 
rent clouds hung in fantastic forms among the forest-clad mountains 
and over the harrying Bhone; they hung in shapes like that of the,sea 
monsters of the primeval world, like the roaring ^gles of the air, like 
the leaping frogs of the marshes; they came down towards thy rushing 
stream, sailing upon it, and yet suspended in air. The river carried 
down with it an uprooted pine tree, and bubbling eddies rushed on in 
front of the mass; they were Spirits of Griddiness, more than one of 
them, that whirled along over the foaming stream. The moon lit up the 
snow on the mountain-tops, the dark woods, and the wonderful white 
elouds—the nightly visions, the spirits of the powep of nature. The 
dwellers in tlm mountains saw them through the vtHadow-^panes sailing 
on in troops in fremt of the Ice Maiden, who came out of her glacier 
palace, and sat on the frail ship, the uprooted pine tree: she was carry¬ 
ing the glacier water down the river into the open sea. 

“ The wedding wests are coming! ” she said; and she sang the news 
to the air and to we water. 

Visions without, visions within. Babette was dreaming a wonderful 
• dreafti. 

It seemed to her as if she were mamed to Budy, and had been bis 
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wife for many years. He was absent, chamois hunting, but she was 
sitting at home in her dwelling, and the young Englishman, he with the 
yellow beard, was sitting by her. His eyes were so eloquent, his words 
had such magic power, that when he stretched out his hand to her, she w'as 
forced to follow him. They went away together from her home. On 
they went, ever downwards; and it seemed to Babette os though there 
lay on her heart a weight that grew heavier and heavier, and this weight 
was a sin against Heaven and a sin a^nst Budy. And suddenly she 
stood forsaken, and her dress was tom by the tboms, and her head hod 
turned grey; she looked upwards in her misery, and on the edge of the 
rock she caught sight of Budy; she stretched out her arms to him, but 
did not dare to call or to beseech him to help her; and, indeed, that 
would have availed her nothing, for soon she saw that it was not he, 
but only his hunting coat and his hat, hanging up on the alpenstock in 
the fashion adopted by tho hunters to deceive the chamois. And in her 
hopeless agony Babottc moaned out, 

“ Oh that I had died on ray wedding-day, the happiest day of my life! 
That would have been a mercy, a ^at happiness! Then aU would have 
happened for the best! the best mat could happen to me and to Budy; 
for no one knows what the future will bring! ” 

And in her Ood-forsakeiji despair she threw herself mto the abyss, 
and a string scorned to burst, ana a thunder-clap resounded through the 
mountains! 

Bahette awoke: the dream was past and effaced from her mind, but 
she knew that she had dreamed something terrible, and that it was about 
the young Englishman, whom she had not seen, whom she had not even 
thought of, for months past. Could he be in Montreux ? Should she 
see him at her wedding ? A light shade passed over her dehcate mouth 
and her eyebrows contracted to a frown, but soon there was a smile on 
her lips and beams of gladness shot from her eyes; for, without, the sun 
was shining brightly, and it was morning, and she was to he married to 
Budy. 

Budy v'as already in the sitting-room when she entered it, and now 
they started for Villoneuve. They were both supremely happy, and so 
was the miller likewise. He lauded, and his face betted with good- 
humour. A kind father he was, and an honest man. 

“ Now wo are the masters of the house I ” said the Parlour Cat. 


XV. 

Conclusion, 

It was not yet evening when the three happy people entered Tille- 
neuve, where they dined. Thereupon the miUer sat in the arm-chair, 
smoked his pipe, and look a short nap. The betrothed pair went aum 
in arm out of the town: they walked along the road, undmr the gree n - 
:iaiad rocks, beside the deep blue-grecm lakes grey walla and nesvy 
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towers of gloomy Chillen were mirrored in the clear flood; the little 
island of the three acacias lay still nearer to them, looking like a nose¬ 
gay in the lake. 

** It must be charming there! ’* said Babette. 

She felt the greatest desire to go there; and this wish might be im¬ 
mediately fulfilled, for by the shore lay a boat, and it was an easy matter 
to loosen the'rope by which it was fastened. Ko one was to be seen of 
whom permission could bo asked to use the little vessel, and so they 
borrowed the boot without ceremony, for Kudy was on expert rower. 



TITB LOVERS OR THE ZBLAHH. 

The oars cut like fins into the yielding water—the water that is so 
pliant and yet so strong—that has a back to bear burdens and a mouth 
to devour—that can smile, the very picture of mildness, and yet can 
terrify and crush. The water glistened in the wakosdf the boat, which 
in a few imnutes had carried the two over, to the island, where they 
stepped ashore. There was not more room on the spot than two persoiM 
wonld reouire for a dance. 

Budr danced round it twice or thrice with Babette; then they sat 
down, Wnd in hand, upon the bench under the drooping acuias, looked 
into each oth^^s eyes; and evmTthing glowed the radiancy of the 
setdog ran. The pine woods on the mountains were bathed in a lilac 
tint, &e that of the blooming heather; and where the trees ended and 
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the naked rock was shown, it glowed as if the stone had been transpa* 
rent; the clouds in the sky were like red fire, and the whole lake lay 
like a fresh blushing rose leaf. Gradually the shadows crept up the 
snow-covered mountains of Savoy, painting them blue-black; but the 
highest summit gleamed iiice red lava, and seemed to give a pictiixe from 
the early history of the mountains* formation, when these mass^ rose 
glowing from the depths of the earth and had not yet cooled. Body 
and Babette declared they had never yet beheld such a sunset in the 
Alps. Tlie snow-covered Gent du Midi was tipped with a radiance like 
that of the full moon when she first rises above the horizon. 

“ So much beauty! So much happiness! ” they both exclaimed. 

“ This earth has nothing more to give,” said Budy. “ An evening 
like this seems to comprise a whole life! How often have I felt my 
happiness as I feel it now, and have thought, ‘ If everything were to enli 
this moment, how happily 1 should have lived! How glorious is this 
world! ’ And then the day would end, and another began, and the new 
day seemed more beautiful to me than the last! How immeasurably 
good is God, Babette! ” 

“ I am happy from the very depth of my heart! ” she said. 

" This earth can ofier me nothing more,” said Budy. 

And the evening bells began to sound from the mountains of Savoy 
and from the Swiss hills, aVid in the w'cst rose the black Jura range, 
crowned with a wreath of gold, 

“May Heaven grant to thee what is happiest and best! ” murmured 
Babette. 

“ It will,” replied Budy. “ To-morrow I shall have it. To-morrow 
you will be mine entirely. My own sweet wife 1 ” 

“ The boat 1 ” exclaimed Babette, suddenly. 

The little skiff in which they were to return had broken loose and 
was drifting away from the island. 

“ I will bring it back,” said Budy. 

And he threw aside his coat, pulled off his boots, jumped into the 
lake, an4 swam with* powerful strokes towards the boat. 

Gold and deep was the clear blue-green ice water from the glaciefr of 
the mountain. Budy looked down iuto its depths—one glance—and itr 
seemed to him that he saw a golden ring,-rolling, shining, sparkling: 
he thought of his ring of betrothal — and the ring grew larger, and 
widened in^o a spariding circle into which the gleaming glacier shone; 
d^p abysses yawned around, aud the water-drops rang like the chiming 
<o{ toIIb, and glitibied with white flames. In a moment be beheld all 
this that it has taken many words to describe. Xoung hunters and 
^oung girls, men and women who had at different times sunk down 
into tiie crevasses among the glaciers, stood here living, \vitb smiling 
mouths, and d^p below thorn sounded the church hells of sunken cities. 
The congregation knelt beneath the church roof^ the oi^^an pipes were 
formed of great iciclef, and beneath all the lee Maiden sat on thtif cletf 
transparent ground. She raised herself towards Budy and kissed hid 
J'eet-; then a cold deatb-like numbness poured through his limbs, and an 
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electric sKock—^ico and fire mingled! There ia no difference to be felt 
between a sudden touch of these two. 

“ Mine! mine !*’ sounded around him and within him. *' 1 kissed thee 
when thou wert little, kissed thee on thy mouth. Now I kiss thy feet, 
and thou art mine olto^ther! ’* 

And he disappeared beneath the dear blue water. 

All was silent; the chime of the church bolls ceased, the last echoes 
died away with the last ruddy tints of the evening clouds. 

Thou art mine! ” sounded from the dejpths. “ Thou art mine! 
sounded from the heights, from the regions of the Infinite. 

Glorious! firom love to love—to fly from earth to heaven! 

A chord broke, a sound of mourning was heard; the icy kisg of 
Death conquered that which was to pass away; the prologue edded 
that the true drama of life might begin, and discord was blended into 
harmony. 

Do you call that a sorrowful story ? 

But poor Babette. Her anguish viras unspeakable. The boat drifted 
farther and farther away. No one on the mainland knew that the be* 
trothed pair had gone over to the little island. The sun went down 
and it became dark She stood alone, weeping—despairing. A storm 
came on: flash after flash lit up the Jura mountains, Switzerland and 
Savoy; flash upon flash on all sides, the rdUing thunder-clap mingling 
with dap for minutes together. The gleams of lightning were some¬ 
times bright as the sun, showing every separate vine as at noonday, 
and the next moment all would be shrouded in darkness. Tlie flashes 
were forked, ring-shaped, wavy; they darted into the lake and glittered 
on every side, v^le the rolling of the thunder was redoubled by the 
echo. On the mainland, people drew the boats high up on the shore; 
everything that had life hastened to get under shelter; and now the rain 
came curing down. 

can Body and Babette be in this tempest ?** said the miller. 

Babette sat with folded hands, her bead on her khees, speechless w'ith 
grief; she no longer moaned or wept. 

** In the deep waters ! ** was the one thought in her mind. lie is far 
down in the lakes as if under the glacier.’* 

And then arose in h^ the remembrance of what Budy had told con- 
cenoing the death of hu mother and his own rescue; how he bad been 
borne forth, like a corpse, from the depths of the glacier. . 

‘'The Ice Maiden has got him again!” ^ • 

And a flash of lightning glared like sunshine ofer the white snow. , 
Babette started up. The whole lake was at this moment like a shining 
and there stood the Ice Maiden, majestic, with a bluish-whito 
Iwht upon her, and at her feet lay Budy’s corpse, 

" Mine 1 ” she said. 

And again there was darkness all around, and the crash of falling 
waters. • 

“ How cruel! groaned Babette. “ Why must he die when the day 
of mtr hi^{d&ese was shout to dawn ? O Loi^ enlighten my tinder- 
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fitandin^! Send Tb^r light into mj heart! I understand not Thy 
ways. 1 grope in darkness, amid the behests of Thy power and Thy 
wisdom! ” 

And the light for which she prwed was given to her. A gleam of 
thought, a ray of light, her dream of the past night in its living reality, 
flashed through her. She remembered the words, the wish she bad 
uttered, concerning what would be “ the best ” for her and for JRudy. 

“ Woe is me! Was it the germ of sin within my heart ? Was ray 
dream a vision of a future life, whose strings must be snapped asunder 
that I might be saved ? Wretched that I am !’* ^ 

And she sat there in the dark night, lamenting.* Tlirough the thick 
darkness Kiidy’s w'orda seemed to sound, the lost vrords he had spoken 
on earth, “ The earth has nothing more to give me.! ” Thev had sounded 
in the fulness of joy ; they echoed now through the deptns of distress. 

'And years have flown by since that time. The lake smiles and its 
shores smile; the grape-vine is covered with swelling branches; steam 
boats with waving flags glide along; pleasure boats with full sails flit 
across the mirror of waters like white outterflies; the railway has been, 
opened past Chillon, and leads deep into the valley of the Hhone. At 
every station strangers alight, w'lih red-bound guide-books in their 
hands, and'ihey read of the sights they have come to see. They visit 
Chilian, and in the lake they h<mold the little island with three acacias, 
and in the book they read about the betrothed pair who, on an evening 
of the year 185C, sailed across thither, and of the death of the bride¬ 
groom, and how the despairing cries of the bride were not heard on the 
idjore till the next morning. 

But the guide-book has nothing to tell concerning the quiet life of 
Bhbette in her father’s bouse — not in the mill, for other people live 
now, but in the heaiitiful house near the station, from whose 
windows she on many an evening looks across over the chestnut trees 
towards the snowy mountains on which Kudy once wandered; in the 
evening she marks the Alpine glow—the Children of the Sun redine on 
the lofty‘mountains, and renew the song of the wanderer whose cloak 
the whirlwind onco tore away, taking the garment but not tbe man. ■ 

, There is a rosy gleam on the snow of the mountains, a rosy gleans in 
every heart in which dwcUs the thought, *‘God lets that happen which 
.. is best for us! ” But the cause is not always revealed to us, aa it waa 
revealed to Babette in her dream. 
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THE SWAN’S.NEST. 

Betweext the Baltic and the North Sea there lies an old 8wa^'s nest, 
wherein swans are bom and have been born that shall never die. 

In olden times a flock of swans flew over the Alps to the green plains 
around Milan, where it was delightful to dwell: this flight of swans men 
called thn Lomhards. 

Another flock, with shining plumage and honest eyes, soared south¬ 
ward to Byzantium; the swans established themselves there close by the 
Emperor’s throne, and spread their wings over him as shields to-protect 
him. They received the name of VarangMng. * 

On the coast of France there sounded a cry of fear, for the blood¬ 
stained swans that came from the North with fire under their vringi; 
and the people prayed, ’SHeaven deliver us from the wild ybrtlimm.** 
,.On the fresh sward of England stood the Danish swan by iho open 
sea shore, with tbe crown of three kingdoms on his heed; and he stretched 
but his golden sceptre over tbe land. The heathens on the Pomeranian 
coast bent the knee, and the Danish swans came with the banner «f t)^ 
Cross ei\^*'Vr|th the drawn sword. ^ ^ 

“ Th^wggi»4^e very old times," you say. 

In laiCSr days two mighty swans have been seen to fly from the nest. 
A Bghl shone far through the air, far over the lands of the earth; the 
swan, with the strong lifting of hia wings, scattered the twilight mists, 
and the stany sky was seen, and it was as if it came nearer to the earth. 
Thi^ was the swan S^eko Brahd. ^ 

** Tea, then," you say; " but in our own days ? ” 

We have semi swan after swan soar by in glorious flight. One let his 
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pinions glido over the stnngs of the golden harp, and it iraounded through 
tbe North: Norway’s mountains seemed to rise higher in the sunlight of 
former days; there was a rustling among the pine trees and the birches; 
the gods of the North, the heroes, and the noble women showed them¬ 
selves in the dark forest depths. I 

We have seen a swan beat with his wings upon the marble crag, so 
that'it burst, and the forms of beauty imprisoned in the stone stepped 
out to the sunny day, and men in the lands round about lilted up their 
beads to behold these mighty forma. 

We have seen a third swan spinning the thread of thought that is 
fastened from country to country round the world, so that the word may 
fly with lightning speed from land to land. 

And our Lord loves the old swan’s nest between the Baltic and the 
Northern Sea. And when the mighty birds come soaring through the 
air to destroy it, even the callow young stand round in a circle on 
the margin of the nest, and though their breasts may bo struck so that 
their blood flows, they bear it, and striko with their 'wings and their 
claws. 

Centuries will pass by, swans will fly forth from the nest, men will 
SCO them and hear them in the world, before it shall be said in spirit 
and in truth, “This is the lost swan—the last song from the swan's 
nest.” 


THE STONE OF THE WISE MEN. 

Fab away in the laud of India, far away towards the East, at the end 
of the world, stood the Tree of the Sun, a noble tree, such as we have 
never seen and shall probably never see. The crown stretched out 
several miles around; it was reollv an entire wood; each of its smallest 
brandbes formed, in its turn, a whole tree. Palms, beech trees, pines, 
plane trees,"and various other kinds grew here, which are found scattered 
m all other parts of the world: they shot out like small branches from 
the great boughs, and these large boughs with their windings and knots 
formed, as it were, “vaUeys and hills, clothed inth velvety green and 
covered with flowers. Everything was like a wide, bloommg meadow, 
or like the mdst charming garden. Here the birds from all quartexn 
of th& world assembled together—birds from the primeval forests of 
. America, the rose gardens of Damascus, from the deserts of Africa, in 
which the elephant and the lion boast of being the only rulers, llie 
Polar birds came flving hither, and of course tbe stork and the swallow 
were not absent; out the bir^ were not the only living beinn; the 
stag, the squirrel, the antelope, and a hundred other beaumul ana li|ht- 
footed animals were herq at home. The crown of the tree was a wide¬ 
spread fragrant garden, and in the midst of it, where the great boughs 
raised ^mselves into a green hill, there stood a castle of crystal, with 
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a view towards every quarter of Beaven. Each tower was reared in tho 
£9nn of a lily. Through the stem one could ascend, for within it vias a 
winding stair; one comd step out upon the loaves as upon balconies; 
and up in the calyx of the flower itselt' was the most beautiful, sparkling 
round hodl, above which no other roof rose but the blue firmament with 
sun and stars. 

Just as much splendour, though in another way, appeared below, in 
the wide hails of the castle. Here, on the walls, the whole world around 
was reflected. One saw everything that was done, so that there was no 
necessity of reading any papers, and indeed papers were not obtainable 
there. Everything was to be seen in living pictures, if one only wished 
to see it; for too much is still too much even for the wisest man ^ and 
this man dwelt here. His name is very difficult—you will not bd able 
to pronounce it, and therefore it may remain unmeutioned. He knew 
everything that a man on earth can know or can get to know; every 
invention which had already been or which was yet to be‘ made was 
knowm to him; but nothing more, for everything in the world has its 
limits. The wnae King Solomon was only half as wise os he, and yet 
he was very wise, and governed tho {mwers of. nature, and held sway 
over potent spirits: yes, Death itseli was obliged to give him every 
morning a list of those who were to dio during the day. But King 
Solomon himself was obliged to die too; tind this thought it was which 
often in the deepest manner employed the inquirer, the mighty lord in 
the castle on the Tree of the Sun. He also, however high he might 
tower above men in wisdom, must die one day. He knew that he and his 
children also must fade away like the leaves of the forest, and become 
dust. He saw the human race fade away like the leaves on ilie tree; 
saw new men come to fill their places; but the leaves that fell off 
never sprouted forth agmn—^they fidl to dust or were transformed into 
oth er p arts of plants. 

“ What happens to man,'* tho wise man asked himself, “ when the 
angel of death touches him ? What may deatii *be P Tho body is dis¬ 
solved. And the soul P Yes, what is the soul P whither dpth it go ? 
To eternal life, says the comforting voice of religion; but what is the 
transition ? where does one live, and how ? Above, in heaven, says tho 
pious man, thither we go. Thither P" repeated the wise man, and fixed 
his eyes upon the moon and the stars; ** up yonder P " 

But he saw, from the earthly ball, that above and bejpw were alike 
dumgiUg their position, according as one stood herq or there on the roll¬ 
ing globe; and even if he mounted as high as^ie lofth'st mounfains 
of earth rear their heads, to the air which wo below call clear and trans¬ 
parent— the pure heaven—a black darkness spread abroad like a cloth, 
and the sun had a coppery dow and sent forth no rays, and our earth 
1^ wrapped in an orange-coloured mist. How narrow were the limite 
of Ihe corporeal eye, and how little the eye of the soul could see!—how 
little did even the wisest know of that which ia the most important to 
us,dfl! 

in the Jku»t secret diamber of the castle lay the gr^teet treasure of 
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the earth: the Book of Truth. Leaf for leaf, the ¥n»e*inau read it 
though : everv man may read in this book, but only by fragments. To 
many an eyo the characters seem to tremble, so that the words cannot 
be put togothur; on certain pages the writing often seems so pale, so 
blurred, that only a blank leaf appears. The wiser a man becomes, the 
more he will read; and the w'isest read most. He knew* how to unite 
the sunlight and the moonlight with the light of reason and of hidden 
powers; and through this stronger light many things came clearly 
nefore him from the page. But in the division of the book whose title 
is “ Lift: after Heath ” not even one point was to be distinctly seen. 
That pained him. (Should he uot be able here upon earth to obtain a 
light by which everything should become clear to him that stood written 
in the Book of Truth ? 

Like the wise King Solomon, lie understood the language of the 
animals, and could interpret their talk and their songs. But that made 
him none the wiser. lie found out the forces of plants and metals-— 
the forces to be used for the cure of diseases, for delaying death—but 
none that could destroy death. In all created things that were within 
his reach he sought the light that should shine upon the certainty of 
an eternal life; but he found it not. The Book of Truth lay before 
him w'itli leaves that appeared blank. Christianity shovred itself to 
him in the Bible with words of promise of an eternal life; but he 
wn tiled to read it in his book; but here he saw nothing written on the 
subject. 

lie had five children—^four sons, educated os w'ell as the children of 
the wisest father could be, and a daughter, fair, mild, and clever, but 
blind ; yet this appeared no deprivation to her—^her father and brothers 
were outward eyes to her, and the vividness of her feelings saw for her. 

Hever had the sons gone farther from the castle than the branches of 
the treo extended, nor had the sister strayed from home. They were 
happy children in the land of childhood—in the beautiful flagrant Tree 
of we Sun. liike all children, they wrere very glad when any history 
was related to them; and the father told them many things tnat other 
children would not have understood; but these were just as clever as 
most grown>up people are among us. He explained to them what tb^ 
saw in the pi^ures of life on the castle walls—the doings of men sun 
the march of events in all the lands of the earth; and often the sdns 
expressed the wish that they could he present at all the great deeds and 
take part in them; and their father then told them that out in the 
world it was difilcultVnd toilsome—^that the world was not ovdte what 
it appeared to them as they looked forth upon it from their Deauteous 
home. He spoke to them of the true, the beautiful, and the good, and 
told them that these three held together in the world, and t&t under 
the pressure they had to endure they became hardened into a predoua 
stone, clearer than the water of the diamond—a jewel whose splendour 
had value with God, wh^se brightness outshone eveiything, and whkih 
was the BONK»lled “ Sterne oS. the Wise.** Hl^ told them how'meiL could 
aUain by investigatioii to the knowledge of the existence of Ood, and 
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that through men themaelveB one could attain to the certainQ^ that such 
a jewel aa Ui© “ Stone of the Wise ” existed. This narration would hare 
exceeded the perception of other children, but these children und^- 
stood it, and at length other children, too, will leam to comprehend its 
meaning. 

They questioned their father concerning the true, the*beautiful, and 
the good j and he explained it to them, told the»inany thin^ and told 
them also that God, when He made ynim out of the dust oi the esarth, 
gaye fire hisses to His work—fiery kisses, heart kisses—^which we nw 
call the five senses. Through these the true, the beautiful, and the 
good is semi, perceived, and understood; through these it .is valued, 
protected and furthered. Five senses have been givmi corptweally and 
.meartillly, inwardly and outwardly, to body an j aom. 

children reflected deeply upon ^ these thin^; thev meditated 
n pffl t hem by di^ and night. Then the eldest of llie bcotheze 
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dreamed a splendid dream. Stran^lv enough, the second, brother had 
the same dream, and the third, and tne fourth brother likewise; all of 
them dreamed exactly the same thing—namely, that each went out into 
the world and found the intone or the Wise,” which gleamed like a 
beaming light on his forehead when, in the morning davm, he rode back 
on his swift horse over the velvety green meadows of his home into the 
castle of his father; and the jewel threw such a heavenly light and 
radiance upon the leaves of the book, that everything was illuminated 
that stood written concerning the life beyond the grave. But the sister 
dreamed nothing about going out into the wide world: it never entered 
her mind, ller world was her father’s house. 

“ I shall rido forth into the wide world,” said the eldest brother. “ I 
must’ tiy what life is like there, and go to and fro among men. I will 
practise only the good and the true; with these 1 will protect the 
beautiful. Much moII change for the better -when I am there.” 

!Now his thoughts were bold and great, as our thoughts generally are 
at home, before we have gone forth into the world and have encountered 
■ wind and rain, and thorns and thistles. 

In him and in all his brothers the five senses were highly developed, 
inwardly and outwardly; but each of them had one sense which in 
keenness and development surpassed the other four. In the cose of the 
eldest this pre-eminent sense was Sight. This wras to do him especial 
service. He said he had eyes for all time, eyes for all nations, eyes 
that could look into the deptlis of the earth, where the treasures lie 
hidden, and deep into tho'heorts of men, as though nothing but a pane 
of glass were placed before them: ho could read more than we can see 
' on the cheek that bluslies or grows pale, in the eye that droops or 
smiles. Stags and antelopes escorted him to the boundary of his home 
towards the west, and there the wild swans received him and flew 
north-west. Ho followed them. And nowrhe had gone far out into 
the wrorld—^far from the land td' his father, that extended eastward to 
the end of the earth. 

But how he opened his eyes in astonishment! Many things were 
here to be 'seen; and many things appear very different when a man 
• beholds them with his own eyes, or when he merely sees them in a 
picture, as the son had done in his father’s house, however fluthful the 
picture may be. At the outset he nearly lost his eyes in astonishment 
at all the rubbish and all the masquerading stuff put forward to repiw- 
sent the beautiful; b^t be did not quite lose them, and soon found full 
empltr^ment for them*. He wished to go thoroughly and honestly to 
work in the understanding of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
But how were these represented in the world ? He saw that often the 
garland that belonged to the beautiful was given to the hideous; that 
the good was often passed by without notice, while mediocrity was 
applauded when it ^ould have been hissed off. People looked to the 
dress, and not to tb,e wovrer; asked for a name, and not for desert; and 
went more by reputation ^an by service. It Was ther same thing 
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** 1 flee I must attack theae tiungs Tigorously,” he said, and attacked 
them with vigour accordingly. 

But while he was looking for the truth, came the Evil One, the father 
of lies. Gladly would the Hand have plucked out the eyes of this Seer; 
but that would have been too direct: the devil works in a more cunning 
way. He let him see and seek the true and the good; but while the 
young man was contemplating them, the Evil Spirit blew one mote after 
another into each of his eyes; and such a proceeding would be hurtful 
even to the best sight. Then the fiend blew upon the motes, so that 
they became beams; and the eyes were destroyed, and the Seer stood 
like a blind man in the wide w'orld, and had no faith in it: ho lost his 
good opinion of it and himself; and when a man gives up the worl4 and 
himself, all is over with him. * 

** Over! '* said the w'ild swan, who flew across the sea tovvards the 



east. ‘•Over!” twittered the swallows, who likewise flew eastward, 
towards the Tree of the Sun. That was no good news that they carried 
to the young man^s home. 


^ I fancy the Seer must have fared badly,” said the second brother; 
« but the Mearer may have better fortune.” For th^s one possessed^the 
sextseof hearing in an eminent degree: he cocdtHicar the gross grow, 
so quick was he to hear. 

He took a hearty leave of all at home, and rode away, proyided with 


But he experienced the fact that one may have too much of a good 
thing. His nearing was too flne. He not onl^ heard the grass grew, 
bat could lM»r evety 100 x 1*8 heart beat, in sorrow and in joy. The whole 
woidd was to him like a great cloduwker's workshop, whereon all the 
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clocki were going *• tick, tick! ” and all the turret clocks striking “ding 
dong.’* It was unbearable. For a long time his ears held out, but at 
last all the noise and screaming became too much for one man. TherQ 
came blackguard boys of sixty years old—for years alone don’t make 
men—and raised a tumult at which the Hearer might certainly have 
laughed, but for the applause which followed, and w'hich echoed through 
every house and street, and w'as audible even in the country high road. 
Falsehood thrust itself forward and played the master; the bells on 
the fool’s cap jangled and declared they were church bells; and the 
noiso became loo bad for the Hearer, and be thrust his fingers iiilo his 
ears; but still be could bear false singing and bad sounds, gossip aud 
idle .words, scandal and slander, groaning and moaning without and 
within. Heaven help us! He thrust his fingers deeper and deeper into 
Ills cars, but at last the drums burst. Now be could bear nothing at 
all of the good, tbo true, and the beautiful, for his hearing was to have 
been the bridge by which he crossed. He became silent and suspicious, 
trusted no one at last, not even himself, and, no longer hoping to find 
aud bring Iionie tho costly jewel, be gave it up, aud gave himself up ; 
and that >vns the worst of all. The birds who winged their flight to¬ 
wards the east brought tidings of thm, till the news reached the castle 
in the Tree of tho Sun. 

“ I will try now! ” said the third brother. “ I have a sharp nose! ’’ 

Now that was not said in very good taste; but it was his way, and one 
must take him as he was. He had a happy temper, and was a poet, a 
real poet: he could sing many things that he could not say, and many 
thinmi struck him far earlier than they occurred to others. “I can 
smell fire! ” he said; and he attributed to the sense of smelling, which 
he possessed in a very high degree, a great power in the region of the 
beautiful. 

“ Every fragrant spot in the realm of the beautiful has its frequenters,” 
he said. “ One man feels at home in the atmosphere of the tavera, 
among th^ flaring tallow candles, where the smell of spirits mingles with 
the fumes of bad tobacco. AnotW prefers sitting among the overpower¬ 
ing scent of jessamine, or scenting bimself with strong clove oil. This 
man seeks out the fresh sea breeze, while that one climbs to the highest 
mountain-top and looks down upon tho busy little life beneath.” 

Thus he spake. It seemed to him as if he had already been ont in 
the world, as if he^hod already associated with men and known them. 
Bui this experience hrose £rom within himself: it was the poet witibin 
him, the rift of Heaven, and bestowed on him in his cradle. 

He bade farewell to paternal roof in the Tree of the Stin, and 
departed on foot through the pleasant scenery of home. Arrived at its 
confines, ho mounted on the back of an ostrich, which runs fisiter tkan 
a horse; and afterwards, when be fell in with the wild swans, he swax^ 
himself on the strongest of them, for he loved change; and away he 
flew over the sea to distant lands with great foresta, deep lakee, 
t^^monut^s, and proud cities; and wherever he came it aebned asif son- 
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shine travelled with him across the fields, for every flower, every bush, 
every tree exhaled a new fragrance, in the consciousness that a friend 
and protector was in the neighbourhood, who understood them and 
knew their value. The crippled rose bush reared up its twigs, unfolded 
its leaves, and bore the most beautiful roses; every one could see it, and 
even the black damp Wood Snail noticed its beauty. 

“ I will give my seal to the flower,” said the Siyiil; ** 1 have spit at 
it, and 1 can do no more for it.” 

" Thus it always farea with the beautiful in this world! ” said the 
poet. 

And he sang a song concerning it, sang it in his own way; but no- 
*bo(^ i^stetied. ^I^en he gave the drummer twopence and a peacoeVs 
leatner, and set the song for the drum, and had it drummed m all the 
streets of the town; and the people heard it, a^d said, “ That’s a well- 
GoiurtTUCted song.” Then the poet sang several songs of the beautiful, 
the trt^ and the gopd. His songs were listened to in the tavern, where 
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fcho tallow candles smalced, in the fresb meadow, in the forest, and on 
the high seas, It appeared os if this brother was to have better fortune 
than the two others. But the Evil Spirit was angry at this, and accord¬ 
ingly he set to work with incense powder and incense smoke, which he 
can prepare so artfully as to confuse an angel, and how much more 
therefore a poor poet! The Evil One knows how to take that kind of 
people! He surrounded the poet so completely with incense, that the 
man lost hkt head, and forgot his mission and his home, and at last 
himself—and ended in smoke. 

But when the little birds heard of this they mourned, and for thi^ 
days they sang not one song. The black Wood Snail became blacker still, 
not fpr grief, but for envy. 

“Tuey should have strewed incense for me,” she said, “for it was I 
who gave him his idea of the most famous of hu4 sougs, the drum song 
of ‘ The Way of the Worldit was I who spat at the rose ! I can bring 
witness to the fact.” 

But no tidings of all this penetrated to the poet's home in India, 
for all tho birds were silent for throe days ; and 'ivhcn the time of 
mourning was over, their grief had been so deep that they had forgotten 
for whom they' wept. That’s the usual way! 

“ Now I shall have to go out into the world, to disappear like the 
rest,” said the fourth brother. 

He had just as good a wit as the third, but he was no poet, though 
he could be witty. Those two had filled the castle with cbeerfuluess, 
and now the last cbeerfuluess was going away. Sight and hearing hare 
always been looked upon as the two chief senses of men, and as the two 
that it is moat desiraolu to sharpen; the other senses are looked upon 
as oi less consequence. But that w^as not the opinion of this son, as he 
had especially cultivated his taste in every respect, and taste is veiy 
powerful. It holds sway over what goes into the mouth, and also over 
what penetrates into the mind; and consequently this brother tasted 
everything that was stored up iu bottles and pots, saying that this was 
the rough work of his office. Every man was to him a vessel in which 
something was seething, every countiy on enormous kitchen, a kitchen 
of the mind. 

“ That is no delicacy,” ho said; and he wanted to go out and try what 
was delicate.,, “ Perhaps fortune may he more favourable to me than it 
was to my brothers,” he said. ” I shall start on my travels. But what 
conveyance shall 1 choose ? Are air balloons invented yet ? ” he asked 
his father, who knew of all inventions that had been made or that were to 
be made. But air balloons had not vet been invented, nor Steam ships, 
nor railways. “ Good; then 1 shall ckoose an air balloon,” he said; “ mj 
father knows how they*are made and guided. Nobody has inventea 
them yet, and consequently the people will believe that it is an aerial 
phantom. When I naio used the balloon I will bum and for this 
purpose you must give roe a few pieces of the invention that wiU be 
made neat —1 Inean chemical matches.” . 
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And lie obtained what be wanted, and flew away. The birds aceom> 
panied him farther than they had flown with the other brothers. They 
were curious to know what would be the result of the flight, aud more 
of them came sweeping up: they thought he was some new bird; and 
he soon had a goodly following. The air became black with birds, they 
come on like a cloud—like the cloud of locusts over the land of Egypt* 

Now he was out in the wide world. 

The air balloon descended over one of the greatest cities, and the 
aeronaut took up his station on the highest point, on the church steeple. 
The balloon rose again, which it ought not to have done: where it went 
io is not kpown, but that was not a matter of consequence, tor it was 
not yet invented. Then he sat on the church steeple. The birds nq 
longer hovered around him, they had got tired of him, and he was iTired 
of them. 

All the chimneys in the town wert) smoking merrily. 

** GThose are altars erected to thy honour! ” said the Wind, who wished 
to say something agreeable to him. 

He sat boldly up there, and looked down upon the people in the 
street. There was one stepping along, proud of his purse, another of 
the key he carried at his girdle, though he had nothing to unlock; one 
proud of his moth*eaten coat, another of his wasted body. 

** Vanity! I must hasten downward, dip my Anger m the pot, and 
taste! he said. “ But for awhile 1 will still sit here, for the wind 
blows so pleasantly against my back. 1 *11 sit here as long as the wind 
blows. 1 ’ll enjoy a slight rest. * It is good to sleep long in the morn¬ 
ing, when one has much to do,’ says the lazy man. 1 ’ll stop here as 
lozm as this wind blows, for it pleases me.” 

And there he sat, but he was sitting upon the weathercock of the 
steeple, which kept turning round and round with him, so that he was 
under the false impression that the same wind still blew; so bo might 
stay up there a goodly while. 

But in Ipdia, in the castle in the Tree of the Sun, it was solitaiy and 
stUl, since the brothers had gone away one after the other. * 

“It goes not well with them,” said the father j “ they will never bring 
the gleaming jewel home; it is not made for me: they are gone, they 
are dead! ” 

And he bent down over the Book of Truth, and gazed at the page on 
which he should read of life after death; but for him nothing was to 
be seen or learned upon it. ^ 

The blind daughter was his consolation and j(^; she attached herself 
with sincere affection to him, and for the sake or his peace and joy she 
wished the costly jewdi might be found and brought home. With 
kindly lon^g she thoujiht of her brothers. Where were they P Where 
did iney live r She wished sincerely that she might dream of them, 
but it was strai^ge, not even in dreams could sh^ approach them. Bet 
at length, one night she dreamed that the voices of her brothers sounded 
across to her, <»lling to ber from the wide world, and sbe could not 
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re&aiu, but went far far out, amd yet U seemed in her dream that she 
was still in her &ther’B house. ^ She did not meet her brothers, but she 
:l^lt, 08 it were, a fire burning in her hand, but it did not hurt her, for 
it'Was the jewel she was bringing to her father. When she awoke, she 
thought for a moment that she still held the stone, but it was the knob 
of her distaff that she was grasping. During the long nights she had 
spun inoesfuiuily, and round the distaff was turned a ^ead, fiuer than 
the finest web of the spider; human eyes were unable to distinguish 
the separate threads. She had wetted them with her tears, and tho 
twist was strong as a cable. She rose, and her resolution was taken: 
tho dream must bo made a reality. It was night, and her father slept 
She pressed a kiss upon his hand, and then took her distafi', and fastened 
the ond of tho thread to her father’s house. But for this, blind as she 
was, she would never have found her way home ; to the thread she must 
hold fast, and trust not to herself or to others. From the Tree of the 
Sun she broke four leaves; these she would confide to wind and weather, 
that they might fly to her brothers as a letter and a greeting, in case 
she did not meet them in tho wide world. How would sho fare out 
yonder, she, the poor blind child ? But she had the invisible thread to 
which she could hold fust. She possessed a gift which all the others 
lacked. This was thorouglmiess ; and in virtue of this it seemed as if she 
could see to the lips of her fingers and hear down into her very heart. 

And quietly she went forth into the noisy, whirling, wonderful world, 
and wherever she went the sky grew bright-^she felt the worm ray—the 
rainbow spread itself out from the dark world through the blue air. 
She heard the song of tho birds, and smelt the scent of orange groves 
and apple orcliards so strongly that sho seemed to taste it. Soft tones 
and cWming songs reached her ear, but also howling and roaring, and 
thoughts and opinions sounded in strange contradiction to each other. 
Into the innermost depths of her heart penetrated the echoes of human 
thoughts and feelings. One chorus sounded darkly— 

"Thfl lifo of mirtli is a ttliadoir vain, 

A night creatod for iiorniw!" 

but then came another strain— 

" Thp hfo of mrth is tlin aront of the rose. 

With ita auiwhinu and tt» pleasure.” 

And if one wtrophe sounded painfully— 

"tEach mortal tUbha of himself alone, 

This truth has been shown, how often I” 

on the other side the answer pealed forth— 

**A mightjr stream of wannest love 
Ail through the world shall bear ua.” 

She heard, indeed, the ivcKrds— 
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but then came also the comfort— 

” ^(llnF thinm grant U'd good an achieved. 

That the ear of man hearelh never ’ 

And if sometimea the mocking strain sounded around her— 

*' Join in the rommon err i vHth a Jeat 
Itostroy the good gifta of the 6iicr,% 

m the bWd girl’s heart a stronger voice repeated^ 

" To trust In thyself and in God is best. 

Mu Mfitt be done for ever ** 

And whenever she entered the circle of human kind, and appeared 
among jronng or old, the knowledge of the true, the good, and the bean* 
tidal beamed into their hearts. Whether she entered the study ^ thd^ 
artist, or the festive decorated halL or tiie crowded factory, with its 
wliiii^ wbeeb, it seeo^ as though a sunbem were stealing in—«as if 
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the sweet striog sounded, the flower exhaled its perfume^ and a living 
dew-drop fell upon the exhausted blood. 

But the Bvil Spirit could not see this and be content. He has more 
cunning than ten thousand men, and he found out a to compass* 
his end. He betook himself to the marsh, coUected little bubbles of 
the stagnant water, and passed over them a sevenfold echo of lying 
words to give thorn strength. Then he pounded up paid-for heroic 
poems and lying epitaphs, os many as he could get, boued them in tears 
that envy had shed, put upon them rouge he had scraped from frded 
cheeks, and of these he composed a maiden, with the asj^ct and gait of 
the blessed blind girl, the angel of thoroughness; and then the Bvil 
One's plot was in full process. The world ^ew not which of the two 
was the true one; and, indeed, how should the world know ? 

'‘To trust lu tlwsolf Aiid in God is best; 

Ilia good will no done for over," 

sung the blind girl, in full faith. She intrusted the four green leaves 
from the Tree of the Son to the winds, as a letter and a greeting to her 
brothers, and had full confidence that they would reach their destina¬ 
tion, and that the jewel would be found which outshines all the glories 
of the world. From the forehead of humanity it would gleam even to 
the castle of her father. 

“ Even to my father’s house,” she repeated. “ Tes, the place of the 
jewel is on earth, and 1 shall bring more than the promise of it with 
me. 1 j'eel its glow, it swells more and more in my closed hand. Every 
grain of truth, were it never so fine, which the sharp wind carried up 
and whirled towards Ine, 1 took up and treasured; 1 let it be penetrated 
by the fragrance of the beautitul, of which there is so much in the 
world, even for the blind. I took the sound of the beating heart mi- 
Mged in what is good, and added it to the first. All that I bring is but 
dttk, hut still it is the dust of the jewel we seek, and in plenty. 1 have 
my whole hand full of it,” 

And she stretched forth her hand towards her father. She was soon 
. at home—she had travelled thither in the flight of thoughts, npver 
Imving quitted her hold of the invisible thread from the paternal home. 

The evil powers rushed with hurricane fury over the Tree of the Sun, 
pressed with a wind-blast against the open doors, and into thesanctuaiy 
where lay the Book of Truth. 

” It will be hlowt away by the wind! ” said the father, and he seized 
the hand she had opened. 

** No,” she replied, w'ith quiet confidence, ” it cannot be blown away; 

I feel the beam warming my very souh” 

And the father became aware of a glancing flame, there where thO 
shining dust poured out of her hand over the Book of Truth, that was 
to toll of the certainty of an everlasting life; and on it stood one shining 
word—one only word-C“ Bbliet*.” 

And with the frthm* end'daughter were again the four brothaci. 
^'Sirhen the green leaf fell upon the bosom of ^h^ a longing frr home 
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hsid seized them and led them back. They had arrived. The birds of 
passage, and the stag, the antelope, and all the creatures ofthe forest 
followed them^ for oil wished to have a part in their joy. 

We have ojfien seen, where a sunbeara bursts through a crack in the 
door ijito the dusty room, how a whirling column of dust acorns circling 
round; but this was not poor and insignificant like ooininoii dual, for 
even the rainbow is dead in colour compared with the beauty which 
Si:owed itself. Thus, from the leaf of the book with the beaming word 
“ arose every grain of truth, decked with the charms of ilte 

IteauH/'d and the good, burning brighter than the mighty pillar of fiamo 
that led Moses and the children of I.’rael through the desert; and tWmi 
the word Belierc ” the bridge of Jfope arose, spanning the j^isttmec, 
even to the immeasurable love in the realms of the Jnlinite. 


Tin: rsvciiE. 


In the fresh morning dawn, in the rosy air gleams a great Star, the 
brighte.st Star of the imiruing. Jlis rays tremble on the wliito wall, as 
if ho wished to write down on it what lu'caii tell, what he has seen there 
and elsewhere during thousands of years iu our rolling world. Lot us 
hear one of his stories. 

“A short time ago”—the Star's “ short, tiino ago” is called among 
men “centuries ago”—“ray rays fidlowcd a young artist. It was in 
the city of the Popes, in the world-city Pome. Much has been changed 
there in the course of time, but tin.* changes have not come so quicMy 
as the change from youth to old age. Then already ihe palace of the 
Ctesars was a ruin, as it is now; fig trees and laurels grew among the 
fallen marble coltimns, and in ibe (msolato bathing4)alls, where the gild¬ 
ing still clings to the wdll; the Coliscuin was a gigantic ruin; tho church 
bells sounded, the incense sent up its fragrant cloud, and through the 
streets marched processions with flaming tapers and glowing canopies. 
Holy Church was there, and art was held as a high and holy thing. In 
Home lived the greatest painter in the world, Hnphacl; there also dwelt 
the first of sculptors, 3Iichael Angelo, E\'on tI»o Pope jiaid homage to. 
these two, and honoured them nuth a visit: art was I’eCOgnized and ' 
honoured, and was rewarded also. But, for all tha^cfer}'tlung great and 
splendid was not seen and knomi. 

“ In a narrow lane stood an old bouse. Once it had been a temple; a 
young sculptor now dwelt there. He was young and quite unkno^. 
He certainly had friends, young artists, like himself, young in spirit, 
young in hopes and thoughts; they told him he was rich in talent, and 
an ariHst, but that he was foolish for having no faith in bis own power; 
~)r he always broke what he had fashioned out Si clay, and never cenn- 
leted anything; and a work must be completed if it is to be seen and to 
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** * You are a dreamer»* they went on to say to him, ‘and that ’a your 
misfortune. But the reason of this is, that you have never lived, you 
have never iasttnl you iiave never enjoyed it in great wholesome 
draughts, as it ought to be cMijo^^ed. In youth one must mingle one’s 
own personality Aviih life, that they may become one. Look at the 
grcflt master Baphju l, whom the Pope honours and the world admires: 
he’s no despiser of wine and bread.’ 

“‘And he even apjjrociatea iho baker’s daughter, the pretty jFbroa> 
added Angtjlo, one of the merriest of the young friends. 

“ Ye.s, they said a good many things of the kind, according to their age 
and their reason. They wanted to draw the young artist out with them 
into flje'iwerry wild life, tht; mad life as it might also be called ; and at 
(certain times ho felt nii inclination for it. lie had warm blood, a strong 
imagination, anil eould take part' in the merry ehat, and laugh aloud 
with the rest; but wliat they callerl ‘ Itiiphael’s merry lil'e’ dUappeared 
before him like a vapour wIumi he saw the divine radiance that beamed 
forth from the pictures of the great master; and when he stood in the 
Vatican, before llm forms of beauty which the nmaters had hewn out of 
marble thousands of years since, Ms breast sw'elled, and he felt within 
himself something high, something holy, something elevating, great, and 
good, and he wished that lie c,()uUi produce similar forms from the blocks 
of marble. Ho wished to make n picture? of that which was within 
him, stirring upward from liis heart to the realms of the inlinite ; but 
how, and in Avliat form ? I’he soft elay was fashioned under lus fingers 
into i\»rmy of beauty, Imttho ?u;xl day he broke what he had fashioned, 
aecoruing to his wont. 

“ One day he walked pn.- h one of those rich palaces of wdiicli Borne 
has many io show, lie slopped before the great open portal, and behold 
ft garden surromuled by cloislered walks. The garden bloomed with a 
goodly show of the fairest roses. (Ireat white lilies with green juicy 
loaves shot upward from the marlde basin in which the clear watcar was 
splasbiug;; nmi a form glided past, the daughter of the princely bouse, 
graceful, delicaio, and wonderfully tair. Such a form ol female loveli¬ 
ness he had never before belield—yet, stay: ho had st*en it, painted by 
Baphnel, painted as a Psyclie, iii oui? of the Bomaii palaces. Yes, there 
it had been painted; but hew it passed by liim in living reality. 

“ The remembrance lived in his tlioughts, in his heart. He went home 
to his humble roi^tri, and modelled a Psyche of clay. It was the rich 
young Bomaii girl, ike noble maiden; and for Ih© first time he looked 
at his work with satisfaction. It had a meaning for him, for it was 
And the friends who saw his work shouted aloud for joy; they declared 
that this work was a maniftistation of his artist ic power; of which they had 
lung been aware, and that now the world should be made aware of it too. 

”'The clay figure was lifelike and beautiful, but it had not the white¬ 
ness or the durability of marble. So they declared that the Psyche 
must- henceforth live in marble. He already possessed a costly blc^ 
of that stone. It had been lying for years, the property of his parents, 
-ftiirtlic courtyard. Pragments of glass, climbing weeds, and reiaaina of 
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artichokes had gathered about it and sullied its purity; but under .the 
surface the block was as white as the mountain enow ; and from this 
block the Psyche was to arise.” 

Now, it happened one morning—the bright Rtris* tells nothing about 
this, but w.e know it occurred—^that a noble Homan company qaijio into 
the narrow lane. The carriage stopped at the toji of the lane, and the 
company proceeded on foot towards the bouse, to inspect the young 
sculptor’s work, for they had heanl him spoken of by chance. And 
who were these distinguislied guests ? Poor young man I or fortunate 
young imp ho might Im called. The noble young lady stood in the room 
and smiled radiantly when her father saidsto her, It is your living 
image.” That smile could not be copied, any more than the look could 
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be reproduced, the wonderful look whieb shocast upon the younij; artist. 
It was a ficrj' look, that seemed at once to elevate and to crush him. 

“ The Psyche must be cxecoited in marble,” said the wealthy patrician. 
And tliosts were words of life for the (Usad clay and the hea\' 3 ' block of 
marble, and words of life likewise for the deeply-moved artist. “ When 
the work is fmisbed f will purchase it,” continued the rich noble. 

A n(!W era stjerned to have arisen in the poor studio. Lite and cheer¬ 
fulness gleamed there, and busy industry plied its work. The beaming 
Morning Star beheld liow tlio work progressed. The clay itself seemed 
inspired since she ha<l been there, and moulded itself, in heightened 
beauty, to a likeness of the well-known features. 

“ Now I know what life is,” cried the artist rejoicingly; “ it is Love! 
It is tho loftv abttndonnujnt of self for the dawning of the beautiful m 
the aoull luit my friends call life and enjoyment is a passing shadow; 
it is like bubbles among seething dregs, not the pure heavenly wine tlmt 
consecrates ns 1o life.” 

The marble block was reared in its place. Tlio chisel struck great 
fragn^ents from it; tho measurements were taken, points and lines were 
made, the mechanical part was executed, till gradually the stoue assumed 
a human female form, a shape of beauty, and became converted into the 
Psyche, fair and glorious—a divine bein" in human shape. The heavy 
stone appeared as a gliding, daucing, airy Psyche, with tho heavenly 
innocent smile—the smile that Lad mirrored itself in tho soul of the 
young artist. 

The Star of the roseate dawu beheld and understood what was stirring 
within the young man, and could rc‘ad the meaning of tho elinngiug 
colour of his cheek, of tho light iliat Hashed from his e^'o, as h(.' stood 
bus% working, rt>producing what had been put into his soul from above. 

**Thou art a master like those masters among the ancient Greeks,” 
exclaimed his delighted friends: ** soon shall the wrliole world admire ^y 
P^cbe.” 

“iWjf Psyche!” he repented. ‘‘Yes, mine. She must be mine. J, too, am 
an artist, like those great men who arc gone. Providence has panted 
me the bwn, and has made me the equal of that lady of noble birth.” 

. And he knelt down and breathed a prayer of thankfulness to Heaven, 
and then he forgot Heaven for her sake—for the sake of her picture in 
stone—for the Psyche which stood there as if formed of snow, blushing 
in the morning dawn. 

He was to 8ee«her in reality, the living paceful Psyche, whose words 
sounded like music in his ears. He could now carry the news into the 
rich palace that the marble Psyche was finished. He betook himself 
thither, strode through the open courtyard where the waters ran splach- 
ing from the dolpliiu’s jaws into the marble basins, where the snowy 
lilies and the fresh roses bloomed in abundance. He stepped into the 
great lofty hall, whose walls and ceilings shone with gilding and bright 
colours and hei^dic devices. Gaily di^sed serving-men, adorned with 
trappings like sleigh horses,^ walked to and fro, and some reclined at their 
e^ upon tiie carved oak seats, as if they were the masters of the bouse. 
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He told them what had brought him to the palace, and was conducted 
up the fibining marble staircase, covered with soft carpets and adorned 
with many a statue. Then he went on through richly foruiahed chambers, 
over mosaic doors, amid gorgeous pictures. All this pomp and luxury 
seemed tn weary him; but soon he felt relieved, for the princely old 
master of the house received him most graciously, almost heartily; and 
when he took his leave he was requested to step into the Hignora'a 
apartment, for she, too, wished to see him. The servants led him through 
more luxurious halls and chambers into her room, where she appeared 
the chief and leading ornament. 

She spoke to him. No hymn of supplication, no holy chant could 
melt his soul like the sound of her voice. He took her baud auti^ lifted 
it to hts lips : no rose was softer, but a fire thrilled t}irougW4iiin from 
tliis rose—a feeling of power came upon liim, and words poured from 
his tongue—he knew not what he said. Hoes the crater oi the volcano 
know that glowing lava is pouring from it ? He confessed w’hat he lelt 
for her. iSho stood before him astonished, ofiended, proud, with con¬ 
tempt in her face, an expresaiem of disgust, as if she had suddenly touched 
a cold unclean reptile ; her checks r(?ddened, her lips grow white, and 
her evt's flaslied tire, though they were dark as the hlm^kuesB of night. 

“Madman!” she cried, “away! begone!” 

And she turned her back upon him. Jlcr beautiful face wore on ex¬ 
pression like that of the stony coimtcnance with the snaky locks. 

Like a stricken, fainting man, he tottered down the staircase and out 
into the street. Like a man walking in his sleep he found his way back 
to his dwelling. Then he woke up to madness and agony, and seized his 
hammer, swung it high in the air, and rushed forward to sliatter the 
beautiful marble image. But, in his pain, he had not noticed that his 
friend Angelo stood beside him; and Angelo held bock his arm with a 
strong grasp, crying, 

“ Are you mad ? What are yofx about ?” 

They struggled together. Angelo was the stroftger; and, with a deep 
sigh of exhaustion, the young artist threw himself into a chair. 

“ What has liap^ned ? ” ashed Angelo. “ Command vourseln Speak! ’ ’ 

But what coind he say ? How could ho explain r And os Angelo 
could make no sense of his friend’s incoherent words, be forbore to ques¬ 
tion him further, and merely said, 

“ Your blood grows thick from your eternal dreaming. ^Bo a man, as 
all others are, and don’t go on living in ideals, for.that is w'hat drives 
men crazy. A jovial feast will make you sleef) (juietly and happily. 
Believe me, the time will come when you will Ite old, and your smews 
will shrink, and then, on some fine sunshiny day, when everything is 
laughing and rejoicing, you will lie there a faded plant, that will grow no 
more. 1 do not live m dreams, but in reality. Come with me: be a 
man!’* 

And he drew the artist away with him. At this moment he was able 
to do so, for a fit% ran in the biood of the young sculptor; a change had 
place in his soul; he felt a longing to tear hii^lf away &om the 
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old, tlio accustomed—to foi^et, if possible, his own individualil^; and 
thowdbro it was that he followed Angelo. 

In an ont-of-the-way suburb of Kome lay a tavern much visited by 
artists. It was built on the ruins of soino ancient baths. The great 
yellow citrons hung down among the dark shining leaves and covered 
a part of the old rcddisli-yellow w'alls. The tavern consisted of a vaulted 
chamber, almost like a cavern, in the ruins. A lamp burned there be¬ 
fore the picture of th«4 Madonna. A great fire gleamed on the hearth, 
and ronsti»ig and boiling was going on tiicre; without, under the citron 
trees and laurels, stood .a few covered lables. 

The two artists wow? received by their friends with shouts of wel¬ 
come. Ijiftle was eatim, but much was drunk, and the spirits of the 
comimuy'ioao. Songs wt'i’o sung and ditties were played on the guitar; 
presently the SaKnrt'lh sounded, and the merry dance began. Two 
y<»ung Koinan girls, who sat ns models to the artists, took part in tho 
aauce and in tho festivity, 'fwo t-liarming Ilaechantea w'ore they ; cer¬ 
tainly not Psyches—not delicate beautiful roses, but fresh, hearty, glow¬ 
ing carnations. 

-How hot it was on that day ! Even after sun-down it was hot: there 
w'as lire in the blood, tiro in every glance, fire everywhere. Tho air 
gleamed with gold and rosc.*^, and life seemed like gold and roses. 

“ At last you have joined us, for once,” said hia friends. “ Now let 
youmdf be carried by tho waves within and around you.’* 

“ Never yet have .1 felt so well, so merry! ” cried tho young artist. 
“ You are right, you arc tdl of you right. I was a fool, a dreamer— 
man belongs to reality, and not to fancy.” 

With song and with sounding guitars tlieyoung people returned that 
cvt'iiing from the tavern, through the narrow streets; the two glowing 
carnations, daughtcr.s of the Cumiwigna, went with Ihejn. 

In Angelo’s room, among a litter (»f coloured sketches (studies) and 
glowing pictures, tho voices sounded mellower, but not less merrily. 
On the ground lay many a sketcli that resembled the daughters of tbe 
Carnpagmi, in their fresh hearty comeliness, but tho two originals were 
far handsomer than their portraits. All the burners of the six-armed 
lamp fiared and fiamed; and the human ilamed up from within, and 
appeared in flu* glare as if it were divine. 

“Apollo! .1 uniter! 1 feel myself raised to your heaven, to your glory! 
I feelif ^e blossom of life were unfolding itself in my veins at 
moment I '* » 

Yes, the blossom iiufolded itself, and then hnrst and fell, and airevil 
vapour arose from it, blinding the sight, leading astray tbe fancy—^the 
firework of the senses went out, and it became dark. ' 

lie was again in his o>vn room *. there he 9at down on his bed and 
colUnsted his thoughts. 

“ Fie on thee! ” these were the words that sounded out of his month 
from the depths of his heart. Wretched man, go, begone! ** And a 
deep painful sigh burst from his bosom. 

^ *' Away 1 begone! ” These, her words, the words of tiie living ftiyche, 
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echoed through his heart, escaped from his lips. He buried his bead in 
tho pillows, his thoughts grew confused, and ho fell asleep. 

In the morning dawn he storied up, and collecUid his thoughts anew. 
Wliat had happened ? Had all the past been, a/lream The visit 
the feast at the tavern, the evening with tlio purple carnations ol the Cam- 
iiagna? Jfo, it was all real—a realii y Jie had never before expenenct;d. 
In the purple air gleamed the bright Star, and its beams fell 
him and upon the marble Psyche. He trembled as lie looked at thoi; 
picture of immortality, and his glance seeined impure to him. ilethrw 
the doth over the statue, and then touched it <»n<‘C more to unveil tb® 
form—^but bo was not able to look again at his own wiirk* v x* 

Hloomy, cjuiet, absorbed in his own thoughts, l#B sat there through th® 
long day; he heard nothing of what was gdtug on around him, and no 
inau guessed what was passing in this human soul. * i n. 

And days and weeks went by, but the nights passed more ilowly 
than the days. The ilasbing Star beheld him one morning as he rose, 
pale aod trembling with fewer, from his sad couch; then be Btep{^d 
towards the statue, threw back the covering, took one long sorrowwl 
gaze at his work, and then, almost sinkiifg beneath the burden, he 
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dragged the statue out into the garden. In that ^ce was an old drr 
well, now nothing but a hole: into this he cast the Feyche, threw earth 
in above her, and covered up the spot with twi^ and nettles. 

“ A way! begono ! ” {Such was the short epitaph he spoke. 

The fcitar beheld all liiis from the pink luoming sky, and its beam 
trembled upon two great tears upon the pale feverish cheeks of the 
yuuiig man ; and soon it was said that he was sick unto deallg and he 
lay stretched upon a bed of pain. 

The convent Brother Ignatius visited him as a physician and a friend, 
and brought him words of comfort, of religion, and spoke to him of the 
peace and happin(*.sa of the Church, of tiie sinfulness of muu, of rest and 
menry to be found in heaven. 

And the word.s fell like warm sunbeams upon a teeming soil. The 
soil sufi^lujU' and sent up clouds of mist, fantastic pictiu*es, pictures in 
wiiich there was reality; and frotii these tluating islands he looked 
a(:rosH at human life. lie found it vanity and delusion—and vanity and 
delusioji it had been to him. They told him that art was a sorcerer, 
betraying us to vanity and to earthly lusts; that we are talse to our¬ 
selves, unfaithful to our friends, unfaithful tiiwards Heaven; and that 
the Berp<;ul was always repeating within us, “ Eat, and thou shalt 
become as Cod.” 

Aud it appeared to him as if now, for the first time, he knew himself, 
and had found the way that leads to truth and to peace. In the Church 
was the liglit and the brightness of (iod~in the monk’s cell he should 
find th«' rest tlmough which the tree of liuinuu life nnght grow on into 
eiernity. 

Br(*ther Ignatius strengthimed his longings, and the determination 
became tirm within him. A ehiJ<l of the world became a servant of the 
Ohureh—the young artist rtmounced the world, and retired into the 
cloister. 

Tho brothers came forward affectionately to welcome him, and his 
inauguration was as a Sunday least. Heaven seemed to him to dwell 
in the. snnshiue of the elmreh, and to beam u])on him from the holy 

{ lictures and- from the cross. Aud when, in the evening, at the sunset 
loiir, he stood in his litt Ic <^ell, and, opening the window, looked out 
upon old liome. upon the desolaieil temples, and the great dead 
Coliseum—^wlien lie saw all this in its spring garb, when the acacias 
bloomed, and the ivy was fresh, and roses burst forth cveiwwhere, and 
the citron and orange were in tho height of their beauty, aud the palm 
trees Avaved their bitioehes — then he felt a dee^ier emotion thati had 
ever yet thrilled through' him. The quiet open Campagna spread itself 
forth towards the blue snow-covered mountains, which seemed to be 
painted in the air; all the outlines melting into each other, breathing 
peace and beauty, floating, dreaming—and all appearing like a dream! 

Yes, this world was a dream, and the di'eam lasts for hours, and may 
return for hours; but convent life is u life of years—^long years, and 
many years. ^ 

Froui within comes much that renders men impure. He felt the 
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truth of thia. What flaiaeg arose up iu him at times! What a source 
of evil, of that which he would not, welled up coniiiiunlly! lie mortified 
his body, but the evil cume from within. 

s 

One day, after the lapse of many years, he met Angelo, wlio recognized 
him. 

“ Man!" exclaimed Angelo. “ Yes, it is thou! Art thou happy now ? 
Thou iiast sinned against God, and east away llis boon from thee—hast 
neglected thy mission iu this world! Read the parabltj of the iritrusti'-d 
talent! The Masxek, who spoke that parable, spoke truth! IVhaf 
hast thou gained ? what hast thou found ? Dost thou not fashion for 
thyself a religion and a dreamy life aft(‘r thine own idea, os almost all 
do’? Suppose all this is a dream, a fair delusion ! ” / 
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“ Get thee away from me, Satan I ’* said the monk ; and he quitted 
Angelo. * 

“Tljere is a devil, a ])ersonal devil! This day I have seen him!” said 
the monk to himself. “ Once 1 extended a finger tf* him, and he took 
my whole hand. But now,” he sighed, “ the evil is within me, and it is 
in yonder man; but it does not bow' him dow n : lie goes abroad with head 
erect, and enjoys his comfort; and I grasped at comfort ih the consola* 
tions of relimon. If it were nothing but a cQpsoJation ? Supposing 
everything We were, like the world 1 have quitted, onljjr a beautiful 
fancy, a delusion, like the b^uty of the evening clouds, like the misty 
blue of the distant hills! — when you approach them, they are very 
difierent! O eternity! Thou aetest like the great calm ocean, that' 
’beckons us, and fills us with expectation—and when w'e embark upon 
tbee, we eink, disappear, and cease to be. Illusion ! away wHb it I 
begone! ” * 

And tearlcM, but sunk in bitter refiection, he sat upon his bard couch. 
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and then knelt down—before whom ? Before the atone cross fetened 
to the wall ?—No, it was only habit that n»ade him take this position. 

The more deeply he looked into his own heart the .blacker did the 
darkness seem. “ Notliirijy within, nothing without—this 1 iio squandered 
and cast away! ” >\nd this thought rolled and grew like a anowball, 
until it seemed to crush him. 

“ I can confide my griefs to none. I may speak to none of the gnaw¬ 
ing worm within. AJy secret is my prisoner; if 1 let the captive escape, 
1 shall be his! ” 

And the godlike jiower that dwelt within him suilercd and strove. 

“ O Jjord, mv Lord !” he cried in his despair, “ be merciful, and grant 
me faith. J throw away the gift t!u>u hadst vouchsafed to ine,l left my 
misaiorijuiriilfllled. 1 lacked strc'ngth, and strength thou didst not give 
me. lMjmoi*tality—the Psyche in my breast—aw'ay with it!—it shall 
he buried like that Psyche, tho best gleam of my life ; never will it arise 
out of it.s grave! ” 

The Star glowed in tlie roseate air, the Star that shjill surely boextin- 
guishe<l and pass aw'ny while tho soul still lives on; its trembling beam 
loll ujH)u th(^ white wall, but it wrote nothing tliero upon being made 
perfect in God, nothing of the hope of mercy, of the reliance on the 
di\ iiie Uivo that thrills through Iho licart of the believer. 

“The Psycho within can pever die. Shall it live in consciousnessH 
Can tlio incomprehensihle happen ? Yes, yes. Aly being is incompre¬ 
hensible. Tiiou art unfathomablo, O Lord. Tiiy whole world is iucom- 
prelumsible—a wonder-work of jiower, of glory, and of love.” 

His eyes gleatiu'd, and then closed in death. Tho tolling of tho church 
bell was tho last, sound tlwt echoed above him, above the dead man; and 
th«‘y burii’d him, covering him with earth that bad been brought from 
Jerusalem, and in which was mingled the dust of many of tho pious 
dead. 

AViien years had gone by his skeleton w'as dug up, as tho skeletons of 
the monks who had died beforo him had been: it was clad in a brown 
frock, a rosary was ^)ut into the bony hand, apd the form was placed 
among fne ranks ot other skeletons in the cloisters of the convent. 
And tho sun shone without, while within the censers were waved and 
the Mass was celebrated. 

And years roiled by. 

Tho bontls fell asunder and became mingled with others. Skulls were 
piled up till they formed an outer wall around the church; and there 
lay also his head in the burning sun, for many dead were there, and no 
one knew their names, and his name was forgotten also. And see, 
something was moving in the sunshine, m the sightless cavernous eyes! 
What might that be ? A sparkling lizard moved about in the skull, 
gliding in and out through the aighti^s holes. The lizoi^ now repre¬ 
sented all the life left^in that hea^ in which once great thoughts, bright 
dreams, the love of art and of the glorious had arisen, whence h^ tears 
had rolled down, where hope and'iamaorUdity had bad their hsing. ^ 
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lizard sprang awaT* and disappeared, and the skull itself crumbled to 
pieces and became dust among dust. 

Centuries passed away. The bright Star gleamed imaUeri'd. radiant 
and large, as it had gleamed for thousands of years, and the air glowed 
red with tints fresh as roses, crimson like blood. 

There, where once had stood tlie narrow hmo containing the ruins of 
the temple,, a nunnery was now built; a grave was being dug in the con¬ 
vent garden, for a young mm Imd died, and was to be laid in the earth 
this morning. The spado struck against a hard substance: it whs ti stone, 
that shone dazzling white. A block of niarblo .soon appeared, a rounded 
shoulder was laid bare, and now the spado was plied with a more care¬ 
ful hand, and prestmtly a female head was seen, and butterflies’ wdnga. 
Out of the grave in which the young nun was to bo laid tbewiiftod, in 
the rosy morn in IT, a wonderful statue of a Psyclic carved in whiU* inurble. 

“How beautiful, liow perfect it is!” cried the spectators. “ A relic 
of the best period of art.” 

And who could Iho sculptor have bet-n ? No one knew, no one re¬ 
membered Tiiin, except llie origbt Star that had gleamed for thousands 
of years. The Star had seen the course' of that life on earth, and knew 
of tho man’s trials, of his W'eakni‘s.s — in fact, that he had been but 
human. The man’s lif(j liad jiassc.'d away, his dust hail been scattered 
abroad as dust is destined to be; but lhe.%’esult of hi.s uubh^st striving, 
the glorious work that gave token of the divine clement within him—the 
Psyche that never dies, that lives beyond posterity—the briglitness even 
of this earthly Psyche remained here aftfr him, and was seen and acknow¬ 
ledged and appreciated. 

The bright Aloming Star in the roseate air threw its glancing ray 
downward"upon the Psycho, and upon the radiant countenances of the 
admiring spectators, who here beheld the imnge of Ihe uoul portrayed 
in marble. 

What is earthly will pass away and bo forgotten, and the Star in the 
vast Armament knows it. What is heavenly will shine brightly through 
posterity; and when tho ages of posterity are past, the Psyche—the 
Boul—will still live on! 
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I. 

Mr life is a pretty stoiy, os rich as it was fortunate. If, when I was 
a boy, and went out poor and alone into the world, a powerful fairy had 
appeared to me and said, “ Choose thyx*areer and thy aim, and then, 
accordin^^ as thy mind develops itself, and according to the reasonable 
progress of our vrorld, thou shalt be led and protected by me,” my fate 
could not have heen more happily, more cleverly and prosperously 
fulfilled. I’he story of my life will show to the world the truth it lias 
revealed to me; that thei*e is a gracious God who makes all things work 
together for our good. 

Hy native land, Denmark, is a poetical country, full of folkdore and 
old songs, and with a rich history, interwoven with that of Sweden and 
Norw'tty. ‘ The Danish islands have splendid forests of beech and fields 
of corn and clover; they look like gardens laid out iii the grand stj'le. 
On one of those grt'en islands. Funen, lies my birthplace, Odense, so 
called after tiie heathen god Odin, who, according to the old tradition, 
lived here; the place is the capital of the island, and is twenty-two 
niiJes distant from Copenhagen. 

In the year 180 ^ there lived here, in a poor little room, a young 
married pair, right fiiithfuily attached to one another. The man waa a 
shoemaker, scarcely two ana twenty Tears of age, a very gifted man, 
with a truly poetic temperament. His wife was a few years oldmr, 
knowing nothmg of the world or of lite, but with a heart ftdl of love. 
The young man had constructed his own workshop and his own bed, 
and for this latter pi^ of furniture he had as matai^ ^ 
wooden scaffolding wnim had not long before supported tl^||edffin of a 
certain deceased Count TVampe, whin his honour had in etatn 
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eboitlj before; the remnantB of black trlotb, atill adhering to the boards, 
•were a memorial of this event. Instead of the nobleman's corpse, 
surrounded by crape and candelabra, there lay on. this same bed, on the 
2nd of April, 1805, a living, crying babe; and that babe was 1, Hans 
Christian Andersen. They tell me that my father sat by the bed, on tlie 
first days of my existenceT reading Heiberg’s works, while 1 screamed. 

** Wilt thou go to sleep ? or else listen,” he is reported to have said, 
in jest; but 1 went on screaming. And in the church wiiere 1 was 
christened I screamed too, so that the clergyman, who was of an 
irritable temperament, declared, “ The boy cries like a cat! ” an opinion 
for which ray mother never foi^ave him. But a poor emigrant. Gomar, 
who stood godfather, consoled her with the axiom that the lou^r 1 cried , 
as a child, the better I should sing when 1 grew older. _ * J 

• A single little room, almost filled up with shoemaker's implemonts, 
the great bed, and the crib in which 1 ley, formed the shelter of ray 
childhood; but the walls were hung with pictures, and over the work¬ 
shop was a shelf with books and songs; the little kitchen showed a store 
of shining plates and. cooking utensils; and there wiis a way, up a 
certain ladder, by which the inhabitants could mount to the loft ana so 
out on to the roof, where in the rain gutter next to the neighbour’s 
bouse stood a large box full of earili, in which grew kitchen herbs, and 
which formed the only garden my mother jjpssessed; and in my story, 
“iThe Snow Queen," this garden is blooming still. 

I was an only child, and was considerably spoiled; but my mother 
told me that 1 was far bett(>r ofi’ than she had been, and that 1 was 
cared for like a little nobleman. As a child, she bad been turned out 
by her parents to beg, and when she was not able ti» do this, she had sat 
the whole day under a bridge and wept. Li old Domcnica in the 
“ Improvisatore," and in the mother of the “ Fiddler,” 1 have portrayed 
her individuality under two diflerent aspects. 

My father let me have my own way in everything. I possessed his 
entire affection—^he lived for me. On Sundays he itmde me panoramas, 
theatres, and transformation pictures; and he would read me pieces out 
of Holbein's plays and stories from the “ Thousand and one Nights; ” 
and those were the only moments in which I remember him as looking 
really cheerful, for in bis position as an artisan he did not feel happy. 
His parents bad been farmers, well to do in the world, but ail kinds of 
misfortanes came upon them. Their cattle died, their farm-house was 
burned, and at len^h the man lost his reason. Then the wifd went with 
him to Odense, and apprenticed their clever son tg a shoemaker; there 
was noting else to be done, though it was thh lad's ardent wish to be 
admitted into the gnunmar school. Two prosperous citizens had <mee 
talked of edabbing together and giving him free board, in order to help 
him on; bat it came to nothing. My poor father never could get his 
daiding wish realized, hut it never vanished firom bis remembrance. X 
can rmember that in my childhood 1 once saw tc^rs in bis eyes when a 
pupil hf tbe^tgrammar school, who had come to us to order new boots, 
ahowed his books and talked of alt he was learning. . 
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“That woa tb« way I ought to hare gone,’’ aaid my father. 

And then ho kitisod mo eagerly, and spoke not a «'ord more the whole 
evening. 

He ftcldom aasociated with those of hia own class. On Sandays he 
went out into the forest, taking me with him. Ho would not talk 
much, but geuorally sat lust in thought, while I ran about atnngoig 
eteiwherries on a long stalk, or weaving garlands. Only once in the 
year, in the mordli of May, when the forest was arrayed in its freshest 
green, my mother accompanitjd us; at wliich times she wore a cotton 
dress, wliich she only put on for this occasion and when she took the 
sacrament, and which was her holiday gown during all the years I can 
reineraber. She always carried home a great number of beechcn twigs, 
wh'l.di''j'Tt* put up behind our glittering stove. Pieces of 8t. John’s 
wort were stuck into the clefts betw'een the beams, and from theia 
growth we judgt'd wiiothor wo were to live a long or short time. Ghreen 
leaves .nnd'pictures adorned our littio room, which my mother always 
kept bright and neat: she had a peimliar pride in liavlng the bed fomi- 
time and window-curtains as white as snow*. 

Hy father’s mother tiume to our house every day, if only for a few 
moments, to see her littio grandson; for 1 was the joy and pride of her 
age. She was a quiot, very amiable old woman, with mild blue eyes 
and a dcilcatu form. The trials of life had pressed sorely upon her: 
:^Tn being a rich farmer’s w'ife she bad sunk into deep poVerfcy, and 
lived witli,her afilicted husband in a little cottage, which she had bought 
with tlio last small remnant of her fortune. 1 never saw her weep; but 
it made a deep impreMsioii upon mo when I heard her sigh quietly, as 
she told how her ow'u muteriial grandmother had been a lady of noble 
Inrth, in the Gorman town of Cassel, and had run away from her home 
and kindred t<i marry a “ theatre player,” as she ex.prt>saod it; and that 
now the descendants were sulleriiig for this. 1 do not remember that 
she ever mentioned the iumily name of this grandmother; her own 
maiden n.aine had be^n Nommo.oen. She liad the oflice of attending to 
a garden nt tlio hosjiitnl for the insane: and every Saturday evening 
the brought a few tlowcrs, which sho was allowed to carry home from, 
thence. Those flow'ers were destined to adorn my mother’s bureau; but 
they were called mine, and i had the privilege of putting them into a 
glass of water, whereat 1 rejoiced greatly. All that she could bring, 
Me brought for me, for she loved me w ith her whole heart, and 1 unifer- 
stood and appreciated her love. 

Twice a year she used to burn the dead rubbish in the garden. On 
these occasions I used to go to her to the asylum, and lie down vqmn 
^be great heaps of green leaves and pease stalks: I had many fiowmis 
to play with; and another circumstance, to which I attached especial 
imporlanco, was that 1 got better fare than I could expect at home. 
All the harmless lunatics used to walk about freely in the yard; they 
often came into the i^rdeu to see us, and with mingled curiosity and 
terror I used to listen to them and follow them almut; X would evas 
venture with the keepers to visit the dangerous madmen. A long passage 
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led between two rows of tbeir cells. Onoe ibe keeper bad /^one away, 
and I lay down on the gpround and peeped through tho crack below the 
door of one of these cells. Within, a naked woman was sitting on a 
bed of a straw; her hair hung down over her shoulders, and she sang 
in quite a sweet voice. AIL at once she started op and rushed towards 
the door outside which I lay; the little wicket, throiigh*which provi- 
sions were handed to her, flew open, and she gl^dMown upon me and 
stretched out her long arm to seise me. I streamed aloud with tenor. 
I felt her finger-tips touching my clothes. 1 was half dead with fright 
when the keeper came; and in later years this sight and the impressKm 
it made upon me never departed from my mind. 

Close by the spot where the dry plant stalks were burned, some poor 
old women bad their spinning-room; 1 often looked in, and soon be^me 
tbeir fiavoimte. Among tb^ people X bad a flow of talk which asto» 
nt^d them elk* By chaoee I bad heard something of'the interior 
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structuTO of man, without of course undcrstandiug the matter; but 
the mysterious nature of the subject attroc^ted me, and I used with a 
piece of chalk to draw nil kinds of flourishes on the door, to represent 
anatomical studies, aud my description of the heart and lungs made 
an immense 'impression on iny audience. They considered me a mar¬ 
vellously clever child, t oo clever to live long , and they rewarded my 
eloquence by tellini!; me' i'alry iaJes, and d world as rich as that of the 
“ Thofisand and One Nights ’* arose b(;fore me. The stories told by the old 
women and the e\li*avagant ligtirea I saw moving about in the asyliun 
produced such an elfect upon me, that I^dared scarcely venture out of the 
nouse when the evening shadows fell { and accordim^y, when the sun 
went down, 1 g<‘nerally got permission to lie down on my parents* he4 
withVihaJlowcred cuHaiiis, for my own crib must not thus early take 
i4p the space in the narrow room: hero in tlic great bed I lay, absorbed 
in wraking dreams, a-s if the outer w’orld con<;omed me not. 

Of my insane grandfather I was very much afraid: only once he liad 
spoken to me, and then he had used the <*er€‘monious “ you ” instead of 
the usual “ thou ” in his address. lie used to sit carving strange figures 
out of w'ood—men with the heads of beasts and beasts with wings; these 
he would pack in a basket, and then go out into the country, where the 
peasants’ wives wen^ always glad to entertain him, for ho gave away 
tlie strange toys to them aud their children. One day, when he was 
eoining back to Odense, 1 heard the street boys calling alter him, .and in 
great terror 1 hid behind the stairs, for I knew that I was of his flesh 
lind blood. 

All my immediate surround in gs were calculated to kindle my imagi¬ 
nation. Odense itself, in those days when no steamboat exi'-ted'and 
postal communication was not much devck>pc»i, was a very thllerent 
place from what it is now. One could have fancied it was a hundred 
yean ago, for inany customs of a bygone period still j»revailed. The 
guiidp went about in pwicession, and before them carao llicir h.irlequin 
with bauble and bells. On Carnival Monday the butchers used to lead 
the fat ox througli the streets, bedizened with flowers: a lad in a white 
garment, nfith great wings on his shoulders, rode on its bo^^k; the seamen 
went through the streets with music and with all ilieir flags, and at 
last the two boldest of them wrestled together on a plank between two 
boats, he being declared the victor who avoided falling into the vrater. 
But the event which especially fixed itself in my memory, and was ebn- 
tinuaily fresHened py subsequent narrations, was the coining of ^o 
Spaniards to INinen in ISOS. I was onlv three years old at the time^ but 
I can distinctly remember \he strange brown men wlio went clfuddog 
about the streets, and the cannon which were fired. I saw the ^e<^e 
sleeping on straw in an old rained church near the hospital; and one 
day a ^Spanish soldier took me in his arms, and pressed tq my lips a 
silver image he wore on his breast. 1 remember that my mother tvas 
angry about it, for she fsid it was *' something Catholic; ** but 1 was 
pleased with the silver image, and with the strange man too, who dmio^ 
me up. and kissed me, and wept. No doubt be had cbildreik of his 
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own tJt home in Spain. 1 saw one of hia comrades led away to execution 
for murdering a Frenchman: many yean afterwards 1 w'rote nw poem, 
" The Soldier,** on this subject; Cha^sso has translated it into German, 
and it was afterwards incorporated in the illustrated popular book of 
“ Soldien’ Songs.*’ 

Scarcely ever did 1 associate with other boys; even at school 1 took 
no part in their sports, but sat in the room by myself. At home X had 
toys enough that my father had made for mo. My greatest pleasure 
was to make dolls’ clothes, or to spread an apron of iny uiuther’s between 
the wall and two sticks oy a currant bush which 1 nod planted in the 
yard, and to sit beneath it looking at the sunlit leaves. I was a remark¬ 
ably drt'atny child, and sat so often with closed eyes that people thought 
at fast 1 liad weak eyes, though the sense of sight was particulary well 
developed in me. 

Occasionally, at harvest-time, my mother went out to glean in the 
fields; at these times I acconmaniea her, and we walked like the.biblical 
Ruth over the corn-fields of Boaz. One day we came to a place where 
the bailiff was notorious as a violent man : wo saw him corning with a 
great whip, and iny mother and all the rest rati away ; but 1 had wooden 
shoes on, and lost them; the stubble wounded my naked feet, and 1 
could not run, and consequently remained behind. He raised his whip, 
but I looked up into his face, and cried involuntarily, “ How dare you 
strike me, when God con see you ? ** and the stern man all at once looked 
at me quite mildly, stroked my cheeks, asked me my nnme, and gave me 
some money. When I showed his present to my mother, she said to the 
rest, “ He’s a wonderful child, my Hans Christian; everybody likes him, 
and even that bad fellow has given him money.** 

Thus I grew up pious and superstitious. 1 had no idea of poverty 
or want; my parents had only enough to live on from day to day, and 
yet I bad plenty of everything, and an old woman made up iny father’s 
clothes afresh for me. Sometimes I accompanied iny parents to the 
theatre, where the first plays which 1 saw were acted in (kiritmn. The 
** Bonau-weibchen ” was the favourite piece of the whole town; but first 
of all I MW Holberg’s “ Political Tinker ** treated as an ojiera. /The first 
impression made upon me by the theatre and the assembled audience 
was by no means a sign that anything poetical was concealed w’tthin me; 
for my first exclamation, on seeing the multitude of spectators, was, 
“ If we had only as many tubs of butter as there are people here, what 
a butter-feast we would have! ** The theatre was soon my favourite 
place. As I could go there hut seldom, 1 made friends* with the bill dis¬ 
tributor, who gave me a programme every day; qtnT 1 wouhl sit with this 
in a comer, and imagine the whole play, according to the title of the 
piece and the names of the characters. This was iny first unconscioue 
attempt at composition. 

^ My fid:her was fond of reading not only plays and narratives, hut 
history and the Bible: in hie quiet mind he p^dered over what he 
had read ; hut my mother did not understand him when he tribd to 
expound it, andeo he became more and more silent. One day he closed 
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the Bible with tbe words, “ Christ was a man like ourselves; bat what 
a remarkable man! ’* My mother was frightened at these words, and 
burst into tears; and in my fear 1 prayed to God that he would forgive 
my fathcMT this dreadful profanity. ** There is no devil except the one 
in our own hearts,” 1 heard my father say; and again I was afraid for 
him and for his soul; and accordingly 1 quite agreed in opinion with 
my mother and our female neighbours, wnen one morning my father, 
who had probably scratched himself with a nail, showed three deep cuts 
on his arm, that the dcril had visited my father in the night to prove 
that he really existed. 
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Mv father's wanderings into the forest became more firequent—he 
could get no rest. The events of the war then raging in Germany en¬ 
grossed his whole*'attention, and he read of them eagerly in the news¬ 
papers. Napoleon was ^is hero, and the Emperor's rapid rise seemed 
to him fraught with bright example. Denmark allied herself with 
France at that time, and nothing but war was talked of. Ky father 
took sen'iee as a soldier, in tho hope of coming home a lieutenant; my 
mother wept; our neighbours ahxugged their shoulders, and declared 
that it was madness for a man to go out and get shot who had no neces¬ 
sity to take such a st^. 

bn the morning when the corps was to inarch, I heard my &ther 
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sinking and speakmg clieerfull;jr, but his heart was deeply touched: I 
comd tell this by the wild emotion with which ho kissed me at parting. 
1 was lying alone in the room, sick of the measles, when the drums 
beat, and my mother accompanied him weeping as far as the town gate. 
When they were gone, my old grandmother came in. She looked at 
me with her mild eyes, and said that it would be well if I died now, 
but that God's will was always the best. That was one of the first 
painful mornings I can remember. 

The regiment, however, did not march farther than to Holstein: peace 
was concluded, the volunteer came bock to his old workshop, and every¬ 
thing seemed to have returned to its old order. 1 still played with my 
dolls, and made them act pieces, always in German, for that was the 
language of my theatrical experience; but my Geman was a kind of 
gibberish I put together myself, and in which oftaly one correct German 
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word occurred, namely, besen (broom), a word which I hod caught up 
from the various expressions my father had brought from Holsiejn. 

"You have profits by my journey,” he said, jestingly. "Heaven knows 
if you will ever get so far; but you must see to it yourself^remember 
that, Hans Christian.” 

But my mother declared that so long as she bad a word to say, 1 
should stop at home, and not sacrifice my health as he*had done. 

She sjpotke the frmth—his health had sufifered^^ne morning he woke 
up in wild delirium, talldng ofi nothing but of campaigns and of Napo¬ 
leon : he fhnded he bad received orders from the Emperor, and that bo 
had obtained a command, mother dispatched me at once,—not to 
the i^sician, but to a so-eallM " wise woman” who dwelt half a mile 
from Odense. I went to her, and she questioned me, measured one of 
my arms with a woollen thrmd, made some strai^e si|na, and at last 
had a neen ttfig on my chest; she told me it was a piece of the same 
kii^ of tree on aduch the Sariour had been oneified. 


AAA a 
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** Now go home,*' she said, " along the bank of the river: if thj father 
is to die this time, hia spirit will meet thee.” 

It may well be imagined how frightened I was—1, who was «o filled 
tvith suuerstition, and whose imagination was so easily excited. 

Ana did nothing meet you ?” my mother asked, when I came home. 

1 assured her with a beating heart that 1 had seen nothing. 

On the third day my father died. His corpse rested on the bed *, 1 
and my mother lay on our knees before it, and all night long a cricket 
kept chirping. 

He is dead ” my mother said to the insect; ** you need not call him, 
the Ice Maiden has carried him ofi.” 

And I understood what she meant. I remembered how, in the past 
wid^px^^hen our window-panes were frozen, niy father had pointed to 
them and showed us a figure that resembled a female with outstretched 
arms. “ 1 fancy she will take ide away,” he had said, jestingly. Now 
that ho lay dead in his coffin my mother remembered his words, and 
they came back to my remembrance also. 

He. w'as buried in St. Knud’s churchyard, to the left of the side door 
leading to the altar, and my grandmother planted roiies upon his grave. 
Now there are already two other graves in the same place, and the grass 
grows rank over them. 

I'rotn the time of my father’s death I was left altogether to myself; 
my mother went out washing for people, and 1 sat alone at home with 
my little theatre, worked at clothes for the dolls, and read plays. They 
tell me that I was always neat and clean in my attire; that 1 was tall 
and thin, had long hair of almost a yellow colour, and went bareheaded. 
In oup neighbourhood lived the widow of a clergyman, Madame Bunke- 
fiod, with tlie sister of her dead husband. These two ladies omned 
their door to me, and theirs was the first educated house wliere I was 
received. The deceased preacher had written poems, and his name was 
known at that time in Danish literature; his spinning songs” were in 
the mouths of the people, .la my ” Vignettes to Danish Poets ” 1 song 

of him whom my contemporaries had forgotten, in the following words: 

* 

"Spindloa wbirr, wheela revolvs. 

The iptnninff book Munda free; 

The meri; lejra of youth are turned 
To indent melody." 

Here I heard for the first time the word ** poet” uttered with a respect 
as if it designated something sacred. My father had read Heiberg’s 
comedies to me; bati^tpre they did not speak of these, but of verses, 
of poetry. ” Mv brotb^ the poet,” Bupkeflod's sister would say, and 
ber eyes gleamed. Prom ber 1 learned that it was a glorious and happj 
thing to a poet. Here also I read Shakespeare for the first time: it 
was Mrtainly only in a had translation; but the bold pictures he drew, 
the incidents of blood and slaughter, bis witches and spectres, were 
exactly to my taste. ^ 1 immediately h^ian to perform Shakespeare on 
my puppet tneatre; I saw Hamlet’s g^ost, and walked sfUih Lear on 
the desolate heath. The more ponons died in a piece, the more inte* 
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resting di4 it appear to me. In those dap 1 nrrote my first piece. It 
was nothing less ambitious than a trageay, wherein, of course, all the 
characters died. The plot I took from an old song of Py ramus and 
Thisbe, but I had extended the.story by the introduction of a hermit 
and his son, both of whom were in love with Thisbe, and committed 
suicide when she died. Many speeches of the hermit wen) biblical 
passages, taken out of the little catechism, es^cially from the Duty 
to One’s Neighbour.” The piece itself was called “ Abor and Elvira,” 

“ It ought to be called ‘ The Ahorre (gruff) and the Dummy,’ ” said 
our female neighbour, wittily, when, after reading the play witli great 
contentment and satisfaction to oU the people in our street, I brought 
it to her. # • 

I was terribly depressed at this, for I folt tb%t she was making fun of 
me and of my poem, which all tho others praised; and I went mourn¬ 
fully to relate tue fact to ray mother, who replied, ” She only says that 
because her son did not write it,” and 1 was much consoled, and began 
another piece, in which a King and a Queen were to make their appear¬ 
ance. I could not agree with Shakespeare in making these personages 
speak the language of ordinary mortals. I inquired of my mother and 
of several other people how a King really spoke, but could not gain any 
satisfactory information, for they said it was many years since a King 
had visited Odense, but they supposed uo spoke foreign languages. 
Accordingly I procured a kind of lexicon in which were German, French, 
and English words with their Danish translation; and now my trouble 
was over, for I took a word from each language and inserted it in my 
piece, in the 8{>eeches of the King and Queen. Thus arose a kind of 
Babylonian dialect, which I considered the ou^ suitable one for sucii 
exalted personages. Every one was obliged to hear my play: it wim a 
perfect treat to me to read it, and it never occurred to me that my 
audience might not experience the same pleasure in listening. 

The son of our female neighbour had a situation in a cloth manufac¬ 
tory, and brought home a sum of money every week; but I, on the 
contraiy, os the people declared, went about doing no^iing. I Vas now 
to TO to the factory too, ” not for the sake of the money,” my mother 
said, “ but that I may know where he is, and what he’s doing.” My 
old grandmother took me there, and very melancholy she was on the 
occasion, for she declared she had never thought to see the. day when I 
should have to associate with tho low boys there. Many Gefinan vi ork- 
men were employed in this place: they sang aqd talked merrily, and 
many a coarse jest created great laughter. what was naul, and 

have experience the fact that a child can hear such things v ith inno¬ 
cent ears, for what they spoke of took no hold upon me. At that time 
I had a very good high soprano voice, and knew it very well; for when 
I sang in my parents* little garden, the people in the street would i>top 
and listen, and the high-born strangers in the gai^en of the Councillcir 
of State, that abntte on ours, would listed at the palings. Conse- 
i^ntly, when th^ asked me in the>fisctory if I could sing, I imme- 
oiately began, and all the. looms stood still, all the workmen listened to 
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me, and I had to sing and sing again, and the other boys were comxnis* 
sioned to do my wo^. 1 then told them that X could act plays, and 
remembered whoio sccneti of Holberg and Shakespeare. All there liked 
me, and 1 found the first days in the factory very pleasant; but one day 
when I was in full song, and they were talking of the marvellously high 
compass of my voice, one of the workmen suddenly called out, “ ^Hiat’s 
not a boy, but a little girl I” and seized hold of me. I cried and pro¬ 
tested, while the others laughed at the jest; and, shy as a girl, I ru^ed 
out of the house and home to my mother, who at once promised me 
that I should never go to the factory again. 1 resumed my visits at 
Jl^dame Bunkeflod’s, for whose birthday I made a pincushion of my 
own invention. I also made acquaintance with another old lady, a 
clej^gj^rtti’s widow, to whom I read aloud out of the* novels she pro¬ 
cured from the circulating library. One of these books began in some¬ 
what the following way : 

“ It w’as a stormy night—^tho rain beat against the window-panes,” &c. 

That’s a remarkable book,” said the old lady. 

And 1 asked quite innocently how she knew that. 

“ I can hoar that from the beginning,” she replied. “It will be some¬ 
thing quite extraordinary.” 

And I was filled with respectful astonishment at her penetration. 

Once, at barvost-tiinc, my mother went w'iih me many miles from 
Odense to a nobleman’s seat in the neighbourhood of her birthplace, 
Bogense. The latly there, at whose parents’ house she had been in 
service, bad said that she might pay her a visit. Tliat was a great journey 
for me: we travelled the greater part of the way on foot, and took, 1 
think, two days to get through it. Here the country made so powerful 
an impression on me, that it was my highest wish to remain there and 
become a farmer. It was just hop-gathenng time; and I sat in tbe barn, 
by a ^eat tub, with my mother aud many other people, and helped to 
pick we hops. Stories were told, and each related whatever marvellous 
adventures had befallen him. One afternoon I heard on old man saying 
bow Ood knew everything that happened and all that would happen. 
My thoughts ran entirely on this; aud in the evening, when I wan^mi 
away i^m the yard alone to where there was a deep pond, and had 
stepped on some stones in the water near its margin, a question suddenly 
come into my bead, whether God really knew ever}’thmg that was to 
happen. « 

“If He has determined that I am to live,” I thoimbt, “ and that I am 
to become many yearS^s^, and if I now jump into the water and drown 
myself, then it will not be according to Kis will.” , 

And in a moment I was determined to drown myself^ and rushed to¬ 
wards the deepest spot. Then a new thought struck me that this was 
tbe devil seeking to gain power over me; aud I gave a great <ay, and 
fied as if 1 were pursued, and ran weeping into my motber’a arms; but 
neither she nor any ohe else could get me to tell what was the matter. 

“ He must have seen a ghost,” said one of the women. 

^ And 1 myself believed this jpas the case. 
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Hr mother married again. A youn^ artizan was her second husband; 
but nis fhmily, who belonged to the same class as himself, considered 
that he had n^de a rery disadraatageous match, and neither 1 nor my 
mother t^ired permission to risit them. My stepfather was a silent 
young man, entirely arerse from interfering with my education, so I 
lived entirely for my panorama-box and my puppet theatre, and my 
great delight was to collect coloured scraps to make into costumes for 
my company. My mother thought this good practice towards my be¬ 
coming a to^or, a craft for which she considered me destined by nature; 
but 1 declared that 1 would go on the stage and become a player, a wish 
that my mother most decidemy opposed, for lier only ideas of a “ player’* 
were taken from strolling companies and from rope-dancers. I.must 
and should become a tailor. The only thing that gave me ahy c(%sola- 
tion with regard to my destined occupation was the prospect it held out 
to me of procuring plenty of scraps for my puppet theatre. 

My love for reading, the many dramatic scenes I knew by heart, and 
my very good voice, all awakened a kind of attention towards me on the 
part of many good families in Odense. 1 w'as summoned to them, and 
my strange appearance excited their interest. Among the many into 
whose houses 1 came was Colonel llocg Guldbcrg, who with his family 
showed me very hearty kindness: he even i)rcsented mo to Prince Chris¬ 
tian, the present King. 

I grew apace and became a tall boy, and my mother declared that 
she could no fhnger let me wander about. I went into the free school, 
where they taught me religion, arithmetic, and writing; the latter badly 
enough, and I could scarcely spell a word correctly. Whenever the 
master’s birthday came round, 1 wove a w’rcath and wrote a poem for 
him, which he took half smiling, half with contempt; and the last time 
he scolded me for my performance. The street boys had also beard 
from their parents that 1 was a Strange fellow, and went to rich people’s 
houses, and consequently one day ] was pursued, by a wild horde, who 
ahouted after me, “There goes the play-writer !’* 1 hid myself at homo 
in a comer, shed tears, and prayed. My mother declared that I must 
be confirmed, that I might oe apprenticed to a tailor and leara to do 
something sensible. She loved mo with her whole heart, but did not 
understand ^ striving and yearning, nor indeed did 1 then understand 
it myself. Those around her always spoke against my way of going on, 
and grumbled at me. We belonged to St. Knud's parah, ana^icro the can¬ 
didates for confirmation might report themselves either to the canon or 
the chaplain. Only the children of those we adlSd the “ grand families” 
and the pi^ils of the Latin school went to the canon; the poor children 
resented to the chaplain. Nevertheless, 1 reported myself to the canon, 
who waa obliged to acc^ me, thoi^h no doubt he tbcnmbt my pro¬ 
ceeding a piece of vanity, for by joining bis class, though I was placed 
at the Dottooa of it, 1 got to stand above all those who went to the chap¬ 
lain. Still I may hope it waa not vanity aloxm that drove me to this 
step. 1 stood in tnror of the pow Imys, w(o bad jeered at me, and always 
fidt implied to approach the pupila of the lAtin school, whom I con- 
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sidered far better than all the rest. When they wore at play in the 
churchyard, 1 would stand outside at the paling, peeping in and wishing 
that 1 was one of those happy beings; not on account of their play, but 
of the many books they had to read, and the prospect they had of doing 
something in the world. Now, at the canon*B I could come among them 
and be like one of themsslves, but 1 cannot now remember one of them, 
BO they must have taken very little notice of me. Eveij day the feeling 
grew upon mo that 1 had intruded where 1 had no right to be; but a 
young girl, whom 1 shall have to mention again, and who was considered 
the grandest of the company, always looked at me in a very friendly 
way; and one day she even gave me a rose, and I went away quite de- 
lighted that there was one, at least, who did not despise and reject 
me. 

An old tailoress c.ame, and altered my dead father's overcoat into a 
confirmation dress for me. 1 had never worn such a coat beAire; and 
now also, for the first time in my life, I received a pair of boots. My 
ddight on this octtasion was very great. My only icar was, that the 
new boots miglit uoi^ be seen by all *, consequently 1 put them on over 
my trousers, and thus walked into the church. The hoots ercake^ 
loudly, and I felt a secret joy at the circumstance, for now the congrej 
cation would be sure to hear that they were new. My meditations werd 
disturbed, and I felt, with many a twinge of conscience, that 1 was' 
thinking quite, as much of my new boots as of heavenly things. 1 prayed 
earnestly to be forgiven, and then, alas! back went my thoughts to my 
new boots. 

In the foregoing year I had saved a small sum of money. When 1 
counted it, 1 found it to consist of thirteen rix-bank dollars. I was 
quite enchanted to find myself the possessor of so large a sum; and as 
my mother kept insisting upon my being apprenticed to a tailor, 1 
begged and plagued her to allow me to go to Copenhagen, a place 1 
lomced tipon as the greatest city in the world. 

What do you intend to do therej? ” asked my mother. 

/ ' 1 intepd to become famous,’* 1 replied; and I told her what I had 
|read about remarkable men. First,** I said, “they have a great deal 
; of trouble to go through, and then they become famous.’* 

; It^was a m(»t^ inexplicable yearning that impelled m e onw ardB. 1 
. wep^. T'Segg^, and at last my mother yie ldedT hut first "she bS for an 
^ old name, a,topute(r~**^Se womSnTifdm^ hospital, to come and 
‘ prophecy my future destiny by means of cards and coffee'grounds. 

“ iTour son will be ie) 9 i^t roan,** was the verdict of me old dame, 
“and Odense will one day ne illuininated in honour of him.** 

My mother wept when she heard this, and 1 received permisinon to 
start on my travels. All our neighbours declared to my mother that , it 
was a terrible venture, to allow me at the age of fourteen to go off to 
Copenhagen, which was so fiiur off—a great puzzling town where 1 knew 
nobody. * 

“You see, he won’t leave me any peace,” my mother replied. “I 
have iK'cn obliged to consent, though I *m sure he won’t ^t fiuther 
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Nyborg. When be sees tbe wild ocean, I fancy he *11 he afiraid and 
tom back.'* 

Doring the aommeor that preceded my confirmation, a portion of the 
operatic and dramatic company from the Theatre Koyal Copenht^en had 
been in Ojdense, where they ^re a aeries of operas and tragedies. The 
whole town had been full of it; and, thanks to a compact 1 mado with 
the bill distributor, I had witnessed all their performances behind the 
scenes, and had even appeared on the stage as a page, a shepherd, or in 
some similar character, and had spoken a few words. My zeal was so 
great that 1 always appeared ready dressed for niy part when the 
players came to dress, and this drew their attention towards mo; my 
enthusiasm and my childish ways amused them; they gave me some 
frimidly words, and I looked up to them as to supernatural beings. 
Tlien ^ the praises 1 had received for my declamation and my voice 
came to have a meaning for me: the stage was my vocation; this was 
the career in which 1 should become a celebrated man, and therefore 1 
must go to Copenhagen. I had heard much about the theatre in 
Copenhagen, and that there was something performed there called a 
ballet, which w'as said to be finer than opera or drama; the dancer, 
Madame S(;ball, woe especially mentioned as the first performer, and 
consequently she appeared in my imagination as the queen of all, and in 
my fancy 1 regarded her as the person who w'as to do everything for me 
if I could only secure her patronage. Full of this thought 1 went to the 
old printer J versen, one of the must respected citizens of Odense, whom 
I remembered to have often seen in communication with tho players 
during their stay; 1 felt sure that he must know Madame Schall, and 1 
would beg him to give me a letter of introduction to her, and Providence 
would take care of the rest. 


The old man saw me for the first time. He listened to my request 
politely enough, but very seriously dissuaded me from carrying out my 
project, advising me to learn a handicraft. 

“ That would really be a great sin,** I replied. • 

The air with which 1 said this evidently surprised him, and it pre¬ 
possessed him in my favour. He told me that he was not personally 
youainted with the dancer, but that he would give me a letter for her. 
‘Wneu 1 received this paper, 1 fancied myself near the attainment of 
my object. 

Hy mother pMked a small bundle of clothes, and spoke to the pos¬ 
tillion, asking mm to take me as a cheap ^senger to Co|.'Hinbagen; the 
fare wad to be three rix-bank dollars. The afternoon came, and my 
mother soirowfuUy accompanied me to gate. Here my old 

grandmother was standing; her beautiful hair had lately turned grey; 
nbe fell upon my neck and wept, but was unable to utter a word, and 1 
was nrofoundly sorrowfhl. Thus we parted. 1 never saw her again, for 
sbe oied in the following year. 1 do not know where her grave is, for 
she rests ih the pauper ^urchyard. ^ 

Ihe postillimi blew his horn. It was a fine sunny afternoon, and 
Bo<m Ike sun shone into my light childish heart. 1 rejoiced at every 
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new tbiiig that I saw, and was 1 not journeying towards the of my 

wishes? But when I reached the Great Belt at Nyborg, and the ship 
departed &om my native island, 1 felt how lonely and forsaken 1 was, 
and that no one was present with me but the Father in heaven. As soon 
as 1 set my foot on imore at Seeland, I went behind a shed that stood 
by the sea, fell on my knees, and begged for help and guidance firom 
above; and then I felt strengthened and ready to trust in God and my 
good fortune. The whole day and the next night I was carried on 
tlirough villages and towns, and when we stopped to change horses, I 
stood by the oorriage, gimwing my crust of bread, and fancying I was 
already far away in tbo wide world. 


II. 

I® was on Mondw morning, the 6th of September, 1819, when from 
the heights of Fredericksberg I for tho first time beheld Copenhagen. 
There 1 alighted, and went with my little bundle through the castle 

g arden, the long avenue and tho suburb, into the city. On the evening 
eforo my arrival had broken out the great so-called “ Jew feud,” which 
extended through several countries of Europe. The whole city was in 
commotion, the streets wore fuU^of people, and the noise and bustle of 
Copenhagen realized the notion 1 had formed of what was for me the 
largest city in the world. With hardly ten dollars in my pocket, I be¬ 
took myself to one of the smaller inns. My first journey w^as to the 
theatre: 1 walked round the building several times, and almost looked 
upon it as a home. One of the ticket sellers, who walk about here, 
noticed mo, and asked if 1 wanted a ticket. 1 was so utterly inexpe¬ 
rienced iu the world's ways, that I thought he was olferiug me one as 
a present, and accordingly accepted his proposed gift with best thanks. 
He thought I was making fun of him, and became angry; and, some¬ 
what starred, I quitted the spot which had attracted me 'more than all 
the rest of the town. I little thought that in this very building my 
first dramatic effort would he produced, that was to introduce me to 
the Danish public, ten years later. 

The next day 1 put on my confirmation suit, of course not forrotting 
the new booti|, which were again drawn up over my trousers; and thus, 
in my finest array, and on my head a great hat that fell far down over 
my eyes, 1 went to the i’^mcer, Madame Schall, to deliver my letter of 
introduction. Before I ru^ the bell, I fell on my Imees at the door, 
and prayed that I might find help and protection here. A servuii girl 
came tripping up the Itairs with her bi^ket; she smiled kindly at me, 
gave me a shilling, and ran on. I stared in astonishment at the shilling 
and at her, for 1 had my confirmation clothes on, and consUered that 
1 looked (mite distingui^ied \ how, then, could she imagine that 1 came 
to beg ? I called alter her. ^ 

‘‘ Keep it, keep it! ” she cried, and was gone. 
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At last I admitted to the presence of the ladj, who looked at me 
and listened to me with the greatest astonishment. She "had not the 
slightest knowledge of the person who had written the letter 1 brought/ 
and my whole appearance and demeanour struck her as exceedingly 
strsQ^. 1 spoke of my great attachment to the theatre, and to her 

? tiestion in what piece I proposed to act, I replied, “ in Cinderella.'* 
Ibis piece had been acted by the royal company in Cfdense, and the 
chief part had impressed me so powerfullv^tnat I could playh; frcmi 
memofy. I begged permission to take o0^my boots, as 1 should othep^ 
wise not be ligli enough for this part; and then 1 took my great hat 
for a tambourine, and began to dance about, and to sing: 

"Bsali sod rieliM cainiol shiidd us 
From our sorrotr* hero Mow." 

• 

Ky strange gesturM and excessive ^citability made the lady look 
upon me as mad, and got rid of me as soon as she eonld. 
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I now went to tbe director of the theatre to eeek an engt^ment: hte 
looked at me, and'pronoanccd me **too thin for the theatre/' 

“ Oh,” 1 replied, ” if I were only engaged at a salary of a hundred 
bank dollars, 1 would soon get fut.” 

The director gravely desired me to leave, observing that he only en> 
g^ed persons of education. 

1 now felt utterly downcast: I had nobody who could give me con¬ 
solation or advice. Then it seemed that to die was the only thing left 
forme, and the best thing that could happen; but presently my thoughts 
rose to the Father in heaven, and with tne confidence of a child towards 
its father, they took hold on l£is providence. I wept out my grief, and 
then said to myself, When things are at the worst He sends help, fur I 
have re^l so, and that one must suffer a great deal before one can suc¬ 
ceed. Then 1 went and bought a gallery ticket to see the opera, “ Paul 
and Virginia.” The lovers’ parting moved me to such a degree that I 
burst into violent weeping. Two wuiiien who sat beside me tried to 
console mo, by reminding me that w’kut 1 saw was only a play and not 
reality, and one of them goud*naturedly gave me a large sandwich. I 
bad complete confidence in all my fellow-creatures, and told ray conso¬ 
lers with tho moat perfect frankness that I was real l y not crying about 
the Pgjjd^and Virg i nia on the stage, but^cause I looked upo n the 
as my own vTrgiiiia, to Jbo M 

unhap py the'pafting from his'Tofe iffitds^aui. "They looked wondeK” 
ingly at me, butrdid not seem to" understand what 1 said; so I told 
them why 1 had come to Oopenhageu, and how 1 stood alone in the 
world; and then the kind-hearted woman insisted on giving me more 
sandwiches, fruit, and cake. 

The nest morning 1 paid my reckoning, and found to my discomfiture 
that my whole remaining wealth consisted of a single dollar; therefore 
it became necessary tliat 1 should make up my mind to return home at 
once with a skipper, or to try and get apprenticed to some handicraft. 
The latter seemed the better tkiug to do; for if I went back to Odense 
I should have to be apprenticed there, and 1 felt certain that people 
would laugh at me if 1 came home, having done nothing. It was a 
matter of perfect indifference to tne what trado 1 learned, as I only took 
the step as a means of earning my bread in Copenhagen.' 1 bought a 
newspaper, looked through the advertisements, and saw that a carpenter 
was seeking m apprentico. 1 applied to the man, who received me 
kindly, but saitl that^before he decided upon taking me he must Deceive 
my certificate of baptisni and a certificate of character from Odense; 
in the meantime I might with him and try how 1 liked his trade, 
^ext morning at six o’clock 1 made my appearance in his workshop. I 
found several journeymen and apprentices, but the master was not there. 
They talked jovially,* and withal loosely. I was as bashful as a girl, and 
when they noticed that they teazed me unmercifully. lAter in the day 
the coarse jests of the la^s went so far that^ remembering the scene in 
the manufactory, T resolved not to stay a day longer in the workshop. 
Aecordingly I went to the maaibr and took leave ofhim w^h tears, tdi- 
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iog liim that I could not bear it: He tried to console me^ but I was 
inconsolable, and turned away. 

Now I wandered through the streets. Nobody knew me, and I was 
quite forsaken. Then 1 remembered that in a newspaper at Odense 1 
had read* of a certain Italian named Siboni, who hela the appointment 
of director of the musical conservatory in Oo^nhagen. Now, every* 
body had praised my voice; perhaps ho would do something for me; "if 
not, 1 must tty this very evening to find a skipper with whom 1 might 
return home. * The very thought of going baca ^tated me violently, 
and in this condition I betook myself to Siboni. There happened to be 
a large dinner party at his house. Among the guests were our cele* 
brated composer Weyse and the poet Baggesen. To the housdceepor 
who opened the door to me I not only related the reason of my coming, 
but my whole history. She listened with'great sympathy, and must 
have repeated the greater part of what I told her in the dining-room, 
for I had to wait a long time; and when the door opened> 'the whole 
company came out and looked at me. I was asked to sing. Siboni 
listened'attentively; and then I recited some scenes from Holberg 
and one or two poems; and at lost the feeling of my desolate position 
so overcame me that 1 burst into tears. And now the whole company 
applauded. 

1 jprophesy,** said Baggesen, “ that he will one day do something. 
But do not Woroe vain,’* he continued, addressing me, *‘when the 
whole public applauds you.” 

And he added something about real true nature, and how it was de¬ 
stroyed by age and by contact with men; but 1 did not quite catch his , 
meaning. Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, and that 1 should 
Icam enough to obtain an engagement as a singer at the Theatre Boyal. 

1 was quite happy; 1 laughed and wept; and when the housekeeper let 
me out and noticed the state of excitement 1 was in, she stroked my 
cheek, and told me that I was to go next day to Professor Weyse, who 
intended to be kind to me, and on whom I coufd depend. 

Accordingly I went to Weyse, who had fought his own way up from 
a poor position. He had been deeply moved by mj. friendlessness, and ^ 
had made a collection for me which produced seventy dollars. Then I ‘ 
wrote my first letter to my mother—a joyful letter, declaring t^t all 
the fortune in the world had streamed towards me. My mother in her 
delight showed everybody the letter. Some listened ip. surprise, and 
othm smiled and wondered what would be the end of it all. 

In order to understand Siboni, it was ren,"iaite that I should at least 
leant some German. A Copenhagen lad^who had travelled with me 
from Odense, and who was ready td help me in any way in her power, 
pmuaded one of her friends, a teacher of hufgu^ies, to give me some 
Germsn lessons without remuneration; and thus 1 le»med a few Gf^- 
man phrases. Siboni opened his house to me, and gave me board and 
instmetian; but half a year afterwards, my wiice woa either changin|[, 
or had been spoiled by my walking abopt through the whole winter in 
tom boots and with insumcient clothing. Every prospect of my ever 
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being a distmguwbed singer was gone. Siboni told me so bonestl/, and 
counselled me to ^um to Odense and learn a bandicratl. 

And now, after 1 had painted to nir mother in the rich colours of 
fancy the fortime I had really felt within my grasp, I was to go home 
to bo the general laughingstock! Tortured by this thought, 1 stood 
utterly downcast. But in what appeared a great misfortune lay the 
germ of better things. As 1 stood once more alone, racking my brain 
to find what 1 should do, it came into my mind that jthere lived here in 
Copenhagen the poet Cfuldborg, a brother of that colonel w’ho had shown 
me so much kindness in Odense. He lived at that time by the new 
churchyard which ho has sung so eloquently in his poems. I wrote to 
him and told him everything: afterwards I went personally, and found 
luiu surrounded by books and tobacco-pipes. The strong hearty man 
gave mo a kindly reception; and os he had seen by my letter how incor* 
rectly I wrote, he promised me some lessons in the Banish language. 
He also examined me a little in German, and thought it might be well 
if he gave me a little assistance in that particular mso. lie devoted to 
my benefit the profits of a little book ho was then publishing. This 
fact became knoum, and I think it produced more than a hundred 
dollars. The excelleigt Wevse dud others also helped me on. 

To live in the inn would have been too expensive for me, so I was 
obliged to seek a private lodging. My inexperience of the world led 
me to a widow in one of the most notorious streets of Copenhagen. 
She was inclined to accept me as a lodger; and 1 had no idea of the 
kind of world that was busy about me. She was a hard but industrious 
w oman, and she painted the other people in Copenhagen to me in sucli 
* terrible colours that 1 fancied her house \Ya8 the only secure haven for 
me. 1 was to pay twenty dollars a month for a room which was in fact 
only an empty store-room, without window or light, hut 1 had leave to 
ait in her room. I was to try it for two days first, but the very next 
day ehe told me that 1 must cither decide or go. 1, who at that time 
very easily attached myself to any one, had already conceived an affec¬ 
tion for my limdlady, and felt at home with her; hut Weyse had said I 
must not giVe more than sixteen dollars a month, for the sum 1 received 
'from him and Guldberg together came to just this amount; and even 
then nothing was left for my other requirements. Consequently 1 felt 
very moumlm; and when my landhufy had gone out, I sat down on the 
sofa and gaaed sorrowfully at the portrait of her de^ husband. I was 
still such a cluld, that when the tears ran down over my cheeks, 1 
touched the eyes of the pia^yiiTe with the drops, that the dead man might 
tcei how sorrowful I was, an^soften the heart of his wife. She must 
have understood that more was not to be extracted from me, for when 
she came back she told tae sbe would keep me for the sixtera dollara, 
and 1 thanked Heaven and the dead husband. 

1 was now in the verr midst of the mysteries of Copenhagen, but I 
understood them not. In the house where I lived was a frienmy 
lady, who often wept: her old fethw came evezj evening and paid h» 
. ynit. 1 often opened the door to him. He wore a plain coat, was 
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much muffled up about the neck, and wmre his hat preamd down 
OTor his forehead. He always took tea with her, and no one was to be 
preset, for he was a shy man: she never seemed to be very glad at his 
coming. Many years afterwards, when 1 had gained a different position, 
and the fashionable world and the so-called “ talon life ** were open to 
me, 1 was one evening surprifted, in a brilliantly lighted hall, by the 
entrance of an old gentleman with an order in Ins button-hole—an old 
gentleman whom 1 at once recognized as the father in the shabby coat, 
whom 1 had often admitted. 1 fancy he never suspected that J had 
opened the door to him when he came to act a part; but in those days 
I thought of nothing but my own acting. I was still so childish that 
I played with my puppet theatre and made dolls* clothes; and to pro¬ 
cure materials for this purpose I wont to the shops and begg^ rem¬ 
nants of diiferent stuffs and of silk ribbons. , I myself did not ]>os8cs8 
a single shilling, for my landlady took all my money a month in advance; 
only now and then, w^heii I had executed some commission for her, she 
would mve me a trifle, which was spent in the purchase of paper or of 
old books of plays. I was now very glad, and doubly so because Pro¬ 
fessor Gruldberg had induced the first comic actor of the theatre, Lind- 

S een, to give me instruction. He mado^e study several parts out of 
olberg; for instance, Hendrik, and stupid lads,—for which kind of 
business 1 was said to show some talent j but my great delight was to 
play Correggio. I received permission to leam this port on my own 
account, although Lindgreen asked me with comic gravity if 1 thought 
I could get to resemble the great painter. However, I managed to 
recite the monologue in the picture gallery with so much emotion that 
the old man clapped me on the shoulder, and said, 

“You have feeling, but you must not become on actor. Heaven 
knows what you should do: speak to Guldberg about it. To- learn a 
little Latin always paves the way to becoming a student.” 

1 a student! Such a thought had never come into my mind. The 
theatre was nearer to me and attracted me more, but 1 could always 
leam Latin. First 1 spoke of it to the lady who had procured me 
lessons in German ^ratU ,* but she told me that Latin wai! the most 
expensive language m the world, and that to get lessons in it without 
paying was a thing impossible. Guldberg, however, managed that one 
of his friends gave me a few lessons a we^ from kindness. 

The solo dancer, Dablen, whose wife was at that time one of the first 
artisteB oa the Danish stage, opened his house to mp. Mkny an even¬ 
ing I went there, and the gentle, kindly wife was good to me. ‘The 
husband admitted me into his dandng scho^ and thus £ was brought a 
st^ nearer the theatre. 1%ere 1 used to stimd the whole morning, with 
a long stick, stretchu^ my legs; but, in spite of my zeal, Dafalen con¬ 
sidered I could never be auyt&ig but one of tbo c&rpa de hallet. One 
advanti^ however, 1 had prociued: 1 was allowed to go behind the 
scenee m the evmung, and er«ai to sit on th^hack seat of the box 
bekniff^to the ballet. 1 fanefed 1 had my foot already in the tbesAee, 
though inad never yet been on the stage. 
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Ono evening tliey gave the operetta, ** The Two Little Savojarde/* 
In the market scene everybody could come on, even the 8cene>BhifteTS, 
to help to dll up the stage. 1 heard that, and put a little colour on my 
cheeks, and went on with the rest, quite happy to have the chance. I 
was in my usual clothes: 1 wore the famous confirmation coat, which 
still held together, though it looked rather shabby, in spite of incessant 
brushing and can'^ul n'pairs, and the great hat fell over my nose, as of 
bid. 1 was quite ('onscious of these defects, and sought to hide them, 
but my efibrts only made my movements the more angular. Indeed, 1 
could not stand straight, for my waistcoat would have displayed its 
scanty proportions too plainly against my long meagre form. I felt 
painfully that 1 might be made a laughingstock, but for the moment 
the hap()ine8s of appearing in front of the footlights stilled every other 
thought: my heart beat thick as 1 stepped oii. Then came one of the 
singers, who had a great deal to say in those days, and w'ho is now quite 
forgotten; he took me by tlie hand, and jeeringly congratulated me on 
' my first appearance. 

“ Allow me,” he said, “to introduce you to tho Danish public.” 

And he dragged me forward towards the lamps. His intention was 
to raise a laugh at the expense of my ungainly figure. I felt it, and the 
tears came into my eyes; 1 tore myself away, and sorrowfully left the 
stage. But soon afterwards «Daldcn arranged a ballet, “ Armida,” in 
which a little part was given to me: I appeared as a demon. From the 
time of the performance of this ballet dates my acquaintance w'ith the 
wife of tho poet. Professor Heiberg, now the highly honoured artiste of 
the Danish stage, who then, os a litfle girl, had a part in the piei'e. Our 
names were printed together on the bill. That was an epoch in ray life, 
when my name was for the first time printed: I thought to behold in it 
a nimbus of imInortaUt\^ I could not refrain'^ from gazing at the printedl 
name, and took the ballet programme to bed with me in the eveningi 
lay awake at night with a light, and read my name over and over. If 
was quite happy. 

It was now the second year of my residence in Copenhagen. The 
sum of money that had been collected for me was exhausted, but I felt 
ashamed to acknowledge my destitute condition. I had removed to the 
house of a sea captain’s widow, where 1 only had my lodging and coffee 
in the morning. Those were heavy dork days for me. The woman 
thought 1 went out to dine with various families, while I was sitting on 
a bench in the King’s Harden eating a small roll: only on rare occasions 
I ventured into one of .^e cheaper eating-houses, and sat down at the 
most distant table. I wasli^ally very forlorn, but I did not feel the full 
weight of my position. Every person who addressed a friendly word to 
mel looked upon as h sincere friend. God was with me in my little 
room, and many an evening, when I had said my prayers, I could ssk 
JSim with childish simplicuy whether my lot w^d soon im^ve. I 
ndeid a kind of belief tlmt the fortune of Hew Year’s-day would endure 
>dy, ithe whole year. It was my highest aim to Obtain a port in a drama, 
nntw YearVday came; the tWtre was closed, and only an old half* 
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blind porter sat at the stege entrane^ which was quite deserted; with a 
beating heart 1 slipped past him,’glided among the wings and scenes, 
and emerged upon the empty stage. There I fell on my knccB, but not 
a single verse could I think of to declaim, but I said my Our Father** 
aloud, and*tbeu went away, satisfied that inasmuch as I had spoken on 
the stage on Now Year’s-day, 1 should succeed in the course of the year 
in saying more from the same place—in fact, that a character would bo 
allotted to me. 

In the two years I had passed in Copenhagen I had not been out into 
the country. Only once I had gone into the Zoological Oardens, and 
had quite lost myself in the conteinplatiion of the crowd and bustle of 
life. In the third year 1 came for the first time, on a spring day, among 
the green trees; it was in the garden of Fredericksberg, the siKnmer 
residence of Frederick VI. Suddenly 1 found mvself standing bcueatli 
tba great, budding beech trees: the sun shone through ihe^li^xes, the 
ainjffas filled with frag^co^jond the birds sang., I was quite overcome, 
shouted aloud, and threw my arms round one of the trees and kissed it., 

“ Is he road ?** exclaimed one of the servants of the palace. 

I ran away terrified, And walked quietly and gravely back to the town. 

By this time my voice had begun to recover its tone. The teaerher of 
the choir school heard it, offered me a place in the school, and declared 
his opinion that by singing in the chorus h should attain a greater case 
and freedom of movement on the stage. Thus 1 went over from the 
dancing school to the singing school, and made my appearance in the 
chorus, sometimes as a shepherd, sometimes as a warrior. The theatre 
was my world: 1 had free entrance to the pit, and consequently it went 
badly with my Latin. I heard many people say that a knowledge of 
Latin was not necessary for singing in the chorus, and that one might 
^en become a great actor without it. I quite agreed with this opinion, 
i|^d several times excused myself from the Latin lessons in the evening, 
•omefimes with good cause,' sometimes without. Guldbcrg heard of it, 
and for the first time in my life I received a heavjr reproof, which 1 
richly deserved, but which crushed me terribly: I believe no ipak factor 
could have suffered more on hearing his sentence of death. 1 must have 
expressed my suffmrtnga in my face, for he said, DoD*t act; '* but it 
was not acting. 1 was now, to leave off learning Latin. 1 felt more 
than ever how much 1 depended on the kindness of others, ^t times 1 
had dark heavy thoughts concerning my future, for 1 wai^ in want of 
the common necessaries of life, but genendly I was as completely care> 
less as a child. 

The widow and daughter of the celebrated Bknish statesman, Christian 
Colbjdnuen, wm*e the two first ladies of rank who took a hearty interest 
in me as a poor lad: they often saw me, and liste'ned to roe with sym> 
pathy. Madame de Colbjdnisen lived during the summer at Bakkeniis, 
whera the poet Bahbek and his interesting wife also resided. Bahbek 
never mke to me, but his fidendly and lively l«dy often chatted with 
sne. 1 had b^ptn to write anoth^ tragedy, and read it to her; but at 
^ very first soenss she criedfoat,' 
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** Why, there are whole paasages which jou have copied &om Oehleii- 
achl^r and logemann !** 

“ 1 es, but they are bo beautiful/* 1 replied, in my. eimplicily, and 
read on. 

One day, when I was going from her to Madame de Colbjomaen, aho 
gave me a bunch of roses, and said, 

“ Will you take those to her ? it will certainly give her pleasure to 
receive th^ from the hand of a poet.” 

The words were spoken half in jest, btit it was the first time that any 
one had used the expression ” poet ” in connection with my name: the. 
words thrilled through me, and the tears came into my eyes. I know 
that from this moment the real desire to write seized me; before it bad 
been^nly a pastime to fill up tbe intervals of playing with my doU’s 
theatre. 

At Bakkehiis lived also Professor Tliiele. In those days he was only 
a young student, but he had already edited the ” Danish Popular Stories, 
and was the author of many pretty poems. Ho was a man of feeling, 
enthusiasm, and sympathy. Quietly and attenti%'e1y bo watched my 
mental development, and now we are fnends. He was one of tbe few 
who in those days told me the truth and spoke sensibly, when others 
amused themselves at my cost and appreciated only tho comic aspect of 
my untutored condition. Tjiey had given me in sport tho title of “ the 
little dcclaimer,” and 1 had gained a kind of notoriety in this character. 
People made ^me of me, and I accepted every smile as a smile of ap¬ 
proval. One of my later friends has told me that he saw me by accident 
for the first time in those days. It was in tbe drawing-room of a rich 
merchant, where they had asked me, in sport, to'recite ono of my own 
poems; and ho told me 1 spoke with so much emotion, that ridicule was 
converted into sympathy. 

Every day 1 heard people say what a good thing it would he for me 
if 1 could study; hut nobody took a step to help me, and I found it 
difficult enough to get a livio^. Then it occurred to me that I would 
write a tragedy and submit it for approval to the direction of the 
Theatre Boyal, and with the money it would bring me in I would 
begin to study. While Guldberg had still been giving me lessons in 
Danish, 1 had been writing a tragedy &om a German tale entitled 
“The Chapel in the Porest;’* hut this tras only looked upon as an 
exercise in composition, and Guldberg had positivdy forbidden my send¬ 
ing it into'the theatre, nor bad 1 any idea of disob^ing. 1 invented 
my own plot, and in a fwtnight my national tragedy was ready. It wm 
entitled ”The Bandits ^^issenlierg,*' (the name of a little village in 
Ftoen). Hardly a word in it was properly spelt; for I had obtained 
no help, as it was to he anonymous; hut one person was admitted into 
tiie secret—^the young lady whom I had first met at Odense during the 
preparatory lessons for confirmation, the only persmi who had at that 
time been friendly and kind, to me. By her mesas I had obtained an 
introduction to the Coll^dnisess, and them to the various families 
who had admitted me into their circles. This young Isdy peid for the 
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copying of my work in a legible foraif and took the neeemary steps for 
bnnging it under the notice of the dilution. In six weeks the manu¬ 
script was returned to me, declined, with a letter which intimated that 
it was useless to send pieces which, like the present one, betrayed a lack 
of all elem^tary education. 

It was at the end of the theatrical season of 1823 that 1 reccired a 
letter from the management of the theatre, dismissing mo from the 
ballet and chorus; the letter added, that a continuance in this depart¬ 
ment could lead to nothing for me, but expressed a wish that my nume¬ 
rous friends might do something for me, and procure me the education, 
without which the possession of talent was useless. I felt myself 
thrust out into the wide world, without help and without suppoct;. I 
must write a piece for the theatre, and it mtist Jbe accepted; that was* 
the only course tliat remained for me. I accordingly wrote another 
tragedy'from a histprical talc called Alfsol.*’ I was delighted witli the 
first part, and immediately betook myself therewith to the Danish 
translator of Shakespeare, the late Admiral Wulif, who good-naturedly 
heard me read it; 1 afterwards received the greatest kindness from his 
family. 1 had also introduced myself to our celebrated philosopher 
Oersted; and his house has romaioM to me to the present day a beloved 
home, to which my heart has grown fast, an^ in which I possess old and 
unchanging friend's. A noted orator, ProvtMt Gutfeldt, was then alive; 
and he it was who expressed real admiration of my tragedy, which 
was now completed, and he sent it to the managemcait of the theatre 
with a letter of recommemdatiou. 1 waveaed between hope and fear. 
During the past summer Z had aufiered bitter wont, but had never 
mentioned it: had 1 spoken, the many who sympathized with me would 
certainly have come to my assietance; false shame kept me from saying 
how bamy things wmit with but 1 had one consolation, for in that 
year I icm Scott’s works for the first time. A new world opened before 
me; 1 forgot everything in its delight, and the lendis^ library had the 
money destined to pay my dinners. 

Then it was also that T first met one of the most remarkable men of 
Denmark; one who unites to the greatest efficiency in his office, the 
•noblest mad best of hearts—a man to whom 1 look upon with confidence 
in everything—in whom I have found a second father, and whose chil¬ 
dren have been brethren and sisters to me. 1 mean the Conferenee 
Coundllor Ck)llin. He was at that time director of thp Theiftre Hoyal, 
and ev^ one said what a thing it would be if he could bg got to 
interest nimself for me. Oersted or Gutfeld^poke to him about me, 
and thus it was that 1 went for the first time to a house that was after¬ 
wards to become so d«Eff to me. Before the walls of CoMnbagen were 
enlazged this house li^ outsit .the walls, and was used as a country 
residence by the Spanish Ambosrador; it now stands, a quaint timber 
bufiding, in one the prin^Ml streets'; an qi^d-fashioned wooden 
balcony' teads to the entrance;, and a great tree waves its green branches 
oyer the courtyard and the pointed gables. It was to be as my father's 
house to me; and who would not i^dly linger over a description of 
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home? 1 saw in Collin only a man of businesst for hia address was 
brief and grare: I went away without hope of receiving any help from 
this quarter; and yet Collin was strongly interested in my welfare, and 
was working for my good—working silently, aa he has wrought for the 
good of all during his active life. But in those days I did*not under¬ 
stand the indifference witli which he seems to listen, while in reality hia 
heart is bleeding for the woes of tho sorrowful, and he is meditating 
how be shall best put in action the help that is sure to follow. My 
beloved play, for wdiioli many liad loaded me with praise, he mentioned 
in BO cursory a manner, that I was inclined to see in him rather an 
enemy than a protector. But when a few days had elapsed, I was 
summ^oned before Iho directors of the theatre. Here liahbek gave 
mo back '** Alfaol,” ns unfitted for the stage; but, he added, there were 
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80 many grains of gold in the piece, that it was hoped if I studied 
earnestly, attended a school, and learned what was necessary, I might 
some dav be able to produce works worthy to be acted on the Danish 
stage, in order to procure me this learning and to provide for my 
support, Collin had recommended me to King Frederick VI., who had 
granted mfe a certain pension for sonje years, and the directors of the 
public schools bad, through Collin's recommendation, granted me free 
tuition in the Latin school at Sl^lse, where, they told roe, a new and 
active rector had just be^ appointed. I was almost struck dumb with 
astonishment: 1 bad never imagined that my career would ever tate 
this direction, and, indeed, 1 had now qo clear idea of the course I was 
expected to follow. With the first mail coach I was to travel to Shigdse^ 
which lies twelve German miles from Copenhagen. It was the place 
where the poets Ingemann and Baggesen had been to school. 1 was to 
receive a quarterly sum from Oouin, to whom I was to look as my 
I guanlinn; and he was to examine me aa to my industry and progreas. 
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I now went for the second time and expressed my thanks to him; and 
he said to mo in a kind and hearty manner, 

Write to me frankly about everything you require, and let me know 
how you are getting on.” * 

Prom that day 1 gained a place in his heart. No father could have 
been more to me than he m'rb and is ; no one has rejoiced more heartily 
in my subsequent success and fortune ; none has more heartily sympa¬ 
thized ill my distresses; and 1 am proud of being able to say that one 
of the noblest men Denmark can boast feels for me as for his own child. 
His beru'fits were conferred without a word or a look that could have 
made them heavy to accept; and this was not the case with some to whom 
1 had to pay my thanks at this turn in my fate. Several requested me to 
think of my enormous good fortune, and to remember my poverty, and 
strictly enjoined the greatest diligence on my part; but Collin’s words 
manifested the heartiness of a father, and he it was to M'hora 1 really 
owed everything. My departure vi’as very suddenly decided on,‘and I 
had an affair of own yet to settle; 1 had, namely, spoken with an 
old acquaintance trom Odense, who now managed a printing business 
for a widow, to have “Alfsol” printed, that I might earn some money 
for myself. But before the printing could be put in hand, 1 was first 
to get together a certain number of subKcribers, and 1 hod not yet been 
able to ])roduce them; the piece was in the printing office, which was 
locked when 1 went to bring away my manuscript; but a few years 
afterwards the tragedy suddenly appeared in print, anonymously, without 
my knowledge and permission, and in its unrevised form. 

One beautiful day in autumn I left Copenhagen in the coach, to 
begin my school life in Slagclso; a young student, who had passed his 
first examination a month before, and was now'journeying to his home 
in Jutland, to show himself as a student and to visit his parents and 
friends, sat by me, and rejoiced aloud at the new life that now lay open 
before him. He assured me that he would be the uphappicst of men if 
he were in my place, and had to begin now to attend tbf Latin school. 
But 1 travelled w'ith good courage to the little town on tho^island of 
Beeland. My mother received a radiant letter from me; my only regret 
was that my j^r father and my old grandmother were not alive, to liear 
that 1 wgs going to be a pupil m the Latin school. 


m. 

Whiit I aniyed, late at night, in the inn at Slagelse, 1 asked the 
hoBteea if there were anything remarkable to be seen in the town. 

** YeiL” ahe replied; ” there’s a new fire engine, dad Pastor Bartholm's 
library.” 

And those were about all tbe curiosities of the place. A couple of 
husaar officers constituted the genteel society. 45very one knew what 
was goii^ on in every house, wwt scholar hM advanced, and who had 
retrogra^d, and all interesting particolarB. A private theatre, 
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where the pupUs of the Latin school and the servant girls had £?ee 
admission to toe dress rehearsals, formed the chief topic of conversation. 
The town was far J^om a wood, and still farther from the sea coast, but 
the chief high road ran through it, and the.post horn sounded from the 
rolting carriage. 

I was put to board in the house of a respectable widow of the better 
class, and had a little room looking out upon the garden and on the 
fields: in the school my place was assi^ed mo in the last class but one, 
among the little boys, for 1 knew nothing at alL 

I was really not unlike a wild bird shut up in a rage; I had the best 
will in the world to learn, but went groping about, as if I had been thrown 
into tlu; sea: on© wave followed another—^grammar, geography, matlm- 
matigsi, \ felt overwhelmed by the flood, and terribly afraid that I should 
never be able to master all this. The rector, who took especial pleasure 
in ridiculing every one, made me no exception to his rule. To me he 
appcan^d us a divinity, whose every word was to be implicitly believed; 
and when’ one day 1 answered his questions badly, and he called mo 
stupid, 1 communicated the fact to Collin, and added that 1 feared I did 
not desen'e what was done for me; but he wrote a soothing answer. In 
some subjects 1 began to get good marks, and the teadiers were heartily 
kind to me; but although I was making progress, I lost confidence in 
myself more and more. Sjill, at one of the earliest examinations, I 
obtained praise from the rector, and he wrote the commendation in my 
mark'book. Quite happy at this, 1 went to spend a few dajrs in Copen* 
hagen. Goldberg, who noticed the improvement in me, received me very 
kindly, and commended my zeal. His brother in Odenso gave me the 
means, in the following summer, to visit my native place, where 1 had 
not been since 1 had gone forth in search of adventures. 1 crossed the 
Belt and went on to Odense on foot. When 1 approached the town, and 
saw the lofty old church tower, my heart was softened and I burst into 
tesrs, for 1 deeply felt how Providence had watched over me. My 
mother was delighted to see me, the Irersen and Guldl^i^ families 
received me kindly, and in the smaller streets 1 saw the people open the 
windows'to look out after me, for all had heard how remarrably fortu¬ 
nate 1 bod been; but when one of the chief citizens who had built a 


high tower on his house took me up there,, and I looked, out upon the 
town and the region around, and saw on the sqnare below a few poor 
women from the hospital, who had known me from a child, pointing up 
at me, 1 felt as it^ 1 stood imon the very pinnacle of fortune. 

But when 1 got back to Slagelse, all nimbus and its very reinem- 
bitmce vanished away, l^nay honesdlj say I was very industrious, and 
as soon as it was practicable 1 moved up into a higher class; but here 
1 felt the burden still greater, and my exertions did not seem to produce 
sufficient ofiwt. tony an ev eiimg,w^n slg^ jtotened 
e. 1 washed mv hesowitGrcola water, or lumned about m the little 
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Tbe rector was; .11 up his hours of teaching with 

xronical phrases, nicknames, imd satire of not the happiest kind. X felt 
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benumbed by fear when be entered; coneequently, my abewem often 
expressed the reverse of what 1 meant, and my fright was more painful 
than eyer. What was to become of me ? 

In a moment of deBpondencY, I wrote a letter to the head assistant 
master, one of those who had been kindest to me. 1 eaid in this letter 
that 1 conside^d myself too dull a mrson to be ever able to study, and 
asked his advice as to what course I should take; for it seemed to me 
that the money spent for me in Co|)enhagen was being thrown away. 
The excellent man strmigthened me with gentle words, and wrote me a 
hearty comforting letter: he declared that the rector meant well towards 
me, but that his way was peculiar, that 1 was making all the progress 
that could be expected, and that 1 must not doubt my capabilities. He 
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told me that he himself had begun his studies as a peasant lad of three 
and twenty, consequently older than I; that my misfortunq was, that 
I required a course different from that followed by the other pupils—a 
thing not to he done in a school; and that really I was pushing forward, 
and stood well with masters and fellow-pupils. 

Every Sunday we went to church, wnere we had to hear a very old 
clergyman preach. My companions employed themselve;, during hia 
serjuon, in getting by heart their lessons in histoivand mathematics; 

ua^ to ICHim my lesson in religion, and thought this a less sinful pro¬ 
ceeding. The drm lehearsals in the privatif theatre were points of hght 
in my school life; they took {dace in a bock building where one could 
hear the cows lowing; ^ outdoor scene was a' reprementatioa of tha 
market-place of the town; and this gave the whole affair an air'of home, 
for the people liked to see their own houses painted on the canras. 

Chi Saturdiy afternoon it'was lay delight to g$ out to the Antvmrakof 
Castle, whidk had once been a convent, and was then in ruins. Iwatobe'd 
the ^ Turned cellaars with as much interest as if the 
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place had been a Pompeii. Often too, I wandered out to the crow of 
Andenii^oti one of the hills near Slagelse. This cross is a relic of the 
('atholic days of Denmark. St. Anders was a priest in Slagelse, and 
journeyed to the Holy Land; on the day of his departure for home, he 
sta^'vd too long, ])raying on the shore, and the ship sailed away without 
him. He T;as walking along the shore in mournful mood, when a man 
came riding along, niMi took the holy man behind him on his ass. St. 
Anders iniinediateiy fell into a deep sleep, and when he awoke he heard 
the bells of Slugelso chiming. He was lying on the “ Hvilehbi ” (hill of 
rest), on which the cross now stands; he had got home a year and a day 
before the ship which had sailed away without him, for an angel had 
carried him hmnc. 1 got to love the legend and the place of which it 
was toM ; from here 1 could see the ocean and Fuiien; here I could 
live in my fancies, while at home the feeling of <luty bound mo to my 
books. 

But T was happiest of all when I could ^o in summer, while the forest 
was gm'ii, to the town of Sorde, which lies in the midst of the forest, 
surrouu<lcfl by lakes. Hero is an academy founded by the poet Holberg, 
and everytliing spoke of the monastic solitude. 1 paid a visit to the poet 
ingcmaim, who had married a short time before, and was established 
*)ere as a teacher; already in Copenhagen he had been kind to me, and 
:»ow his reception of me was heartier than ever. His life appeared to 
no lik(f a beautiful fairy tale. Flowers and vine leaves wreathed tho 
windows of his bouse, and the rooms were ornamented with portraits of 
distinguished poets, and other pictures. We went sailing on the lake, 
with an U'olian harp fixed to the mast of our boat. Ingemann bad a 
wonderful gift of narration, and his amiable wife treated me as an elder 
sister might have done. How 1 loved these people! Our friendship has 
incre^ed with years, and siuee that time I have been almost every year a 
^ ivi^,coine gnosl ihere, and bave felt that there are people in whose com- 
" ^anv one s^^ms to grow better, the darkness of life vanishes, and the 
l[£oTb world seems bathed in sunshine. 

Xmbrig tho pupils of the academy were two who could make verses: 
they heojra' that I was given to the same pursuit; and cultivated my ac- 
4]uaintance. One of them was Petit, who afterwards translated some of 
my books, not very accurately, but with the best intention; the other, 
Carl Bagger, one ot the most gifted of Danish literati^ but one whose 
works have been harshly judged. His poems are full of life and origi¬ 
nality, and his “ Li^e of my Brother ** is a genial book, in criticimim 
which' our Danish monthly literary periodiciu has evinced a greats l&ck 
of judgment. These two youths were very diflerent from me; life 
seemed to gallop through their veins, while 1 was soft and childish. 

So far as my behaviour was concerned, I always received the character 
“ remarkably good,” in my mark-book; once, bWever, it happened that 
” very good ” was substituted; and so childishly anxious was I, that I 
WTote to Collin on the aKibject, assuring him most earnestly that it was 
not by my fault that I was marked " veiy good.” 

,The rector had grown tired of his residence in Slagelse. Hie applied 
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for a Bunilar position in the Latin school at Helsingjir, and his applica* 
tion was successful. He informed me of this, and kindlv added tnat I 
might write to Collin and ask permission to acouinpany him. 1 might 
lire in hie house, and go immediately and join his family there; hy ^s 
means 1 might become a student in a year and a half, which could not 
be achieved if 1 staved behind; he woiild give me some private lessons 
in Iiatin and Greek On this occasion bo wrote himself to Collin. 
.This letter, which was shown to me at a later period, contained the 
greatest praise of my industry, my progress, and my good abilities, 
which latter I thought he had entirely denied, and the want of which 1 
so deeply deplored. 1 had no idea that he judged me so favourably; 
the consciousness of this would have strengtheued and encouraged me, 
while 1 felt quite deprassed by the continu^ blame I iucurrejd. ^ollin*8 
permissioo was given as a matter of course, and I became an inmate of 
the rector’s house. Unfortunately, it proved an unhappy house for me. 

1 accompanied the rector to Helsingbr, one of the most beautiful 
points of Denmark, close to the Oeresund, which is here not quite a 
mile broad, and appears like a broad river rolling between Sweden and 
Denmark. The slups of all nations sail post by hundreds every day; 
in winter the ice spreads its broad bridge between the countries; and 
when the icy covering breaks up in spring it looks likb a moving 
glacier. Nature here produced a strong eficct upon me, but 1 nould 
only look up at it by stealth. When school-time was over, the house 
door was generally locked; I was obliged to remain in the close school¬ 
room mid learn my Latin, or to ])lay w ith the children, or to sit in my 
little bed-room, and never went out to see anybody. My life in this 
house contiaually rises before me in the darkest dreams of my recollec¬ 
tion. I was ready to succumb, and my prayer to God every evening was 
that He would deign to take this cup from me, and give me the rest of 
the grave. 1 had not a particle of confidence in myself; I never men¬ 
tioned in my letters bow hard it went with me; and when the rector 
made a jest of me, and mocked at my feelings, 1 dbmplained of no one 
but myself, for 1 felt sure they would say in Copenhagen, 

“ He does not like to do anything; the fantastical being cannot re¬ 
concile himself to the realities of life.” 

1 am told that my letters to Collin at this period betrayed an anguish 
of spirit that moved him deeply. My low spirits were attributed to 
causes within myself, and not to outward influences. In reality my 
disposition was elastic and singularly impressionable, to evtry gleam of 
Bunj|inne; but only on the few holidays in the year, when 1 c^uld*go to 
Copenhagen, did a gleam of this kindf crossly path. 

What a transition it was, when I passed in a few days from the 
rector^s room into a house in Copenhagen, where 1 found all the ele- 

g nee, cleanliness, and comfort of society! The house in question was 
at of Admiral Wulfif, whose lady showed me motherly kmdness, and 
whose children came to meet me with hearty afigetion. They lived in a 
compartment of the Amalienberg Palace, and gave me a room looking 
out upon square. 1 well remember the first evening here; Aladdin’s 
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words were in my mi&d, where he is represented as looking down from 
his rich palace upon the square, and saying, **Here 1 walked as a pocnr 
boy! ** And my soul was tilled with thankfulneBS. 

During the whole time of niy residence at Slagelse I had not written 
more than four or five poems; two of them, “The Soul,” and “To my 
Mother,” are printed in my collected works. Daring my stay at Hel- 
singor only a siugle poem was written, “ The Dying Child,” which was 
afterwards the best approved and the most wide^ circulated of all my 
attempts in verse. 1 read it to my acquamtances in Copenhagen, wd 
excited some attention; but many only noticed my Fiinen pronunciation, 
which suppresses the letter d wherever it occurs. Some few praised me, 
but from the majority I received a lecture on modesty ana a caution 
against thipking too much of myself—I, who had not the slightest con¬ 
fidence in my own powers! In WulflTs bouse I met many taleAted men, 
and among all, I bowed in spirit with the greatest reverence to one— 
it was to the poet Adam Oehlenschlager. His praise sounded from 
every mouth around me, and 1 looked up to him with pious trust. How 
hwpy was 1 when one evening, in a great illuminated hall, where, pain¬ 
fully conscious of my shabby clothes, 1 had concealed myself among 
the curtains, ho came up to me, and gave me his hand! 1 could have 
dropped on my knees before him. 1 saw Weyse again, and heard him 
play an impromptu on the piano; Wulffread parts of his translation of 
Dyron, and Oehlenschliiger’s young daughter Charlotte astonished me 
by her bright youthful spirits. 

When, after a residence of a few days, I went back from this house 
to the rector’s, I felt the difference very deeply. The rector himself 
had just returned from Copenhagen, and had heard that 1 had recited a 
poem of my oWu composition; he looked at me with a piercing glance, 
and desired me to bring him the poem, adding, that he would forgive me 
if he found a spark of poetry in it. Trembling, I brought “ The Dying 
Child.” He read it, pronounced it to be sentimental trash, and poured 
forth all his anger upon me. If this had been done under the impres¬ 
sion that 1 wasted my time habitually in writing verses, or that mine 
was a ehanheter that required repression, the intention would have been 
good; but he had no reason to oelieve that either was the case. From 
that ^y my position became more unhappy than ever, and my mental 
sufferings were so severe that I nearly succumbed beneath them; those 
were the darkest, the most unhappy wys of my life. At last one of tho 
teachers, who was going to Copenbagen, told Collin how badly things 
went' with me; whereupon the lattw at once removed me irom the 
rector’s house and from the school. When in taking leave of him 1 
thanked him for the good he had done me, the passionate man cursed 
me, and anpily decla^ that I should never become a stndent, that my 
verses would moulder in the bookseller’s warehouse, and that 1 shofdd 
end my days in a lunatic ai^lum. I quitted him in a state of despair. 
Severm years afterwards^ when my works were read, and the “ Improvi- 
satom” had appeared, I met him in Copenhagen: he held out his hand 
to me in reconmliation, and said that he nad a mistake and treated 
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me on a wrong plan, but that now 1 could afford to let him sail on hia, 
own line. Those heavy dark hours were not without their consequent 
blessings in my later life. 

A young man, afterwards very favourably known in Denmark for his 
seal lor Northern legendary lore and history, now became my tutor. 1 
hired a small garret, whi^ I have descriM the Fiddler,” and 
another little work of mine tells how often the moon looked in to visit 
me there. 1 had a certain sum allowed me for my support, and as I 
must henceforth pay for the instruction 1 received, it was necessary to 
economise in some way. Several families gave me a place at their table 
on certain days, so that the week days were filled up. I became a kind 
of pensioner, like many another, poor student in Copenhagen at the 
present day; and the variety thus introduced into my Iffe, and the 
^ht 1 obtained into the private life of mai^ families, was not without 
its influence on me. 1 studied industriously. In certain d^paltments 
I had already distinguished myself at Helangor, especially in mathe¬ 
matics ; in those branches I was therefore left to itself, and all efforts 
were directed to pushing me on in Latin and Oreea; but my excellent 
tutor also found that much was to be done in a deportment in which I 
did not think myself d^cient, namely, in religious instmctioii. He 
kept strictly to the words of the Bible. > 1 imew these, for, firom my 
firrt entrance into the achool, 1 had carefully lemembetM aU that was 
taught and aaid of the Book. I undeiatood it with the idea that €h>d 
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is Love, fuid could not compreliend iirhat was in contradiction to this, 
like the idea of a burning hell, where the fire endures for ever. Free 
from the terrorism and repression of the school benches, I spoke out 
my doubts with natural frankness ; my master, one. of the noblest and 
most amiable of men, but who held fast to the letter, often became 

S uite anjtious about me: we argued together, while the game bright 
ame burned in the hearts of both. It was good fur mo that I fell into 
the hands of this unspoiled gifted man, whose nature was in some 
respecis as peculiar as my own. 

A fault of mine that showed itself very openly was a tendency, not to 
sooif, but to play with my best feelings, and to look upon intellect ns 
tbo most valuable thing in the world. The rector had misunderstood 
my soft'denjonstralive nature, and my habit of expressing emotion had 
been turned into ridicule and repressed; and the change this system 
wrought in me showed itself now that I w’as left free to pursue my own 
path. I did not exactly go from extreme timidity to boisterous^^hilarity, 
but I M'cariod my.self with useless striving to appear something that I 
■was not. J jested at feeling, and thought I had rid myself of it alto¬ 
gether, and yet I could bo uuhajipy all day if I encountered a sour face 
whore 1 had c.xpecicd to find a irieiully one. To the poems that I had 
written with tears, I now gave ridiculous titles or comm burdens. One 
I called “The Complaint of the Young Cat,”another ” The Sick Poet.” 
The few poems I wrote at that lime were all of a humorous kind. A 
complete change had taken place in me: the stunted slirub had been 
transplanted, and now began to send forth new shoots. 

'W'ulli'*B eldest daughter, a lively genial girl, understood and even 
encouraged the humour wljich appeared in my scattered poems. She 
possessed my entire confidence, protected mo like a good sister, and made 
a deep impression on me by awakening my sense of the comic. 

At this period also a new stream began to run its course through 
Danish literature. The people began to take interest in what was 
written, though politics played no part in it. 

!l£fiiberg, .who had gained for himself the name of a true poet by his 
charming works “ Psyche ” and “ Walter the Potter,” had introduced 
vaudeville to the Danish stage: it was Danish vaudeville, blood of our 
blood, and accordingly was received with acclamation, and almost drove 
away everything else! Thalia held camiral on the Danish stage, and 
UbiWg was her prime minister. 1 made his acquaintance at Oer8t^*8; 
an eloquent man, ihid'the hero of the day, he interested me in the 
highest de'ree. He entered genially into conversation with me, and 1 
went to cml upon him. He (.onsidered my humorous poems worthy of 
ft place in his capital weekly periodical, the “ Flying Post.” A shoit 
time before t had succeeded with difficulty in getting my poem, “ The 
Dying Child,” printed in a newspaper. No publisher of a journal, 
though many of them accepted the most miserable trash, would venture 
to^ print a work written*by a man who went to school. The poem of 
mine which has become the most popular was accepted with an apology; 
Qjlib^ saw it, and accorded it an honourable place. Two iramoroas 
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poems of nine made their in his psgra under the signature H. I 
remember well the evening when the Flying Post ” appeared with my 
first verses in it. 1 was in a house where they wished me w^l, but 
looked u^n my poetic talent as something very insignifioant, and found 
some fault in every line 1 wrote. The master of the house came in with 
the Flying Post*' in his hand. 

“ Here aire two capital poems. They must be Heiberg's: none but he 
could have written them.” 

And my poems were read out amid universal approval. The daughter 
of the house, who had been admitted to my secret, called out in the joy 
of her heart that the pieces were mine, and the admirers were silent and 
looked annoyed. That pained me deeply. One of our secondary Ut^ratif 
but a man of rank, who had a good house, one day gave Qie a ploco at 
his table. He mentioned that a new annual was to appear with the new 
year, and that he had been applied to for a contribution. £ happened 
to say that the only little poem I possessed at the moment was to 
appear in this work at the request of the editor. 

‘*Then it appears that people of all and every sort are to contribute 
to this book! " said my host, angrily. ** Well, then, he' can do without 
me; and 1 hardly think I shall give him anything.” 

*My tutor lived at some distance from mv lodging. 1 went to him 
twice a day. On my way to him my whple thoughts were taken up with 
my tasks; on my way home 1 breathed more freely, and all sorts of 
strange visions of poetry chased each other through my brain, but not 
one of them was transferred to paper. Only five or six humorous 
pieces were thrown off in the course of the year; and these disturbed 
me less when they were once quietly on the paper, than when they were' 
wandering through my head. 

In September, JS28,1 became a student, and when the examination 
was over, the thousands of thoughts and ideas which had pursued mo 
on my way to my tutor's flew out into the world bke a swarm of bees in 
my first work, ” A Foot Journey to Amak,” a humorous book, wliich 
fully expressed my state of mind at the time, especially mv propensity 
to turn everything into a jest, and with tears in my eyes to make spoi^ 
of my feelings. It was a fantastic bit of coloured patchwork. As no ' 
bookseller had the courage to publish the little book, I ventured it at 
my own risk, and in a few days after it hod appeared it was out of print. 
Toe bookseller iEteitzel bought the second edition of me, and afterwards 
published a third; the book was also reprinted in^weddn. Eveiy one 
read my book, and 1 heard nothing put approval; morapvefr x was 
a studen^ and bad thus attained my highest wish. 1 was giddy with 
joy, and in this state of feeling wrote my first dramatic work, a little 
piece in rhymed verse, entitled “ The Courtship tin St. Nicholas' Steeple; 
OP, MThat does tiie Pit say F '* 

The piece was a mistMe, inasmuch as it satirized something that no 
longer exists among us, namdiy, the drama oi chival^; it also made a 
little fun of the pievaiUng enthusiasm for vaudeville. The following 
is a sketch of the plot: 
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The watchmaa on St. Nicholas* tower, who always spoke in the 
character of a castled knight, wanted to marry his daughter to the 
keeper of a. ndlghhouring church tower; but she was in lore with a 
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to be given. The loving pair took refuge in the tailor's house of call, 
where dance and merriment reigned; but the watchman'carried off 
his daughter, who thereupon went mad, and declared site would never 
become sane until her tailor was given to her. The old watchman 
concluded that Destiny should decide the matter; but where was Des¬ 
tiny to be found P Then suddenly the idea occurs to him that the public 
is the Pythin- he seeks. The public must decide wbetlter she is to 
marry the ti^ilor or the keeper. Then it was decided that an appeal 
should be made to the youngest poet, that he might produce the story 
as a vaudevifir, that style being so greatly in favour just now; and when 
the vaudeville came to bo put on the stage, if the public whistled or 
hissed, such manifestation was not to be taken as a sign that tbe young 
author's work had failed, but simply as the voice of Destiny, saying, 
“She is to be married to the keeper." If, on the other hand, the 
vaudeville was applauded, it would mean, “ She is to marry the tailor." 
** This speet’h,” the father observed, “ must be spoken in prose, that 
the public might understand it." And now each of the chajacters 
fancied himself on the stage, where in a concluding aong the lovers 
begged for the audience to applaud, while the keeper entreated them 
to whistle, or at least to hiss. 

My fellow-students welcomed the piece with acclamation. They were 
proud of me: I was the second of their comrades who had brought a 
piece upon the Danish stage in this year; for Amesen, who was a 
student with me, had written “ The Intrigue in the Popular Theatre,” 
a vaudeville that long retained its place in the repertoire. Wo were the 
two young authors of the OctoDcr examination, two of the sixteen 

S oets w'hom this scholastic year ha^ produced, and who were jdcularly 
ivided into the twelve greater and the four less. 

A happy ihmi was I now: I had poetic cour^^e and youthful spirits; 
all houses began to be open to me, and I Hew from circle to circle. Still 
1 studied valiantly, and accordingly passed 'successfully in Septembm', 
1829, tlux>ugh my Examen JPhihlogicum et JPhUoeoplucumf imd vras 
enabled to publish my ffrst collection of poems, which found a oordial 
welcome. And now sun shone Wght upon my path in life. 


IV. 

4 

As yet 1 had seen but a small part of my native conntrv; to wit, a 
few places in Punen and Sedtaiid, and the cmilky hiDs of ktocm, one of 
the most beautiful points#)f our soenery. The beech for^ hangs 
a wreath over the white dball^ rocks, from which b^iolde^ gases ftr 

, out across the Baltic. In the summer eff 16301 wished to devote a 
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portion of mj first Htei^ gnuns to tiie purpose of visiting Jutknd,.aiidl 
becoming better acquainten witb ray native Funen. 1 had no i^a 
what amous consequences this sammer excursion would bring, or what 
a transition waa to take place in ray inner life. 

Jutland; stretching out between the North Sea and the Baltic till it 
ends in the drifting sands by the reef at Skjagen, possesses a peculiar 
character: tdWards the Baltic it presents great forests and hills; towards 
the North Sea mountains and loose sand; a magnificent lonely aspect; 
and between these two opposite aspects of naturo stretches the brown 
heath witii its wandering ^psies, its screaming birds, its quiet loneliness. 
The Danish poet Steen-l^cher has portrayed it in his novels. This was 
the first strange aspect of nature that I hod beheld, and it consequently 
made a deep impression upon mo. In the towns where my JPed^trian 
dourney ** and my humorous poems were kno^^ I was well received. 
Punen opened its country life for me, and not far from my birthplace. 
Odense, 1 passed several weeks os a welcome g^est at the villa'of good 
old Iversen. Poems now shot fbrth quickly on the paper, but the 
humorous ones became fewer and fewer. The feeling at which I had 
often jested now wished to revenge itself on me. On my journey I 
came to stay in a rich house in one of our sniaUer towns. Here a new 
world opened before me, a great world, though it could be oontaiued in 
the four lines 1 then wrote: • 

"Two «oft brown c^ca mine pyoa did 
Home, fortune, liap|}iiiv»!i lay there for mo; 

With the {leace of a child. y«>t a Hpirit ao bicb. 

And the memory will haunt mo until 1 die." 

New plans of life arose within me. 1 determined to give iip writing 
verses, for to what could that lead? 1 would study and become a 
clergyman. 1 had but one thought, and that was of her; but it was 
self-delusion: she loved another, and she married him. Many years 
afterwards 1 understood and felt that here also all^was for the best for 
her and for me. Probably she bad no idea bow deep my feeling was 
towards her, and knew not the effect it produced on me. She became 
a good man^s excellent wife, and afterwards a happy mother. God's 
blessing be upon her! 

Till now the element of parody had been the strongest in my writings. 
Sevei^ of my friends disapproved of this, and declared that my artiviiy 
in this direction could lead to nothing good. Critics took up this line 
of argument just now, when a deeper feeling hadiquite eiiaced from 
my mind the fault that was attacked. A new collection of poemstJ' ¥%tcieB 
and Sketches,” which appeared with the new year, roabifest^ plainly 
miough what it was that oppressed my heart. A paraphrase of the 
feelings of my own breast iqipeiued in a Oerioue vaudeville 1 wrote, entitled 
** Farting and Heetii^,” with the one difference, that the love was h«ne 
represeided as mutuaT The piece was performed in the theatre fire years 
aftearwards. » 

Affioim the friends 1 possessed at Copenhagsn in those days, was 
Orla Lratouum, who aft^srds, in the politiciu life of Denmailc, rose 
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higlier than any one in the favour of the people. Full of active life, 
eloquent and bold, he attracted me strongly by bis character. The 
German language was much cultivated in his father’s house; Heine’s 
poems bad Wn received there, and young Orla was enchanted with 
them. He lived in the country in the neighbourhood of the castle of 
Fredericksberg; 1 went out there to see him, and he came out rejoicing 
to meet me, repeating one of Heine’s pieces, ** Tbalatta, I'halatta, thou ' 
endless sea,” Heading Heine together, the afternoon and the evening 
slipped away; I had to stay there the night. But on this day 1 had 
made acquaintance with a poet w'ho seemed to me to be singing out of 
my very soul. He displaced Hoffman, who, as the “ Pedestrian Journey 
shows,had hitherto made the deepest impression upon me. In my young 
days only three authors seem to have mingled witn my very blood; they 
were Sir Walter Scott, Hoffman, and Heine. 

1 fell more and more into a morbid frame of mind, and felt a desire 
to seek out the mournful in life, and to linger over its mournful aspects. 

1 became over>senHitivo, and remembered the blame, not the praise, that 
was given me. My late schooling, during which I was forced forward 
too rapidly, and my desire to appear as an author directly I became a 
student, explain the fact that my first book, the “ Pedestrian Journey,” 
was not free from grammatical errors. I might have paid some one to 
correct the proof sheets for me, a kind of work that was new to me, and 
then 1 should have escaped censure in this respect. These faults were 
now jeered at, and the critics lingered over them while they hardly men¬ 
tioned the better part. 1 know people v ho only read my poems to find 
out the faults. For instance, the number uf times 1 hod used the word 
beautiful," or a similar epithet, was carefully noted. A gentleman, 
now a clergyman, who at that time wrote vaudeviliett and critical articles, 
had the bad taste, in a company where I was present, to go through 
some of my poems in this spirit, until a little girl of six years, who 
had listeium with astonishment to his depreciation of it all. took the 
book, and pointed to the word “ and " with the remark, “ But here ’a 
a little wora against which you have not yet said anything." He felt 
the truth of the child’s words, and kissed the little maid with a blush v. 
on his face. . ; ' 


I Buflered much in this state of things'; but being stUl somewhsll " 
subdued from the effect of roy school life, 1 took everything without 
reply. 1 was too soft, too unpardonably good natured. Every one knew 
that this was my way, and some became almost cruel on the stren^h 
of it." Aril wanted to teach me; nearly all declared that I was being 
spoiled by praise, and that J^herefore theu were anxious to tell me the 
truth; accordingly, I heard nothing spoken of but my faults, my real 
and alleged weaknesseis. At times, indeed, the spirit ox opposition was 
kindled within me, and then I declared that I would yet be a poet who 
should be honour^. But any word of this kind was at once caught 
up as the maDifestatioth.of unTOarable vanity on my part, uid was 

P ntly repeated as such from house to house. I was a good f(^Uow, so 
s genem verdict said, but one of the most conceited people m the 
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world; and. this oj^inioxi was Md of me at a time when I was often 
ready to despair or tnr own ability, and frequently tliought, os in the 
darkest days of my school-time, that the idea of my talent was all self- 
delusion. I was ready to bold this belief myself, but to hear it uttered 
in hard and scornful words by others was more than I could always 
bear, and if at any time I gave vent to a proud, unconsidered word, tliis 
was turned into a scourge wherewith 1 might be chastised. But when 
used by t huso we love, such scourges become whips of scorpions. 

Collin aecordmgly gave it as his opinion that 1 should undcrtdie a 
little journey, for instance, to Northern Germany, to recreate luyselt 
and gain new ideas. In the spring of 1831 1 left Benraark for the first 
time. I saw* Lubeck and Hamburg; everything was new and surprising 
to me. 1 saw the first mountains, the Harz; tho world seemed eprt'ad- 
ing and widening marvellously around nto; my good humour eauie back 
to mo like ahird of passage, ilut (*ari» is like a flock of sparrows lymain- 
ing behind to hatch a brood in the nest of the bird of passageand 1 
did not yet feel (juit<; Htrengthened. 

In Dresden 1 made the acquaintance of Tiock ; Ingeniann bad (^ren 
me a letter to him ; and one evening 1 heard him read a play of Shake¬ 
speare's. At my departure he wished me success as a poet, and embraced 
me heartily, l^bis made a very deep impression upon me: 1 shall never 
forget the expression in his eyes. 1 him with tears, and prayed 
earnestly to God for strength to tread the path ray soul longed to follow 
—for strength to express what X felt in my heart; and 1 prayed that 
when I should see Tieek again, 1 might be known ami valued by him. 

Not till many years afterwards, when n>y later writings had been 
translated and appreciated in Germany, did we meet again. Tlien I 
felt the warm pressure of the liaud of him who had given mo the initia¬ 
tory kiss in my second fatherland. In Berlin a letter of Oersted’s pro¬ 
cured me the acquaintance of Chami.Hso. The grave man with tim 
flowing locks and the honest eyes opened the door, to me himself. He 
read the letter I brought, and 1 know not how it was, but we seemed 
to understand each other at once. I felt full confidence in him, and 
<muld speak freely to hhn, though in bad German. Chamisso, however, 
understood Danish. 1 submitted my poems to him, and he was the first , 
who translated some of them into German, and thus introduced them'> 
into Germany. In the “Morgenblatt” he spoke of mo in tho following 
generous w^okIb : “ Gifted with wit, humour, and popular ndivaic, Ander- > 
ami has moreover at his command notes that awaken ddci>er echoes. 
Especially he shows the ability to create little pictures and landstwies 
by a few light but graphic touches. These.pictures are, however, open/ 
too local in their nature to appeal to men not born in the poet’e father- ’ 
land. Perhaps those parts ot his works that c^uld be translated, or 
that have been translated, ate Imut calculated to give a pietur(» of bim.'' ' 
Chamisso became my friend for life, and the pleasure he tot^k in the 
success of mj later works is manifest in the letters to me that have been 
ininted in the coUected edition of his works. 

The Uttle voyage to Germany had a great influence upon me, and mf 
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friends in Copenhagen admitted the fact. The impiresaioiia of my jour¬ 
no were at once written down by me, and' published under the title, 
“ Shadows of iSravel.” But even if 1 had really improved, t^e old petty 
tendency still remained at home, to find out my faults and to educate 
me, and 1 was weak enougli to bear this from ptujple who had no right 
to assume such a position towards me. 1 seldom jested at the precepts 
I received, and if 1 allowed myself to do bo, this conduct* of mine was 
ascribed to my bounditiss vanity, and my irieuds declared that 1 would 
not listen to the advice of sensible people. Cue of these educationists 
once asked me if I WTotc *' fTumid ” with a small h.* It appears ho had 
found a clerical error of tin's kind in my last book. 1 replied, laughing, 
" That I had been speaking of a small hound.” My readers will say that 
these vrere^petty grievances; but continual dropping wall wear a hole in 
a atone. I alludo to the matter here, because I feel constrained to pro¬ 
test against the nceusatioii of vanity, which was brought against me 
when no other fault could be found with my private life, uiid which I 
still occasionally encotintor, like an old coin that has almost passed out 
of circulation. 

From the end of the year 1828 till the beginning of 1839 I was com¬ 
pelled to support myself solely by my writings. Denmark is a small 
country.* In those days very few books went to Sweden and Norway, 
and thus my emolument could not be great. I found it difficult to pay 
my way; doubly difficult, because 1 was obliged to suit my dress in 
some measure to the circle in which I was roeeived. To continue pro¬ 
ducing and producing was ruinous, indeed inifws.sib1o; accordingly I 
translated a couple of pieces for the theatre, La Quaraotaine ” and 
“ La Heine de Seize Ausand as at that time n ytuiiig composer named 
Hartmann, a grandson of him who composed the Danish national song, 
** King Christian stood by the lofty mast,” wished to have a text for an 
opera, 1 deidared niyselt ready to furnish one. Through Hgflrman's 
writings I had become acquainted w'ith Gozzi's mask comedies. 1 read 
** II Corvo,” considered it a capital subject, and in a few weeks had 
completed my libretto^ “ The Haven.” To the ears of my countrymen 
it will seem strange that it was 1 who recommended Hartmann, and 
who pledged myself iu ray letter to the directors of the theatre for the 
fact that he was a man of talout, who could furnish something good; 
for now he takes rank ns the first among our living Danish composers. 
For Bredal, another young composer, 1 prepared a text from Sir Walter 
Scott*B “ Bride of Lammermoor.” Both works were produced on the 
stage] but ,1 was subjected to very harsh criticism as one who had spoiled 
the workfi of foreign authors^: it seemed to be forgotten that 1 had ever 
had any good in me, and I was declared to be a man wholly destitute of 
ability. The composer Weyse, on the other hand, of whom I have 
alreRoy spoken as my first benefactor, was eomjiletely satisfied with my 
treatment of the subject. He told me that he had long wished to 
compose an opera on t];ie subject of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworl^,” 

* la Dsulsb, u ia Germaa, everjr sutetmtire liw a cit|iital laltisi letter 
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And asked me to vdi% with him in the production of a book. I did not 
imagine that 1 should be entirely outlawed by the critics ibr this. I 
required money for my expenses, and this was another 'reason for under¬ 
taking the task; moreover, 1 felt gratified at the idea of working with 
Weyse, the most celebrated of our composers. 1 was glad that he, who. 
had first spoken on my behalf at Sibonts housd', was ready to enter into 
more intimafe relations with me. But I had scarcely half finished the 
librettOy when I began to hear myself blamed for making use of a well- 
known romance. 1 wished to retire from the tjisk, but Weyse encou¬ 
raged me, and dissuaded me from drawing back. Afterwards, when I 
was going abroad, before he had finished the music, I left my fate, so far 
as the book was concerned, entirely iu his hands. Accordingly ho inter- 
l^latcd whole stanzas, and the altered finale is entirely his. lt«wa»a pecu¬ 
liarity with this strange man to like no work "that ended mournfully; 
therefore Amy Jiobsart was to be made happy with Leicester, and Eliza¬ 
beth to abandon the Earl and sing the air, “ Proud England, 1 ani Ihine.” 
At first I protested against this, l>ut afterwards yielded, for the piece 
was written for Weyse. It was brought upon the stage, but only the 
songs have been printed. Then followo<l anonymous attacks upon me, 
coarse letters scut to mo by the post, whose coninmled writers jeered 
and abused me. However, in the same year I produced another volume 
of poems, entitled ‘‘TheTwelve Months*d' the Year.” This book baa 
afterwards been considered as containing some of my best lyrical pieces, 
but at the time of its appearance it was a failure. 

In those days a certain monthly periodical of litfTature, now defunct, 
was in full bloom: at its first appearance it nuiiihered many eminent 
men among its contributors; but it lacked men who could efficiently 
express themselves on wstheiic subjects. Unfortunately, every one 
considered himself competent to express an opinion on maticTS of that 
kind; but a man may write most efficiently on medicine, or on the 
science of education, and may havo made himself name, and yet be a 
tyro in poetry. And the proof w'as shown in this ease. Gradually the 
^itor found it more and more difficult to get a critic lor poetical works, 
but the man who always showed himself most zealously ready, in speech 
and writing, to step into the arena of criticism, was the historian and 
atate councillor Molbeck, who has played so prominent a part as a 
Danish critic that I must be allowed to (jescribe him more closely. He 
is a painstaking collector, writc's Danish very correctly, an^ his Danish 
Dictionary is a very meritorious work, whatever its faults may he^; but 
as a poetical critic ho is one-sided and partial even to fanatieuRQ. * 'Un¬ 
fortunately he belongs to that class of scientific men who have only one- 
sixty-fourth of poetry in their composition, and these are the worst 
aBsthelic judges; and by his censures on Ingemahn’s romances he ha:; 
shown how incapable he is of appreciating the works be mtidses. He 
has himself produeed a volume of poems of a mediocre kind, “ A PU- 
mmage through Denmark,*’ written in a weak^ florid style, and A 
Jouney through Germany, France, and Italv,” in which the infomui- 
tion seems to m derived not from experience but from booka. He was 

rcc a 
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sittinii^ in hin fltady, or iu the royal library, in which he holds an offioo, 
when auddenly he was made director of the theatre and censor of the 
works offered for acceptance there. He was in bad health, prejudiced, 
and ill humoured. The consequence may be imagined. Of mj first 
poems he spoke very favourably; but soon my star waned* before a 
rising orb—that of a young lyric poet, Paludan Muller; jmd as he no 
longer loved me, he hated mo, and that is the whole truth. In the same 
periodical the very pieces that Imd been praised were decried by the 
same critic who had lauded them, now that they ap{)eared in a new and 
augmented edition. We have a Danish pniverb which says, “ AVhen the 
waggon si icks, all hang on to itand I now experienced its truth. 

It happenc'd, moreover, that a new star arose in Danish literature. 
Henrik’ Herts appt?arcd anonymously with liis “ S{)ectral Letters.” It 
was a kind of expulsion of the profane from the Temple. The deceased 
Boggesen sent polemic letters from Paradise, written in a style veiy 
much n^sembling his own. These letters contained a kind of apotheosu 
for Heiberg and cercain attacks upon Oehleusehlagcr and llanch. The 
old story of iny orthographical blunders saw the light once more. My 
name and my career as a pupil at Slagelse were mentioned in connection 
with St. Amlers. I was satirized, (»r, if peoj)lo will have it, chastised. 

Hertz’s book at that time filled all Deuraark, No one was spoken of 
but he. The anonymous nattu‘e of the letters gave additional piquancy 
to the affair; people w'ere charmed, and with rt^ason. Heiberg, in his 
“Plying Post” exculpated a few a*sthetically unimportant men, but not 
me. I felt the wound of the sharp knife deeply, and my opponents 
looked upon me as elVectiially excluded from the w'orld of culture. Never- 
tholess, 1 soon al’terwarda published a little book, “ Vignettes of Danish 
Poets,” in which 1 characterized living and dead celebrities, devoting a 
few words to each, but only s{)eaking of their excellences. The book 
attracted attention: it is still considered one of the best things I have 
done, but the critics passed it by in silence. Here, as before, it ap¬ 
peared that they passed by those of my writiogs w'hich were the most 
successful.. 

My affairs now stood at the lowest ebb; and just in the year when 
Hertz had made himself known, and w'os to receive a pension with whidr 
to travel, I liad preferred a request for a similar favour. The universal 
opinion was that 1 had reached my culminating point: if ever I were to 
travel, it mu|t be now. 1 felt, what has afterwt^s been acknowledged, 
that ^veUiDg[ woitld be the best thing for me. In order that 1 might 
come into'notioe, 1 was told that I must endeavour to obtain a kind of 
recommendation from some of the chief poets and men of science, for 
just now many you^ men of merit were preferring a request similar to 
mine, and 1 should find it difficult to make myself heard ameng .them. 
Accordingly, I procured recommendations, and, so far as I know, 1 am 
the only Danish poet who has had to produce vouchers for that iket in 
his own cK^untry. It ^was remarkable, moreover, that the men who 
. recoraroended me found 1 possessed the most various qualifications. 
jO^enschlJiger, for instance, praised my lyrical talent, my Merious ten* 

Id. * . 
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dency; In^mamii, my ppwer of portraying poMar life; Heiberg declared 
that since Weasel's time he had met with no Hanish poet who had mora 
humour than 1; Oersted was pleased to observe that all tny opponents 
and my upholders were agreed upon the fact that 1 was a true poet; 
and Tniele expressed himself warmly and energetically upon the genius 
which he fwid he had seen combating in me against the weight of poverty 
and adverse ^ircuinstances. 1 roeoived a travelling peiisiou: Herts got 
a larger and 1 a smaller one, and this was just and right. 

“ Now you must be glad,” said my friends. “ Take care to appreciate 
your boundless good fortune. Enjoy the present moment heartily, for 
it will probably bo the only opportunity you will have. You should 
hoar what people say about your intention of travelling, and how wo are 
obliged to defend you, and sometimes we are unable to do so.” 

That was rather painful to hear. I felt a burning desire tJb gftt away, 
so that 1 might breathe freely; but care sits firm on the rider’s horse. 
More than one care pressed upon my heart, and though I am unlocking 
its chambers before the world, ono or two doors 1 must needs keep 
closed. At my departure my prayer to God was, that 1 might die fur 
away from Denmark, or that I might ndurn strengthened for labour, 
and able to pro«luce works which should do me credit mid give satislac-' 
tion to my good frieiids. 

Now that I was to depart, the picture of those who were dear to mo 
rose warmly in my heart. Among thoso w'hom I have already named 
were two who had an especial inllin*nee upon ray poetry and* my life, 
and whom I must here mention again. A motherly friend, a woman of 
unusually cultivated mind. Madan)e lijissiie, had admitted me into her 
pleasant family circle. Often sl»e listened with dc(‘p sympathy to iny 
sorrows, turned my attention more and more to the beautiful and the 
poetical in the details of lile, and when almost evi<ry ono had desjmircd 
of me us a poet, she kept up my courage; and if iu anything that I have 
written purity of feeling can be tratHJil, it is to this lady especially that 
I am indebted for it. Another friend of great consequence to me was 
a son of Collin, Eduard. He bad grown up in easy and happy circum¬ 
stances, and possessed a boldness and decision of character, of which 1 
was entirely destitute. I felt that he loved me sinceredy, and my whole 
soft jwul flew out to meet him. Ho was more deliberate and more prac¬ 
tical than 1, and this made mo often misiiDder.>$tand him. Ho wished to 
infuse some of his own spirit into me, who stood like a swaying reed 
blown to and fro by every wind. In the practical part yf life, he, my 
junior,' stood protectingly at my side, helping me iA many things, from 
Latin style to the arrangement of my aflairs and the puhhcbtion’of my 
writings. He has always TOmaincd the same, and if a man may number 
ids friends, I must put him in the first rank among mine. ,W bten we 
from the mountains we begin to see them in their real form, and it 
38 the same with friends. 

Over Camd and the Bhine, I reached Paris; but I retained no vivid 
impression of what I saw. *The idea for a portn was gwiwing more and 
more firmly in my mind, and os it became clearer to mo, I hoped to win 
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my enemies over by it. There is an old Danish popolar song, Agndte 
and the Man of the Sea,” which accorded with my own state of mind, 
and which 1 felt a wish to use os a subject. The song sets forth how 
the fair maid Agnate was wandering alone by the sea shore, when a man 
of the sea came forth out of the waves and lured her dbwn with his 
honeyed words. She followed him to his home beneath the waters, and 
in the seven years that she was his wife she bore him seven children. 
One day she was sitting by the cradle, the church bells sounded down 
to her through the sea, and she felt a longing to visit the church once 
more. With her tears and entreaties she moved the man of the sea to 
lead her upwards; she promised to n'turn immediately. He begged her 
not to forget his children, and especially the youngest in tho cradle; 
then be stoppi^d her ears and her mouth, and carried her up to tho sea 
shore. * Hut as soon as she entered the church, all the pictures on the 
wall turned away their faces when they saw the daughter of sin from 
the depths of the sea. Then she was frightened, and would not go 
back, although tho little children w'ero crying below. J treated tho song 
freely in tho lyric and dramatic style. I may aver that the subject 
seemed to lake hold on my very heart, and all the remembrances of our 
beech wotids and t)f the open sea appeared to melt together in it. 

Thus in the midst of bustling J*aria the national tones of Denmark 
surroundod mo. I became lillod with tho ileepest gratitude to God, for 
3 felt that everything T had wVis the gift of His mercy. And I now re¬ 
ceived a vivid impression from what was passing around mo. I witnessed 
one of tho July celebrations at a time when they had the charm of 
novelty; it was in tho year 1HH3. 1 was present at tho unveiling of 

the I'iapoloon statue. I saw tho experienced King Louis I’hilippe, on 
whom tho hand of Providence had so openly manifested itself; his son, 
the Duke of Orleans, dancod merrily and joyously in the channiiig popular 
ball in the llutol do Ville. Accident brought me into contact for the 
first time with the poet Heine, who then occupied tho throne in my 
world of poesy. When I expressed to liim how rejoiced I was at meet¬ 
ing him, and at his friendly reception of mo, he replied that this could 
Bcarcoly be.so, for 1 had not boeu to visit him. I replied that just be¬ 
cause 1 had such a high appreciation of his powers 1 had feared that he 
might find it ridiculous if 1, an imknovm Danish poet, sought him out; 
” and,” 1 added, “ your smile would have hurt me deeply.” Ho gave a 
friondly answer. Several years later, when we met again in Paris, I was 
very kindly received in his house, and was allowed to look into the bright 
pootic^part of bia ^ul. Paul Dupont also made iinendly advances to¬ 
wards'me, ftnd Victor Hugo received me likewise. During my whole 
journey to Paris, and in the nlbnth that I passed there, 1 dia not hear a 
single word from home, Gould not my friends have found something 
pleasant to impart to me F At len^h one day a letter arrived—a bijg 
expensive letter: my heart beat with hope and expectation, for it was 
the first letter 1 had had. 1 opened it, and beheld—not a written line, 
but a Copeubagen newspaper with a satirical poem about me. This had 
been sent so far to me, unpaid, probably by the anonymous author him- 
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self. This hateful piece of malice hurt me deeply. 1 never found out 
who was the author; perhaf>s one of those who afterwardH called me- 
friend and pressed niy baud. I'eoplo have sometimes bad thoughts; 
well, I have mine too. 

It Js a.weakness of my countrymen, that in foreign lands, during 
their residence in a lat^e city, they live almost entirely in a circle of 
their own people; they must dine together, meet in the tlieatre, and see 
all the sights in each other's company ; letters are sliown about, news 
from home is discussed, and at last one imrdly knows if one is at Itome 
or abroad. I partook of this wcalcucss, and accordingly determined, 
when 1 quitted Paris, to board for a month in Switzerland, in some quiet 

I dace, and to associate only with Frenchmen, that 1 might learn their 
anguage, a knowledge of which 1 felt to be in the highest degree im¬ 
portant to me. . * • 



TIIK J.AMPUOS. 


In the little town of Lode, in a valley of the Jura monnlains, where 
snow fell in Auf^ust, and the clouds floated beneath us, I w^as received 
by the amiable family of a wealthy clockmaker. They would not hear 
of my paying anything, I lived among them as a relative; and when the 
time came to part, the children shed tears. * These little people had be¬ 
come my friends, though I did not understand their petoiM, and thev 
would snout into my ears, fancying that 1 must Ifo deaf, to bq so dulL 
What a stillnesa, what a silence was there in nature, up yboder, in the 
evening! We could just hear the belts sounding from the IVmich 
frontier. A short distance from the town stood a solitary house, white 
and cleanly. The visitor descending through two cellaiv came upon 
noisy mili-wheels, turning in a stream which rushed along here, hidden 
from the world. On my solitary walks 1 often visited this place; and 
here I finished my poem, ** Agnate and the Aan of the Sca,** which I 
had begun in Paris. From Locle I sent it home .to Denmark, and never 
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was one of my earlier or later works accompanied by greater hopes. 
But the poem was coldly received. The verdict was, that 1 wi^s trying 
to imitate Oehlenschlager, who had once sent masterpieces home. In 
thewi last years the poem has, I think, begun to be more generally read, 
and to iind friends. But it was a step in advance: nneonsctonsly to 
myself, this jjoem closed my simply lyrical activity. Of late the opinion 
has been expre^ssed in Denmark tliai although at its first appearance the 
piece oxciti^d far less attention than was abcorded to other and inferior 
w'orks of mine, the poetry had a deeper and sls^onger tone. For mo, 
the poem closed an epoch of my life. 


V. 

1 

On the 6th of September, 1S;13,1 went across the Simplon into Italy. 
On the anniviTfiary of tlu* day on which, fourteen years before, I had 
entered Copenhagen, poor and helpless, was 1 to tread tins land of my 
longing and of my poHii^ fortune. It seemed here, as it had often 
hapjiened before, without any premeditation on luy part, as though I 
had especial days of fortune in the year; but fortune has come to me 
so often, that |)orhap8 I have only clironicled her visits on days that I 
particularly remembt'n'd. All around me was like spring, though the 
grapes hung in long clusters fsom tree to tree; never afterwanls have I 
.seen Italy in such beauty. 1 sailed on the Lago ^laggiore, visited the 
cathedral »)f Milan, passed a few' days in Genoa, and from thence under¬ 
took the beautiful coast journey to Carrara. In Paris I had seen statues, 
but my eyes had been closed to them; only in Florence, before the 
Venus’do Medici, it seemed as though a veil fell from them. A new 
W’orld of art lav open before me: that was the first fruits of my journey. 
Here 1 learned to comprehend tho beauty of form, the spirit that 
manifests itself in outlines. The life of tho people, tho aspect of 
nature, everything around mo w.as new, and yet seemed so strangely 
well knowm, ns if 1 had come into a familiar country w here ] had paased 
my chihlliood. With jw'culiar quickness I act’-ustomod myself to the 
new scenes and b€‘oarae familiar with all around, while a deep Northern 
despondency—it was not honie-siekness, but a hea >7 unhappy feeling— 
took jiossession of me. In Home 1 received the first news how littio 
the pomn, “ AgntHe and the Man of the Sea,” which I had sent home, 
was e#ttvme<l: in Borne the next letter I received brought me the news 
that my mother wa^ dead, and 1 stood all alone in the w'orld. 

It whs nt'thia time that 1 met Ileru for the iirat time, in Bindc. Hi 
a hnter to me, Collin had saitbihat he would bo glad to hear that I and 
JHv'rtK hiitl KHrome friends and associated together; but even without 
thi'i letter the friendship would have come about, for Hertz held out his 
hr.nd kindly to me, and expressed hia symjmthy with my sorrow. Of 
alt with wliom I associated there, he was the most completely edinmted, 
and we often talked confidentially together, even concerning the attacks 
which w'ere often made upon my poetry at home. He, who had hiiuaelf 
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inflicted a wound upon mo, spoknthe foUowing worda, which sank deep 
into mj memory: 

** It has been your misfortune that you were obliged to print every> 
thing. The public has been able to follow your progress step by step; 
and 1 believe that even a Qoethe^ in your position, would have had the 
same disagreeables to bear." 

His convewation taught me mucli, and I felt that 1 had gained a mer¬ 
ciful judge the more. In his company 1 travelled to Hapdes, where we 
lived together in one house. 

In Bonie 1 also made the acquaintance of Thorwaldsen.^ hlany years 
before, when 1 had not long been in Copenhagen, and was walking, a 
poor lad, through the streets, Thorwaldsen had been there too, having 
returned for the first time from Italy. We met in the streets. I knew 
that he was a man distinguished in art, looked at him, and took off my 
hat; he passed, but suddenly returning, said to me, 

" Where have I seen you liefore ? 1 think we know^ cacli qljier." 

" No," I replied, “ we do not know each other at all." 

In Home 1 reminded him oi' this encounter, and he siuiled and pressed 
my hand, saying. 

We must tlien already have felt that wo should become good 
frlendfl." 

1 read my Agnele to him, and was delighted when he said, in speaking 
of it, • 

" Why, it sounds to me as if T heard the rushing of the sea at home 
in Denmark." And thou he embraced me. 

One day, when ho saw liow downcast I was, and 1 told him of the 
lampoon that had been, sent to mo from home, he set his teeth angrily, 
and said, in a momentary outburst of passion. 

" Yes, yes, I know those people! 1 should have been served just in 
the same way if 1 had remained there; 1 should perhaps not even have 
got leave to oshibit a modtd I Heaven bfi praised that 1 have not need 
of them, for they know how’ to abuse and ])Jaguea man.” 

Ho begged me to keep my courage up, and then it must and would 
go well with me; and then he told me of a few dork x)assagea in his own 
life, how he too had been hurt and misjiulged. 

After the Carnival 1 w'cnt from Borne to Naples, saw the blue grotto 
at Capri, which bad then just been discoveriMi, viaited the temples at 
Foestum, and came back to Borne in the Easter week; from thenco.l 
went over Florence and Venice to Vienna and Munich. , 

But at that time I had neither thought nor appreciation for Germany, 
and when 1 thought of Denmark, 1 felt terror and anguish A the appre- 
ibension of the evil I expected to encountdlr there. Itdy with its natere 
and its popular life filled my soul, and 1 felt a Ipnging for that country. 
My earlier life, and the later scenes 1 had beheld, were melted tewether 
in my mind into a fiction, which I was constrained to write down, though ^ 
1 flslt sure tliat it would bring me more sorrow than joy in my native'' 
land, if necessity should compel me to print it.* In Home, already 1 had 
written the first chapters. The work was my novel, "The Improviaatore.'* 
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At my first visits to the theatre, when I was a little bo^ in Odense, 
where, as I have already stated, the pieces were mven in Oerman, I 
had seen the ** Duuau-weibchcu,” and the public had been especially 
delighted with the actress who played the chief character; she was 
courted and honoured, and 1 often thought how happy she roust be. 
l^Iany years afterwards, when 1 returned to Odense as a student, I saw 
in a foom of the old hosjiital where the poor wridows lived> and where o 
number of beds stood ranged side by side, a painting of a female in a 

f ilt frame hanging o^•e^ one of these beds. The picture represented 
tcssing’s Emilia 0-aIotti plucking the rose ; but it was a portrait, and 
it contrasted strangely with the surrounding poverty. 

“ Whom does it represent ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh,” said one of the old woman, ” that is the face of the German 
lady, the poor lady who was once an actress,” 

And now appeared a little ladylike woman with a wrinkled face, and 
attiml in a silk gow'n that had once boon black. This was the once 
famous singer, whostj performance of the” i)onau-wcihcl»en” had created 
such cnihusiasni. This made a gn*at impression on me, and frequently 
came back into my mind. In Naples 1 heard Malibran for tbe first 
time. Her singing and acting surpassed everything I had yet seen and 
heard; and yet when I saw her 1 could not help thinking of the poor 
old singer in the hospital at Odense. 1 combined tbe two figures in the 
character of ” Annunciuta” fn my romance, and Italy was the back¬ 
ground for the mingled tissue of trii+b and fiction. 

In August, IHJbt, I returned to Denmark. At Ingeinnnn’s in Soro, 
in a little attic room among fragrant lime trees, 1 wrote the first part 
of the book, and I finished the work in Copenhagen, Even my best 
friends were almost giving me up as a poet, it wras said, a mistake bad 
been made concerning my talent. AVith much difficulty 1 found a pub¬ 
lisher for the book, for w hich I received a very small sum. The ” Impro- 
visatore” appeared, was read, went out of print, and w’os reprinted. 
The critics were silent, the new.Mpapor8 made no sign; but I heard it 
said around me that interest bad been excited by my book, and that 
people wei»s plcost^d with it. 

At last the poet Carl Bagger, w'lio at that time was editor of a paper, 
wrote the first opinion concerning my w’ork.. He began ironically, with 
the usual diatribe against me: ” J t was all over w‘ith this author—^he had 
gone beyond his mark,” &c.; in short, he wont through all the usual pipe 
mid tea-cup •criticism, and then, Suddenly veering round, expressed a 
warm enthusiasm for me and for my book. Now' the people laughed 
about me ;* but I wept—it was my nature to do so; I wept myself out 
and felt warm gratitude towards the Creator and towards roy fellew- 
creatures. 

To Conference Councillor Collin and his noble wife, in whom I 
have found parents, and to their children, who became my brothers and 
lusters, who gave me a home in tuy native countiy, 1 here offer tbe best 
1 have to give.” So said the dedication. 

Many who kad been inimical to me now changed their views; and 
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thus I gained one, as 1 hope, for life. That one was the poet Hauch, one 
of the most noble characters 1 know. He had come back from 
after a residence of several ^ears abroad, at the time when the good , 
people of Copenhagen were intoxicated with Heiberg’s mudemlleti, and 
when my ^‘fedestnaa Journey " had its success. He stood up against 
Heiberg, and gave me a thrust here and there nobody drew )«s atten¬ 
tion to the better among my lyric poems; they represented mo to him as 
a spoiled obstinate child of fortune. He now road my Improvisatore,” 
felt that I was capable of better things, and the nobility of nis character 
was shown in a hearts letter which he wrote to me, wherein he acknow¬ 
ledged iliat he had done me wrong, and offered tno the hand of n^con- 
ciliatioii. From that day we became friends. Zealously has ho tried 
to do me good, and heartily has he encouraged my every forward step. 
But so little have many understood his kindness and the confidence 
that existed between us, that not long since, when he wrote a novel, 
and introduced in it a fantastic character of a poet, whoso vanity^ brings 
him to the madhouse, the good people of Denmark declared that ho had 
behaved very unhandsomc»ly towards me, in portraying rny w’eakuesses. 
Let it not be believed that this is an unsupport<;d assertion or n misun¬ 
derstanding on my part: Hauch felt himself ealleil upon to write a dis¬ 
sertation upon me as a poet, to show what he really thought of mo. 

But to return to the “ Improvisutore.”^ Tliis book raised my fallen 
house, brought inv friends about me, and iwhicvcd soinelhiiig more: for 
llie first time 1 felt that I had really won lavour. The book wa.s trans¬ 
lated into German by Kruse, under the long title “ Youthful Life and 
Dreams of an Italian Poet." 1 expressed my dislike to this title, but 
Kruse declared it was necessary to excite attention. Bagger had, as 1 
said, been the first to notic;o the boolc; at length, after a considerable 
time had elapsed, a second critique appeared in a more courteous style 
than I had been accustomed to hear, but yet one that slurred over the 
best parts of the book, and lingered over the faults and the incorrectly 
spelt Italian words. And when Isicolai’s well-knotfn book, “ Italy as It 
really Is,” hap{)ened at that time to come to us, people said it was easy 
now to estimate the worth of what Andersen had written, for one must 
go to Nicolai to get a real notion of Italy. 

Tlie first real appreciation, or nerhops over-appreciation, of my book 
came from Germany. Like a rich man, I bowed in joyful gratitude to¬ 
wards the sunshine; for my heart is grateful: I am not, as the Danish 
monthly periodical condescended to asfsert in its critique upon ihe“ Im- 
provisatore,” an ungrateful man, who in his book show's no ^al sense of 
what hia benefactors have done for him. l^myself w'as the poor Antonio 
who grouted beneath his load; 7, the poor boy who had received the 
bread of charity. From Sweden, also, afterwanls, praise came to me; 
the Swedish papers contained favourable notices of the work; and in 
these last years it has been received with equal kindness in England, 
where the poetess Maiyr Howitt translated it; am told it has met with 
similar favour in Holland and in Knssia. 

There dwells in the public a power greater than the power of critics 
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or of separate factions. 7 felt that I now stood on a better footing at 
Home, and my spirit had moments in which it raised its wings. In these* 
sdtemations of hope and despondency I wrote my next romance, “ O. Z.” 
which is considered by many in Denmark as best,«an opinion in 

which I do not concur. It portrays characteristic featureaof city life. 
Before ** 0. Z.” my first tales and stories appeared; but thu is not the 
place to speak of them. At that time 1 ftdt a strong nfental^ desire to 
write, ana fancied i hod found roy proper sphere in novel writing. In 
the next year, 1887, Only a Fiddler” was produced, a book on which 1 
pondered deeply, though the incidents were rapidly put on the paper. 
My design was to sliow that talent was not genius, and that when the 
sunshine of fortune is wanting, talent will perish here on earth, but not 
the nobler, better nature. Tliis book too won me a public; but the 
oritied w6uld not yet vouchsafe me an encouraging appreciation—for¬ 
getting that in process of lime the boy grows to be a man, and that 
knowledge may oe .acqiiire)d in other u .ivs than by following the ordi¬ 
nary beaten track. There was no getting rid of the old established 
notions. AVhen “ O. Z.” appeared, the work was revised, sheet by sheet, 
by a professor of the university who had oifered to undertake this work; 
it was siHiu by two other competent men; and yet the critics asserted 
that Andersen's usual grammatical inaccuracies -were to he found here. 


as in bis other works. Tlio ho(*k was further thrown into the shade by 
the fact that the “ Every-daf Stories,” published by Hoibei^, vrritteu in 
a splendid style, redolent of truth and taste, appeared just at that time; 
their own value, and the recommendatiim of the name of Heiberg, who 
was tluui the shining star in literature, gave them the first rank. * 

1 had, hiuvevcr, achieved thus much, that people uo longer doubted 
my poetic faculty, whereas, bedore my journey to Italy, all such powers 
had been strenuously denied mo. But no Danish criticism touched 
upon the idea which may have been embodied in my romances; it was 
only after they appeared in the {Swedish that some newspapers in that 
country went deeper into the matter, and took up my works with honest 
good will. In Glonnany tlie same thing w'as done; and from thence my 
courage w/is strengthened to continue. It was not until last year that 
a man of consequence in Denmark, the poet Hauch, expressed himself 
in the dissertation 1 Imvo already mentioned concenung these romances, 
and in a few words explained their eharaeteristie feature. 

In the same year in w'hich the “Fiddler” appeared, 1837,1 visited 
the neighbouring country of Sweden fur the first time. I went by .the 
Giita ^onal^to Stodkhohn. At that time what w’e now call Scandinavian 
tymjmthg'unknoim; from the old wars against our neighbonrs there 
remained a kind of inherited mistrust: little of Swedish literature was 


known, and but few Danes considered the fact that a very little practice 
^ .and pains would enable them to read and understand the Swedish tongue. 
Tegner 8 “ Flflthcof ” and” Axel ” were scarcely known, except through 
tnmslations. I hod read a few more Swedish authors, and the imforto- 
nato dead Sfa^etio^ iiu^ressed me with his |K)ems even more than Tegndr, 
' who at that time represented poetry in Sweden. 1, whose travelB hadl 
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till now always been to the South, and who in quitting Copenhagen bad 
bid farewell to my native tongue, felt almost at borne everywhere in 
Sweden; the languages are so cl4>ecly allied that two people mav speak, 
each using his native tongue, and each understanding the other. It 
appeared to me, the Dane, as if the limits of Denmark were widened; 
the relationship of the nations became more and more prominent in 
other respects, and I felt how closely allied Done and Swede and Nor* 
wegian are to each other. I met friendly hearty people, and to such I 
readily attach mysoif. This jouniey 1 count among the moat joyous I 
have made. A stranger to Swedish scenery, 1 was in the highest degree 
impressed with tlie journey to Trdiihiitta, and with the very picturesque 
position of Stockholm. To the uninitiated it w'ill sound fabulous when 
1 say that the steanters from the lakes ascend the mountains, whence 
the great pine and beech forests may be seen waving belo^; Tfor the 
ships are raised or lowered through large flood-gates while the traveller 
goes on his woodland journey. !N ut one of the cascades of Switzerland 
or of Italy, not even the cataract of Ferni, has so majestic an appearance 
as that of Trollhiitta; such at least wa». the impression it made upon me. 

With this journey, and especially with iho last-named place, is asso¬ 
ciated the memory of an acquaintance of great interest, and one that 
was not without its influence upon me — 1 mean that of the Swedish 
authoress, Frederika Bn^mer. i had just been conversing with the cap-s 
tain of the stcnincr and a few fellow-passengers concerning the Swedish * 
authors resident in Stockholm, and i expressed a wish to see and 
with Miss Bremer. 

“ You will not meet her,*’ said tho captain; " she is absent on a visit, 
to Norway.” * 

“ She w’ill be sure to come back before I go,” I observed, in jest. ** I ’nj 
always fortunate on my journeys, and most of my wishes are fulfilled.” 

! ** But it will scarcely be the case this time,” replied the captain. 

A few hours afterwards he came laughing, with the list of the newly 
embarked passengers in his hand, and called out tobme, 

) ", You lucky personage! good fortune certainly attends you. Miss 

iBremer is here, and is going to Stockholm with us.” , 

I I thought he was jesting. Ho show'ed me the list, but 1 was still un- 
iconvincea, for 1 saw no one among the new arrivals who looked like an 

E >re88. Evening came on. and at midnight we were on the great 
Wener. Next morning 1 wished to see this great sheet of water, 
e shores can hardly be discerned at sunrise, and accordingly 1^ 
(the cabin. At the same moment there emerged from the ladies* cabin 

i another passenger, a lady, neither young nor old, and wt&nped in a 
doak, 1 tbou^t. If Miss Bremer is on Wrd, this must be she; and ! 
began a conversation with her. She replied poHtely, but fonnallv, and 
^would not tcU me frankly if she was the authoress of the celebrated 
■elq or *M>t. She asked my name, and recognized^ it, but owned that 
„ bad not read any of my works. On her asking if I had no book of 
ly own with me, I lent her a copy of the " ImpaovisatOTe,” which 1 had 
tiiwd flor Beakow. She disappeared wiUi the book^ and 1 m>w no* 
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mure of her all the morning. When I met her again, her face glowed 
and^she wan as hearty as possible. 8ho pressed my hand, and said that 
I she had read the grtiater part of the first volume, and that now she 
I knew me. The steamer flew with ns across the mountains and through 
} quiet inland lakes into the Jlaltic, where the islands lie strewn like an 
• archipelago, with w'ondertul transitions from naked rocks to spots covered 
^ with grass, and others dad with forests and houses. The rspids and the 
^ rushing tide here render necessary the services of a good pilot indeed, 
there are spots at wliich the passengers are obliged to sit motionless in 
their places, while tlie pilot keeps his eyes fixed upon one point: we feel 
in the ship the hand of powerful Nature seizing our craft for a moment, 
[ and then letting it go. Miss Bremer told me many a legend and many 
! a tale connected with one or other of the islands or of the castles upon 
them. Stockholm 1 improved my acquaintance with her, and year 
, by year corrospoiidcuco has cemented our friendship. She is a noble 
' woiilan: Ihe great truths of religion and the poetic in the quiet events 
' of life have deeply penetrated her. 

The Swedish translations of my romances did not appear until after 
ray tour in Sweden : only ray lyrical poems and pedestrian journey were 
known to n fow' authors, and these received me in the heartiest way. I 
found hospitality and saw faces in a holiday dress of smiles, and Sweden 
and its inhabitants became dear to me. The city itself appeared to me 
to rival Naples in its position and picturesque appearance: of course the 
Italian city has the advantage of the Southern air and sunshine, but the 
aspect of Stockholm is just as attractive: it bus some resemblance to 
Oonstoniinople seen from Peru, but of course the minarets are wanting. 
A great diversity of colour prevails in the'Swedish capital: there are 
whitewashed buildings, wooden houses painted red, cabins built of turf, 
with blooming plants; pines and beech trees peer forth among the 
houses and the cmurches with their cupolas and towers. The streets in 
Bfidermalm rise up with w'ooden staircases, high out of tlie Malar Ziuke, 
which is covered with smoking steamers and with boats rowed by women 
in many-coloured garb. 

I bad been recommended by Oersted to B^zelius, who procured me 
a good reception in old Upsala: from thence I returned to Stockholm. 
City, land, and people became dear to me: as 1 have said, the boundaries 
of my homo seemed to cnlarw, and 1 felt how nearly the three nations 
are related. Impressed with tnis feebng, I wrote a ** Scandinavian 
Song,” with a laudatory verse for each of the three nations, in whieb 
the Mst characteristic of each was held forth. 

*' It that the Swedes have made much of him,*’ was the &st 
expression of opinion 1 heard at home. 

Years went by, and the neighbours came to understand one another 
better. Oejtilenschlager,'Frederika Bremer, and Tegner induced thmu to 
read each other’s authors: they came to value one another, and the 
foolish remains of the old enmity, which had been founded in ignonmee, 
faded away, and now a fine hearty feeling exists between Swedes and 
Banes. In Copenhagen a Scandinavian Unimi was founded, and now my 
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«oiig eame into favour, and it was said, “ Whatever Andei^n has written 
will live,” an opinion just as incorrect as the earner, which declared my 
writings to be merely the produce of gratified vanitjjj. • 

After my return I began diligently to study history to make 
myself further acquainted with foreign literature. Still th^ook whic^ 
attracted me most strongly was that of I*Jaturo, and during my summer 
visits to country houses m f iinen, especially in Sykkesholm, rotnan* 
tically situate in the midst of a forest, and on tlie baronial estate of 
Glonip, whose proprietors accorded me the kindest reception, 1 cer¬ 
tainly l^med more in jny solitary wanderingi^than the wisdom of the 
schools could teach me. ^en already, as in later d^s, Collin’s house 
in Copenhagen was a second home to me, for here 1 found parents and 
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brotbcra and sisters. Social life in the best circles was opened to me« 
and the student life especially interested me, for here the interest of 
youth was restored to me. Student life in Copenhagen is different 
from a similar condition in the German towns, and at that time was 
especially animated. Its highest point of interest for me Was in the 
Students’ Union, where professors and students met together, and no 
line of demarcation is drawn between the older and the younger mem> 
bers. In this union were to be found journals and books of various 
luids; once a week an author read out his latest work; sometimes a 
concert or a burlesijiio perfortnanre was got up; and here, it maybe 
said, originated the hrst Danish popular comedies, in which the events 
of the day were used in an innocent, but always a witty and amusing 
manner. Sometimes performances were given in the presence of ladies 
for the furtherance of some benevolent object, ns lately, for instance, to 
contribute to ThorwaUlsc'ii’s JMuseum, to carry out Bissen’s statues in 
marble for the university, and lor siniiiar purposes. The professors and 
atudeuts undertook to represent the chararters ; 1 also appeared several 
times, and gained the conviction that iny fear at appearing on the stage 
far outweighed my dramatic talent, if, indeed, 1 possessed any. Beyond 
this, 1 wrote and arranged several pieces, and thus contributetl my 
share. I have reproduced a few pietures of those* days, especially the 
Students* Union, in the runuujee, “ O. Z.” The cheerful and humorous 
spirit which appears in j)art.s of that work, and of other things I wrote 
at that period, had its origin in Collin's liouse, when* 1 was so agreeably 
inflaeneed that my mental malady never gained the upper hand. Col¬ 
lin’s eldest married daughter ospeeially influenced me by her sprightly 
humour and wit. When a man’s spirit is soft and elastic as the siuface 
of the sea, it is sure to mirror his surroundings. 

IVly writings continued to be bought and read in my native land, and 
thus 1- received a higher sum for each successive work. But wrhen we 
consider what narrowr bounds enclose the reading world of Denmark, it 
will easily be believed that my emolument could not be great. Still, 
I had enough to live u|>Ott. Collin—wdio is one 'of those men who 
perform more than they promise—was my helper, my comfort, and my 
support. 

At that time the late Count von Eantzau-Breitenburg, a Holsteinw, 
was privy state minister in Deumad^k. A noble,’amiable character was 
his—that of an educated gentleman, with the courtesy of a true knight, 
lie followed* accurately the movements of Danish literature. In his 
youth be luid been a great traveller, and had resided long in Spain and 
Italy. He read my “ Improvisatore” in the original, felt himself strongly 
aitr^ted by the work, and expressed himself warmly in favour of we 
book at Court and in'meiety. ^or was this all: he sought me out, 
and became to me a benefactor and a friend. 

One morning, as 1 sat alone in my little room, the friendly man stood 
before me for the first J^ime. He was one of those men who at once 
inspire confidence. He invited me to visit him, and asked me frankly if 
be could be useful to me in any way. 1 pointed out how irksome it wiie 
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to be compf-llcd to write that I might live; to bo always thinking of the 
morrow, and not to be able to work and develope myaelf free from care. 
He pressed iny hand in a friendlv way, and promised to prove a useful 
friend to me. Collin and Oeratea silently united with him and became 
my advocates. 

For several years an arrangement had existed, ^nder Fjng Frede*| 
rick VI., which was veiy honourable to the Danish government—the 
custom, namely, not only of devoting a considerable sum annually to 
the use of young artists and literati as travelling pensions^ but to be 
devoted to giving certain among them a kind of yearly stipend. All 
our best poets have partaken of this bounty, as Oehlenschlager, Inge- 
manp, Heiberg, C. Winther, and others. Hertz had just then received 
a stipend of this sort, and his future bad thus been assun;d. It was 
mjr nope and my wish to bo made a partaker of this boifnt}% and I 
s^ed my wish. ^ Frederick VI. accorded me a pension of*4wo‘ hun* 
dred dollars specie annually, I was filled swith joy and thaukfalness, 
for now I was no longer compelled to write that 1 might live—I had a 
secure provision in cose of sickness —1 was less* dependent on those 
around, me; and a new era commenced in nqr lifb. 
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VI. 

Fjiom this day a continual Btinaliiiio Bccmed to smile upon my heart. 
1 felt a sense of quiet, of security. When I looked back upon my past 
life, I could clearly understand that a loviii" Providence, watched over 
me, and that everything was ordained by a higher power; and'fhe more 
firmly a man can grasp tliis idea, the more safe wifi he feel. Childhood 
was far behind mo, but my youth really began from this time; until 
now, my life had been a laborious swimming against the stream. The 
spring-time of my life began; but even spring has its dark days, its 
storms, before the bright summer comes; these days are sent to deve- 
lopc the fruit that is to ripen. 

Whether ihe fault was on my side or not, there w'as certainly a party 
against me. I felt wounded and hurt by several eonourreiit disagree¬ 
ables, was uncomfortable at home, and indeed felt ill. Therefore 1 
abandoned mv piece, w’boso representation bad been so long delaj^d, to 
its fate, and Inirricd aw^ay dispirited and out of health. To make this 
section of my life clear and inteUigiblc to my readers, I should be obliged 
to enter in detail into tho mysteries of the theatre, to give a sketch of 
our artistic cliques, and to speak of persons who do not beU)ng to public 
life. Many a man in my place would have become ill, or have got very 
angry; and perhaps the latter w’ould have been the wisest course. 

Before my depariuro several of my vouug friends among ihe students 
organized njvte for me; among the cider division of those who received 
me on this occasion were Collin, Oehlenschliiger, and Oersted, This 
was like the breaking in of sunshine upon my clouded spirits; I found 
heartiness and frieiuisliip as 1 sorrowfully left my native land. It was 
in OetobcT, 1810. 

I visited Italy for tho second time, and from thence proceeded to 
Greece and Coiistantiritmle. 1 have told tho story of iny journey in my 
own w'ay jn *‘A Poet’s Bazaar.” 

In Holstein I stayed a few days wdth Count Rantzau-Breitenbuifi;, 
from whom I had received an invitation, and whoso ancestral castle I 
now' saw' for the first time. 1 made ocqumiitance with the rich Holstein 
scenery, and then hastened by way of Nuremberg to Munich. I cast a 
glance at Munich’s artist life, but for the most part went my solitary 
way, pometimes fall of life-gladness, at others filled with dou&ts of my 
powers, i bad a peculiar talent in lingering over the shadowy phases 
of life, and thoroughly understood the art of tormenting myself. 

In the winter-time. 1 cros^d the Brenner, stayed a few days in !E1o- 
renco, where I bad once resided for some time, and came to Home for 
the Christmas holidays. -Here I met old friends, saw the wonderful 
art-treasures once more, and was present at a Carnival and Moccolt 
^ But not only was ^ physicaliy ill. Nature around me seemed to be 
sick likewise: there was no longer the freshness, the repose I had found 
m my first visit to Borne. There were shocks of earthquake, the Tiber 
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rose and overflowed the streets, fevers were rife in the city and carried 
ofi* numbers of the iuhabitauts; (thus Prince Borghese lost his wife 
,and three sons within a few days;) rain and wind raged through the 
place. In short, it was very uncomfortable, and I n‘ciMve<l but cold 
comfort from home. 1 was told that my play “ Baphaclla ” had been 
acted, and had passed two or three times quietly across tlie stage, with¬ 
out attfacting a numerous audience, and the management had accord- 
ingly withdrawn the piece. Other letters from Copenhagen to my coun- 
trymen in Borne made enthusiastic mention of u new work of Heiberg’s, 
a satirical poem called “ A Soul after Death.” It had just appeared, 
said the writers, and “ Andersen was capitally taken off in it.” That 
was all 1 heard : the book was capital, and I w'os made to appear ridi¬ 
culous in it. Nobody told me what was really said concerning me, and 
wherein lay the jest which amused them so much. It is doubly painful 
to be lield up to ridicule without knowing what people are laughing at. 
The news otlected me like molten lead poured into a wound, in its 
power of hurting me. Not until my return did I get a sight of the 
book, aud found on I’eading it that the mention made of me was far too 
trivial to be a caust? of disturbance. It was siniply a jest on my fame, 
“from iSehonen to Hundsriiek,” which Heiberg did not approve of; aud 
then he n^presented my “ IVl ulatio *’ aud “ iiajdiaella ” as being jiiayed 
in Tartarus, where—and this was the c.r^;um of the jest—the captive 
souls were obliged to siw both pieces in one evening, and then were 
allowed to go quietly to bed. 1 considered tho ])octry st> good that 1 
W'as nearly writing to Heiberg to express my thiuiks; but I slept on 
the idea, and when 1 awoke and thought of it again, 1 feared such an 
effusion might be misunderstood, and accordingly abstained. 

The Danish poet Holst was in Borne at that time: he bad this year 
received a travelling pension. Holst had written an elegy on the death 
of Kiug Frederick VI., which went from mouth to mouth, and pro¬ 
duced an enthusiasm like that called forth by Bq^sker’s Bhhu; song in 
Germany, which came out at the same time. He lived in Borne in the 
same house with mo, and showed me much synmathy. "VVe travelled 
together to Naples, where, though it was now March, the 6un wimld 
not shine heartily, and the snow lay around upon the mountains. Tlieni 
was fever in my veins; I suffered mentally and corporeally, and was 
soon prostrated by so violent a seizure that a quick blood-letting, which 
my gootl Neapolitan host insisted on my instantly undergoing, certaiuly 
saved my life. • * 

In a few days ray health had manifestly improved, and I oKibai^cd on 
a French war steamer for Greece. Holst ac^conipanied me oli board. 
A new life seemed to open, and indeed did oftep for me here: if ibis 
does not appear in my later writings, it certainly was manifested in my 
views of life and in my development. When my Kurojiean borne was 
left behind, it seemed as though a stream of oblivion ran between me 
all bitter and mournful thoughts; T felt he«lth in my blood, health 
in my thoughts, and lifted my head with fresh courage. 

Tfike a new Switzerkmd with a loftier and a clearer sky, Greece lay 
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stretched out before me. Nature here made a deep solemn impresston 
on mv mind; I felt that I was standing on a great battle-field of the 
world, where nations had fought and {}eriBhed. No single poem can 
give an idea of such greatness; eveiw dry river-bed, every hiH, every 
stone have great remembrances to tell of, and how petty seem the tin- 
evennesses of life at such a place! A flood of ideas pressed upon me, 
in such numbers that not one would be brought on the papftt.- The 
thought that the godlike has to fight the good fight here on earth—that 
it is repulsed here, but yet goes on notorious through all time, was 
what I wished to express, and I found a vehicle in the story of the 
“ Wandering Jew.” Already, a year ago, the thought of this subject 
had arisen in my mind, and at times (^uite carried me away: like the 
man who digs for hidden coin, I thought sometimes 1 could lift a trea¬ 
sure, but it would suddenly vanish before me, aud 1 doubted if I should 
ever bring it to the day. I felt in how many juried branches of know¬ 
ledge I must first make progress. Often at home, when I had been 
compelled to listen to remonstrances eonceming my defective studies, 1 
had sat up till late at night reading history, or Hegel’s ” Philosophy of 
History.” 1 did not mention it, for I should have been at once desired 
to devoto myself to other studies—as in the case of a well-meaning lady 
who once told me how it was generally asserted that 1 had not studied 
enough. Tou haven’t any aijlhology,” she said; “ in all your poems 
there’s not a single god! You must study mythology, read Bacine and 
Corneille.” That was her idea of study: and thus eveiy one had some 
advice to give me. 1 had read much and sketched out much for my 
” Ahasuerus,” and I hoped that in Greece I should be aWe to collect 
all my notes into somotliing clear and complete. 

In Constantinople I passed eleven interesting days. I am generally 
fortunate in my travels, and thus happened to be in the capib^ at the 
celebration of Mahomet’s birthday. 1 saw tho great illumination, whidk 
' seemed to me'like a page from the ” Thousand and One Nights.” 

Our Banish consul lives several miles from Constantinople, and I had 
only an opportunity of seeing him once; but was very warmly received 
^ the Austrian envoy, Baron von Stiirmer; in his house I found a 
derman home and German friends. 

In August, 1841, I again in Copenhagen. I wrote down my 
reminiscences of travel under the title of ” A Poet’s Bazaar,” dividing 
the work igto sections, according to the various oouuti^es 1 had tra¬ 
versed, Li several places I had found individuals tovrards whom, oa 
towards, m&ny at home, I &lt under obligation. A poet »like a bird; 
he gives what he bos—be gives bis hong. I wished to give something 
to each of these kind.ones: it was a passing feeling, bom, 1 may ho¬ 
nestly s^, in a^ grateful heart. To Count Bantcau-Breitenburg, who 
lived in Italy and loved the land, and who, in consequence of the '' Im- 
provisatore/’ had,become my benefactor and friend, 1 dedicated the part 
of the book that related to the pminsola. To Liszt and Tbalberg, boi^ 
of whom bad met me in the friendliest manner, I inscribed the part 
that described the journey on the Danube, because one of them was an 
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Austrian, the other a Hungarian. The reasons that induced me to 
Qu^ these dedications will be readily appreciated; but the dedicatioiis 
were looked upon in my own country as new proofs* of my vanity. It 
was asserted that I wuhed to make a parade of names, imd Vc^t of 
having distinguished persozu for my friends. The book has been trans¬ 
lated into various language, dedications and fill. 1 know not how 
these have been criticised ^road. If 1 have l^n judged u in Den¬ 
mark, 1 trust this explanation will produce a change of opinion. In 
Denmark my " Bazaar** procured me the largest sum that I had jet 
received—^a proof that my watka were being aead. '*’No real criticism 
appeared except in a few daily journals, aud afterwards in a poetical 
attempt of a young author who, the year before, bad written to me 
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espressitig bis appreciatioa of my work and his wish to do me honour, 
and who now, at his first ap|>earance, hurled his satirical poi'ios at me. 

1 was personally attached to this young man, and am fond of him still; 
no doubt he thought more of the pleasantness of sailing in Heiberg’a 
wake than of wouijding me. 

ThorwaldsenyVhose acquaintance 1 had made in Borne in 1^33 and 
1834, was expected back in Denmark in the autumn of 1838, and great * 
festive [)ropnration8 wore made for his reception. A flag hoisted on ono 
of the church steeples of Copenhagen was to be the signal to announco 
the anchoring of the ship that brought him. It w'os a national festival: 
boats, decorated with flowers and flags, filled the harbour; the artists, 
tlie sci:ipti>rs, all had their flags with emblems; the students displayed 
a Minerva; a golden Pegasus had been given to the poets. It was foggy 
weather, and the ship was not descried till it was close to the town,w’hen 
all streamed forth to meet it. The poets, who had been invited, I think, 
on Heiberg’s selection, filled their boat, but Oohlonschliiger and Heiberg 
himself had not made their appiNirance. Suddenly the cannons were 
hoard booming from tlie ship, which was already casting anchor, and it 
was to be feared that Thorwaldson w'ould have disembarked before wo 
could arrive. Tlie wind wafted tlie notes of song across to us, for the 
festive reception had begun. «1 wanted to see it, and called out to the 
rest, “ lict us row across.” 

“ Without Oehlenschliiger and Heiberg ? ” they asked. 

“ But they don’t come, and all w'ill bo over soon.” 

One of the poets declared that if these two were absent we could not 
well carry our ensign, and he pointed to the Pagasus. “We’ll throw 
him into the boat,” 1 said, and took it from the pole; then we rowed 
after tho rest, and came past in time to see Thorwaldsen step ashore. 
We found Oehlensclilagor and Heiberg in another boat: they came 
across to us just as the rejoicing began. The people drew Tliorwaldsen’s 
carnage through the streets to bis house, where all who had the slightest 
acquaintance with him, or oven with a friend of his, crowded round him. 
In tho evening tho artists gave him a serenade: the torches gleamed in 
the garden among the great trees: the rejoicings were real and heartfelt. 
Young and old hurried in at the open door, and the genial old man 

( iresscd those whom he know to his bosom, kissed them, or shook their 
lands. There was round Thorwaldsen a h^o, which kept me back; my 
heart heat with joy at seeing him who had been so kind and genfde to 
me in a foreign ^d, who had embraced mo and declared that we must 
always remain friends; but here, amid all this reioicing, where thousi^s 
were watclung his every movement, and when I should l^ve been noticed 
and^ criticised by them all—criticised, probably, as a vain man, only 
anxious to show that he knew Thorwalusen too, and had been Undly 
treated by him—I withdrew among the crowd and avoided ree<»nition. 
A few days afterwards, one morning early I paid him a visit, and found 
in him a friend who expressed hia surprise that he had not seen me 
sooner. 
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In honour of Thorwalclsen a muaico-poetical academy had boon foundedt 
and poets dcsi^'nntcd by Uulber;^ composed and read each a song in 
praise of the great man who had returned to ua. 1 hod written on the 
Bubject of Jason who had brought homo the golden doeco — Jason 
Thorwaldsen who went out to win the golden prize of art. A festive 
banquet and a dance closed the celebration, in w'bich for the first time 
in Deniaark ^popular iile and an earnest interest in the domain of art 
were eshibited. From this eveJiing 1 saw Thorwaldsen almost daily in 
social circles or in his studio; 1 often lived for weeks together with him 
at Nysd, wJmre ho seemed to have token root, and where most of his 
Danish works were completed. His was a genial, hcaithy nature, not 
without humour, and thus ilolberg was the poet whom he loved best; 
he wrould nut enter into tlic question of the inisciy and dii^’ord in the 
w’orld. One moruiug at Nysil, while he was act w'ork on a statue, 1 went 
in and wished him good morning. He seemed disinclined to notice me, 
so 1 crept (juietly away. At breaktast ho was very uucummiluicative, 
and when they asked him to talk, he said in his dry way, 

This morning 1 have Bimkcn luorc; Ilian I have for many days, and 
nobody listened to me. There I stood, thinking that Andersen was 
behind me, for he had bid me good morning, and 1 told him a lung story 
about llyron and myself. 1 thiiuglit that he might give me a word of 
reply, and turned round, and, behold—1 had beoii standing for an hour 
talktug to the bare walls.” * 

Wo all begged him to tell tlie story once more; but we. only got it 
very concisely, thus; 

“Why, it was in liomc, when 1 wras to make a statue of Jiyrou; he 
sat down opposite me, but at once began to put on quite a difl'erent 
expression from the one he usually wore. 

“ ‘ Will you not sit still ? ’ 1 said. ‘ But you must not maao such a face.' 

“‘That'is my usual expression,’ said Byron. 

“ * Indeed ? ’ I said; and then I gave him the expression I chose, and 
when the statue was finished, every one pronounced it a likeness. But 
when Byron saw it, he exclaimed, 

“ ‘ It’s not at all like me! 1 look far more unhappy than that.’ 

“ He was determined, you see, to bo so especially unhajijiy! ” con¬ 
tinued Thorwaldsen, with a humorous look. 

The great artist took jilcasure, after dinner, in listening to music with 
half-closed eyes; and his great delight was, in the evening, to play at 
Lotto, a game that all the neighbourhood of iNyso w'as>corujjelled to 
leam. As we only placed for bits of gla^, 1 may relate the^act i;ltat the 
great roan was exceedingly anxious to win. He could, with warmth and 
eagerness, take the port of any one w hom he considered wronged: be 
stood up against injustice and quizzing, even kgainst the lady of the 
house, who, moreover, regarded him with truly filial feelings of alleciion, 
and whose thoughts were always employed in the endeavour to make 
thmjgs agreeable to him. In hut company 1 wrote some of my storh^ 
for instance, “ Ole Luk-Oie, the Sandman,” and ne listened to them with 
pleasure and interest. In the twilight hour, when the family circle sat 
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in the open garden-room, Tborwaldsen wonld often oome ouietlj to me, 
nnd clap me on the ahoulder, with a Well, are not we little ones to 
have a stoi^ f ” With a eimplicitj peculiar to hiin, he gave me the 
kindest praise, for wliat he called the truthfulness in my iietions. He 
liked to hear the same story over and over again *, and often, when 
engaged upon his most glorious works, he would pause with a smile to 
listen to the story of “ The Lovers ” or “ The Ugly Buckling.*** I have 
a knack for improvising little verses and rhymes m my native tongue; 
this pleased Tborwaldsen, and once when he was modelling Holbein’s 
portrait in clay, at Nysci, he asked me to give him a verse fur his work, 
and I gave him the following: 

” Holborg th« I>uio shall Uvn no more,** Death crieiit 
4 "I bruak the clay tiuit did hia aoul c<iut!iinI" 

•• And thronffh my art,'* thua Thorwaldaen replied, 

“ £'on in cold clay fibail lloll^ers live again.” 

One morning when ho was modelling his great work, “ The Walk to 
Golgotlia,” 1 went into his studio. 

“Now tell mo,” ho said, “do you think that I have dressed Pilate 
properly?” 

“ Tou must not say anything to him,” cried the baroness, who was 
always with him; “ it is right, it is charming; pray, go your way! ” 

Thorwaldsen, however, repqstted his question. 

“ Indeed,” t replied, “ since you ask me, I must confess that Pilate 
seems to me attired more like an Egyptian than like a Homan.” 

“ 8o it seemed to me, too,” observed Thorivoldsen ; and he thrust his 
hands into the clay and destroyed the figure. 

“ Now, it *8 your fault that he has destroyed an immortal work I ** 
cried the baroness, angrily, to mo. 

“ Well, we U1 make another immortal work,” said the sculptor, laugh¬ 
ing ; and he restored Pilate in the form in which the figure now appears 
in the basrelief in the “ Prauenkirche ” of Copenhagen. 

Xlis last birthday was celebrated there, in the country. *I had written 
a little merry song on the occasion; it was still w'et on the pa{^ when 
we song it in the morning before his door, to an accompaniment of 
donging firedrons and of barbarous sounds produced by rubbing corks 
over glass bottles. Thorwaldsen opened his door, appeared in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and marched a^ut the room, waving his skull cap 
and joining m the chorus. There was life and humour in the genim 
old man. 

’ .f 

Throu|;h my last works and the practice of a wise economy, I had 
saved a littlo sum, which 1 detfflmined to devote to another jouniey to 
Paris; and in the 'winter of 1S431 went thither, by way of BuBSela<»f 
and i^lgium. . . The jovial Ale^dre Bun^ I usually found in 
bed, oven if it was long past noon: thl^ ne would lie, with paper, pena^ 

. and ink, writing at hub newest drama. One dav, when 1 ibwd him 
thus, he nodded merrily to me, and said, “ Sit down lor a minute. I 
a visit irom my Muse, but she*!! go directly.** He wrot e , talked 
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looid^ then hrohe into a dbeer, sprang out of bod, and cried, ** The third 
act is finished! ” 

I have to thank him for an introduction to Ajchel. had not yet 
seen her act, when Alexander Dumas asked me ijfT should like to make 
harac q u OT tanee. One evening, when she was to act Phddrei he took{ 
me on to the stage of the Theatre Fran^oia. The play had beg^un, ond^ 
behind the scenes, where a scnreen formed a kind<of room wherein siood^ 
a table with refreshments and a few stools, sat the young girl, who, aa 
an author has said, knows how to hew Uving statues out of the marble 
blocks of Bacine and Corneille. She was thin and slenderly bidlt, and 
looked very youthful. There, and still more^alterwards in h^ own^ 
house, she seemed to me a picture of Melancholy, like a yotmg girl who 
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^ad just wept out ber grief, and has sat down t^ brood allentlj over it. 
She spoke kindly to us, in a deep strong voice. In the course of her 
conversation with Dumas she forgot me; 1 stood there unnoticed. 
Dumas remarked it, said a kind thing of me, and 1 ventured to put a 
word into the conversation, though 1 was painfully conscious of being 
in the presence of those who perhaps spoke the purest Ifrench in all 
liVance. I said that 1 had seen much that was glorious and interesting, 
but that I had never yet met with a Bachel, and had principally on her 
account devot(‘.d the emolument of my last works to a journey to Paris. 
When I added an apology for my bad French, she smiled, and said, 

“When you say such a polite thing to a Frenchwoman, she is sure 
to think that you speak well.” 

AVhon I told her how her fame had resounded in the North, slie 
replied that she Intended to come to St. Petersburgh and to Copen¬ 
hagen. 

** If ]. come to yoiu* city,” she said, “ you must be my protector, for 
y^ will be iho only friend I have there. But that we may become 
acquainted, and ns yon say you have come to Paris chiefly on my account, 
wo must meet more frcqueutly. You will ho welcome at my house; I 
see my friends every Thursday evening. But duty calls mo,” she added, 
gave us her hand with a friendly nod, and in a few moments was stand¬ 
ing on the stage, great and transformed, with the expression of the 
Tragic Muse on her face: the*thunders of applause penetrated to where 
we stood. As a Northerner, I cannot accustom myself to the French 
method of acting tragedy. Baehel plays according to that school, 
but she appears like Nature personifled; slie is the French Tragic Muse, 
and the others are but poor mortals. When Baehel plays, one thinks 
that all tragedy must be as she acts it: there is truth—nature—but in 
another manifestation than that to which we arc acenstomed. In her 


house 1 found everything rich and gorgeous—perhaps a little too orti- 
flqial. The front room was hung with bluish-green, half iilnminated 
by dim lamps, and adorned witli statuettes of French authors; in the 
reception, a purple-red hue predominated on the walls, in the curtains 
.and bookshelves. 8he was dressed in black, as she is represented in 
the well-known English engraving. The circle around her consisted of 
gentlemen, principally artists and men of letters. I heard one or two 
titles mentioned. Servants in a rich livei}' announced the names of the 
guests. Tea was taken, and reficoshments were handed round, more in 
(>erman than in French fashion. Victor Hugo had told me he thought 
Eanhel.uudevstood German. 1 inquired if this were so, and she an¬ 
swered in that language, “ 1 can read it, for 1 was bom in Lorraine; I 
have German books, too; see^here!” and she showed me Grillpuiger^s 
“ Sappho,” but then continued the conversation in French.. She ex- 

S essed a desire to play the part of Sappho; then she spoke of Scaler’s 
aria Stuart, a character she had acted in a Fi«ncn translatima. } 


aftezwards saw her in this part, and especudly in the last act she showed 
a quiet tragic feeling worthy of one of the best German actresses. But 
^ust.this act it was mat pleased the French least. 
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My countiymen,” slio said, “are not used to this style, and yet it 
is the only one m which the character can be rendered. A woman whose 
heart is ready to bieak with gnef, and who is about to bid laiowcU for 
ever to her friends, must not rage Lke a maniac ** 

I must return to the }car ISIO One day, m the hotel in which I 
lived. I saw the name .Ti»Tinv Lm d m the register of slrattgers who hi^ 
come from Sweden, t knew already that she was* the fipt qjngcr in * 
Stockholm I had been m tliat countiy in the same year, and bad met' 
with honour and Lmdness there, conseqfiently I thought it would not ^ 
be considered impertinent if I paid my respeets to the young arhste. 
At that time she was not known beyond Sweden, so that 1 may assume 
that her name was only familiar to a few in Copenhagen She rei^ived 
me veiy politely, but distantly, almost coldly She fold me that, in the 
oonrse of a journey with her father to the sdhth of Sweden, she had 
gone ^r a hw days to Copenhagen, to see the city* We parted aa 
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Btrangeni from one another, and the impression she left on my mind soon 
vanished. 

In the autumn of 1843 Jenny Lind came again to Copenhagen; one 
of niy friends, the genial ballet master Boumonville, the husband of a 
fiNredish lady, a friend of Jenny Lind, told me of her arrival, nnd added 
that she hod a hind remembrance of me, and bad now read my works. 
He begged me to go with him, and employ my small powers of *persua> 
sion to induce her to apwar a few times at the Theatre Koyal, and 
promised me that I shomd be enchanted with what I would hear. This 
time 1 was not received as a stranger: cordially she gave me lier hand, 
a^ spoke of my writings, and of Miss Frederika Bremer, who was a 
good friend of hers. Soon the question of her appearance at Copen¬ 
hagen was ‘mooted, and Jenny Lind expressed great apprehensions on 
the subject. 

** Except in Sweden,” she said, “ I have never appeared in public. In 
my own country all are so kind aud gentle towards me; and if I ivere 
to appear in Copenhagen, and to be biased! I cannot risk it! ” 

I said that 1 certainly could not judge of her powers, iin^much as I 
bad never heard her sing, nor did 1 know how she acted; but, judging 
by the state of feeling in Copenhagen, I felt sure that if she sang and 
acted tolerably, she w'ould have a success, and that she might certainly 
risk it. Boumonville’s persuasion procured for the good people of 
Copenhagen one of the greatest treats they had ever enjoyed, oenny 
Lind appeared os Alice in Bobert Ic Biable.” It was Idee a new re¬ 
velation in the domain of axt: the fresh young voice wrent direct to the 
hearts of all; here were truth and nature; everything had clearness 
and meaning. In a concert Jenny Lind sang her Swedish songs: there 
was a peculiar, a seductive charm about them; all recollection of the 
concert-room vanished; the popular melodies exerted their i^pell, sung 
as they were by a pure voice with the immortal accent of genius. AU 
Copenhagen was in raptures. Jenny Lind was the first artiste to whom 
the students offered a serenade; the torches flashed around the hospite 
able villa where the song was suim. She expressed her thanks by a few 
more of the Swedish songs, and I then saw her hurry into the darkest 
corner and weep out her emotion. 

Yes, yes,” we said, ” I will exert myself, I will strive. I shall be 
more efficient than I am now when I come to Copenhagen again.” 

On the Bta|;8 she was the great arttsfe^ tdweri^ above all around ber; 
at home, in her chamber, a gentle young girl wiw the simple trust and 
piety of* a child. • . . ” Daughter of the Begiment” and the 

” Sonnanlbula ” are certainly Jenny Lind’s greatest parts; no one eon 
portray these two characters as she has portrayed them. The spectator 
laughs and weeps—the sight does him good—^he feels a better man for it; 
he feels that there is something divine in art. In the course of centu¬ 
ries,” said Mendelssohn to me of Jenny Lind, ‘^a character like hers is 
only nroduced once; ” And his words expressed mr entire convictioiL. 
One reels at her appearance on the at^ that tae holy draught ii 
.^poured from a pure vessel 



1%€ Sta/ry my Life, TST 

« « 

In Berlia 1 found & heaHr welcome, wbtch has since always been 
repeated, in the house of tne minister Savigny, where I made the 
acquaintance of the wonderfuUy gifted Bettina* and her clerer daughters. 
1 had an bourns conyersation with Beitina, daring which she charmed 
me into mu^ adnnration by the wonderful flow of her ideas. Hq|r 
writings are flinious} but another talent which she possesses, namely, 
that of drawiflg, has not become so generally known. Hero again it is 
tbe idea that aitomshes ns. Thus she showed me a sketch she bad 
made to illustrate an event which had lately happened. A young man 
had been suffocated by the fumes of a wine cellar. She had represented 
him descending, half naked, into the vault, where the wine vats, in 
monstrous shaj^s, lay grouped around. Bacchantes were dancing around 
him, and preparing to sense and strangle their victim. l,kqow that 
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Thorwaldsen, to whom she showed her drawings, was astonuhed at tbe 
power they displayed. 

It does a man good, in a strange land, to come into a house whore 
kind eyes gleam like festive lamps when be appears, where ho may look 
on a quiet domestic happiness; and such a house was opened to me in 
the abode of Professor Weiss. But how many new acquaintances, and 
how many old ones renewed, shonld I not have to chronicle, were I to 
tdl all! 1 found Heck also, whom I had never seen since Iny fl'rst visit 
to Germany. He was much changed, but the clever gentle ^yes were 
unaltered, and ibe pressure of his hand was the aame; 1 felt that he 
was attached to me and wished me well. I was obliged to visit him at 
Potsdam, where he lived in a comfortable and eo^ style. Prom him X 
heard how gracionBly t^e King and Qneen, of Prussia were disposed 


* Brttlna. the Gmuu euUtoreM, me the deu^ter of Clement Brentano, a German poet of 
•oomiuniWshdoiieef the*roaBaatlctchool'*ofGenn«i poeUcIlwretont* 
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towards me, that theyliad read my norel ** Only a Fiddler/’ and had 
inquired of Tieck concerning me. Their Maiesties were absent; 1 had 
arrived at Berlin the very evening before their departure for Berlin, 
when the shameful attempt upon the King’s life was made. 

Over Stettin we went, in stormy weather, to Copenba^n.* "Well and 
happy I saw all my loved ones, and then travelled on to Fimen, to pass 
the bright summer days there. T received a letter frojiT the .minister 
Bantzau-.Breitonburg, who was with the King and Queen of Denmark 
in the bathing-place of Fohr. lie wrote that he had the pleasure to 
announce to me that a gracious invitation to Fdhr had been issued for 
me. This island lies in the German Ocean, not tar from the Schleswig 
coast, near the interesting “Jlalligens,” the islands which Biematzky 
has so ably portrayed in his novels. £ was thus to behold nature in an 
aspect altogether new to me. I was delighted at the condescension of 
my King and Queen, and rejoiced at the prospect of seeing Kantzau 
again. Alas! it was the last time T saw him. 

At ray last visit to Berlin I had sought out the brothers Grimm, but 
our acquaintance did not proceed far. I had brought no letter (jf recom¬ 
mendation to them, bccau.so I had been told (and I had believeni it) 
that if any one in Berlin knew me, it would l)e the brothfiTa-flrimm. 
Accordingly 1 sought out their dwelling. The maid asked me witli 
which of the brothers I wanted to speak. T replied, 

“ With the one who has wTitten most,” ibr 1 did not know who had 
been the chief author of the “ Stories.” 

“ Jacob is the mtist learned,” said the girl. 

** Then take mo to him.” 

I entered the room, and Jacob Grimm, w ith his intelligent character¬ 
istic face, stood before me. 

“ I come to you without a letter of recommendation, in the hoj>e that 
my name may not be quite strange to you.” 

‘‘What is your name?” he asked. 

I mentioned it, .and Jacob Grimm said, in half embarrassment, 

“ 1 don’t remember ever to have lieard that name. What have you 
written ? ”■ 

Now T became quite embarrassed, but mentioned my Stories.” 

“ I do not know' them,” he said; but teU roc the names of some 
other of your writings; I must certainly have beard of them.” 

1 mentioned seve^ titles, but he shook his head. I felt quite un- 

But what must you- think of me,” I said, “ that 1 come to you and 
enumerate what 1 have done R You must know me. There is in Den- 
zhark a collection of stories of all nations dedicated to you, and at least 
one story of mine is contained in that.” 

Good-naturedly, but with some embarrassment, be answered. 

In truth, 1 have not read that collection, but I am glad to make 
your acquaintance. I take you to my brother Willitim ?” 

“ No, tliaiik you,” said I; for I*only wished to get away: I had fared 
, badly enough with one brother. 1 pressed his hand and'hurric*! off. 



The. 8(ory my Lift* 7& 

l%8t same montli Jacob Grimm came to Copenhagen. Immediately 
on his arrival, and atili in his travelling clothea, the amiable man has* 
tened to me. He knew me now, and came to me right heartily. 1 waa 
juat standing packing my things for a journey into the provinces, and 
bad only *8 few minutes to spare; thus our interview was as short as 
our first meeting in Berlin. ]Now we met in Berlin as old aequainlancea. 
Jacob Giimift is one of those people to whom one insensibly becomes 
attached. 

One day I was reading one of my stories. In the little circle around 
me one gentleman was evidently listening with sympathy, and after¬ 
wards criticised characteristically and well. It was Jacob’s brother, 
William Grimm. 

** 1 should have known you if you hod come to me wheji you were 
here the lost time,” he .said. 



JACOS OAIUU'S VlblT TO 3([£. 


1 saw these two amiable and gifted brothers almo.Ht dailyf the circles 
to which 1 was invited seemed to be theirs also, and it was a joy to me 
that they listened to my stories and sympathised with roe—they, whose 
names will be remembered os long as popular stories ore told. That 
Grimm had not known me at my first visit to Berlin liad put me out so 
much, that w'hen people talked to me of the kindly^receiHion 1 had 
countered in that city, I used to shake my head doubtfully, and say, 
**Bat Ghrimm didnot know me.” , * ^ 

. It was Prof^or Hase, and the genial imprpVisatore Professor Wolff 
in Jena, whom I bad chie% to thank for the fact that a coinfilete edition 
of my works appeared in Germany. At my arrival in Leifitic this was 
airang^ for me; a few business'hours were piingled with ray holiday 
journey, and the city of bookseliers brought me its tribute iu the shape 
of a literary honotwium. But it brought me stiU more. I passed tome 
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bapp 7 bours gloriom, genial Mendelssobn; I beard him plaj over 
and over again; his bright e^es seemed to pierce into my soul; fenv mmi 
have more ot the outward siga of the inward flame than he. A gentle 
amiable wife and beautiful children spread blessings through his rich 
well-ordered house. When he quizzed me about the stork, who so 
often appeared in my stories, there was something childlike and amiable 
about the genial composer. I also met my felTow-coun^man Gade, 
whose compositions have found such general appreciation in Germany 

While I was staying at Marseilles, chance procured me a short inter¬ 
view with ono of niy j&iends from the North, Ole Bull. He came from 
America, and had been received in France with acclamation and sere¬ 
nades, a.fn(^‘t of which 1 was here a witness. At the table d*h6te in the 
Mdtel dee impereurs, where we both lodged, we flew to meet one an- 
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other. He' told me a thins of which 1 had no idea; namely, that my 
works had found many friemSs in America, that I had been inquired for 
in the kindest manner, and that the English translations of my works 
bad been reprinted, and spread in a cheap form over the whole country. 
So my name had flown across the great ocean! 1 Mt quite over¬ 
whelmed, and yet glad and happy. Wliy should such fortune come to 
me, rather than to thousands of others r 1 had a feeling, and I stUl 
have it. as if I were a peasant boy on whose sboulderB a,royal cloak is ■ 
cast. But it made me happy, and it makes me happy still! Is that 
vanity, or does the vanify consist in my expressing my happing ? • 

Ole Bull went away to Algeria, and I to the Pyrenees. By way of 
Provence, which had quite a Danish look to me, I reached Nismes, 
where the grandeur of 4^he glorious Boman theatM at once seemed to 
transport me into Italy. I have never heard the antiquitms of Southern 
^l^tanee appreciated as their beauty and number deserve. The so-called 
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square house” still stands m all its splendour^ like the temple of 
Theseus in Athens; Borne has nothing so well preserved to show. In 
Nismes lives the baker Bebouh who writes the most charming poems. 
Tbo^e who do^ot know him W his works have heard of him througli 
" Lamartine's Journey to the East.” 1 found his house out, stepped 
into the baker's 'shop, and turned to a man who was st^diiig in his 
shirt-sleeves, thrusting loaves into an oven. It watf Beboul himself. A 
noble countfmanco full of manly character turned to greet me. When 
1 told him my name, ho was polite enough to sa^ that he kp^w it from 
the **Met!ue w Parian' and begged me to visit him in the middle of the 
day, for then he would be able'to receive me more worthily. When I 
went back^ I found him in an almost elegant little room, which was 
adorned with pictures, statuettes, and books; the latter consisted not 
' only of jPiencn authmv, but of translations from the Qreel^ classics. A 
pietore on the wall represented the subject of his most cel^rated poem, 
**L*Amm et VEfifixnV* He knew from Marmier’s “ Charuoka du Mord** 
that I Itad treated the same theme, and i told him that my poem had 
been written in my school days. In the morning he bad appeared as 
the bos^f baker, but now he was altogether Iheqioct. He spoke ciu;erly 
of tlm literature of his countryj and expressed a wish to see the^^North, 
whose nature and whose litefary activity append to interest him. It 
was w^th a feeling of great respect that I quitted a man to whom the 
Husea bave given no small gift, but who has had sense emougb, in spite 
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of the incenee that had been burned before him, to keen to his hdneat 
-work, and who prefers to be the remarkable baker of Nismes, rather 
than lose hinof^, aft^ a short reign in Paris, among a hundred othmr 
poets. 

a 

‘ And now, a few miles on the other side of the mountains, we descend 
upon Bpain, where beauty blooms, where gleam the bright brown 
Ine only poetical picture I retain of the hath “ Vemet ” in the Pyrenees 
is the following: In the market, under a glorious old tree, a wandering 
pedler had spread out all bis wares, handkerchiefs, books, and pretuhis, a 
complete bazaar; hut the earth was his table: all the youth of the place, 
embrowned by the sun, stood assembled round the precious store; a 
few old crones peered forth from their o{)en shops ; a long procession of 
bathing visitors, ladies and gentlemen, passed by on horses and donkeys, 
and two little children, half hidden Miind a palisade of planks, were 
playing at being cocks, and crying “ Kikeriki! ’* with all their might. 

Sluch more comfortably arranged is the fortress of Villefranche, a 
few miles away, with a castle of the time of Louis The way leads 

past this town over Olette to Spain, and here accordingly there is some 
industry and traffic; many of the houses are conspicuous by their beau¬ 
tiful Moorish marble windows. 

And here, amid the fresh nature of the mountains, on the borders of 
n glorious laud, whose beauties and whose wants 1 am not now to know, 

1 conclude these pages, which are also to he a boundary in my life, for 
coming years, with their beauties and their wants. Before 1 quit the 
Pyrenees these lines will % to Germany, and a great division of my 
life will have concluded. 1 myself shall follow them, and a new and 
unknown division will begin. What will this new dii'ision unroll to 
me F 1 cannot teU, but w^ith thankful trust I can look forward. Hy 
whole life, with its bright and its dark days, has been for the best. It 
is like a sea voyage towards a certain goal: I stand at the helm, 1 have 
chosen mjjr course; but God rules over storm and sea, and may ordain 
it otherwise; and if it is so, it will be the best for .me. This odi^ is 
firmly rooted in my mind, and in this belief I am happy. 

The story of my life to this moment lies unrolled before me, more rich 
and beautiful than 1 could have imagined it. 1 feel that 1 am a child of 
fortune; nearly all have met me kindly'- and frankly; very seldom has 
my trust in my fellow-men been deceived. From the prince to the ^ 
poorest peasant I ^ave found noble human hearts. Frankly and openly, 
as if X •sat among dear friends, 1 have here told my own tale—have 
spoken of my joys and sorrows, have expressed my thankfulness at eveiy 
encouragement and sign of good will, as 1 think I might exprms it, to 
the Giver of all good. Is this vanity F I think not, for my feeling has 
been one of humility; my thought was thankfulness to God. X nave 
]\ot told it only because a sketch of my life was required for the coUedbed 
edition of mv works, hyt because, os 1 have alreMjr said, my is the 
best commemary upon my writings. 

I In a few days" 1 wall bid fiurcwell to the Pyrenees, aiffi go over Swit- 
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zei‘laixd to dear friendly Gennaziy, where bo xnueh of joy has been milled 
in my life, where 1 have eo many eympathiaing friends, where my enoita 
have been.kindly received, and where kindness too will judge of these 

When the Christmas tree is lighted up, when, as the saying is, *'the 
white bees swarm,” then, God willing, 1 shall be back m Denmark, 
among my dear ones, with my heart lull of the rich bloom of travel, 
strengthened in body and soul. Tlien new works will be committed to 
paper. Ilc»iren send its blessing upon them 1 A star of fortune shines 
above me. Thousands have deserved it more than 1; often 1 cannot un¬ 
derstand why this good should have been vouchsafed to me among so many 
thousands. But U* the star should set, oven while 1 am penning these 
lines, be it so; still 1 can say it has shone, and 1 have received a rich 
portion. Even here what is best vrill happen. To God and my fellow- 
creatures, my thanks, my love! 

H. C. Avoebsbn. 


Vernet in the Pyrenees, July, 181G. 




"THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP IS. IN THE TOWN/' 
SAYS THE MOOR-WOMAN. 

THEBE was a man who one© know many stories, but they had ^pped 
away from him-so he said; the Story that used to ™t him of its own 
accord no longer cam© and knocked at his door: and why did it 
no longer P ‘ ft is ^rue enough that for days and years the ™ 
thought of it, hod not expected it to come and Wk; and if he tod 
expected it, it would certainly not have wmej for without th^ waa 

Yrar. and within was the care and so^w ttot ™ ™. 

lie stork and the stfollows came hack from their long journey, w 
they thought of no danger; and, behold, when they amved, the n^ 
was burnt, the habitations of men were burnt, the hedges were all m 
disorder, and everything seemed gone, and the enen^ s nowes w^ 
stamping in the old graves. Those were hard, gloomy times, but ttojr 

came to an end. 
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came aiid knoc^kcd at the door, or gave tmy tidings of its presence. 

1 suppose it must be dead, or gone awa^ with many other things/* 
said the man. . ^ 

But the Story never dies. And more than a whole year went by, and 
he longed—oh. so very much!—^for the Story. 

** 1 wonder if the Story will ever come back again, and knock ? " 

And ho remembered it so well in all the various forms in which it 
had'come to him, sometimes young and charming, like 8|>riug iis^f, 
sometimes as a beautiful maiden, with a wreath of thyme in her hair, 
and a beechen branch in her hand, and with eyes that gleamed like deep 
woodland lakes in the bright sunshine. 

Sometimes it had come to him in the guise of a pedlar, and bad opened 
its box and let silver ribbou come fluttering out, with verses and inscrip¬ 
tions of old remembrances.- 

But it was most charming of all when it came os an old grandmother, 
with silvery hair, and such large sensible eyes: she knew so well how 
to tell about the oldest times, long before the Princesses span with the 
golden spindles, and the dragons lay outside the castles, guarding them. 
She told with sucli an air of truth, that black spots danced before the 
eyes of all who hoard her, and the floor became black with human blood; 
terrible to see and to hear, and yet so entertaining, because such a long 
time had passed since it all happened. * 

“ Will it ever knock at my door again ?” said the man; and ho gazed 
at the door, so that black spots came before his eyes and upon the floor; 
he did not know if it was blood, or mourning crape from the dark heavy 
days. • 

And 08 he sat thus, the thought came upon kim, whether the Story 
might not have hidden itself, like the Princess in the old tale ? And he 
would now go in search of it: if he found it, it would beam in new 
eplehdour, lovelier than ever. , 

Who knows P Perhaps it has hidden itself in the straw that balances 
on the margin of the well. Carefully, carefully! Perhaps it lies hidden 
in a certain flower—^that flower in one of the great books on the book¬ 
shelf.” 


And the man went and opened one of the newest books, to gain in¬ 
formation on this point; but them was no flower to ho found. There 
he read about Holger Banske; and tbe'mau read that the tale had been 
invented and put together by a monk in Prance, that it was a romance, 
** translated into Danish and pzinted in that language; ” th^t Holier 
Danske had never really lived, and consequently could never gome again, 
as we have smig, and have b^n so glad* to believe. And WUliam Tell 
was treated just likd Holger Danske. These Vere all only myths—no¬ 
thing on which we could depend; and yet is all written in a very 
learned bo^k. 

" Well, I shall believe what I believe! ’* said the roan: there grows 
BO plantain where no foot has trod.'* * 

.^d he closed the book and put it back in its place, and went to the 
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freth flowers at the window: perhaps the stoi^ might hare bidden itself 
in the red tulips, with the golden jellow edges, or in the fresh rose, 
or in the beaming camellia. The sunshine lay among the flowers, but 
no Stonr. 

The flowers which had been here in the dark troublous time had been 
much more beautiful; but they bad been cut off, pne after another, to 
be woven into wreaths and placed in coffins, and the flag hj^d wayed over 
them! Perhaps the Story had been buried with the flowers; but then 
the flowers would have known of it, and the cofUn would have heard it, 
and every little blade of grass that shot forth would have told of it. 
The Story never dies. 

Perhaps it has been here once, and has knocked—but who had eyes 
or ears for it in those times ? People looked darkly, gloomily, and almost 
angrily at''the sunshine of spring, at the twittering birds, and all the 
cheerful green; the tongue could not even bear the oldj merry, popular 
songs, and they were laid in the coffin with so much that our heart held 
dear. I'ho Story may have knocked without obtaining a hearing; there 
was none to bid it welcome, and so it may have gone away 

“ 1 wdll go forth and seek it! Out in the country! out in the wood! 
and on the open sea beach! ” 



IS StABCU OV TUE STOBV. 


Out in the country lies an old manor house, with red walls, pointed 
gables, and a* red that floats on the tower, ^e nightingale sings 
among the flnely-fiinged beech-leaves, looking at the blooming apple 
trees of the garden, and thinking that they bear roses. Here the oees 
are mightily busy in tbe summer-time, and nover round their queen with 
their humming song. The autumn has much to tell of the wild chase, 
of the leaves of the trees, and of the races of men that are passing away 
togeUier. The wdd swans sing at Christmas-time on the open water, 
wMle in the old hail the guests by the flre-side gladly Imten to soogs 
and to old l^nds. 


^The mu^uke^m^p is in iht Tinvn*^ 
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Down into the old part of the garden, where the great avenue of wild 
chestnut trees lures the wanderer to tread its shades, went the man who 
was in search of the Story} for here the wind hud oueo murmured some¬ 
thing to hipi of Waldemar Daa and his BauJjhters.’^ The Dryad in 
the tree, who was the Story-mother herself, had hero told him the 
“Dream, of tjjie old Oak Tree.” Here, in tho time of the antrestral 
mother/had stood clipped hedges, but now only ferns and stinging- 
nettles grew there, hiding the scattered fragments of old sculptured 
Ogures; the moss is grow'ihg in their eyes, but they can see as well as 
ever, which was more than the man could do who was in search of the 
Story, for iie could not find it. Where cciuld it be Y 
The crows flow past him by huudtvds across the old trees, and 
screamed, “ Krah! da!—Krah! da!” ' * 

And be w'cnt out of the garden, and over 1 he grass-plot of the yard, 
into the alder grove; there stood a little si-v-sided house, with a poultry- 
yard and a duck-yard. In the middle of the room Kot -the old woman, 
who had the manugeinent of the wdiole, and who knew accurately about 
every egg that was laid, and about every chicken that could creep out 
of an egg. But she was not the Story of which the man was in search; 
that she could attest with a Christian ecrtilicate of baptism and of 
vaccination that lay in her drawer. ^ 

Without, uot for from the house, is a h^H covered w'ith red-thorn and 
broom: hero lies an old grave-stono, wdiieh was brought here many year.H 
ago from the churchyard of the provincial town, a remembrance of one 
of the most honoured councillors of the place; his wife and his five 
daughters, all with folded hands and stiff ruil's, stand round him. One 
could look at them so long, that it had an eflect upon the thoughts, and 
these reacted upon the stones, os if they were telling of old ; at 

least it had been so with the man who w'as in search of the Story. 

As he came nearer, he noticed a living butterUy sitting on the fore¬ 
head of the sculptured councillor. The buttcirfly flap]>ed its wings, ait<l 
flew a little bit farther, and then returned fatigued to sit upon the grave¬ 
stone, as if to point out what grew there. Four-leaved shamrocks grew 
there; there were seven specimens close to ea(dt other. When fortune 
comes, it comes in a heap. He plucked the shamrocks, aud put them 
in his pocket. 

“ Fortune is as good as red gold, but a new, charming story would be 
better still,” thought the man; but he could not find it hcfe. 

And the sun went down, round and large; the m€adow was covered 
with vapour: the momr-woman was at her brewing. * 

• 

It was evening: he stood alone in his room, and looked out upon the 
sea, over the meadow, over moor and coast. Tlv moon shone bright, a 
mist was over the meadow, making it look like a great lake; and, inde^, 
it was once so, as the legend tells'->and in the moonlight the eye realizes 
these myths. • 

Then the man thought of what he had been reading in the town, that 
William Tell and l^olger Danske never really lived, but yet live in 
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popular story, like the lake yonder, a li?ing evidence for euch myths. 
Yea, llolger JDanake will return again! 

As he stood thus and thought, something beat quite strongly against 
the n'indow. Was it a bird, a bat, or an owl P Those are not lot in, 
even when they knock. The window flew open of itself, and an old 
woman looked in at the man. 



A STJliNOT; VlSlTOa. 


What *s your pleasure ? ” said he. “ Who are you ? You *re looking 
in at iho first floor window. Are 3 ’ou standing on a ladder P 

“ You have a four-leaved shamrock in your pocket,” she replied. 
“ Indeed, you have seven, and one of them is a six-leaved one.” 

“ Who are you P ” asked the man again. ' 

The Moor-woman,” she replied. “ The Moor-woman who brews. I 
was at it. The bung was in the cask, but one of the little moor-imps 
pulled it out in his mischief, and flung it up into the yard, where it heat 
against the window; and now the beer’s running out of the cask, and 
that won’t do good to anybody.” 

“ Pray fell me some more! ” said the man. 

“Yes, wait a little,” answered the Moor-woman. “I’ve something 
else to do just now.” And she w'as gone. 

The man was going to shut the window, when the woman already 
stood before him again. 

“ Now it *8 done^^* she said; “ but 1 shall have half the beer to brew 
over again to-morrow, if the weather is suitable. Well, wbat have you 
to ask me P 1 \e come back,> for 1 always keep my word, and you have 
sev^ four-leaved shamrocks in your pocket, and one of them is a sjbr- 
leaved one. That inspijres respect, for that’s an order that grows beside 
the sandy way; but t^t every one doea not find. What have you to 
oak me P Don’t stand there like a ridiculous oaf, for 1 must go back 
again directly to my bang md my cask.” 

And the man asked about the otoiy, and inquired if the Mocur-woman 
had met it in ber journeyings. 



’ Tite JVUl*c^mtk€*Wup ism the Tbutt.” ^9^ 

** By the big brewingovat! ” eix^aimed tbe womaii) “ baveu*t you got 
stones enough ? 1 reaUy believe that most people have enough of them. 
Here are other things to take notice of, other tbings to exataine. Even 
the children have gone beyond that. Give the little boy a cigar, and 
the little girl a new crinoline; they like that much better. To listen to 
stories! No, indeed, there are more important things to be done here, 
and other thihgs to notice! ** 

“What do you mean by that?*' asked the man, “and whot do von 
know of the world ? You don't see anything but frogs and utilbo’-the- 
wisps! ” 

“ Yes, beware of the will-o'-the-wisps," said the Moor-woman, “ for 
they *re out—they 're let loose—that's what we must talk about! Como 
to me in the moor, where jny presence is necess^y, and 1 will tell you 
all about it; but you must make haste, and come while your seven four¬ 
leaved shamrocks, of which one has six leaves, are still fresh, and the 
moon stands high! ” 

And the Moor-woman was cone. 



THE HOOU-WOMAE’S BBrEQUT. 


It struck twelve in the town, imd before the last stroke hod died away, 
the ynan was out in the yard, out in the garden, and stood in the meadow. 
The mist had vanished, and the Moor-woman stopped her brewing. 

“ You've been a long time coming!" said the Moor-woman. “Witches 
get forward fSsster than men, and I *m glad that 1 belong to the witch 
folk!” .. .- 

“ What have you to say to me now f ” asked the man. “Is jt anything 
about the Story P ’* ' 

** Can you never get beyond asking about that ? *' retorted the woman. 
“ Can you tell me anything i^out the poetr5^of the future ? ” resumed 
the man. 

“ Don't get on your stilts," said the ^one^ “ and 111 answer you. 
You think of nothing bnt poeity, and only idik about that Btory, as ii 
she wmu the lady of the whole troop. She's t)io oldest m us all, bpt 
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bhe takes precedence of the youngest. 1 know her well. I We been 
yoimg, too, and she *s no chicken now. I’was once quite a pretty clf- 
maiiien, and hare danced in my time with the others in the moonlight, 
and hare hoard the nightingale, and have gone into thofforest and met 
the Story>maiden, who wan always to be found out there, running about. 
Sometimes sbe'took up her nigiit’s lodging in a half-blown tulip, or in a 
field flower; sometimes she would slip into the church, and w'rap herself 
in the mourning ernpu that hung down from tho candies on the altar.” 

“ You aro capitally well-informed,” said the man. 

“ I ought ot least to know as much as you,” answered thq Moor- 
woman. ” Stories and poetry—yes, they ’rt? like two yards of the same 
piece of stutf: tlicy can go and lie down where they like, and one can 
brew all their prattle, and have it all the better and cheaper. You shall 
have it from me for ludhlog. I have a whole cupboard-full of poetry 
ill bottles. It makes essences; and that’s the best of it—bitter and 
sw'cet herbs. 1 have everything that people want of poetry, in bottles, 
so that I can put a liftlo on my haudkerehief, on holidays, to smell.” 

“AVhy, these arc wonderful things that you’re telling!” said tho 
man. .Von have poetry in bottles ? ” 

” More than you can require,” said the woman. “I suppose ^ou 
know the history of ' the Girl wlio trod on the Loaf, so that she might 
not soil her Shoes ' f TImt has been written, aud printed too.” 

•' 1 told that story myself,” said the man, 

“Yes, then you must know it; and you must know also that the girl 
sank into tho earth directly, to the Moor-woman, just as Old Boguoy’s 
grandmother was paying her morning visit to inspect tho brewery. 

. 8 ho saw the girl gliding down, and asked to have her as a retnembmuco 
of her visit, aiul got' lier too; while I received a present that’s of no use 
to me—a travelUng druggist’s shop—a whole cupboard-full of poetiy in 
bottles. Grandmother told me where the onboard was to be placed, 

* and there it’s standing still. Just look! You’ve your seven four* 
heaved shamrocks in your pocket, one of which is a six-leaved one, and 
so you will be able to see it.” 

And really in the midst of the moor lav something like a great knotted 
block of alder, and that was the old grandmother’s cupboard. The Moor- 
wnman said that this was always open to her and to every one in tho 
l.*ind, if they only knew where the cupboard stood. It could be opened 
either at the front or at the back, and at every side and comer—a perfect 
work of art, and yet only an old alder stump in appearance. The poets 
of all lairds, and esp^aily those of our own country, had been arranged 
here; the jspisit of them had been extracted, refined, criticiBed and neno* 
vated, and then stored up in b'ottles. With what may be called great 
aptitude, if it was not rabios, the grandmother had tak^ as it were the 
flavour of this and of poet, and had added a little devilry, and then 

corked up the bottles for use daring all future times. 

Pray let me see,” said the man. 

” Yes' but there ore num important things to hear,” replied the Moor- 
woman. 




Tn> xooS'VOMAat tells tttb ktoey. * 


But now we are at the cupboard! ** said the man. And he looked 
in. ** Here are bottles of all sizes. What is in this ono ? and what m 
that one jonder F 

" Here is whatt thw call may^baltn/* replied the woman: “ I hare not 
tried it myself. But I have not yet told the * more important ’ thing 
you were to hear. Thb Will-o’-thb-Wisp’s ijt tub tc^wn ! Thai’s 
of much more consequence than poetry and stories. 1 ought, indeed, to 
hold my tongue ^ but there must be a necessity—a &te~s something ^ 
that sticks in my throat, and thi^ wants*to come out. Take care, you 
portals! ” * 

1 don't undmstand a word of all this! ” cArd the man. 

“ Be kind enough to s^at yourself on that cupboard,” sbe retorted, 

** but take care you don’t faB through and break the bottles—you know 
what's ininde them. I must teU of the great^event. It occurred no 
longer ago than the day bc&re yesterday. It did not happen earlier.* 
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It has now three hundred and 8i.\ty>three days to nm about. I auppoee 
you know-how many daya there are in a year P " 

And thia ie what the Moor-womtui told: 

** There was a great commotion yesterday out here in the marsh I 
There was a christening feast! A little AVill-o'^tbe-Wisp w^as bora here 
—in fact, twelve of them were boru all together; and they have {lermis* 
sion, if they choose to use it, to go abroad among men, and to move 
about and command among them, just as if they were born mortals 
That was a great event in the marsh, and accordingly all the WilUo’- 
the-Wisps, male and female, went dancing like little lights across the 
moor. There arc some of them of the dog species, but those are not 
worth mentioning. 1 sat thc^re oii the cu])board, and had all the twelve 
IHlIt; new-born WilW-lhe-’Wisps upon my lap: they shone like glow¬ 
worms ; they already began to hop, and increased in size every moment, 
so that beforo a quarter of an hour had elapsed, each of them looked juai 
as large a.«i his fatlior or his uncle. Now, it *8 an old-estahlishcd regula¬ 
tion and favour, thattrhen the mooii stands just as it did yesterday, and 
the wind blows just as it blew then, it is allowed and accorded to all 
Will-o’-ihe-Wisps—that is, to all those who are bom at that minute of 
time—to become nmrtals, and individually to exert their power for the 
space of one year. 

“The WilUo’-thc-Wiap may run about in the country and through 
the W'orld, if it is not afraid Of falling into the sea, or of being blown 
out by a lieavy sionn. It can enter into a person and speak for him, 
and make all the nmvemoats it pleases. The Will-o’-tho*'\V’isp may take • 
whatever form ho likes, of man or woman, and can act in their spirit and 
in their disguise in such a way that ho con effect whatever he w'ishes to 
do. But ho must manage, in the course of the year, to lead thns^ hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five people into a bad way, and in a grand style, too: to 
lead them away from the right and the truth; and then he reaches the 
highest point. Such 'Will-o'-the-Wisps can attmn to the honour of being 
a runner before the deril’s state coach; and then he *11 wear clothes of 
fiery yellow, and breathe forth flames out of his throat. That’s enough 
to makeammple Will*o*-the-Wisp smack his lips. But there's some 
danger in this, and a great deal of work for a Will-o’-the-Wisp who 
aspires to play so distinguished a jiart. If the eyes of the man are 
opened to what he is, and if the man can then blow him away, it *s all 
over with him, and he must come back into the marsh; or if, before the 
year is up, the Will-o’-the-Wisp is seized with a longing to ciee his 
family, and so retdms to it and give^ the matter up, it is over with him 
likewise'! and he can no ifmger bum clear, and soon bc^om^ extin^ished, 
and cotmot bo lit up again; tVid when the year has elapsed, and he has 
not led three hunareu^ and sixty-five people away firom the truth and 
from all that is grand iSiid noble, he is condemned to be imprisoned 
decayed w’ood, and to lie glimmering there without being able to move; 
and that’s the most terrible punishment that call be inflicted onalively 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. ‘ 

» , .** Now, all ibis X know, and all this 1 told to the twelve little W 3 b 
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o* 4 he*WiBps wliom 1 had on mj lap, and who aoemcd quite crazy with 
joy. 

** 1 told them that the safest and most eonvenient course was to give 
lip the honour, and do nothing at all; but tiie little would not 

agree to this, and already fancied ihemselvea clad in fiery yellow clothes, 
b^nthing flames from their throats. 

* Star with ns,* said some of the older ones. 

“ * Carry on your sport with mortals,’ said the others. 

** ‘ The mortals are drying up our meadows; they’ve taken to draining. 
What will our suecessont^do ‘t* 

“ ‘ We want to flame j we will flame—flame !* cried the new-born Will- 
o'-the-Wisps. 

*' And thus the affair was settled. 

“ Anti now aball was given, a minute long; it could not wcllV* shorter. 
The little cU-maidens whirled round three times with the rest, that they 
might not ap|X'ar proud, hut tiii'y preferred dancing with one another. 

“And now the sponsors’ gifts were prcsentecl, and prescuts were 
thrown them. presents flew like pebbles across f he sea-water. 

Knell ol' the elf-maideits gave a little piece of her V€mI. 

“• ‘ T.ake that,’ they said, ‘ and then you ’ll know the higher danee, iho 
most diflicuit turns and twists—that is to say. if you should find them 
neceasarv. Vou 'll knew the proper deportment, and then you eau show 
yourself in the very pick of sfjciety,’ * 

“ The night raven taught each of tho young AVill-o’-the-Wispa to say, 

‘ Goo—goo—good,’ and to say it in the right place ;* and that’s a great 
gift, which brings its own reward. 

“ The owl and the stork-but they said it was not worth mentioning, • 

and so we won’t moniion it. 

“ Kin^ Waldemar's wild chasr was just then rushing over tho moor, 
and wlien the great lords heard of the festivities that were going on, 
they sent a couple of handsome dogs, which hunt «n the H{H)om of the 
wind, as a present; and these might carry two or three of the WilUo’- 
tbe-Wisps. A couple of old Alpas, spirits who occujiy themselves with 
Alp^ressing, were also at the feast; and from those the yoiwjg Will-o’- 
tbe-Wisps learned the art of slipping through every key-hole, as if the 
dOor stood open before them. These Alpas ofiered to carry the youngsters 
to the town, with which they were well acquainted. They usually rode 
through the atmosphere on their own back hair, which is faHiened into 
a knot, for they lovoa hard seat; but now they sat sideways on the wild 
hunting dogs, took the young Will-o’-the-Wisps in their lapt wh|) warded 
to go into the town to mislead and entice mortals, and, whisk! ^way they * 
were. Now, thia is what happened last flight To-day the Wilbo’-the- 
Wispa are in the town, and have taken the matter in hand—but where 
wd how ? Ah, ean you tell me that ? Still, I %e a lightning conductor' 
in my peat.toe, and that will always tell me iximethiug.” 

"Why, thia la a complete atoiy/* exclaimed the man. 

*‘Tea, but it is only the beginning,” replied *the woman. " Can yon 
te& nw how theWiU-o*-the-WiapB (^x>rt themaelvea, and how they be-* 
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liave P and in wbat aliapcs they have aforetime appeared and led people 
into crooked patbaP** 

“I believe, replied the man, “that one could tell quite a romance 
about the Wili*o*’the<WiHps, in twelve parts; or, better stUl, one might 
make quite a popular play of them.” 

“You might write that,” said the woman, “but it’s best let alone.” 

“ Yes, that’s better and more agreeable,” the man replied, “for then 
we shall escape from the newspapers, and not be tied up by them, w’hich 
is just as uncomfortable as for a Will-o’-the-Wisp to lie in decaying 
wood, to have to gleam, and not be able to stir.” 



Kivti vriUJEiUAjiii bur. 
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“ I don’t care about it cither way,” cried the woman. “ Let the rest 
write, those who can, and those who cannot likewise. I ’ll give you an 
old bung from niy cask that will open the cupboard where poetry ’a kept 
in bottles, and you may take from that whatever may be wanting. But 
you, my good man, seem to have blotted your hands sufSciently with ink,, 
and to have come to that age of witiety, that you need not be running 
about every year for stories, especially as there are much more important 
tilings to be done. You must have understood what is going on ?” 

“ The Will-o’-the-Wisp is in the town,” said the man, “ I’ve heard 
it, and 1 have understood it. But what do you think I ought to do ? I 
should be thrashed if 1 were to go to the people and say, * Look, yonder 
goes a Will-o’-ftheAVisp in his l^t clothes! ’ ” 

“ They alsp go m undress,” replied the woman. “ The WilUo’-the- 
Wisp can assume all kinds of forms, and appear in everv place. He goes 
into the church, but not for thd sake of the service; and perhaps he may 
enter into one or other of the priests. He speaks in the Parliament, n<^ 
•for the benefit of the cefintrv, but only for himself. He ’s an artist with 
the colouNpot as well as in tbe theatre; but when be gets all the power 
into his own hands, then the ]^t’s empty! I chatter and chatter, but 
it must come out, what^'s sticKing in my throat, to the disadvanta^ of 
t^my own family. But I must now be the woman that will save a good 
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maxtj people. It is not done with my ^ood will, or for the lake of n 
xned^. 1 do the moat insane thinge I possibly can, and then l«teli a poet 
about it, and thus the whole town gets to know of it diret^tly.’* 

** The town will not take that to heart,” observed the man; “ that 
will not disturb a single i>crson; for they will all think 1 ’m only telling 
them a story if .1 say, * The Will-o’-the-Wisp is in the town, says the 
Moor-woinan« Take care of yourselves!* ” 



THE WINDMILL. 

A WutOMiLL Stood upon the hill, proud to look at, and it was proud 
too. c • 

“ I am not proud at all,” it said, " but I am very much enlightened 
without and within. I have sun and moon for my outward use, and for 
inward use too; and into the bargain 1 have stearine candles, traiu oil 
lamps, and tallow candles; 1 may well say that 1 'm enlightemul, J am 
a thkikiDg being, and so well constructed that it *b quite delightful. ] 
have a go^ windpipe in my chest, and 1 have four wings that are placed 
outmde mv head,Just beneath my hat; the birds have onlv two winn, 
and are obliged to carry them on their backs. 1 am a J^utcbman by 
birth, that may be seen by my flying Buthbmaii. !!^ey are 

considered superaatural beings, 1 Enow, and yet I am quite natural. 1 
have a gallery round my chest, and house^foom beneath it; that *s where 
fny thoughts dwell. My strongest thought, who rules and reigns, is 
called by the others *tbe man in the mil).’ Hbdmows what be wonts, . 
and is lord over the meal and the bran; but he hos his componion too, 
and ilie calls herself * Mother.’ Shjs is the Tery heart of me. She does 
not ran about stupidly and awkwardly, for sheEnows what she wants, 
she knows what she can do, she’s as as a zephyr and as strong as a 




storm; slic knows liow to begin a thing carcfally, and to have Ler own 
way. She is my soft temper, and the father is my hard one; they are 
two, and yet oni?; they eauli call the other * My half.* These two hare 
some little boys, young thoughts, that can grow. The little ones keep 
eTCiything in onler. When, lately, in my wisdom, 1 let the father and 
the boys examine my throat and the hole in my chest, to see what was 
going on there—^for something in me was out of order, and it’s well to 
examine one's self—the little ones made a tremendous noise. The 
\roungest jumped up into my hat, and shouted so there that it tickled 
lue. The little thoughts may grow'; 1 know that ver^ well; and out in 
the world thoughts come too, and not only of my kmd, for as for as 1 
can see 1 cannot discern anything like myself; but the wingless houses, 
whose throats make no noise, have thoughts too, and these come to my 
thoughts, and make* love to them, as it is called. It *s wonderful enougii 
—^^res, there are many wonderful things. Something has come of&'me, 
or into me,—something has changed in the mill-work: it seems as if the 
one-half, the father, had'altered, and had received a better temper and a 
more afibettonate helpnMEce—so young and good, and yet the same, only 
more gentle and good throngh the course of Umc. What was bitt^ 
has T^sed away, and the whole is much more comfortable. 

The days go on, anJ the days come nearer and nearer to clearness 
, to joy; and then a day will come when it wiU be over with me; but 
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not over ftltqgiether. 1 mn«t be pulled down that I ma^ be built up 
agwn; 1 shall cease, but yet shall live on. To become quite la different 
b^g, and jet remain the same! That’s difficult for me to understand^ 
however enlightened 1 may be with sun, moon, stearine, train oil, and 
tallow. M}r old wood-work and mj old brick-work will rise again from 
the dust! 

“ 1 win hope that I maj keep mj old thoughts, the father iu the mill, 
and the mother, great ones and little ones—the fami^; for 1 call them 
all, great and littfe, the company qf'thouyhU, because I must, and cannot 
relraiu from it. 

“ And 1 must also remain ‘ myself,* with my throat in my chest, my 
wings on my head, the gallery round my body ; else 1 should not know 
myself, nor could the others know me, and say, tThero^s the mill on the 
hill, proud to look at, and yet not proud at all.* ” 

That is what the mill said. Indeed, it said much more, hut that is 
the most important part. 

And the days cainc, and the days went, and yesterday was the last 
day. 

Then tho mill caught fire. The fiames rose up high, and beat out and 
in, and bit at tho beams tmd planks, and ate them up. Tho mill fell, 
and nothing rcinaiued of it but a heap of ashes. The smoke drove 
across the scene of the conflagration, ani^the wind canried it away. 

Whatever bad been alive in the mill n^mained, and what had been 
gained by it has nothing to do A\ith this story. 

The milleris family—one soul, many thoughts, and yet only one— 
built a new, a splendid mil), which answered its purpose. It was quite 
like the old one, and people snid, “ Why, y<»ndcr is the mill on the hill, 
proud to look at ! ’* But this mill was better arranged, more according 
to the time than the last, so that progn'ss might boinade. Tim old 
beams had became worm-eaten and spongy—they lay ill dust and ashes. 
Tim body of the mill did not ri.se out of the dust as'tKey bad Ijelioved 
it would do: they had taken it literally, and all things arc not to be 
taken literally. 




IN Tin: NURSKRY. 


Fatiikk, ftnd mother, and brothers, and sisters, wore gone to the 
play; only little Anna and her ^^randpatja were left at home. 

‘•’Wo’ll have a play too,” ho said; “and it may bejjin immediately.” 

“ But we have no theatre,” cried little Anna, ‘‘ and w<‘ have no one to 
act for U8: iny old doll cannot* ibr she is a fright, and luy new one crui- 
not, for she must not rumple her new clothes.” 

“ Oue can always get actors if oi\e makes use of w hat one has,” ob¬ 
served graiidpapa. 

‘‘ Now we ’ll go iiito the theatre. Here we will put up a book, thert^ 
anotlier, and there a third, in a sloping row. Now three on the other 
aide; so, now we have the side-scenes. The old hox that lies yonder 
may be the back stairs; and we’ll lay the flooring on top of it. The 
atage represents a room, as every one may sec. Now we w ant the actors. 
Let us see what wc can find in the play tlung-box. Fiist the personages, 
and then we will got the play ready; oue after the other, llmt will be 
capital! Here’s a pijje-headj and yonder an odd glove; they will do 
very well for father and daughter.” 

•* But those are only two characters,” said little Anna. ** Here *8 my 
hrothor’s old waistcoal—could not that play in oar piece, too ?” 

“It’s big enough, certainly,” replied grandpapa. “It shall be the 
^ lover. I’lierv’s nothing in the |»ochels, and that’s very interesting, for 
that’s half of an uhfortunate attachment. And here w'e have the nut¬ 
crackers^ boots, with spurs to them. Bow, dow, dow! how they can 
stamp arid strut ! They shall represent the unwelcome wooer, whom 
the lady d^es not like.* What kind of play will you have now? Shall 
• it he a trj^^dy, or a d<^estic drama ? ” 

“ A dotm*^stic drama, please,” said little Anna; “ for the others are so 
ibnd of that. JDo you know one ? ” 

“ I know a hundred,” ttaid grandpapa. *' Those that are moet in &tour 
^ are from the French, but they are not good for little girls. In the mean* 

7 time, we u'.ay take one of the prettiest, for inside'they’re all very much 

* I * 
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alike. Nov 1 shake the pen! Coek<a>lorum! So now, here'■ the play, 
bnn^hran-spaji neti'! Now listen to the play-bill.*’ t 

And grandpapn took a newspaper, and read as if he wore reading 
from it: 

• TllK riFE-lTEAP AND THE GOOD HEAD. 

A Jh’ama t'u ouv Aft, 

* CIIAKACTKKS. 

Ms. PlPB-nsA^ii. a/atkar, Mb. WAiATCOAT.a lover, 

Mim CIlovb, a davgfUtr, Us. VB Boots, a suitor. 

“And now we’re going to begin. The curtain rises: we have no 
curtain, so it has risen already. AJl the characters are there, and so 
we have them at hand. Now 1 speak as Papa IHpe-hcad I he’s angry 
to-day. One can sec th.it he ’s a coloured meenrchaum. • 



TUG COMEtiV. 


“ * Snifc, snak, snurre, bassellurre I 7 ’m master of this house! 1 ’m 
the father of my daughter! 'Will you hear what 1 have to say ? Mr. 
de Boots IB a person in whom one may see one’s fiice ; his upper part is 
of moit)«!o, and he has spurs into the bargain. Snikke, suukke, suak! 
He shall have my daughter! * 

“Now listen to what the 'Waistcoat eays, little Anna.” said grand¬ 
papa. “Now the Waistcoat’s speaking. The Waistcoat has a lay- 
down collar, and is very modest; but he knows his own vahie, and has 
^juite a right to say what he says; * . . 

“ *1 haven’t a Bf>ot on me! Goodness of material ought to he ap- 
jHreciated. 1 am of real silk, and have stribgs to me.’ 

“*~On the wedding day, but no longer; you^dbn'i keep Tour colour 
in tiie wash.* This is Mr. Pipe-head who is speaking. * Mr.*de Boots 
is water-tight, of strong leather, and yet very delicate; he can creak, 
and clank with his spurs, and has an Italian physiogDOiny—’ ’* 

“ Bat they ought to speak in versra,” said Anj^ “ for 1 *vc heard 
that *s the moirt dtarming way of all.’’ 

v 


TTF 2 
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“ They can do that too,” replied grandpapa; “ and if the public de¬ 
mands it| th^ will talk in that way. Just look at little Uliss G’love, 
how she’s pointiiig her fingors! 

‘"Could 1 but IMW nx lorn. 

AVbo ihm mo happy u Glore! 

Ah! 

If I from him must part, 

l*ni Miut* ‘twill break ciy heart!* ‘ 

■Bah!* 

That last word was spoken by Mr. Pipe-head; and now it’s Mr. AVaist- 
coat’s turn: 

‘•*0 Glove, tnyowii dear, 

Thouith It voDt tb(H' a tear. 

Thou iniiat Iw mint). 

For lloiaer DanMke has awoni it!' 

“ Mr. do Boots, hearing thin, kicks up, jingles his spurs, and knocks 
down three of the side-scenos.” 

“ That ’s exceedingly charming \ ” cried little Anna. 

**{Silence! silence! ” said grandpapa. “Silent approbation will show 
lhat you are the educated public in the stalls. Now Miss Glove sings 
her great song with startling eflcctH: 

"*1 can’t N,'c. hi'iaho! 

Ami Jlitwcfon' I’ll trow! 

Kikkcnki, iti lUu lofty luUl !* 

S 

“ Noav comes the exciting part, little Anna. This is the most impor¬ 
tant in all the play. IMr. Waistcoat undoes himself, and addresses his 
spciich to y<iu, that you may applaud; but leave it alone,—th.it con- 
sldoifd more genteel. 

“ * 1 atn driven to extremities! Take care of yourself! Now” conies 
the plot! You are the Pipe-lwad, and 1 am the good head—^snap! there 
you go I ’ 

“ Do you notico this, little Anna ? ” asked grandpapa. “ That’s a most 
charming scene and comedy. Mr. Waistcoat seized the old Pipe-head, 
and put him in his pocket; there he lies, and the Waistcoat says; 

You are in my poi*ket; you can’t come out till you promise to 
unite me* to your ^ughtcr Glove on the left: I hold out my right 
hand.* ” 

“ That *8 awfully pretty,” said little Anna. 

“ And now the old Pi|)e-he.ad replies t 

‘"Thotuh I’m all car, 

Vvjry I a|ipcar: > 

Whnrc ’« nty bumuurf Gon«y I fear, 

Ami I n't)! ni.v hutlow stick's not bm. 

Ah! iM'wr, my rtrar, 

Ibfi I feel HO quMir. 

Oh! pray li't me out, 

Aud liko a Untb Itid to slaufchter 
i *11 hrtroth you, nn doubt, 

Tu ray (Uu^rhlcr.'" 

“ Is the play over already ? ” asked little Anna. 

“By no m^ns,” rej^liod grandpapa. “It*s only all over with Me 

de Boots. Now the lovers kneel down, and one of them smgs: 
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•'•Fttlwri* 

and otto, 

**' CODM^ do «B joQ mifiht to do^r— 

Blev jroiur mib and daufftitnr? 

And they iseceife hiei blessing, and celebrate their wedding, and all the 
pieces of furniture sing in chorus, 

•‘•KllnkJ Plantoi! 

A thwuMHid tluinkNt 
And now the piay i« over!' 

And now wo*11 applaud,” said grandpapa. ** We’ll call them ait 
out, and the pieces of fumitura too, for they are of mahogany.” 

“ And is not our play just aa good as those which the others have in 
the real theatre P ” 

“ Our play ia much better,” said grandpapa. ” It is shorted, the per¬ 
formers are natural, and it has passed away the interval beforo tea- 
time.” 



TIi?: GOLDEN TREASURE. 

The drummer’s wife went into the church. She saw the new altar 
with the painted pictures and the carved angels: those upon the canvas' 
and in the glory over the altar were just as toutiful as the carved ones; 
and they were painted and gilt into the bargain. Their *hair gleamed 
golden m the sunshine, lovely to behold; hut the real sunshine was 
moeo beautiful still. It shone redder, c]i^rer through the dark tr^s, * 
when the sun went down. It was lovely thus {o lo(% at the sunshiim 
of heaven. And she looked at the red sun, and she thought about it 
to deeply, and thought of the little one whom the stork was to bring ;* 
and toe wifierbf the drummer was very cheerful, and looked and looked, 
and wished ^at the child might have a gleam^f sunshine ^ven to it, 
■o that it might at least become like one Oi tbe shining angela over the 
altar. 
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And v^en sbc reallj bad the little child in her arms, and held it mp 
to its fat^r, then it was like one of the angels in the church to behold, 
with hair like gold—the gleam of the setting sun wm upon it. 

** My golden treasure, my riches, my sunshine! ’* said tno mother; and 
sheddssed the shining locks, and it soanded like music and song in the 
room of the drummer; and there was joy, and life, wd mofement. 



A SOLI. OF JOT. 

The drummer beat a roll—a roll of joy. And the Drum said, the Fire- 
drum, that was beaten when there was a fire in the town: 

“ Ked hair! the little fellow has red hair! Believe the drum, and 
not what your mother says! Hub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! ” 

And the town repeated what the Fire-drum .lad said. 

The boy was taken to church, the boy was christened. There was no¬ 
thing much to be said about his name; he was called Peter. The whole 
town, and the Drum too, called him Peter the drutnmeFs boy with the 
red hair; but his mother kissed hu rod hair, and called him nmr golden 
treasure. 

In the hollow way' in the clayey bank, many had scratched their names 
as a remembrance. 

^‘Celebrity is always something!*' said the drummer;, and so be 
scratched his own^name there, and his little son's name likewise. 

And thewallovs came: they had, on their long jouraey, seen more 
durable characters engraven ton rocks, and on the walls of the temples 
in Hindoetan, mighty deeds of great kings, immortal names, so old umt 
no one now could reader speak them. Bemarkable celebrity! 

In the clayey bank the martens built their nest: they bored hdes in 
the deep declivity, and the splashing rain and the thin ^st came and 
crumbli^ and w^aabed tke names away, and the drummer's name also, and 
that of his little son. 

" Peter's name will last a full year and a half longer!" said the father. 
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".Fool!” thought the Fire^dram; hut it only said, " Dub, dub, dub, 
rub^dub!" , 

He was a boy full of life and gladness, this drummer’s scm with the 
red hair. Ho had a lovely voice: he could sing, and he sang like a bird 
in the woodland. There was melody, and yet no melody. 
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" He must become a chorister boy,” said his mother. “ lie shall sing 
in the church, and stand among the beautiful gilded angels who are like 
him!” 

” Fiery cat I” said some of the witty ones of the town. 

The Drum beard that from the neighbours’ wives. 

“ Don’t go borne, Peter,” cried the street boys. “ If you sleep in the 
garret, there ’ll be a fire in the house, and the fire«drum wUL have to bo 
beaten.” 

" Look out for the drumsticks,” replied Peter; and, small os he was, 
he ran up boldly, and gave the foremost such a punch !n the body with 
bis fist that the fellow lost his legs and tumbled over, and the others 
took their legs off vriih themselves very rapidly. • 

The town musician was very genteel and fine. Tie wps the son of 
the royal plate-washm^. He was very fond of Peter, and wopid some- • 
tinies take him to his home, and he g&vS him a violin, and taught him 
to play it. It seemed as if the whole art layoff the boy’s fingers; imd 
he wanted to be more than a drummer—be wsiited to become musician, 
to thetown. 

"1 ll be a soldier,” said Pe^; for be was stfil quite a little lad, and 
it nemed to him the finest thug in the world to carr^ a gun, and to be 
aide to mardi "one, two; one, two,” and to wear a uniform andasword. 
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** Ah, you le&m to long for the dnun-skin, drum, dom, dam!” atiid the 
Brum. 

“ Yea, if he could only march his way up to ho a general! ’* ohserred 
his father; " but before he can do that there must be war.’* 

** Heaven forbid! ” said his mother. 

“We have nothing to lose,” remarked the father. 

“Yes, we have my boy,” ahe retorted. * 

“ But suppose he came back a general! ** said the father. 

“ Without arms and legs!” cried the mother. “ No, I would rather 
keep my golden treasure with me.” 



Borifl) rOK TUK WAE. 


“Drum, dam, dum!” The Fire-drum and all the other drums were 
beating, for w'ar had come. Tim soldiers all set out, and the son of the 
drummer followed them. “ Red-hejid. Golden irt*asure!” 

The mother wept; the father iu fancy saw him “famous;” the town 
mnsiclaii was of opinion that he ought not to go to war, but should stay 
at home and learn music. 

“ Bed-head,” said the soldiers, and little Peter laughed; but when one 
of them sometimes said to another “ Foxey.” he would bite his teeth 
together and look another way—into the wide world: he did not care 
for the nickname. 

The boy was active, pleasant of speech, and good humoured; and that 
is the best ca]g|teen,*said his old comrades. 

. And a night he had to sleep under the open sky. Wet through 
with the driving rain or the falling mist; but his good humour nev^ 
forsook him. The druih-^ticks sounded, “Kuh-a-dub, all up, all up!** 
Yes. he was certainly bsfn to be a druihiner. 

The day of battle dawned. The sun had nut yet risen, but the morn* 
ing was come. The air ^'as cold, the battle was hot, there was mist in 
.the air, hut still more gunpowder-smoke. The bullets and shells flew 
vdfS'lr the soldiers* heads, and into tlieir heads, into their bodies and limbi; 
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but Btill they pressed forward. Her^ or tbero one or other of them, 

. would sink on his knees, with bleeding temples and a face as white as 
chalk. The little drummer stUl kept his healthy colour; he had suf¬ 
fered no damage; he looked cheerfully at thedo^ of the regiment, which 
was jumping along as merrilv as if the whole thing had been got up for 
his amusement, and as if tlie bullets were only dying about th^ he 
might have a^^amc of play w'ith them. 

“ March! Eorwwd! March! ” This was the word of command for 
the drum. The word had not yet been given to fall back, tbougb they 
might have done so, and perhaps there would have been much souse in 
it; and now at last the word “itetire" was given; but our little drummer 
beat Forward! march!” for he had understood the command thus, and 
the soldiers obeyed the sound of the drum. That was a good roll, and 
proved the summons to victory for the men, who had already begun to 
^ve way. 

Life and limb were lost in the battle. Bomb-sliells tore away the flesh 
in red strips; bomb-shells lit up into a terrible glow the straw-heaps to 
which the wounded had drugged themselves, to lie untended for many 
hours, perhaps for all the hours they had to live. 

It *s no use thinking of it; and yet one cannot help thinking of it, 
even far away in the peaceful town. The drummer and bis wifo also 
thought of it, for Peter w;i8 at the war. 

“ Now, I’m tired of these complaiut.s,** said the Fire-drum. 

Again the day of battle dawned; the sun had not yet risen, but it 
was morning. The drummer and his wife were asleep; they had been 
talking about their son, as, indeed, they did almost every night, for he 
was out yonder, in God’s hand. And the father dreamt that the war • 
was over, that the soldiers had returned home, and that Peter wore a 
silver cross on his breast. But the mother dreamt that she had gone 
into the church, and had seen the painted pictures and the carved angels 
with the gilded hair, and her own dear boy, the golden t^asuro of her 
heart, who was standing among the angels in white toImis, singing 
BO sweetly, as surely only the angels can sing; and that he had soared 
up with them into the sunshine, and nodded so kindly at Ids mother. 

“My golden treasure!” she cried out; and she awoke- ‘‘Now the 
good God has taken him to Himself!” She folded her hands, and hid 
her face in the cotton curtains of the bed, and wept. “ Where does he 
rest now? among the many in the big grave that they have dug for tlm 
dead ? Perhaps he’s in the water in the marsh! Nobody knows bis 
^ve ; no holy words have been read over it!” And the Lordjs Prayer 
went inaudibly over her lips; she bowed her head, and was so ^eary that* 
went to sleep. 

And the dn;rs days went by, in life as in dreams! 

"It was evening: over the battle-held a rainbow spread, which toilched 
the forest and deep marsh. , 

It has been said, and is preserved in popular belief, that where the 
rainbow touches the earth a treasure lies nuried, a golden treasure; and 
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here there was one. No one but his mother thought of the little 
drummer, and therefore she dreamt of him. 

And the days went by, in life as in dreams! 

Not a hair of his head bad been hurt, not a golden hair. . 

** Drum-ma-rum I drutn>iim-niin! there he is!" the Brum might have 
said, and his mother might have sung, if she had seen or dreamt it. 

With hurrah and song, adorned with green wreaths of victory, they 
came home, os the war was at on end, and pence had been signed. The 
dog of the rcgitnetii sprang on in front with large bounds, and made the 
way three times as long for himself as it really was. 

And days and weeks went by, and Peter came into his parents* room : 
he was as brown as a wild man, and his eyes wore bright, and his face 
beamed like sunshine. And his mother held him lit her arms ; she kissed 
his lips, his forehead, his red hair. She IjikI her boy back again; he had 
not a silver (Toss on liis breast, as his fathiT had dreamt, but he had 
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sound limbs, a thing the mother had not dreamt. And what a rejoicing 
was there I They kughed and they wept; and Peter embraced the old 
Vire-druni. 

There stands the old skeleton still! ** he said. 

And the father boat a roll upon it. 

** One wou\d think that a great fire had broken out here,** said th» 
■Pire*drUm., Bright day! fire in the heart! golden treasure I skzat! 
skr-r-at! skr^r-r-^^t!’* 

• And what then ? Wisiat then!—Ask the town musician. « 

“ Peter *8 far outgrowing the drum,*' he said. “ Peter Avill be greater 
than I.’* 

And ^et he was the soVl of a royal plate-washer; but aU that be bad 
|ainied in half a lifetime, Peter learura in half a year. 
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There was something so mcnr about him, something so tmljr kind 
hearted. His eyes gleamed, and his hair gleamed too—there was no 
denying that! 

He ought to have his hair dyed,*’ said the neighbour’s wife. " That 
lowered capitally with the policeman’s daughter, and she gdt a husband*** 
' ^But her hair turned as green as duckweed, and was always haring 
to be coloured np.** , 

"She knows bow to manage for herself,” said the neighbonn, "and 
so can Peter. He comes to most genteel Ihouses, even to the bnrgo* 
ma8ter*8, wher§ be girea Miss Cl^rlotte pianoforte Idsaons.” 

He cotdd play! He could play, fresh out of his heart, the most eharm- 
ing pieces, that had never been put upon mosto-paper. He played in 
^ mght ttighhi, and in the dark nights too. The neighbours dedazed 
it was unbeamle, the Fize>drum was of the same opinion. 
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Ko played imtil Kis thoughts soared up, and bunt farth In great 
plans for the future: 

" To be famous! ” 

And burgomaster’s Charlotte sat at the piano. Her delicate fingers 
danced ovor the keys, and made them ring into Peter’s heart. It seemed 
too much for liim to bear; and this happened not once, but many times; 
and* at last one day he seized the delicate fingers and the vhite hand, 
and kissed it, and looked into her great brown eyes. Heaven knows 
what he said; but we may be allowed to guess at it. Charlotte blushed 
to guess at it. She reddened from brow to neck, and answered not a 
single word; and then strangers came into the room, and one of them 
was the state councillor’s son: be had a lofty white forehead, and carried 
it so liigh that it seemed to go back into his ut'ck. And Peter sat by 
her a long tiuie, and she looked at him with gentle eyes. 

At homo that evenuig he spoke of travel in tiie wide world, and of 
the golden treasure that lay hidden for him in his violin. 

“ To be famous! ” 



“ Tum-me-lum, tum-mc-lum, tum-medum! ” said the Pire*drum. 
** Peter has gone dean out of his wits. 1 think there must be a fire in 
the house.” 

Next dar the mother went to market. 

“ Shall i tdll you news. Peter ? ” she asked when she came home. “ A 
capital piece >of news. Bumomastcr’s Charlotte has enga^d herself to 
**the state councillor’s son; the^betrothal took place yesterday evmiing.” 

No! ” cried Peter, opd he sprang up from his eWir. But his mot^ 
persisted in saying “ Yet.” She had heard it from the baker’s wife, 
whose husband had it Horn the burgomaster’s own mouth. 

And Peter became as pale as death, and sat down again. 

” Ooo*d Heaven! what’s the matter with you? ” asked his mothtiK ' 

^Nothing, nothing; only leave me to mysdf,” he ausweared, but the 
'v^iteats were imnning down his cheeks. » , 
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sweet eliild, my golden treasure! ’* cried the mother, and she 
wept; but the Kre-drum sang—ijot out loud, but inwardly,, 

** Gufflotto *8 gone! Charlotte *s gone! and now the song is done." 



But the song waa not done; thor<^ wcic many more verses in it, Jong 
verses, the most beautiful verses, the golden treasures of a life. 

“She behaves like n mad woman,” MtiJ the neighbours wife. “All 
the world is to see the letters she gets from her golden treasure, and t<> 
read the words that are written in llus papers about his violin-playing. 
And he sends her money too, and that’d very useful to l»er since she has 
been a widow.” 

“ He plays before emperors and kings,” said the town musician. “ I 
never bad that fortune; but he's v.ty pupil, and l^e docs hot forget his 
old master.” 

And his mother said, 

“ His father dreamt that Peter came home from the war with a silver 
cross. He did not gain one in the war; but it Is still more diflieult to 
gain one in this w'ay. Now be 1ms the cross of honour. If hi'< father 
bad only lived to see it! ” 

“He’s grown famous! ” said the Pire-drum; and all his native town 
said the same thing, for the drummer’s son, Peter with the red hair'— 
Peter whom they had known as a little hoy, nmniag about in wwden 
shoes, and then os a drummer, playing for the dancers—wras become, 
famous! « 

"He played at our bouse before lie played in the presence of kings,” 
asid the bargomaster*s wife. “ At that time*bc, w'as rpiite smitten with 
Charlotte. He was always of an aspiring turn. At that time be was 
aam^y and an entbigsiast. My husband mug hod w lien he beard of the 
fboikb affair, and now our Chm*Iotte *8 a statc^^ouncdloPs wife." 

A golden treasure had been bidden in the heart aud soul of the poor 
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child, who had beaten the roll as a dranimer—a roll of vietory f<»r tilioaO' 
who )iad Jbeen ready to retreat, lliere waa a golden treaeuw in Ms 
bosom, tlio power of sound: it Inirst forth on his yiolin as if the instru¬ 
ment had been a complete organ, and as if all the eWes of a midsumigiier 
night wero dancing across the strings. In its sounds were, heard the 
piping of the thrush and the full clear note of the human voice; there¬ 
fore the sound brought rapture to every heart, and carried his name 
triumphant through the land. That was a great firebrand—the fire¬ 
brand of inspiriition. 

** And then he looks so splendid ! *’ said the young ladies and the old 
ladies too; and the oldest of all procured an album for famous locks of 
hair, wholly and solely that she might beg a lock of bis rich splendid 
hair, that treasure, that goldeu treasure. 

And the son came into the poor room of the drumimir, elegant as a 
prince, happier than a king, llis eyes were as clear and his face was 
sm radiant as Hunsliine; and he held his mother in his arms, and she 
kissed his mouth, and wept as blissfully as any one can weep for joy; 
and he nodded at every old piece of furniture in the room, at the cup¬ 
board with the tea-cup.s, and at the llower-vase. He nodded at the 
fdeeping-beneh, where ne had slept as a little boy; but the old Fire- 
drum he brouglit out, and dragged it luto the middle of the room, aud 
said to it and to his mother: 

“‘My father would have be«teii a famous roll this evening. Now 1 
must do it! ” 

Aud he beat a thundering roll-call on the instrument, and the Drunt 
felt so highly honoured that the parchment burst with exultation. 

“ He has a splendid touch! ” said the Drum. “ 1 Ve a remembrance 
of him now that will last. I expect that the same thing will happen to 
his mother, from pure joy over her golden fi*ea8urc.” 

And this is the sfortf of the Qolden Treasure. 


THK STORM SHAKES THE SHIELD. 

In the old days, when grandpapa was quitealiHle boy, and ran about 
in little red breet'hes and a red coat, and a feather in his cap—for that's 
the costume the little boys wore in his time when they were dressed in 
jtheir best—irlany things were very different from what they are now: 
there was'offcen a good deal of «how in the streets—show that we don’t 
see nowadays, because ii has been abolished as too old-fiuhioned; Bti]]; 
^ is -very interesting to htar grandfather tell about it. 

It must really have oeen a gorgeous sight to behold, in those days» 
when the shoemaker brought over the shield, when the court-house was 
dbanged. The silken flag waved to and fro, on the shield itself a double 
esgjbe was displayed, and a big boot; the youngest lads carried the 
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“ welcome,” anti tlie cljcsfc of tlu* ’.vorkmca’a and their ahipt-sleevea 
were adorned with red and while ribbons; the elder ones carried drawn 
swords, each witli a lemon stuck on its point. There w’ss a full band 
of music, and the most splendid of all the instruments w'as the "bird,” 
as Rrandfuther called the hip; stick with the cK*scent at the top, and all 
manner of dingle-dangles hanging to it, a |jj?rfeet Turkish clatter of music. 
Tlic stick was lifted higli in the air, and sw'ung up and down till it 
jingled again, and quite dazzled one’s e^ cs when the suit shone on all 
its gloiy of gold, and silver, and brass. 


irow GiURDrATaBB IVOOBBlAWaBB A BOX. 


In front of the procession ran the Harlccjuiiy pressed in clothes made 
of ail kinds of emoured patches artfully sewn together, with a blt^k' 
lace, and bells on bis head like a sledge horse; he l^at the people with 
his bat, which made a great clattering without«hurting them, and the 
people would crowd together and fall back, only to advance again the 
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next moment* Little boys and girls fell over their own toes into the 
gutter, old women dispensed digs with their elbows, and looked sour, 
and took snuff. One laughed, another chatted; the p^ple thronged 
the windows and door-steps, and even all the roofs. The sun shone; 
and although they bad a little rain too, that was good for the farmer; 
and when they got wetted thoroughly, they only thought what a blessing 
• it was for the country. 

And what stories grandpapa could tell! As a little boy he hod seen 
all thesti fine doings in their greatest pomp. Tiie oldest of the policemen 
used to make a speech from the platform on w^hich the shield was hung 
up, and the speech was in verses, as if it had been made by a poet, as, 
indeed, it had; tor three people had concocted it together, and they had 
first drunk a good bowl of pupch, so that the speech might turn out 
well. 

And the people gave a cheer for the speech, but they shouted much 
louder for the Harlequin, when he appeared in front of the platform, 
iOnd made a gi'imace at them. 

The feeds played the fool most admirably, and drank mead out of 
spirit-glasses, wdiich they then tliiug among the crowd, by whom they 
were caught up. Grandfather was the possessor of oue of these glasses, 
which had been given him by a working mason, wrho had managed to 
catcli it. Such a scene was really very ph.-asant; and the shield on the 
new court-house was hung wdth tlowers and green vsTcaths. 

“ One never forgets a least like that, however old one may grow,” said 
grandfather. Kor did ho forget it, though he saw many other grand 
spectacles in his time, and could tell about them too: but it was moat 
pleasant of all to hear him tell about the shield that was brought iu the 
town from the old to the new court-house. 

Cnee, when he was a little boy, grandpapa bad gone with his parents 
to see this festivity. He had nc\’er yet been in the metropolis of the 
country. There were so many \)eople in the streets, that he thought 
that the shield was being carried. There wei-e many shields to be seen; 
a hundit'd rooms might have been filled with pictures, if they had been 
hung up inside and outside. At the tailor’s w'ere pictures of all kinds 
of, clothing,' to show that he could stitch up people from the coarsest to 
tlie finest; at the tobacco manufacturer’s were pictures of the most 
charming little boys, smoking cigars, just as they do in reality; there 
were signs with painted butter and licrrings, clerical collars, and coffins, 
aud inscriptions and announcements into the bargain. A person could 
walk up aud ^own for a whole day through the streets, and tire himself . 
, out witlr looking at the pictures; and then he would know all about 
what peojde Jived in the houses, for they had hung out their shields or 
signs; and, as grandfath^ said, it was a very instructive thing, in a 
great town, to know at ohee who the inhabitants were. 

ji And this is what happened with these shields, when grandpapa came 
when e town. He told it me himself, and he hadn’t ** a rogue mi his 
(dumgf ’ os mulhcr used te tell me he had when he wanted to make me 
^i^le.vo something outrageous, for now he looked quite trustworthy. 



Tfte Storm shitkes the Skieid, 8i7« 

The first night after he came to the town had been siraalized by the 
most terrible gale ever recorded in the newspapers, a gidb sueh as none 
of the inhabitants had ever before experienci^. The air was dark with 
fiying tiles; old wood-work crashed and fell; and a wheelbarroiv nm 
up the Htr»)et all alone, only to get out of the way. There was u groaning 
in the air, and a hoaling and a shrieking, and altogether it was a terrible 
storm. The water in the canal rose over the banks, for it did nut know 
where to run. The atorm swept over the town, carrying plenty of 
chimneys with it, and more than one proud weathercock on a church 
tower had to boW. and has never got over it from that time. 

There was a kind of sentry-house, where dw'clt the veiu'rahle old 
superintendent of the fire brigade, who always arrived with the last 
engine. The storm would not leave this little sentry-house alone, but 
must needs tear it from its fastenings, ami roll it down the stniet; and, 
wonderfully enough, it stopped ojiposite to the door of the dirty jpuruey- 
inan plasterer, who had saved three lives at the last fire, but the sentry- 
house thought nothing of that. 

The barber’s shield, tho great brazen dish, was carried away, and 
hurled straight into the embrasurr' of the councillor of justice ; and the 
whole neighbourhood said this looked almost like malice, inasmuch as 
they, and nearly all the friends of the councillor’s wife, used to call that 
lady “ the iiazur; ” fur she wa.s so sharp that she knew more about other 
people’s business than they knew about if iheinselvcs. 

A shield with a dried salt fish painted on it flew exactly in front of 
the door of a house where dwelt a man who wrote a newspaper. That 
was a very poor joke perpetrated by the gale, which seemed to have 
forgotten that a man w'ho writes in a paper is not the kind of person tu • 
understand any liberty taken with him; for he is a king in his own news¬ 
paper, and likewise in his own opinion. 

The weathercock flew to the opposite house, where he perched, look¬ 
ing the picture of malice—eo the neighbours said.» 

The cooper’s tub stuck itself up under the head of “ ladies’ costumes.” 

The eating-house keeper’s bill of fare, which had hung at his door in 
a heavy frame, was posted by the storm over the entrance to the theatre, 
where nobody went: it was a ridiculous list—Horse-radish, soup, and 
stufied cabbage.” And now people came in plenty. 

The fox’a skin, the honourable sign of the furrier, was found fasten^ 
to the bell-pull of a young man who always went to early lecture, aw 
looked like a furled umbrella, and said he was striving alter truth, and 
wras considered by his aunt ” a model and an example.” , 

The inscription " Institution for Superior Education ” was fqnnd near • 
the billiard. club, which place of resort Iras further adorned with the 
words ** Children, brought up by hand.” No«\tfiis was not at all witty; 
but, you see, the storm had done it, and no one has any control ovc»» 
that. 

It was a terrible night, and in the moming-^nl;^ think !--nearly all 
the shields had changed places: in some pbuisthe inscriptions were so 
malidous, that gran^tb^ would not speak of them at all; but I saW 
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that he was ehuckling secretJy, aud there may have been some iiuiccuracy 
in his deseriptton, after ail. 

The poor people in the town, and still more the strangers, were con- 
tinually making mistakes in the people they wanted to see; nor Mab 
this to be avoided, when they went according to the shields, that were 
hung up. Thus, for instance, some who wanted to go to a very grave 
assembly of elderly men, where important affairs were to be discussed, 
found themselves in a noisy boys’ school, where all the company ^ere 
leaping over the chairs and tables. 

There were also people who made a mistalce between the church ami 
the theatre, and that was terrihle indeed! 

Such a storm we have never witnessed m our day; for that only hap- 
]ten('d in grandpapa’s time, when he was quite a little boy. Perhaps we 
shall never experience a storm of the kind, hut our grandchildren may; 
and we can only hope and pray that ail may stay at home while the storm 
is mocinff the shields. 


THK BIRD OF POPULAR SONG. 

It is winter-time. The earth wears a snowy garment, and looks like 
marble hewn out of the ruck ; the air is bright aud clear; the wind is 
sharp as a well-ternpertnl sword, aud the trees stand like branches of 
white coral or blooming almond tw'igs, and here it is keen as on the lofty 
Alps. 

The night is splendid in the gleam of the northern lights, and in the 
glitter of inuumeruble twinkling stars. 

But we sit in the warm room, by the hot stove, and talk about the 
old times. And we listen to this story; 

By the open sea was a giant’s grave ; and on the grave-mound sat at 
midnight the spirit of tlie buried hero, who had been a kin^. The 
golden circlet gleamed on his brow, his hair fluttered in the wind, and 
he was clad in sti^el and iron. He bent his head mournfully, and sighed 
in deep sorrow, as an unquiet spirit might sigh. 

Ana a ship came sailing by. Presently the sailors lowered the anchor, 
niid landed. Among them wras a singer, and he approached the royal 
spirit, and said, 

Why mournes\ thou, and wherefore dost thou suffer thus P *' 

And tjiie (iead man answered. 

No one hath sung the deeds of my life; they are dead and forgotten: 
song doth not carry thet^ forth over the lands, nor into the hearts of 
• men; therefore I ]^Te«uo rest and no peace.” ^ 

And he spoke of his works, and of his warlike deeds, which his con> 
temporaries had known, but which had not been sung, b^ause there was 
no singer among his companions. 

Then the old bard struck the strings of hia harp, and sang of the 
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jQutliful courage of .the hero, of the 8trenjB;th of the man, and of the 
'greatness of his good deeds. Then the face of the dead one gleamed 
uke the margin of the cloud in the moonlight. Gladly and of good 
courage, the form arose in splendour and in majesty, and vanished like 
the glancing of the northern light. Nought was to be seen but the 
green turty*uiound, with the stones on which no Kunic record has been 
graven; but at the last sound of the barn there soared over the hill, as 
though He }ud*fluttered from the luirp, a little bird, a charming singing- 
bird; with the ringing voice of the thrush, with the moving pathos of 
the human heart, with a voice that told of home, like the voice that is 
heard by the bird of passage. The singing-bird soared away, over 
mountain and valley, over field and wood—he was the Bird of Popular 
Song, who never dies. 
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We hear his song—^we hesr it now in the room while the white b^s 
are swarming without, and the storm clutches the windows. The bird 
sings not alone the requietU of heroes; be sings also sweet gentle songs 
of love, so many and so warm, of Northern fidelity and truth. He has 
stones in words and in tones; be has proverbs and snutches dt proverb; 
rongs which, like Runes laid under a dead man’s tongoe, force him to 
.; eak ; and thus Popular.Song tells of the land of his birth. 

In the old heathen days, m the times of tl»e Vikings, the populaiH 
speech was enshrined in the harp of the bard. 

In the days of knightly castles, when the strong fiet held the scales 
of justice, when only might was right, and a peasant and »dog.were ot 
equal importance, where did the Bird of Bong find shelter and oroteo* 
tton ? Neither violence nor stupidity gave him a thought. 

But in the gabled window of the knightly' castle, the lady of the 
castle sat with the parchment roll before her, aiJd wrote down the old * 
recollections in song and legend, while near her stood the old woman 
from the wood, and the travelling pedlar who vaent wandering through 
tile country. As these told their tales, there fluttered around them, 
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with twittering and song, the of Popular Song, who never dies eo 
long as the earth has.a hill upon which his foot may rest. 

And now he looks in upon us and sings. Without are the night and 
the snoW'Btorm : be lays the Kunes beneath our tongues, and we know 
the land of our home. Heaven speaks to us in our native tongue, in 
the voice of the Bird of Popular Song: the old remembrances awake, 
the faded colours glow with a fresh lustre, and story and song pour ns 
a blessed draught which lifts up our minds and oiur thoughts, so that 
the evening becomes as a Christmas festival. 

The snow-flakes chase each other, the ice cracks, the storm ruUs with¬ 
out, for he has the might, he is lord— but not the Loan of all. 



TUB BMU'ff-BTUBM. 

It is winter-timo. The wind is sharp as a two-edged sword, tlie snow'- 
flakes chase e4ich other: it seemed as though it had been snowing for 
days and weeks, and the snow lies like a great mountain over the vimoie 
town, like a heavy dream of the winter night. Everything on thip earth 
is hidden away, only the golden cross of the'cburcU, the symbol of faith, 
arises over the snow grave, and gleams in the blue air and in the bright 
sunshine. 

And over the buried town fly the birds of heaven, the small and the 

great; they twitter and they sing as best they may, each bird with his 

beak. 

First coiqes the band of sparrows: they pipe at every trifle in the 
streets and lanes; in the nests and the houi^ \ they have stories to tek 
about the fkmt buildings and the back buildings. 

** We know the buri^ town,** they say; ** everything living in it is 
I“eP^! PWp!” ■ , , , 

The black ravens a^d crows fllew on over the white snow. 

** Grub, grub! *’ they cried. ** There *8 something to be got down 
there; something to swallow, and that *s most important. That *8 the 
opinion of most of thtm down thore, and the opinion is goo—goo~- 
gw! *’ 
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Tlxe wild swans come dyinff on whirring pinions, and sing of the noble 
and the great, that will stiU sprout in the hearts of men, down in the 
town which is resting beneath its snowy veil. 

No death,is there—life reigns yonder; we hear it on the notes that 
swell onwai^ like the tones of the church organ, which seize us like 
sounds f^om tig; elf-hill, like the songs of Ossian, like the rushing swoop 
of the wandering spirits’ wings. What harmony! That harmony speaks 
to our hearts, and lifts up our souls !~lt is the Bird of Popular song 
whom wc hear. 

And at this moment the warm breath of heaven blows down from the 
sky. There are gaps in the snowy mountains, the sun shines into the 
clefts; spring is coming, the birds are returning, and new races are 
coming with the same home sounds in their hearts. • 

Hear the story of the year: “ The night of the snow-storm, the. heavy 
dream of tlie winter night, all shall he dissolved, ail shall rise again in 
the beauteous notes of the Bird of Popular Song who never dies! ** 



THE LEGEND OF NUUNBERG CASTLE. 

The custodian of ibe castle was conducting me through the place, 
rcpt^iting names and dates; and his little boy w'as fdlovy;i}ig us, but 
stopping every now and then to play in a window. I’should have pre¬ 
fer^ to sit confidentially with the little lad, wid let him tbil oft) truth 
or dream; for, after all, most of the stories our elders give us and call 
"historical ” are but drrams when all is done.\ F should have liked to 
stand with him, in a moonlight night, and 1 o<ik oi^t over the old Oothic 
town, whose towers point up at tlm stars, as if to tell the shining specks 
to look down on the plain, where now the pmttboy’s hom is sounding, 
but where, onc» on a time, Wallenitein’s trumpetdTs sounded the chaige. 
In the mists that float over the wide expanse 1 should behold the Swemh 
troops who fought ior the Protestuit fiuth. 
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I HhoiUd like to sit with the little lad under the linden tree, and repeat 
with him what the legend tells uf Eppeliu, the wild knight of Gurlirigen. 
From his caatle Eppeliii w'utehed for every caravan ot Niirnberg mer¬ 
chants who travelled to that city with their wares; and then he would 
■swoop down like a falc«>n on his prey. But the falcon was caught, the 
wild knight languished in this castle, where the linden tree is growing 
still. The day cuine on which he m'us to die; and, according to the gal¬ 
lant old custom, it was permitted him, as a man condemned to dcfath, to 
ask that a wish should he granted him; and the wish uf the knight was, 
that he might bestride his gallant horse once more. 

The good stet‘d neighed for joy, and proudly carried his master round 
the narrow ^■ourtya^d, and the knight pattnl its str<mg smooth neck; 
and the noble beast’s innscles seemed to swell and its hoofs beat the 
pnvmnent ini[>uiiently. And it careered round in a circle, ever faster 
and faster, so that the gaolers and armed guards were obliged to press 
close to the walls, to leave room for it. But they had no suspicion, for 
they kinw that the castle gate was securely fastened, and that there was 
no escape for the knight. “ But if they could have read what atr»od 
written m the horse’s eyes,” says the chronicle, “they would have stopped 
its ctmuT and bound tlie wild knight's hands.” And whot stood wTitten 
in the horse’s eyes? They spoke in dumb but fiery language; 

*‘ In this wretched courtyanl thy knightly blood may not ilow! Here 
' may not end thy meiry, active life! SSliall 1 not further bear thee into 
the raging battle, through the deep defiles, and the merry green forest r 
Shall 1 no more eat food from tby gallant hand? 'Frust to ray tre¬ 
mendous strength, and I w'ill save thee!” 

And the horse rose as though for a spring. The knight struck the 
spurs into its Hanks, drt*w a deep breath, and bent forward over the crea¬ 
ture’s neck. Fire flashed' from its Iioofs; a bound, and, wonderful to 
relate, the horse had gained the crest of the outer wall; another, and 
horse and rider sprung across the deep moat, and were fi*ec*! 

And whenever the wind whistles through the linden tree, it tells the 
legend opce 11101*0. 
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A NIGHT IN THE APENNINES. 

Ov^ the? preen, flat liombard plaina rise the vine- and forcsi-clad 
Apennines. The traveller who issuea from the patea of Bologna may 
fancy his road leads across the terraces of an immense ruined garden, 
like that which, as the legend tells ua, the mighty Seiniramis built. 

It was in the middle of Bewmber. The stamp of the late autumn 
waa upon all things. The leaves t)f the vines w'ere red, the forest leaves 
were yellow, only the laurel hedges stood aa green ns ever; and the pine 
and cypress wood waved in undiminished splendour. 8h»w1y we drove 
upirvard, ever upward: garlands of vine.leaves trailed down ovtir ruined 
walla; we met teams of giant oxen, winch had hetui nai'd na a help for 
the horses: their white ahming aides gleamed wdth a pinky tint in the 
setting Buii. 

Gradually, as we rose higher, the region liecame mon* desolate, and 
presently 1 went forw'ard alone. The sun had set, and in a few momenta 
a blue glimmer shone over the mountains ; a glimmer in t he atmosphere, 
which seemed to emimate fi-om the hiH|» tliemselvea. Kot a breath ol 
air was stiiring; everything was mild and still, and an aspect of majesty 
in the mountains and in the deep valleys attuned the soul to meditation. 
The loneliness of the valley gave it, 1 may not say a tone of melancholy, 
but rather an aspect of rest, as if Sleep* were holding his <*ourt down 
there; for a feeling of rest and peace wras spread on all things, height¬ 
ened by the soft murmur of the river far hciieath. The road wound 
round the mountain on which I was wandering; and presently J saw jio 
carriage, no human being, nothing but the deep valley: I was alone, 
quite alone. * 

Night came on; the stars began to glitter. In our Northern regions 
they shine brightest in the frosty winter night; but here, in the moun¬ 
tains, the sky seems much higher; and the distant vault Imokcd trau- ^ 
sparent, as though another immeasurable space began behind it. 

A ray of light presently pierced through the rocky distancre. It came 
from a tavern built upon the mountain. In the open alcove a lamp had 
been lighted to the Madonna. The camereire or chamberlain was ready, 
ill his white apron and velvet jacket, to receive ua,jthe twvcllers. We 
were ushered into a groat aaloou, whose w^hitish-grcy wallji were covered 
with inscriptions in all the languages of Europe. ItVas cold;ind lonely 
enough; but great bundle of brushwood were thrown into the fire- 
plaoe, and set on Are, and we gathered in a u\cle about t^e blaze. Each 
one of onr little party had something to tell, oepecially about the laat 
great inundation from the river. 

After the smoking supper had been dispatched, each one sought his 
bed. Mine was in a somewhat distant room, large and lonely—a couch 
aa broad aa it waa long: titere was a little veaael of holy water at the 
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bed'head, and on the 'wall were inscriptions, and among the rest one in 
Danish, a translation of the German uopuJar song, Enjoj liie while it 
lasteth! ” 

So a eountiyman of mine had been here, and had written this. Maj 
his life be an enjoyable one! 

A rickety table and two rusli>bottomed ebairs formed the rest of the 
furniture. * 

] opened a wdndow in front of which great iron bars had been fastened. 
The window looked out u|wn a deep valley. Below all was darkness. 
I could hear a stream rushing onw'ord. Above me glittered the starry 
sky. T leaned itiy forehead against the iron bars, and did not feel more 
lonely tluin 1 hail toll: in my own little mom in Denmark. He who has 
a home hi his own country may feel home-sick: but he who lu^sesses 
nothing is ht home everywhere, lii a few minutes my room here seemed 
to become a familiar home to me; but J did not yet know iny neighbours. 

Besides the coramon door, J noticed another—a smaller one, which 
was fastened by a bolt. Whither might this lead? What was behind 
this door ? I took the five-wicked metal lamp, three wieks of which 
had been lighted. 1 kindled the other two, drew bai‘k the bolt, and went 
f >rth on a journey of discovery. 

Beyond the door I found a kind of Inmber-room, Hero were chests, 
boxes, sacks, and great jars; and old clothes and guns hung upon the 
walls. But there was another door leading out of this room. 1 opened 
it, and stood in a long narrow passage; traversing this, 1 stood before 
another door. Should I go farther ? I stood still and listened. Sud¬ 
denly I heard two sounds like notes plaved on a tlutc, one deep, the other 
>high and piercing; after a pause they were repeated. 

The longer I listened, the more 1 i'elt convinced that these sounds did 
not proceed from a flute. 1 lifted the latch, aud the door flew open 
suddenly, much more suddenly thnu X had expected. The room was 
dimly lighted Iw a lamp, and an old peasant with long white hair was 
liefore me, sitting half undressed in an arm-chair, playing the flute. 

1 made an excuse for my intrusion, but he did not heed me. I shut 
the door aud was about to retreat, when it was opened again by a young 
peasant lad, wlio asked me in a w'hisper whom 1 was seeking. 

The old man whom 1 iiad seen was the uncle of the landlord^, and had 
been of weak miud sintie his 8i.xteenrii year. 

I will tell the few particulars 1 learned respecting his case. His 
illness had come upon him os though 'aafted tovrards him by the wind. 
No one twld give kny reason for it. As a boy he had ‘played prettily 
upon the‘flute; but since a certain night hpXiad never tried anything 
but two notes, one a deep and •mournful one, and the other bi^ and 
piercing. These notes he/bontinually repeated, and sometimes played 
them at night for houi^together. They had tried to take his flute flcoin 
him, 'but then be would become as furious as n wild animal; tiiongh, 
when it was returned to him, he at once became calm and friendly. The 
boy who spoke to me sletit in the same room with the old man, and had 
become accustomed to the sound of tXie flute, as a man grows accustomed 
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to the tiekiTiff of a clock, or the clang of a black«iuith*» hammer, when 
the hlackunjith has been his Tn‘ighboiir for years. 

I went back to my room and lucked the door; but the two notes of 
the flute rang in my ears: the^ sounded like the distant creaking of a 
w’ealhereock turned by the wind. 1 could not sleep; iny fancy was 
busy about the old man. I heard the flute tones sounding jike notes 
from the spirit world, and thought how,Vhen the old man is detul, the 
people of the house will hear these notes m imuginatiori, as they now 
hear them in reality. At length, towards morning, I fell asleep, and i 
think 1 was aw'ukened within an hour; for we were to start before day* 
break. It w'as still uiglit when we sat once -more in our carriage. Ute . 
mountains lay before us, covered with snow, and seemed to glow hotly 
in the sunshine. Near Pietra iStlalas nothing is to be seen but naked 
wild rocks of volcanic origin; and the volcanoes are not yet extinct, fur 
to the right a thick smoke comes whirling from tjje rocky clefts. I'liis 
morning 1 beheld two seas like shining bauds ou the horizon: to the 
left the Adriatic, to the right' the Mediterranean Sea. A stropg wall 
has been built hero close to the rood, to give the possengers^protection 
from the storm, which comes rushing from the east. Bcibre this wall 
was erected, there were often days and nights in which none might 
wander here, for the angel of the storm was walking abroad over ibe 
mountains. 

** The old man in the tavern,” said o»ir ‘detfurino, “ one night crawled 
across this mountain on all fours, so they say, 1 suppose he was not 
mad at that time. He wanted to go down on the opposile side of the • 
mountain.’* • 

Again I thought of the old man, and of tKl^ Ibnes of the flute. The 
road wound downwards in beautiful scrpenitiii^curves, over arches ol^ 
maronry, always sheltered by the mrmntams, where the sim shone warm, 
where the snow had melted, and the trees appeared decked with leaves. 

** Beautiful Italy! ” cried aft, rejuicingly. Tile teUurino cracked hia 
whip, and the emoes cracked in reply fiur louder than he oould do. 
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THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 

Tiik circiimstaiiee which makes the Carnival in Home more rich and 
lively than the same ])eriod in any other place, i« the limitution of the 
feativitit^ in the streeta to six days, and to three hours on each day. 
Only the Corso and the side streets in its immediate neighbourhood 
present scenes for tins popular festival. Everything is concentrated, 
time ns well as plm*e.* The celebration here is like a flashing glass of 
champagne—the goblet foams, is immediately quafled, and then follow's 
• the fast. 

Got'the has painted the Romish Carnival, which presents the same 
features year after year, so charmingly, that no one could do it better; 
therefoi*e a new description would be unnecessary. Nor am I about to 
give one; only, to furnish a picture of Rome to a certain extent, 1 lay 
a short sketch here in iiiy book: the particular circumstauces belong to 
the Carnival of 1841. 

Brave ia purple and gold sits the senator in the Capital, surrounded 
by pages in tawny liveries: a deputation of Jew^s appears before bim 
with the {letitiun that the community may be permitted to inhabit for 
another year the quarters assigned to it in the Ghetto. The petition is 
granted; the senator seats himself in his state coach, the old bells ot 
the Capitol are set ringing, and this is the sign that the Carnival may 
begin. The^ carnage protweds at a ibot>paee towards the Piazza del 
Pbpolo, apd l^hind it throng a mass of people from paliuies, houses, and 
taverns. But everywhere th6 greatest order prevails; every lady can 
venture out without daij/^er, m man’s clothes, and nobody thinks of 
insulting her, or causing her embarrassment by the slightest‘gesture. It 
is amusing to see bow the poor people manage to procure a <^ess for the 
Cvnival. They cover their own clothes completely with salad leaves, 
even to their sltoes, an<f wear wim of salai leaves on their heads j mail 
and wile, and sometimea the children too, appear in a complete disguise 
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df salad leaves. A pair of spectacles, manufactured from the peel of an 
orange, cooipletes tiie costume, in which the poor couplo may be seen 
inarching down the Corso, with perfect gravity and quite a royal hearing. 

From the Piazza del Popolo the senator and his train proceed up the 
Corso. All the windows and balconies are here hung with tapestries of 
red, blue, and yellow silk; evt^rywhere there is a throng of jicople, the 
majority of*whom are in fancy dresses, with or w'ithout mnshs. In 
front of the houses, close to the walls, little cane seats or benches are 
ranged along, which are let out on hirt^. and on which the quieter people 
take up a position. One row of carriage's drives up, and ttu^ olhcr 
down; and often horses and carriages are adorned with fluttering ribbons 
and green boughs. Frequently thc» coachiiuMi. old fellows with true 
Italian faces, are seen disguised as women, jwith a [loodle, dressed as a 
baby or a girl, by their sides. Other carriages are melumofphosed into 
stc'ainbonts, with a ewiw of sailors, or girls, in uniform. When two such 
vehicles happen to meet, there is a grand flght, in whi<*h eanJHti^ or 
sweetmeats, are showered down, not flung by the hand, but jiourcdlVom 
Horns of Pl€*n^. On the pavement, and even among the carriages, the 
great stream of life goes surging to and fro. When two Punchinellos 
or Harlequins happen to meet, they take each other’s arm, and [irocced 
together, shouting and screaming. Masks in similar costumes associate 
tlteniselves together, and soon whole hands are sf^eii making tlieir way 
rejoicingly among carriages and pedestrians, like w'aterspouts whirling 
across a sliglitij' agitated sea. At sundown caufion«shots are heard, and 
the carriages turn into the bye-streets at the signal; soldiers, who have 
been posted at a little distance from one another, now collect into hodies, 
and march down the street; the cavalry follows, at first slowly, llu> 
second time at a brisker pace, and the third time at full gallop; for this 
is a sign that the races are going to begin. 

On the Piazza del Popolo lofty platforms have been erticted. A rope 
is stretched across the road, and behind there are six or seven half-w ild 
horses, with iron balls, garnished with spikes, dangling at their sides, 
and lighted tinder on tlicir backs. 

The rope falls'to the ground, and away ga.l1o]) the horsim, the silken 
ribbons and the tinsel ornaments rattling and fluttering on their mane? 
and tails. ** Cavalli ! cavalli ! ** shouted in wildest damour by the 
crowd, who make way fiir the approaching steeds, who rush onward, 
maddened by the tumult: they rush past, and the dense mosses of men 
close up behind them. ^ • 

Before the horses have reached tne goal, they are ofWn so exhausted 
that they arrive at a gentle trot; nevertheless, t)»e farther’end of the 
street has been hung with great carpets, stretched acToss from house to 
bouse, at a little distance from each other. the horses came storming 
along in ever such wild career, they w'ould be effectually stopped by ipn- 
tangling themselves in these drajp<mes. 

A comic effect is produced when, just before the commencement of 
the race, a dog happens to slip into the spai^ cleared in the street, and 
the people who are standing nearest set about hooting him; for the 
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whole asiembiy follows the example thus eet^ and the unhappy dog is 
obliged to run the gauntlet through the whole length of the ci>urse, the 
shouting and dapping of hands he enco^ters on both sides keeping him 
in the middle of the road. What u rejoicing is there! The poor dog 
must needs run a race, and if he liamiens to be fat and plum^, he looks 
comically miserable; for he can hardly put one leg before the other, and 
is, nevertheless, compelled to gallop. ' 

It is pleasant during Carnival-time to go into a tavern in the evening, 
where you may often meet a whole company of merry masks: they driim 
their fogUcita^ improvise a song, or dance the JSaltarello. Large groups 
move through the streets with sung and beating of tambourines, pre- 
ceded by a mask carrying a burning tordi. In their fancy dresses they 
visit the theatres, especially the smaller ones; and there is as much 
acting amoiig the audience as among the profcsatonal mimes. I followed 
a group of this kind iuto the Teatro Aliberti. About a third part of the 
audience wore masquerade dresses; knights in armour, flower girls, 
blarloquins, and Greek gods sat among us os ordinary mortals. One of 
the largest boxes in the grand tier was quite filled with pretty young 
Konian women, dressed as Pierrots, but without mask or rouge: they 
were so lively and charming, it was a pleasure to look at them; but they 
certainly took every one’s attention completely from the stage. The 
piece performed that evening wm a favourite tr^dy, called “ Byron in 
¥■00100, England, and Missolonghi.” It was very moving, but the 
audience seemed exceedingly merry. In the gallery sat a Tnan belonging 
to the lower classes. He had a thick black beard, and was attired us a 
peasant girl; he atfected great emotion at the play, and spread first his 
vftil and then his skirt over the box in front of him, and wiped his eyes, 
and applauded. The eyes of the gudience were fixed upon him more 
than upon Byron in Missolonghi. 

The last dav of the Carnival is always the liveliest; it closes with the 
gem of the wnule festival, the glnw'iug, 8j)lendid Moceolo. This year the 
scene was even more auimated than usual. Here came a disguised young 
couple, marching up on gigantic iitilts, and moving boldly about among 
carriages and pedestrians *, yonder two men came growling along, dis¬ 
guised as bears, one white, the other coal-black, chained to each other, 
and followed by a miller fastened to a sweep. Here might be seen a 
man, hoppling along with lottery tickets; his hat was crowned by a 
bladder of wind. Yonder came another, dragging an organ on a hand¬ 
cart : out of each of the pipes looked a live cat, who mewed piteously, 
ibr the man bad a string fastened to the tail of each Grimalkin, and by 
pulling this string he played his organ. A carriage appeared decked 
out like a flowery throne, and on'the throne was seated a minstrel: his 
harp was fastened securely i|h front of him, but over the harp stood a 
wheel of Portune, adornod with a vast show of flags, and ^e wheel 
ctumed as the wind blew. Another carriage was niMe to represent a 
gigantic fiddle: on each st^ug rode a comic figure, the first string being 
occuuied by a pretty little girl, and all of th^ sung as loudly as t^y 
eould, being incited thereto by tlie fiddler, stood ready to draw hui 
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bow over the back of each person whose turn it was to give the tone. 
Al} along the road fell showers of eon/eiti mA of flowers, cyspecialljr of 
the latter, for this spring bad been very rich in violets and anemones. 
1 saw Don Miguel oi Spain, the veritable Don Miguel, striding through 
the crow<l, in private clothes; he wj» received with a deluge of 
Queen Christina of Spain had posted herself on a balcony: flowers and 
cwfetti went her weapons. 



iHt XUS STUKICTS. 


And now the signal was given for the norse race. On this day one of 
the spectators was killed by ahorse; but similar accidents happen every^ 
year, so the cor{>Be was carried out of the way, and the sports proc^ded. 

** Moeeoli! moccoU ! ** was the cry; and in a moment from every window, 
from every balcony, and even iVom the roofs of the houses, were thrust 
forth long poles, sticks, and planks, garnished with little lighted candles. 
The occupants of the carriages, who, during the jjrogress of the race, 
had been obliged to wait in the side streets, now once ptore thronged 
the Oorao; but the homes, the coachman’s hat and his whip,* were gaw 
nished with burning wax candles; everj^ la^ in every carriage held her 
taper aloft, and aought to protect it from tl^ opposite party, who made 
every eSort to extinguish the light. Sticks, wiih pocket-handkerefatefli 
Ikst^d to them, fluttered ^oft. A shouting and shrieking, which no 
one can imagine who haa not heard it, filled the air. ** Senza Moceoh! 
•enata moeeolo ! ” Little ps^per balloons with*ligbts inside them tailed 
down among the 4arowd, and it seemed at if ail the atara of heaven, with 
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the Milky Way among them, were making a progress through the Corso; 
the air seemed heated by the numberless candles, and every ear was 
deafened by the din. ' It was the wildest Baccbaual scenewhen sud¬ 
denly every light was extinguished, and as the last glimmer went out, 
and tiurkuess and silenee fell upon all, the church bells sounded, and the 
long last had begun. 

And next morning, one well-packed carriage after another drove away, 
laden with strangers—away from quiet Home, where all the galleries 
were closed, and every altar-piece was bung with black dra{)eries. 

And we went away to JN'aples. 


MAHOMEPS BIRTHDAY. 

A SCENK IN CONSTA.NTINOPLK. 

The fourth of April is the birtliday of the Prophet. Already on the 
eve of that day the celebration begun; and to say the truth, the jjer- 
furiiianco on the eve was the prettiest part of the festivity. I considered 
it unfortunate that the night happened to be moonlight, and that the 
Osimmli police regulations demanded that every one who went out after 
sundown should carry a light in a lantern ; but 1 w'as obliged to submit, 
for the police regulation could not be altered, nor could the moonlight. 
A young Russian named Aderhos and I associated ourselves together, 
and. without a companion, but duly provided*^with a light in a great 
paper lantern, we sallied forth to behold the illumination in honour of 
the Prophet. 

We went through a narrow street of Pera, and before us lay a scene 
of fantastic beauty, such as we cau only see iu the North in a woudrous 
dream. From the row of Itouses near which we stood down towards 
the bay extended a churchyard, that is to say, a cypress grove, with thick 
dark trees; and dark night rested upon it. Over rough hills, downwards 
among the tall trees, winds the path which the footsteps of men and the 
hoofs of horses have worn, sometimes among the tombs, sometimes among 
falleu grave-stones. Here and there a blue lantern was seen moving to 
and fro, which soon disappeared, to reappear shortly upon the black 
background of* the picture. 

In the churchyard a few lonely houses lie scattered, and the lights 
glimmered from the upper windows, or were carried to and &o upon the 
balc-onies. ^ 

Jleyoiid the cypress-tpj>8 shone, blue as a Damascene blade, the Gulf 
with its many sbips^ Two of these, the largest, were richly ornamented 
with burning lamps, which glittered around the portholes, the masts, and 
the guns also, or were huug in the rigging, which shone like a spaxmled 
aet. Just before us lay the town itself, the great far-spreaduig Con- 
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Btantinople, with its countless mioaretH all wreathed with gulanda of 
lampe. The dr was still red with the sheen of the setting sun, but so 
clear and transparent that the mountains of Asia, and Olympus, covered 
with perpetual snow, shoa'cd their sliaq) broken outlines like n silver- 
white clot 4 d behind the glorious city. The moonlight did not deaden the 
splendour of the lamps, but only brought out the minarets iti relief, tiL 
they lopkcd ^kc gigantic dower-stalks crowned with hlossnnis ol* flame. 
The smaller minarets had one starry wreath, the larger two, and the 
largest of all three, one over the other. 



Not a human being was to be seen in our neighbourhood, all was lonely, 
and still. We wandered down among the cypresses; a nightingale wras 
raising its flute-like voice, and turtle-doves cooed am<)ng the shadows of 
the trees. Wo came past a little sentry-house, built of pliuiks, and 
painted red; a little fire had been kindled in front of it, among the grave¬ 
stones, and soldiers vrero reclining around it. They w'ere dressed in 
European garb; but their complexion and features jiroclaimed them of 
Ishmaers race, children of the desert. With long pipes in tl^‘ir mouths, 
they lay and listened to a story. This story was about Mahomet’s birth. 
The nightinj^le translated it for us, or we should not have understood 
it. Here it is: , 

“La illah il Allah I'* “ There is no God but God!” In tbe city of 
Mecca the merchants assembled for tbe sake of trafficthither came 
I^'ption, and Persian, and Indian, and Syrian dealbrs. Each ono had 
his idol in the temple Kabba, and a son of Ishmmd’s fac'e fllled thtv 
highest office, namely, that of satisfying^the hunger of the pi^rims and 
quenching their thirst. In his piety he wii?bed, like .Abraham, to ofler 
up his son as a sacrifice; but the prophetess dfxfl^red that the han^wiine 
Abdallah should live, and a hundred camels were sacrificed in his stead*. 

“LailhAiilAllakr 

And Abdallah ^new to be a man, and was so Handsome that a hundred 
maidena died for love of him. The prophetic flame shone on. his fore- 
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bead, the flame which passed hidden £rom race to nme, until the Prophet 
Was born, Mahomet, first and the lost. The prophetess Fatima saw 
this flame,' mid she offered a hundred camels if he wonld be her huslMnd; 
but he married Amina, and the prophetic flame vanished from his fore< 
head and burned in AminaV heart. ** La illah tl Allah ! ** 

And the next year came round; the flowers had never been so sweet, 
as they were this year, never bad the fruits on the trees swelled with 
such abundance of juice; and the rocks trembled, and the lake Sava 
sank into the earth, the idols fell down in the temple, and the demons, 
who wanted to storm the heavens, fell from the sky like millions of 
shooting; stars, hurled down by the mighty hand that wielded the lance; 
for in that night Mahomet the Prophet was born. *' La illah il Allah ! ” 
This was the story the nightingale translated for us, for the uightin* 
gale undomtands Turkish just as well as our own language. 

We went forth beneath the tower of Pera, out to the convent of the 
dancing dervishes, and a beauteous panorama met our view. The whole 
Sea of Marmora lay before us, lighted up bjr the rays of the moon, and 
mrtheiinM- llstance !S<‘utari stood forth, its minarets gleaming with many 
lamps like those of Constantinople. The Mosque of St. Sophia with 
its four, and the Mosque of Ahmed with its six minarets, stood forth in 
especial splendour, each pinnacle crowned with a doable or a triple gar¬ 
land of glittering stars. They seemed to surround the garden of the 
Scrail, v^ich stretched down towards the Bosphorus, dark as a starless 
night. No light shone in the palace of the sultanas near the shore; 
but there where the Golden Horn ends,a sword of flame had been reared, 
that threw a'ruddy glow over the waters. Innumerable little boats, gaily 
decked out with n^d, green, or blue paper lanterns, darted like fireflies b^ 
'tween the shores of tne two continents. All the great line-of-battle ships 
blazed with lamps; every ship, nay, every rope and spar, could be clearly 
seen, the outlines drawm in fiery colours. Scutari and Stamboul seemed 
united by tlie gleaming water with its rows of shining sparks. It was 
a fairy city, a city of the fancy, with a magic haze poured forth'^over it; 
and only two points were covered bj mysterious darkness: in Asia the 
great churchyard behind Scutari; m Burope, the garden of the Serail. 

* Night and 'dreams lay brooding over both s^ts—the dead heroes are 
dreaming of the maidens of Paradise, and iff t^ night of the Serail the 
dreams are those of earthly beauties, chamittg and fair as the houris of 
Paradise. 

The streets of Pera were filled with a throng of Greeks, Jews, and 
Franks, each rarryiag his lantern or his candle. It was an Oriental pro- 
^ceosion of MoteoU; but- the costumes were far more correct, more ricb 
and varied, than those in the Qorso of Borne on the last evening of tl^e 
Carnival. In front of the^palaces of the foreign ministers lamps were 
burning, erected in the form of pymmids, or in a great M, the ini^ 
letter of the Prophet's'name. At nine o'clock cannon were fired from 
all the ships; there was a thundering din, like that of a sea-fl^t; all 
windows shook; shod after shot boomed forth, mmoanemg ^ hour 
at which the Prophet was born. 
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I fell Asleep, amid the thunder of the cannon, and woa awaked earij 
hy the same sound. Merry music of Kossini and Donizettr sounded 
through the streets: the troops were marching on, to be paraded between 
the S^ail and the Mosque of Ahmed, whither the Sultan was about to 
proceed iu state. 

The Danish Consul, Bomain, an Italian, came to fetch me. A young 
Turk, with piftola in his mrdlo and two loim tobacco-pipes m bis han^ 
walk^ before us; an old Armenian, in a dark blue fluttering caflan, 
and a black jar-shaped hat on his shaven head, came after us, carrying 
our cloaks; and thus we strolled through the main street of Pera, dowu 
towards Galata. The servants stepped into a boat, we two embarked in 
another, and now we rowed across the Gulf, darting swiftly among 
hundreds of others, whose rowers shouted and howled at each other, 
as one or other of the boats ran the risk of being swamped! At the 
landing-place iu Constantinople the mass of gondolas formed,a huge 
swaying bridge, across which we had to skip, to reach the Arm land, 
which is bordered by decayed planks and beams. The crowd was great, 
but soon we came to a broad side street. Here were many people, but 
there was room enough. Great crowds of veiled women wended along 
the same way with us, and soon we had arrived uud(T the walls of the 
Scrail, whieli ore verr high towards the town, and look like the walls 
of an old fortress. Here and there is a.tqwer, with a little door, whicli 
looks as if it hod never been opened; the hinges were covered witli grass 
and climbing plants. Great old trees stretched their leafy branches 
across the old walls; one could fancy one's self on tlio borders of tlie 
forest in which sleeps the enchanted Princess. 

We chose our position in front of the Mosque of St. Sophia, between 
the great fountain and the entrance to the Serail. From this point the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, with its numerous cupolas and subsidiary buildings, 
has ‘a whimsical resemblance to a great flower-bulb to which several 
smaller bulbs have attached themselves. The terraces in the foreground 
were thtonged with Turkish women and children, and the shining white 
veils worn by the former gave the scene quite a festive air. The fountain 
behind us is the largest and most beautiful in Constantinople. •With the 
name ^Mountain ** we usually associate the idea of a basin with a jet ot 
water plashing up from it; hut in Turkey fountains have a very difl'erent 
appearance; and a more correct idea of their appearance will be obtained 
by inu^gining a square house, whose walls are quite Pompeian in their 
variegated richness of colour: the white groundworje is pointed with 
inscriptions from the Koran in red, blue, and gilt lottery; and from 
little nicbes, to which brazen basins are fastened, the contecra^d water 
ripples forth, with which the Mussulman ^at^es his hands and face at 
certain hours of the day. The roof is painted *and gilt with quite a 
Cbniese richnesa of colour. IDbko dove, the sacred bird of the Turks, • 
buflda its nest here: in hundreds they flew over our heads, to and fro 
be^een the fountain and the Mosque of St. Sophia. 

All around were a number of Turkish coffee-houses, all built of wood, 
with balco.niea, almost like the Swiss houses in appearance, but more 
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gandj and lets solid: before each there stretched a little plantation of 
trees; and all these plantations were occupied by smoking and coffee- 
drinking Turks, who quite lit up the gardens and the ironts of the 
houses with their bright-coloured caftans: some of them wore turbans, 
others fes caps. < Between the fountain and the great gate leading intr 
the forecourt of the Serail, two long scaffolds had been erected of boards 
placed on tubs and tables. The second of these was Higher than the 
first, and on the lower one veiled Turkish women of the lowest class 
were reclining. Old Turks, Persians, and a few Frankish strangers, 
whose unveiled women were objects of universal attention, held their 
station on the upper platform. Jfow appeared several regiments of 
Turkish soldiers, all dressed in European fashion, in tight trousers and 
close jackets, white cross-belts across their chests, and red fez caps on 
their heads. The guards made a very good appearance in their new 
uniforms, with tight stock and collars; and, os I was told, they wore 
gloves to-day for the first time. Some of the otlier regiments seemed 
in most lamentable plight; not only were the men of all possible com¬ 
plexions, white, brown, and coal-black soldiers all mingled together, but 
some of them w'cro lame, and others had club feet. Their European 
uniforms were too tight for them, consequently the majority had ripped 
up the seam of the sleeves at tlie elbow, and ntany bad cut their trousers 
at the knee, that they might ^move their legs with greater freedom; con¬ 
sequently naked elbows were seen protruding all along the line, and 
during iKe march many a red, brown, or black knee protruded from the 
blue trouser. Especially remarkable was one regiment, which I might 
almost call the “ barefoot warriors,” for some of them had only one boot 
and one shoe, while others sbufHed along with bare feet thrust into 
slippers of different colours. Amid a din of military music, they all 
marched into the courtyard of the Bcrail, and, after defiling Imfore the 
Sultan, came back and drew up in lino along both sides of the way: 
Ethio{)iane and Bulgarians stood side by Side, and the Bedouin became 
the neighbour of the shepherd’s son from the Balkan. 

At ten o’clock the procession was to begin; but it was nearly twelve 
before the Sultan thought fit to leave the Serail. The sun shone 
warm ns in summer; cup after cup of coffee was quaffed, and once or 
twice the lower platform gave way, and all the Turkish women tumbled 
down in a heap. It was a long time to wait. Until within a few years, 
it was the custom to bring out to this spot the heads of those who had 
been decapitated* in the courtyard of the Serail, and to throw them to 
the dogs; but everything looked peaceable enough now. Young Turks 
who could speak a little Frepch or Italian began a conversation with ns 
and with other IVanHs, find showed 'the greatest willingness to explain 
to us whatever they thought might excite our interest. Below us, in 
front of the walls ot the Serail, lay spread the Sea of Marmora, enlivened 
with many a sail, and glittering in the sunshine; and high up, in the 
background, the snowfscovered mountain-peaks of Asia glowed in the 
clear blue-green sky^. 1 had never before seen this grassy glimmer.in 
the air. A young Turk,, who told me he had been bnm on the banka 
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of the Eupbratei, assured me that yonder the sky sometimes showed 
rather green than bine. 

But now a cannon-shot resounded from the garden of the Serail: the 
procession was storting. First came a mounted military baud,—even 
tbe drummer and the man who played the cymbals were on horsebat^k: 
the latter musician let the reins uang loose on the horse’s neck, while he 
clashed the bnflsen plates in the sunlight. lil ow came the Hultaii’s guards, 
as soldierly a body of men as you would see in any Christian kingdom; 
then a number of splendid horses were led along, without riders, but all 
decked in goz^eous trappings, red, blue, aud green, and all powdered 
with jewels. The horses danced along on their strong slender legs, 
tossing their heads aud shaking their manes, while their red nostrils 
quivered like the leaf of the mimosa, and more than instinct i|pemed to 
flash from their bright eyes. Now came a mounted troop of young 
ofBcers, all clad in the European costume, but wearing the fez cap*; they 
were followed by civil and military ofhcials, all clad in the same way; 
and now the Grand Vizier of the empire appeared, an old man, with a 
long beard of snowy whiteness. Bands of music had been posted at 
different points, and relieved each other at intervals. In general, pieces 
1’rora Bossini’s “William Tell” were played, but suddenly they were 
broken offT, and the strains of the young Multan’s favourite inarcli were 
heard. This march had been composed J^y the brother of l)onizc‘iU, 
who has been appointed band-master here. Now came the Sultan, pre¬ 
ceded by B troop of Arabian hor8(»8 still more gorgeously caparisoned 
tiian those who had gone before. Babies and emeralds formed rosettes 
Ihr the horses’ ears; the morocco leather bridles were covered with 
precious stones, and saddles and saddle-cloths were wrought with {learls 
aud jewels. 

It seemed as though we were looking on the work of a i^irit of 
Aladdin’s lamp. Surrounded by a number of young men on lw)t, all 
displaying a feminine Oriental beauty, as if a number of Turkish women 
bad ventured abroad without their veils, came riding on his splendid 
Arab horse the young “ nineteen-yeor-old ” Sultan Abdul Medjid. He 
wore a green coat buttoned across the chest, and wore no ornament, 
except one great jewel with which the bird of Paradise feather was 
fastened in his red fez cap. He looked veiy pale and thin, had melan¬ 
choly features, and fixed bis dark eyes firmly on the spectators, especially 
on the Franks. We took off* our Ws and bowed; the soldiers shouted 
out, “ Long live the Emperor! ” but he made not a gqstuiefia acknow¬ 
ledgment of 'our salutes. • . 

“ Why does he not notice our salutes ? ’* I inquired of a young Turk 
at my side. “ He must have seen that we*took oQ* our hats.” 

“ He looked at you,*’ replied the Turk; “he looked at you very closely.” 

With this we had to be content, for it was consiilered as good as the 
best acknowledgment. 1 told the Turk that all Frankish princes 
acknowledged the salutes of their subjects wil^ uncovered beads, a 
statement which seemed quite incredible to him. 

Pachas and other grand^ of tbe empire now came by; then Frankish 
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officers in tbe Turkish employ; and then a number of eervanis, male 
and female Turks, dosed the proGessiou. Such a crowd, such a pushing 
to and fro! Hdf-naked street boys with dingy turbans, old beggar 
women with ragged veils, but with coloured trousers and morocco 
slippers, pushed noisily through the throng. 

Allah akbar!^* ** God is great!” they shouted, when the soldiers 
tried to drive them back with the butt>ends of their muskets. The 
whole street was like a mauy^coloured stream of fez caps, turbans, and 
veils, and on both sides, like reeds along the river’s banks, rose the 
glittering bayonets. Wlienevc’r parties of Franks wished to pass through 
the ranks of the military, Turkish officers came forward and made room 
for them with the greatest politeness, pushing aside their fellow-country¬ 
men, who contented themselves w'ith gazing upon tbe favoured Franks, 
and shouting once more, “ Allah akbar 1 '* 


DAYS m THE MEDITEpRANEAN. 

\ 

Peacefully the wide sea hiy spread abroad. JJfo movement could bo 
felt on board our ship. AV o could go to and fro as wo pleased, as il’ on 
diy land; only when we looked at the wake in the water could we see 
that the ship was making way, as it glided farther and farther from the 
yellow shores of Malta. 

We had seven young Spanish monks on board; they could speak a 
little Italian, and were all of them missionaries bounil for India. Thu 
youngest of them was very handsome, with a pale melancholy face, 
lie told mo that his parents were still alive, but that siuee his sixteenth 
year he had not seen his mother, who was very dear to him. “ And now 
1 shall not see her till we meet in heaven I ” he sighed. He left Europe 
with a bleeding heart; hut he saw that he must go, for it was his duty, 
—he stodd enrolled in Ood’s service. Like his brethren, he belonged 
to the order founded by St. Theresa. 

To most of those on hoard I was the traveller who had journeyed 
farthest, for I came from the North. 

From Benmark! ” cried our Romish clergyman, who was going to 
Jerusalem." “ Denmark I Then you are an American ? *’ 

I explained to him that Denmark was &r distant from America, but 
he show his head incredulously. 

We had a Papal envoy on boora, bound for the Lebanon. He was 
the only Italian who knew anything about Denmark. He knew a 
Danish Princess whd resided in Rome, and had been at her aoireet; he 
knew that there was a man living named Thorwaldsen, and that there 
had been one of the mme of Tycho Brahe. 1 have made the observa¬ 
tion that Tyebo is the man of our country who is best known in foreign 
parts. Tycho ik the moat celebrated Dane, and we drove bim away! 
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Denmark ia great as a mother, bat ahe has often been a bod mother to 
the best of her children. 

In the middle of the day we coold still see Malta; but of Sicily we 
could only discern the snow-clad summit of Etna, but that glittered 
dear and large, like a pyramid of white sun-illumined marble. There 
was not the slightest stir in the sea, we seemed to be gliding through 
the air.« Aii»euormouB dolphin, larger than a horse, tumbled two or 
three times beside the ship; the sun shone on his wet smooth back. 
Melodies from Auber's “ White Lady ” sounded up to us from the piano 
in the cabin; and the merry sailor boys sang as they climbed the rigging, 
“ Quel pledeir itre maielot.^* 



The boatswain's pipe sounded, and the crew were put through their 
exercise. Then came the welcome sound that •summoned to dinner. 
As we sat drinking our codee, the sun sank down, red and large; the 
sea shone like fire. ' 

And now the sun hod set, and the stars gleamed forih in such * 
rolendour as I can never express in words. What a blase of light! 
Venus shone like the moon herself: her rays threw a lung strip of light 
on the Bur&ce of the water, which heaved gently, as if the sea were 
breathing. liow on the horizon, over the African coast; stood.a star 
that sbone like fire: under this star the Bedouiif rode on his swift 
horse, under this star the caravans moved through the klowmg sand.^ 
It must be pleasant to ait in such a night beneath the African tent. 
The star seemed to send flames through the1)lood. 1 sat by the ship’s 
maigin at^d looked out over the watery expan^ Phosphoric flashes 
darted through the sea: it semned as if men were walking about witfl 
torches at the bottom of the sea, and os if these were suddenly blasmg 
1 ^. They gleamed and disappeared as though these flames were w 
V^juble hreaw of the sea. 
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Already at nine o'clock I waa in my berth, and went to sleep at once, 
while the ship steered busily on through the sea. When 1 came upon 
deck ucxt* morning early, they were cleaning it; all hands were buediy 
in motion, and soon the boards gleamed so clean end bright, it was a 
pleasure to see them. On the forecastle, where the anchors and ropes 
uy, the siulors were having their grand wash. The orthodox method of 
washing trousers seemed to be to lay those garments fla^ on the deck, 
pour sea-water oyer them, and then sweep them over and over with a 
worn broom, among whose bristles some pieces of soap had been inserted. 

Two sharp ship-boys, small, but nimble os squirrels, and full of mis¬ 
chief, were killing chickens, and before every execution they held a 
humorous speech to the fowl that was to bo the victim, always ending 
with the word “ v&ihi! ” as the knife poased over the victim's neck. 

We not’ced a sligh tnioveraent in the sea. but as tite sun mounted 
higher it became perfectly still, ns it had been the whole day before. 
No river passage can be conqiared to this for stillness: here and there 
in the far distance, dark blue patches ou the sunlit expanse of the sea 
indicated that there a breath of wind was rippling the even surfaec. 
Malta was no longer to be seen; but Blount Etna stood clear and plain 
on tbo horizon. To the north-east wo descried the white sails of a ship, 
and this was the first vessel wo had seen since we left Malta. 

On the fore-decl^ the sailors were at breakfast. Each one received a 
ration of wine, onions, and baread: all of them were very merry, and 
they had among them one who was their jester, and another who served 
as his butt. 

A Persian, in a green turban and a white shawl caftan, sat solitary, 
toying with his earrings or with his sword. No one spoke to him, and 
' ho spoke to no one; but a smile played around bis lips, as if pleasant 
' thoughts were passing through his soul; or was ho thinking of the 
return home, and of all he should have to tell of his joumeyings over 
land and sea P As 1 passed him, he suddenly seized me by the arm, 
KQd spoke a few w'ords in Persian which I could not understand; but 
bo laughed and nodded, and pointed to one side of the deck. Uo 
rewarded rao for my greeting oy calling mv attention to an inddent 
which occurred ou our passage. A little bird had alighted in the 
riggiug, utterly exhausted, and now sank down to the deck. A number 
of spectators gathered around it, and 1 felt quite angry with the Homan 
clergyman, when ho proposed that it should bo roasted immediately, 
for no doubt it would tMte deliciously. But I cried, “ Our little wingra 
voya^'r shall not be eaten." 

^ One of the lieutenants took it under his protection, placed it on si 
sail that ■'had been stretched put as an awning over the after-deck, and 
provided it with a plate of bread-crumbs and water; so the bird was 
our guest for tbo wtiole of the dfty, and for that night too; it was riot 
rill the morrow that hb took his departure, when be fiew away, twitter¬ 
ing, os if to thank us for the hospitality he bad experienced at our 
hands. o 

This wax a great event for us all; but soon we were £un to aeek 
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occupation or amiuienient. One went to a piano, another opened a 
book, some played cards, others vndked to and fro The 

Bedouin aat uj>on the coal-sacks, silent aa a spirit, his eyes flashing out 
of his brown face, his sinewy brown lera protruding from his white 
buruouse. * The Persian continued to play with his sword, to handle 
his pistols, or to turn the silver rings hi his ears. The captain was 
copyingn picthre from my album—a peasant, a reminiscence of Christian, 
in my tale of “ Only a Fiddler.” Tne sketch now adorns the captain’s 
cabin, so that the fiddler travels every year between MarstMlles and 
Constantinople on the proud ship ** Leonidas.” 1 employed myself in 
giving one of the ship’s officers a lesson in German. He translated 
Schiller’s “ Partition of the Earth.” 

The time passed away charmingly, and merriment and good humour 
reigned at our dinner-table. Thu sunset was. exquisitely lowly. The 
stars glittered down on us in fUIl brightness. The motion of the vessel 
was quite in)j>erccptible; only on looking up at the stars through the 
rigging it seemed as if the sky were turning slowly around the motionless 
ship. 

We could still discern Etna, looming like a white pyramid, in the 
north-west; but all around nothing was to bo seen but the endlcHS 
expanse of ocean. Towards noon, however, I disarmed a white spot in 
the north-east. It could not be a shin, for it extended too far; but 
very po.ssibly it might be .a cloud. I thought it w^as the Greek coast, 
and questioned the.<.‘aplain; but he shook his head, and said we shotild 
not behold the Grecian coast till the next day, though he confessed land 
was to be sought for in the direction where 1 fancied 1 had seen it. 
Neither he nor any of the passengers could make anything out. 

When, after dinner, shortly before sunset, I once more sought the 
point I had seen, it loomed as visible as Etna itself. No, it could not 
ne a cloud, far it bad not altered its shape, and stood in the same place 
it had occupied three hours ago. 

The captain took Lis best telescope, and presently shouted, “ Land!” 
It was really the Greek coast, a mountain summit of Navarino, gleam¬ 
ing, suow-efad, in the pure air. 80 I had been the first to ^iscem the 
Grecian laud. . * 

** I have never heartl,” said the captain, ** that any one could, with the 
naked eytf, from the Mediterranean, at one and the same time discern 
Etna and the Greek coast. That’s quite remarkable! ” 

When I talked about this afterwards, in Athen.s, a learned man said 
that he had lately read an account of such a thing fh a book, but that 
the Critics had doubted if it could occur. But it is a fact, da 1 can vooch^ 
from personal observation. It is the snow on Etna and the snbw on the 
Greek mountains that render it possible, irl thb clear sunshine, to be*^ 
bold at once the Eastern and the Western land. ^ 

Greece I So now I beheld before me the great native land of inteUe^ 
Breath yonder mountains lay stretched the beauteous valleys of Arcadia. 

A thousand thoughts, each differing from thelx^t, flew like a flight of 
WBodeiing birds to the glistening mountain. But the sun sank down, 
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and the thoughts rose from recollections of the mth, and soared up¬ 
ward towards the beauty of hearen. 

Next morning I was up before the sun; it was the 20th of March. 
Blood-red as 1 had never yet seen it, and wonderfully oval in form, rose 
the beauteous orb, and the day streamed out over the calm se/i; and be¬ 
fore us, on the right, lay clear and distinct, but far, very far off, the coast 
of the Morea. It was the old Lacedojiuon upon which ye gazed. A 
steep pretfipice rose perpendicularly from the ocean, and in the interior 
of the country towered jdeturesque snow-clad hills. How my heart 
leimt up at sight of them ! 

I can tM'o the shining air and the gleaming strand; and yonder strip 
of rocky coast is Greece! 


TIIK GRAVEYAIID AT SCUTARI. 

The Turlffl consider themselves strangers in Europe; consequently 
they wish to rest in their native land, which is Asia. Thus in Asia, by 
Scutari, is the great graveyard of Constantinople. Where one corpse 
has Ik'ou buried, the Turks never deposit another, for the grave is the dead 
roan’s home, which must be held sacred; and thus ihcir churchyards grow 
very rayualy, and that at Scutari extends fjr miles. Tor every uew-bom 
child a plantain, for every deceased person a cypress is placed here; 
therefore the graveyard at Bcutori is an extensive Ibrmjt, intersected by 
footpaths and roails. Here are the richest monuments and the greatest 
variety in memorials of the dead. In the midst of the large flat stone 
which covers most of the graves, a hole has been dug, in which the rain¬ 
water may collect. The vagrant, masterless dogs quench their thirst here; 
and when the Turk sees this, be considers it a sign that the soul of the 
departed is tiappy in JMahomet’s Paradise. 

Bide by side, like swathes of corn upon a mown field, lie beneath the 
‘ cypresses grave-stones of the d<^d, with a turban or a fez cap sculp¬ 
tured on each. It is easy to see where the dervish or the Turk of the 
old orthodox faith lies buried, and where oVie of the new half-European 
race has been carried to his rest. On the stone is inscribed, in letters 
of gold, the ^me and rank of the deceased; a sensible epitaph sp^^s 
of the shortness of life, or exhorts the living to pray for the dead. 
, Where the women rest the spot is marked only by a sculptured lotus 
flower: vRi word tells of thei^ for even in death the woman, here is 
veiled, and tho stranger knows her not. 

Ko fence girds rouhyi this forest of the dead men's graves; lonely and 
tolitary is it here under tho dark cypresses. The broad high road pasaet 
among the overturned atones; the Arab drives his camels past the ^ves, 
and the tinkle of their koHs is the only sound that brei^ the stiUnesa 
of the great solitude. 
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Silent RB the dead beneath the cjrpreMi shade lies the Sea of Marmora 
before us, and shows us its beauteous-tinted islands: the laript of them 
all yonder i^pears like a littlo Paradise, with its wild rocks,, vineyards, 
woods of cypresses, pines, and plane trees. Whst a beautiful sight seen 
from the garden of the dead! This beauteous spot was the [liace of 
banishment of fallen emperors, princes, and princesses of the Bysan- 
t:no cippires in convents upon these islands they liad to sigh in the garb 
of poor monks and nuns. It is better here, among the dead, where the 
perishable slumbers in dreamless peace, and the immortal rises to God! 

What silence among these ^ves under the cypresses! We will 
wander forth hither on a moonlight night. What oark trees! Kight 
broods over the graves; what a gleaming sky!—from that sky life streams 
Ibrth! 

Over the uneven road a white axid a red point are moving like glowing 
roses: they are only two paper lanterns; an old Turk holds them m his 
hands as be rides through the garden of the dead, lie docs not think 
of the dead; no, the living are iu bis thoughts,—the pretty merry women 
in his pleasant home, where he will soon stretch his limbs upon the soft 
cushions of the divan, eating tbo;Dt7a«, and smoking his pii>ti, while the 
youngest of his wives sits oy him, and the others pertorin a Chineso 
shadow comedy before him—a merry comedy, such as the Turks love in 
liieir houses, with a A’araj^, or Harlequin, and a Hadji Aitrai, or Pan¬ 
taloon. Under the dark cypresses, among the graves, the old man is 
thinking of life, and life with him means enjoyment. 

Again all is silence. And now footsteps are’heard; no lantern gleams 
this time, no horse trots by, but a youth, fiery and strong, handsome as 
tiie young iMhraael on his marriage day, coincs yonder. He comes full of 
thoughts of life: ho is ready to build him a nest in every house, in over^ 
tree; the picture of glowing life, he wanders among the graves. And 
the thoughts that are passing through his soul proclaim him a Turk. 

Silent it is in the gardmi of the dead—silent in the hut by the Sm of 
Marmora. 


THE BOSPHORUS. 

' Ths Bcnphonis is a river, transparent as the sea, a river of salt water 
that unites two seas; a river between two quarters of the globe, along 
whose banks every spot is picturesque, every point of bisfbriesl interest. 
Here the East is joined to Europe, and fancies itself the rqler of the 
Utter. 1 know no place where strength^d mildness meet so'completelf' 
as here. l%e shores of the Rhine, in the full* beauty of autumn, have 
not the colours which glow on the Bosphorus coast. The Rhine would 
seem narrow compared with the bed of this grlss-green river; and yet 
I was reminded of the Rhine and also of the shores of the Malar Xiake 
between Btockhplm and Upsall, when the warn sunshine glittered ammig 
tiie green fir trees and the trembling branches of the asn. 
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The mirror of waters is not so broad anywhere as to prevent tbf: 
traveller frpm seeing distinctly the objects on either bank. In seven 
windings the stream rolls on, between the Sea of blarmora and the 
Bl^k Sea, and throughout nearly its whole len^h the European bank 
looks like a single town, a single street, behind which the mountains 
rise, if not majestically, at least high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains—and on their sides there is verdure like that oh a ^rden, a 
true botanical garden. Here are birch trees, like in Sweden and Nonvay; 
groups of beeches that remind one of Denmark, pines, plane trees, and 
chestnuts such as we find in Italy, and cypresses, large and majestic, as 
only the graveyard at Scutari and Pern can show'; and amid the rich 
green rises the palm tree with its broad leafy crown, like a memorial 
pillar, to remind us in what part of the wrorld we are. 

The whob coast appears, as 1 have Said, like a town, and yet is not a 
towm. Here streets and gardens alternate with each other, with grave¬ 
yards and vineyards. At one point stands a mosque, with its white 
shining minarets, at another a palace, such as we may imagine an 
Eastern palace to be, and farther on, little wooden houses painted red, 
and seeming to have been transplanted from the pine forests of JS^orway. 

Turning his eyes to the Asiatic shore, the traveller finds everything 
just as rich, as varied; only he has not this mass of buildings which 
makes the European side look like one continued town; here the plains 
are greater, the mountains higher and more thickly wooded. 

The fifth of May, the d^ of Napoleon’s death, 1 was destined to 
spend upon the Black 8ea. There ore for us holidays of the mind besides 
those which the calendar indicates as {Sundays and Feasts. Our own 
life, and the events in history, point out to us certain days of which 
the calendar says nothing. Often, in thinking of the mighty events 
that once hap]ioned on such a day, I have felt deeply how prosaically it 
had passed for me. 

But in this year one of the famous anniversaries of the present became 
an epoch in my life, when on its morning, at half-past four, 1 sailed out 
of the harbour of Constantinople, through the Bosphorus, and into the 
Black Sea. ‘ 

1 awoke the anchor was being weighed; I dressed hastily, and ran 
on deck. Everything lay shrouded in mist, but only for a moment, for 
tho veil rose with wonderful swiftness to the top of the tower of Pera; 
tliis lay behind us, with Galata and Topschana. The great barrack 
buildings, the mosque in the suburb Funderklu stood boldly forth, 
with the whole Greek fieot, which had lately returned from Egypt. "We 
glided past elo^ to it: Turkish soldiers aud sailors were peering forth 
^111 every port-hole. Each ono of these could in a few minutes have 
told us things truer and idore poetical titan are to be found in the 
celebrated works of Puqjkler-Muskau. But our steamer was gliding on, 
and the mist too was gliding on; now it touched the funnel of our vessel, 
and hov^it rose in wreatlis, to be presently chanced into rain-brin^g 
clouds. There w-as such a- movement and life in ^ sky, one might 
have fancied Darius and his army were passing in shadowy mist over the 
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BospItonuL Life and motion was them also aioujad us, in hundreds of 
boats; those that catne from the ships of war were strong and well 
mann^ but those which came rowing out from the coast were frail 
little barks, in the bottom of which the Turk sat cros8>legs;ed. Hut on 
our vessel^there was silence. Over the deck the Turks had spread some 
coloured carpets: some of the passengers were asleep, wrapjwd in their 
warm furs, ^hers were drinking their olack coffee, or puffing the smoko 
from their long pipes. The mist rose and fell as when the world was 
formed out of chaos. At times the sun burst forth, at others it simmed 
to have lost all its power. The ships lying in the distance looked like 
shadow-pictures, and reminded me of the stoiy of the Death-ship and 
the Flying Dutchman. 

Topschana and Pera seemed to form one continuous town with Con¬ 
stantinople, of which Scutari was the suburb—Scutari with its white 
minaretH, reddish-brown houses, and green gardens, lying in the brightest 
sunshine, which spread over the Asiatic coast. Wo could sec the lovely 
village of Kaudclli, the imperial garden, and the far-spreading palaces 
of the Sultan. Nature appWrs in full splendour of wealth on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. 

How often, when I was a boy, did not my thoughts sail away with 
the ** Thousand and One Nights,'* and I saw wonderful palaces of marble 
with hanging gardens and cool fountains! Hero 1 saw one of these 
palaces in reality; it was the summer palace, built a short time since on 
the European side, and in which Sultan Abdul Modjid established himself 
last year as tlio first occupant. It is built in the Eastern style, on a 
grand scale, with marble pillars and liigh terraces. 

Such a scene is well chosen for the love-dream of a young monarch 
not yet twenty years of age: here, to speak in the style of the Turkish 
poete, spring comes early, and dresses the tulip in its crimson garb, which 
the dew fringes with pearls; and for the young Prince cypresses and 
plane trees lift up their hands in supplication, that they may throw their 
shade over him during a long life. But what is»a lonff life ? A happy 
life. And wrhat is it to be happy P Men's ideas vary on the siihjuct: 
some are for a deathless name, others for the happiness* of aifection. 
Ask the youth. Alas! not every one is an Alexander, who eftn win both; ‘ 
and doubly win them, and die in the midst of victory. 

The palace garden extends downward to the village of Kurutscheme, 
whose peculiar wooden buildings along the water-side attract the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller. The upper storeys project over the lower, sup¬ 
ported by beams driven in a slanting direction into the lower woodTWork, 
80 that the path between the buildings and the water is thus ip a manner 
roofed in by the projecting storeys. Here dwell several of the older 
sultanas, consequently the windows are veiled by close wooden shutters, 
which are, how'cver, not unprovided with peop-nolos, through which the 
onee beautiful and powerful occupants look out Spon the water and npbn 
the foreign ships. 

The beauteous Valley of Bebefa, with its pleasure palace, now opened 
out before us. It is bounded by the dark cypresses of a churchyard: 
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But a few words can ^ve no picture of it,’~-tlie eye must behold this 
valley, which, like a park, shows in l^e bright moonlight a variety of 
green, such' as no palette can reproduce; these willows roust be seen, 
whose trembling boughs cast a shadow that seems to play upon the 
earth; these groups of forest trees, under whose leafy covert the turtle¬ 
dove builds her nest; these fat green meadows, where the shining white 
ox stands like a picture of the old time, half buried in tb^ long, grass. 
Here wo have life, sunshine, and enjoyment; and close beside extends 
the boundary of all things,—^the dark i^ress grove with its graves, 
offering shade and rest. 

And now we have glided past the churchyard, and rocks rise up in 
picturesque forms; we are at the place where Androcles of tiamos built 
the bridge over the Bosphorus—^tno bridge over which Darius led the 
Persians against the Scythians. One of the rocks was at that time hewn 
obt into a throne for Darius, from whence he could behold all the countiy 
round; but of this no trace remains. Osmanli saints rest at the foot 
of the rock: the soil is sacred now that the wild hordes once trod, and 
tall dark cypresses seem to keep watch over the graves. 

The wandering birds of the Bosphorus,—^banished souls, the sailors 
call them,—soared towards us here, anon wheeling round and sailing 
slowly away. Hero are built, one on the Asiatic, the other on the 
European side, the strong castles Anatoli Hissari and Bumili Hissari, 
-wliich were to command the passage; but ibe embrasures are bricked 
up; the buildings bave long been turned into prisons, and the name of 
the Black Towers is given to these castles, in which thousands of 
Christians have languished. The castle on the European side has been 
strangely built. The Sultan Mahmoud desired that its outline should 
indicate his name as the word is written in the Arabic character: a 
hundred Christian churches were plundered for the materials of which 
these inhabited characters were buut; but no joy has dwelt in the castle; 
sighs and groans have quivered through Mahmoud’s haughty pile. Stone 
was firmly fixed upon stone, but the strong finger of Tiine'will wipeout 
the inscription, and the earth will spread the poetry of spring on the 
black rock whereon it was written—^the poetry that da'ells in the fragrant 
‘foms, grassed, and flow^ers. , 

The Asiatic side is the most beautiful. Behind the gloomy fortress 
the Valley of the Heavenly Waters stretches into the land, the valley 
famed as the most ebarmiug of all the dales of the Bosphorus, whose 
fragrant loveliness has given rise to its name; but we glided by all too 
swiftly, and could only see as much of its beauty as we can see of the 
s^ul within, when for a moment we glance at a pair of lovely eyes. 

Kandiliche’s great mosque nofr rose before us, looking^as if Ahmed’s, 
church had been borne hither by angels, that we might once more rejoice 
our hearts with its view'. A little village lay almost hidden ammig 
gigantic fig trees, from h-hich it has received its name, the Fig Town. 

Aihid plane tiees, lindens, and sycamores, rose, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, Sultanje, ita reversed outline mirrored in the clear water 
of the coast. The slmider white minaret, pomting upwards toward# 
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heamoi, while its mirrored refleotiimi pointed downwards to the depths^ 
seemed to say, Look not only on life as it appears in the sunshine 
around you, look upon it also as it is shown in the driving clouds and the 
soaring birds; look at it as it appears in the teeming waters between the 
two continents! ’* And, in trnw, here was enough of life and motion! 
Large boat|, Ihiighted with Turkish women, wrapped in light airy veils, 
were passing to and fro between the opposite shores, Just by our steamer, 
one of the youngest women rose up in one of these boats. She glaneed 
upwards at us, and the Persian song that tells of the growth of the 
cedar, and of the colours of the tulip, struck upon my ear. Who does 
not remember ineeiug, on a dark night, the whole country lit up by a 
single dash of lightning, after which all is shrouded in darkness once 
inore ? But one never forgets tho picture revealed by that flash ; and 
here we had two lightnings, a flash from each of her e^s, and then 
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night sank down upon her again. We saw no mbre the daughter of the 
Bast, of whom, centuries ago, the poet has sung: ** When she dries her 
locks with a handkerchief, it is fragrant with perfume; when she wipes 
the tear from her eye, a pearl falls from it; if she touches her cheek, 
the handkerchief is filled with fragrant roses; and if it passes by her 
lips, a fruit of Paradise is found within it.” I looked after the boat, 
we were already far from it: tho women in the white veils looked like 
f^nrits in Charon’s boat; and there was truth in the (bought, for that 
whieb we shall never behold again is^iuiybepd among the dead for us. 
She had flung an orange into the water, and it floated to and fro, a 
memento of the encounter. Slender fishing-boats shot by the gj^at 
abi^s that came from the Blade Sea; the double eagle of Bussia gapped 
his wings on the proud flag. Booking slowly to and fro on the water 
in flmnt of a fl!<hing village—I think its naiie was Baikos-**wev0 boat* 
huts, from wbi^ ^eu&d long nets, wherein sword-fish were to be 
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ctmght. 1 called them huts, but thej might be cidled baskets. In each 
of them sat a half-naked fisherman, toiling at his trade. 

On the European side we passed close by Therapia, in whose deep 
gulf great ships lay anchored. A little boat met us here; an old 
negro was rowing it. He wore a woollen coat, like the Oreeks, and 
great silver rings in his ears; on his head he had no other covering than 
his own frizzled locks. The boat was literally filled with rOses; a little 
Gresek girl, with black hair braided around her scarlet fez cap, and 
ornamented with a single large coin, stood leaning against a great basket 
filled with roses; in her hand she held a little Bulgarian drum. The 
boat rocked up and down in the increased swell caused by the swift 
passage of our steamer through the water; the little maiden clung for 
support to the rose-basket, hut it turned over with her, and poured its 
liood of hlosjsoms over her face and form. She jumped up again, and 
when she saw that we were watching her, she laughingly beat the little 
drum once or twice, then threw it into the basket, and hold np a haud- 
full of roses before her face. It was a picture worth painting,—the 
boat, the old negro, and the little Greet maiden, with Therapia, its 
gardens and ships, for a background. 

But when a man wanders, for the first time, through a great rich 
gallery with thousands of paintings, one picture obliterates another 
from lu’s mind; and the Bosphorus presents a series of pictures such as 
only the greatest inaaler could jflourtray. I, who tell these things, have 
only once in my life beheld the gallery, in a rapid passage in a steamer 
among its inexhaustible treasures. 

A larger, wider bay than any we had yet seen, formed the foreground 
tp the next picture. Bujukdere, the summer residence of the ambas¬ 
sadors, lay before us. I looked among the flags of many nations flutter¬ 
ing there for the ensign of my native land; and, behold, there it was! 

I beheld the white cross in the red ground. Denmark had set up its 
wrhite Christian cross in the land of the Turks. The flag fluttered in 
the breeze; it seemed to bring mo a greeting from my home. My 
neighbour on board the atcamer pointed out to me the great aqueduct 
with its double row of-arches, which rose in the midst of the verdure of 
’tlie green valley. Another began talking of Medea, who had wandered 
here, where now the seamen drew up their boats under the shadows of 
the peat plane trees; but my eyes and my thoughts were all for the 
Danish flag, which 1 had not seen until now during my entire journey; 
and remembrapci's which make the heart soft and tender arose within 
me. '* 

,.\Vhat new sight of gentle beauty would the shores of the Bosphorus 
unfold to uknow ? As though it chad nothing more of this kind to offer, 
the as||>ect of nature suddeuty changed to a stem and wild character. 

yellow rocks rosq out of the water, and batteries that had been 
raised to defend the Bosphorus from the raids of plundering Cossacks 
were in keeping with the sterner features of this new view. The tower 
higher up the stream is called the Ovid’s Tower, because it is asserted, 
though falsely, that the poet was once a prisoner here on the shores of 
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the Biach Sea. The tower is now in ruins, and it used after sunset as 
a lighthouse; great torches are kindled, whose red ilanieq burn as a 
guiding beacon to the ships in the Black Sea. 

On the Asiatic side tixe appearance of bright verdure continues for a 
little space; but, soon, when the banks approach nearer to each other, 
the same st^n rocky character steps forth on both sides. No road now 
winds*along by tbe water’s edge; but goats are seen climbing on the 
strangely cut face of the rocks. In Asia the Bithynian range of moun¬ 
tains terminates here, in Europe the Thracian. Tiie Black Sea lies 
before us, and at the extremities of the two coasts stand lighthouses, 
with flames of w^elcome for the ships that arrive, with farewell stars fur 
those that depart. 
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Near the shore rise marvellous rocky islands, which seem lo havb 
been flung upon each other, each block of stone seeming rivi^tcd to the 
rest. 1^0 legend tells that these rocks once swam to and fro, but 
beeame fixed after the Argonauts had achieved the passago between 
them. • 

The sun shone on the naked stones, the sea lay spread in all its 
grandeur before us, and we sailed forth upon its bosom. •The mista 
that had been rising and fklling altematel;^^, the whole time of our 
passage through the Eoephorus, without ever entirely veiling its shores, 
now fell like a curtain, that is, rolled dowm over a glorious scene; 
another moment, and the shores of Europe and Asia were alike hidden 
from our gaae; the sea-hirds were fluttering round tlie funnel of our 
bark, and then hastening away from ua, leaving us alone amid the mist 
in the great sea! 
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ATHENS. 

It was on the third morning after our arriTal at the PirsDus that tho 
hour of our deliverance from quarantine sounded. A dozen Greek boats 
lay waiting around our ship. 1 sprang into the first that oficred, and 
was bom© with rapid strokes to the shore, where a number of vehicles 
for hire, old coaches and open chaises, stood drawn up: they seemed to 
have done good service, perhaps in Italy, and to have emigrated in the 
evening of life, to begin a new career of work in Greece. Only a few 
years ago, a marsh extended between the Piraeus and Athens—a marsh 
round wliich the teams of camels laden with merchandise had to make a 
long circuit; but now a capital road bos been built, and a hhan also, 
whore refreshments con be had. For a trifle the traveller is conveyed 
along tliis road, a distance of about five English miles. Our baggage 
was packed in an old coach, which was completely filled; boxes and 
carpet bags peering out through the windows on both sides. The 
company came in three great carriages; at the bach of the one in which 
I rode, clung a Greek, gorgeously attired, a servant of the Hotel do 
' Munich, in Athens; be was dressed so well and so richly, that he might 
have passed very well for a Hellenic prince in a Northern masquerade. 

So we rolled away, rejoicing, from me Pincus. Sailors in glazed hat.^ 
were sitting'in front of tho cofibe-houses, which looked like booths of 
boards, and they gave us a cheer as they emptied their wine-glasses. 
Our way led past ibe ruins of ancient walls, built of a kind of yellow 
stone which still forms the material of the walls in these parts. So wc 
went galloping on, amid clouds of dust; but it was classic dust. 

Soon we reached the olive grove—^the classic grove of MinerVa. A 
wooden booth had been erected on each side of the road: lemons and 
oranges we:^* here di^layed, supported by a row of bottles containing 
wines and liqueurs. 'While our horses were being watered, there came a 
number of beggars holding out tin dishes; we all gave them something, 
for were they not Greeks r 

Just as in the best days of Athens, we still drive into the city through * 
the forest of olives. Beibre us lay the Acropolis, as I had often seen it 
on piefurea, now 1 raw it in reality. The steep Sykabetto 9 , with its 
gleaming white*hermitage, stood prominently forth; and now I behqid 
Athens. A'few steps from the teftra, close by the right side of the way, 
stands the temple of THeseus, with its noble marble pillars, tint^ 
brownish-yellow by Time. 

t , could hardly realize the idea that I was really in Greece—^that I 
was rolling into the city of Minerva* The Hermes Street, the largest 
in Athene, is the first tr^msed by the traveller who comes from the 
^Pirwos; but the street commences with a row of houses, which have a 




everj one of our party. 1 afterwards learned that when the street was 
first planned, the noble tree was to have been hewn down, because it stood 
in the way of carriages; but Professor Koss, a llolsteiner by birth, peti¬ 
tioned for its life, and accordingly it was spared. Accordingly, 1 here¬ 
with solemnly name it " Boss’s Palm,” and all the compilers of guide 
books are requested to make a. note of this. The Greeks should re¬ 
member that their country forms a bridge between Europe and the East; 
therefore they must hold in honour the Oriental decorations which in¬ 
dicate this, among which the palm tree is chief. Most of the others in 
Athens have been destr<^ed, only two or three survive. * • 

We stopped in front of the Hdtel de Munich. The landlord is a Greek, 
his wife a German; she is called the “ fair Vienne^.” They gave mo 
the best room, vrhioh was about as good as that in a German um of the 
third class ; so now I had a domieik in Athens. 

I will noi^ endeavour to pourtray the impression produced by the 
cif^ and to tell bow 1 spent my first di^ in Athens. * . ^ 

The terrible accounts 1 had receiv^ in Naples concerning Greece, 
and especially Athena, proved to be ridicaiously exaggerated 1 dare 
say that a few years ago there was teirible misery Imre; but it must 
be remembered bow much even a single ^ear will do for suck a coontsy 
os Greece, which is going through a penod of more rapid developihent 
than any other European land w experienced 
It is as if the mental progress a child were to be compared with 

Iff 
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tne less apparent progress of a grown up-nerson: sev^ montlis witli the 
former are as much as seven years with the latter. Athens seemed 
about as Urge as a provincial town of middling size, and looked as if it 
had been hastily erected for a fair. What they call “ bazaars ’* here are 
really angular streets of wooden booths, such as one sees erected at a 
fair. They are decorated with scarves, coloured stockings, ready-made 
clothes, and morocco slippers, ail somewhat clumsy, but very gay in 
appearance. Hero are butchers’ booths, yonder fruit-shops ;*here fez caps 
are displayed; yonder they sell books, new and old; even our driver 
bought one for himself, and what was it P Nothing less than Homer’s 
llUd. printed in Athens in 1839. 1 read the title myself. 

Athens has a few Greek or rather Turkish cofiee-housos, and also a 
new Italian one, so large and elegant, that it would make a good ap¬ 
pearance cyen in Hamburg or Berlin. The much-frequented Calc Greco 
in Boine is quite a hole-aud-corncr place compared with this.. Young 
Greek men appeared here, all in national costume, exceedingly pinched 
in at the waist, and sporting eye-glasses and kid gloves—appeared here 
smoking cigars and playing billiards: there was the true look of the 
lounger upon them all. At every street comer a row of Maltese porters 
are standing in the sun. 

The most populous part of Athens stretches upward towards the 
Acropolis, around whicti ruin buildings are being erected. Athens is 
a town which seems to grow,even in the few days that the strauger 
passes here. The new palace of the king rises between the town and 
Hymettos: it is of marble, every stone having been procured from the 
neighbouring quarries of Pentelicon. In the hall the portraits of the 
Greek heroes (U the revolution have already been put up. The university 
is being built under the direction of Hausen, a Hamsh architect. A 
few churches and private dwellings of merchants and ministers grow up 
out of the earth like mushrooms, hour by hour; and who are the work* 
men ? I was told they were nearly all Greeks—soldiers, peasants, rob¬ 
bers, who have taken up trowel, hammer, and saw; they have watched 
the foreign w'orkmen, and then set up at once for masons, smiths, and 
camenters.. Ti’uly the Greeks are a quick-witted race. 

The first impression made by Atm ns surpassed the anticipations 
awakened in me at Naples.. When 1 mentioned this, Boss told me of 
a Greek, from Chios, tlio island of Homer’s birth, who was now stayii^ 
here. He was a man who from his position and surroundings may be 
considered as well educated; but be had never yet seen a luge town, 
and accordingly was quite astonished at the grandeur and luxury he 
found in the .capital of Greece: every moment he was expressing his 
tiurprise iA something he saw, and when a friend, who met him he 
bad been here a fortnight, sugg|b8ted that now he must know Athens by 
heart, he exclaimed, 

. ** Know it by heart t rthere's no mid to the wonders of a place like this! 
Always sometinng new to hear or to see: how many amimemmita, how 
many conveniences! l|ere are carriages fat driving, here is Tinkudi 
music every day in front of the king’s palace, here are cofiee-hdusea 
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with newspapers, and theatres where people sing and talk! It is a 
wonderful city! ” • 

Thus he was astounded by the modem grandeur and luxury of Athens; 
while X found it simply very croditable in comparison with* what I had 
seen and heard spoken of. Thus it is that we all form our judgments 
according to our experience and our own standard of excellence. 

1 had Ihncied that £ should feel terribly strange and lonely here in 
Gi;pece, so far from my own country; an^ behold, it was here that 1 
experienced the best feeling of home. My feliow-conntryrnen and 
German friends approached me with kindness. On the very day of my 
arrival, I was carried oft to a Danish house, to that of Liitb, a Holsteiner, 

, the Queen's chaplain, who is married to a Danish lady, whose younger 
sister lives with her. Hero I met several Danes, and with them came a 
Hollander, our Consul Travers, who speaks‘Danish very v^ell. My ilrst* 
day was to finish with a visit to the theatre. 
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The theatre of Athens lies a little distance frenn the town. It baa 
four tiers of boxes and is prettily decorated ; but the most interesting 
sight to me was that of the handsomely'dressed spectaters in boxes and 
pit. Here sat many beautiful Greek women, but I woa told they all 
came from the islands, that very few Athenians were hon^fon^e* An 
Italian company was giving operas *het^. . The performance was a 
mixture from various works: we heard the overture to “ Norma " and 
the ** Bronze Horse,** an act from the “ Barber of Seville,** and another 
from the " l^ievish Magpie,** and the whole concluded with a ballet. * 
Am I have said, the theatre lies a short dis^ce outside the city. It 
made a strange impression when, at midnightfafter seeing the " Barber ** 
and the Thievish Magpie,** the spectator suddenly i^tepped forth from 

* in 2 
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the building, and found himself standing under an Oriented sky, all 
aflame with ctars, ao that the whole extent of the plain, with its en¬ 
circling ridge of mountains, could be distinctly seen. The magniflcent 
scenery of nature seemed to laugh to scom the painted canvas imitations; 
and here, in the solitude, a drama was being enacted, which showed how 
small everything within the theatre had been. The contrast from the 
mean theatre to this starlight night displayed the whole classic*^ grandeur 
of dreece. A single marble column stood by our way, among dust and 
weeds; nobody could tell to what temple it had belonged. The people 
declare it to be thopillor to which our Lord was bound when He was 
scourged, and assert that the Turks threw the pillar into the sea, but 
that it w'as brought back miraculously in the night. Now it stood 
solitary by the wayside, pointing in. the starry night towards heaven. 
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THE TOAD. 

The well was deep, and therefore the rope had to be a long one ; it 
jrns lieavy work turning the handle when any one had to raise a bucket- 
full of water over the edge of the well. Though tlio water was clear, 
the sun never looked down for enough into the well to mirror ^tself in 
the waters; but as far as its beams could reach, green things grew forth 
between the stones in the sides of the well. 

Down below dwelt a family of the Toad njce. They had, in fact, 
come head-over-heels down the well, in the person of the old Mother- 
Toad, who was still alive. The green Frogs, who had been established 
there a long time, and swam about in the water, called thcmV^well-guestc.’* 
But the new-comers seemed to have determined to stay where they were, 
for they found it veiy agreeable living “ in a dry pla^,” as they called 
the wet stones. 

The Mother-Frog had once been a traveller. She happened to he in 
the water-bucket when it was drawn up, but the Imht became too strong 
for her, and she got a pain in her eyes. Fortunately scrambled out 
of the bucket; but she fell into the water with a t^ible flop, and had 
to lie sick for three days with pains in her back. She certainly had not 
much to tell of the things up anove; hut she knew this, and all the Frogs 
knew it, that the well was not all the world. vThe Mother-Toad n\ight 
have told this and that, if she had chosen, but she never answered, wjien 
they asked her anything, and' so they left off asking. 

** She thick, and fat, and ugly,” said the^young green Frogs; ** and 
her childien wiU be just as ugly as she is.** 
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** That may be,” retorted the Mother-Toad; " but one of them haa a 
jewel in bis head, or else I have the jewel” 

The young Frogs listened and stared; and as these words did not 
please them, they made grimaces, and dived down under the water. 
But the little Toads kicked up their hind legs from mere pride, for each 
of them thought that he must have the jewel; and then they sat and 
held their heads quite still. But at length they asked what iT was.that 
made them so proud, and what kind of a thing a jewel might be. 

Oh, it is such a splendid and precious thing, that I cannot describe 
it,” said the JMother-Toad. “ It’s soraeihiug which one carries about 
for one’s own pleasure, and that makes other people angry. But don’t 
ask me any questions, for I shan’t answer you.” 

“'Well, / haven’t got the jewel,” said the smallest of the Toads: sho 
- was as ugly .is a toad can be. ” Why should I have such a precious 
thing ? And if it makes others augry, it can’t give me any pleiisure. 
No, 1 only wish I could get to the edge of the well, and look out; it 
must bo beautiful up there.” 

” You’d better stay where you are,” said the old Mother-Toad; “ for 
you kiK)w evorytliing hero, and you can toll what you have. Take care 
of the bucket, for it will crash you to death; and even if you get into 
it safely, yon may fall out; and it ’a not every one who falls so cleverly 
as I did, and gets away with whole eggs and whole bones.” 

“ Quack! ” said the little Toat*!; and that’s just as if one of us wero 
to say, “ Aha! ” 
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She had da immense desire to get to the edge of the well, and to look 
over; she felt such a longing for the green—up there; land the next 
morning, when it chance^ that the backet was heing ^wn up, iBlled 
with water, and stopped for a moment just in front of the stone on whieb 
the Toad sat, the little creature’s heart moved within it, and our Toad 
jumped into the filled bucket—^which presently was drawn to the top,'.^ 
Upd emptied out. 
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" T7gh, jou beast r* said the fam labourer who emptied ihe*buchet, 
wheu he saw the toad. “ You *re the ugliest thing 1 *ve {teeu for one 
while.” And he made a kick with his wwden shoe at the Toad, which 
just escaped being crushed bj managing to scramble into the nettles 
whicli g!^ high by the welTs brink. Here she saw stem by stem, but 
she looked np also: the sun shone through the leaves, which were quite 
transparehi; and she felt as a person would feel who steps suddenly iifto 
a great forest, where the sun looks in between the branches and leaves. 

” It *8 much nicer here than down in the well! 1 should like to stay 
here my whole life long! ” said the little Toad. So she lay there for an 
hour, yes, for two hours. ** 1 wonder what is to bo found up hero ? As 1 
have come so far, I must try to go still farther.” And so sho crawled 
on as fast ns she could crawl, and got out upon the highway, where the 
sun shone upon her, and the dust powdered her all over as«slio marched 
across the way. 

“ I’ve got to a dry place now, and no mistake,” said the Toad. “ It’s 
almost too much of a good thing here; it tickles one so.” 

She camo to the ditch ; and forget-me-nots w'cre growing there, and 
meadow-sweet; and a very little way off w'-as a hedge of whitethorn, and 
elder bushes grew there too, and bindweed with white flowers. Gay 
colours w’ere to be seen here, and a butterfly, too, was flitting by. The 
Toad thought it was a flower which had broken loose that it might look 
about better in the world, which was rpiite a natural thing to do. 

If one could only make such a journey ns that! ” said the Toad. 
“ Croak! how capital that would be.” 

Eight days and eight nights sho stayed by the well, and experienced 
no want of jwovisions. On the ninth day she thought, “Forward! 
onward! ” But wliat could she find more charming and beautiful ? 
Perhaps a little toad or U few green frogs. During the lost night there 
had been a sound borne on the breeze, os if there were cousins in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ It’s a glorious thing to live! glorious to get*out of the well, and to 
lie among the stinging-nettles, and to crawl along the dusty road. But 
onward, onward! that we may find frogs or a little toad. ‘We cau’t do 
without that; nature alone is not enough for one.” And* so sho weift 
forward on her journey. 

She came out into the open field, to a great pond, ronud about which 
grew reeds; and she walked into it. 

“It will be too damp for you here,** said tbe Progs: “but you are 
very welcome! Are you a be or a she ? But it nioesn't matter; you 
are equally welcome.** * . « 

And she was invited to the concert ii^the evening—the family concert*, 
great enthusiasm and thin voices; we knowth^ sort of thing. No refresh¬ 
ments were given, only there was plenty to d^nh, for the whole pond 
was free. * * 

“ Now I shall resume my journey,** said the little Toad; for she alVrays 
felt a kmgixig for something better. • 

She saw tw stars shining, so large and so bright, and she saw the 
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moon gleaming; and then she saw the sun rise, and mount higher and 
higher. 

*' Perhapt, after all, I am still in a well, only in a largw well. I must 
get higher yet; I feel a great restlessneBS and longing.*' And when the 
moon Docame round and full, the poor creature bought, I wonder if 
that is the bucket, which will be let down, and into which 1 must 
step to get higher uj) ? Or is the sun the great bucket ? ' How great 
it is! how bright it is! It can take up all. 1 must look out, that 1 may 
not miss the opportunity. Oh, how it seems to shine in my head! 1 
don’t think the jewel can shine brighter. But 1 haven’t the jewel; not 
that I cry nbbut that—no, I must go higher up, into splendour and joy! 
I feel so (‘oiihdent, and yet I am afraid. It’s a diiFicult ste]) to take, 
and yet it must be taken. Onward, therefore, straight onward! ’* 

She took^ few steps,.such as a crawling animal may take, and soon 
found herself on a road beside which people dwelt: hero ^ere were 
flower gardens as well as kitchen gardens. And she sat down to rest 
by a kitchen garden. 

“ What a number of different creatures there are that I never knew! 
and how beautiful and great the world is! But one must look round in 
it, and not stay in one spot.” And then she hopped into the kitchen 
garden. “ How green it is here! how beautiful it is here!” 

“ I know that,” said the Caterpillar on the leaf; “ my leaf is the 
largest here. It hides half the ivorld from me, but I don’t care for the 
world.” 

“ Cluck ! cluck! ” And some fowls came: they tripped about in the 
cabbage garden. The Fowl who marched at the head of them had a long 
sight, and she spied the Caterpillar on the green leaf, and pecked at it, so 
that the Caterpillar fell on the ground, where it twisted and writhed. 

The Fowl looked at it first with one eye and then with tl|e other, for 
she did not know what the end of this writhing would be. 

“ It doesn’t do that with a good will,” thought the Fowl, and lifted 
up her head to peck at the Caterpillar. 

The Toad w as so horrified at this, that she came crawling straight up 
towards the Fowl. 

. “AhaI it has allies,” quoth the Fow'l. “Just look at the crawling 
thing! ” And then the Fowl turned away. “ I don't care for the little 
green morsel; it would only tickle my throat.” The other fowls took 
the same view of it, and they all turned away together. 

“ I writhed myself free,” said the Caterpillar. “ What a good thing 
it is when one has presence of mind! But the hardest thing remains 
to be done, and that is to get on my leaf again. Wheiie is it r ” 

'And the Utile Toad came up a^d expressed her empathy. She was 
glad that in her ugliness she had frightened the fowls. 

“What do you mean by that P” cried the Caterpillar. “I wriggled 
myself free from the FotPl. Ton are very disapeeable to look at. Can¬ 
not 1 be left in peace on my own property ? Now 1 smell cabbage; now 
1 am near my leaf. Notbi|^ is so b^utxful as property. But 1 must 
go higher up.” 
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** Yes, biglier said the little Toad; higher up! She feels just 
as I do; but she *s not in a good humour to-day. That *8 because of the 
fright. We ail want to go nigber up.’^ And ahe looked up as high as 
ever she could. 

The atqrk eat in his nest on the root of the fiinn-houso. He 
with his be^, and the mother-stork clapped with hers. 

*‘How mgh up they live!” thought the Toad. “If one could only 
get as high as tliat!” 

In the farm-house lived two young students; tho one was a pnot and 
the other a scientific searcher into the secrets of nature. The one sang 
and wrote joyously of everything that God had created, and how it was 
iniiTore,d in his heart. Ho sang it out clearly, sweetly, richly, in well- 
sounding verses; while the other investigated created matter itself, and 
even cut it open whore need was. H 3 looked upon God’s areation ns a 
great sum in arithmetic—subtracted, multiplied, and tried to know it 
within and without, and to talk with understanding concerning it; and 
that was a very sensible thing; and ho spoke ioyously and cleverly of 
it. They were good, joyful men, those two. 

“ There sits a good specimen of a toad,” said tho naturalist. “ I must 
have that fellow in a bottle of spirits.” 

“ You have two of them already,” replied tho poet. “ Let tho thing 
sit there and enjoy its life.” - 

“ But it ’a BO wonderfully ugly,” persfated the first. 

“ Yes; if we could find tho jewel in its head,” said the poet, ** I too 
should be for cutting it open.” 

“A jewel!” cried the naturalist. “ You seem to know a great deal 
about natural history.” 

“ But is there not something beautiful in the popular belief that jusb 
as the toad is tho ugliest of animals, it should often carry the most pre¬ 
cious jewel in its head ? Is it not just the same thing with men ? What 
a jewel that was that JBsop had, and still more, Socrates!” 

The Toad did not hear any more, nor did she understand half of what 
she had heard. The two friends w'alkcd on, and thus she escaped tho 
fate of being bottled up iu spirits. • 

Those two also were speaking of tho jewel,” said the Toad to her«r 
self. “ What a good thing that 1 have not got it I I might have been 
in a very disagreeable position.” 

Now there was a clapping on the roof of the farm-house. Father-Stork 
was making a speech to his family, and bis family was glancing down at 
the two young men iu the kitchen garden. • * 

“Mon is the most conceited creature V* said the Stork? “ Listen hco^ 
their jaws are wagging; and for all that they can’t clap properly. They 
boast of their gifts of eloquence and their •language! Yes, a fine lan-« 
guage truly! Why, it cha^^ in every day’s journey we make. One of 
them doesn’t understand another. Now, tm can spealc our language over 
tiie whole emth—im in the North and in Egypt. And men are not able 
to fiy, moreover. They rush along by means gf an invention they call 
“lailwaybut they often break tneir necks over it. It makes my beak 
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turn cold when I think of it. The world could get on without men. 
AVe could do without them very well« so long as we only keep frogs and 
earthworms.” 

*‘,^iat was a powerful speech,” thought the 1 ittle Toad. “ What a great 
maxi that is yonder! and how high he sits! Higher than crei: I saw any 
one sit yet; and how he can swim ! ” she cried, as the Stork %oared away 
through the air with outspread pinions. ^ 

And the Mother-Stork began talking in the nest, and told about 
Egypt, nn<l tho waters of the Nile, and the incomparable rand that w'as 
to be found in that strange land; and all this sounded new and very 
cliorming to the little Toad. 

” 1 must go to E^yjit! ” said she. “ Tf the stork or one of his .young 
ones Tvonld only take me! 1 would oblige him in return. A^es, 1 shall 

get to Egypt, for I feel so happy! All the longing and all the pleasure 
that 1 feel is much better than having a jewel in one’s head.” 

And it was just she who had tho jewel. That jewel was tho continual 
striving and desire to go upward—ever upward. It gleamed in her 
head, gleamed in joy, beamed brightly in her longings. 

Then, suddenly, up came the Stork. He had seen tho Toad in the 
grass, and stooped clown and seised tho little creature anything but 
gently. Tho Stork’s beak pinched her, and the wind whistled; it was 
not exactly agreeable, hut she was going upward—upward towards 
Egypt—and she knew it; and' that was why her eyes gleamed, and a 
spark seemed to fl.y out of .them. 

“Quuuk!—ah!” 



vCPWARD! 


The bodjr was deSid—^the Toad was killed! But the spark that had 
, 9 hot fortlji firoAi her eyes: what became of that ? 

The suubeam took it up; the.sunbeam carried the jewel from the h^ 
of the Toad. AVhither ? “ -a 

Ask not the natni^ist; rather ask the poet. He will tell it thee 
lAider the piise of a fury tole; and the Caterpillar on the cabbage, and 
the' Stork mmily belong to the stoiy. Think! the CaterpiUfur is changed, 
and turns into a beautiful butterfly; the Stork family flies over moun* 
tains and seas, to the distant Afrioa, and yet finds ^e sliortest wi^ 
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home to the Berne country—to the naine roof. Nay, that is almost too 
improbable; and yet it is true. Yoa may ask the naturalist, be will 
confess it is so; and you know it yourself, for you have seen it. 

But the jewel in the head of the toad ? 

Seek it in the sun; see it there if you can. 

The brigl^ness is too dazzling there. We have not yet such eyes at 
can see.intoWhe glories which God has created, but we shall receive 
them b.v-4ind-bye; and that will be the most beautiful story of all, and 
we shall oil have our share in it. 


THE PORTER'S SON. 

The General lived in the grand first floor, and tlio porter lived iutho 
cellar. There was a great distance between the two families—the whole 
of the ground floor, and the dilference in rank; but they lived in the 
same house, and both bad a view of the street and of the courtyard. In 
the courtyard was a grass-plot, 011 which grew a blooming acacia tre*? 
(w'hcn it was in bloom), and under this fl*ec sat occasionally the finely- 
dressed nurse, with the still more finely-dressed child of the General— 
little Emily. Before them danced about barefoot the little son of the 
porter, with his great brown eyes and dark hair; and the little girl smiled 
at him, and stretched out her hands towards him; and when the General^ 
saw that from the window, he would nod his head, and cry, “Charming!” 
The General’s lady (who was so young that she might very well have 
been her husband’s daughter from an early marriage) never came to the 
window’ that looked upon the courtyard. She had given orders, though, 
that the boy might play his antics to amuse her child, but must never 
touch it. The nurse punctually obeyed the gracious lady’s orders. 

The sun shone in upon the people in the grand first floor, and upon 
the people in the cellar; the acacia tree was covered with bldssoms, and * 
they/ell off, and next year new ones came. The tree bloomed, and the 
porter’s little son bloomed too, and looked like a fresh tulip. 

The General’s little daughter became delicate and pale, like the leaf 
of the acacia blossom. She seldom came down to the tree now, for she 
took the air in a carriage. She drove out with hex* mamma, and then 
she would always nod at the porter’s George; yes, she usdd even to kiss^ 
her hand to him, till her mamma Sffid slip w*as too old to do that now. 

One morning George was sent up to caity the General the letters 
and newspapers that had been delivered at the porter’s room in the 
mofning. As he was running upstairs, just as he passed the door ef 
the sand-box he heard a faint pipng. lie thought it was some yoUng 
chicken that had strayed there and was ratsiiig cries of distress; but 
it was the Gteneral’a little daughter, decked out in lace aud finery. 
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OEOB6S AMCCilSa TUS OElfBRAL'B nAUOUTBB. 


“Don’t tell papa and iimmma,” she whimpered; “they would be 
angry.” * 

“ Y* hat ^8 the maiter, little missie ? ” asked George. 

“ 3 r’s all on fire ! ” she answered. ” It's burning with a bright 
fiome! ” 

George hurried upstairs to the General’s apartments; he opened the 
door of the vursenr. The window-curtain was almost entirely burnt, 
and the wooden chrtain-pole was one mass of fiame. Gteorge sprang 
;upon a chair fie brought in haste, and pulled down the buyning articles, 
and alarified the people. But £)r him the house would have been bamt 
down. . * ‘ * 

The General and hi|> lady cross-questioned little Emily. 

' “ I only took just one lucifer-match,” she said, “ and it was^ burning 
directly, and the curtain was burning too. I spat at it, to put it out; I 
spat at it as much as ere^' I could, hut I could not put it out; so I tan 
jiway and hid myself, for papa and mamma would be an^.” 
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** I spat! ” cried the Okmeral’s lad v; ** what an. expression! Bid ^oa 
ever hear your papa and mamma tali about spitting ? You must have 
got that €rom downstairs! ” 

And Geoige had a penny giren him. But this penny did not go to 
the baker’s shop, but into the 8avingB>box; and soon there was so many 
pennies in the savingS'box, that he could buy a paint-box, and colour 
the drawing lb made—and he had a great number of drawings. They 
'seemed to £'oot out of his pencil and out of his fingers’-ends. llis first 
coloured pictures he presented to Emily. 

Charming! *’ said the General; and even the GeneraTs lady acknow¬ 
ledged that it was easy to see what the boy bad meant to draw. “ Ho 
has genius.” Those were tlie words that were carried down into the 
cellar. 

The General and his gracious lady were grand.pcople. Theydiad two 
coats of arms on their carriage, a coat of arms for each of them; and 
the gracious lady had liad this coat of arms embroidered on both, sides 
of every bit of linen she had, and even on her niglitcap and her dressing- 
bag. One of the coats of anus, the one that belonged to her, was a 
very dear one; it had been bought for hard cash by her father, for he 
had not been bom with it, nor had she; she had come into the world 
too early, seven years before the coat of arras, and most people remom- 
bered this circumstance, but the family did not remember it. A man 
might ivell have a bee in his bonnet-, wbeif he bad such a coat of arms 
to carry as that, let alone having to cinry two; nnd the General’s wife 
had a bee in hei^ when she drove to the Court boll, as stiff and as proud 
as you please. 

The ^neral was old and grey, but he had a good seat on horseback, 
and he knew it; and he rode out every day, with a groom behind him 
at a proper distance. \Vhen he came to a party, he looked somehow 
as if he were riding into the room upon his high horse; and ho had 
orders, too, such a number that no one would have believed it; but that 
was not his fault. As a young man, ho had takew part in the great 
autumn reviews which were held in those davs. He had an anecdote 
that he told about those days, the only one he knew. A subaltern under 
his orders had cut ofi" one of the princes, and taken liim prisoner, and 
the Prince had been obliged to ride through the town with a little band 
of captured soldiers, himself a prisoner behind the General. This was 
on ever-memorable event, and was always told over and over again every 
year by the General, who, moreover, ahyays repeated the ^raarkabm- 
words be bad used when he returned his sword to the Priuco: thosb 
words were,“Only mysubaltem could have taken your Highndss prisoner; 
I (muld nev^ have done it! ” And the Prince had replied, iou are 
incomparable.” In a reahwar the General had liefer taken part. When 
war came into the country, he had gone on a diplpmatic career to fo¬ 
reign Courts. He spoke the French language so dueutly that he had 
' almost forgottmi his own; he could dance w^, be could ride well, and 
orden grew on his coat in an astounding way. lihe sentries presented 
arms to him, one ot the most beautiful girls presented arms to him, and 
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became tbe General's lady, and in time they had a pretty, chaming 
child, that seemed as if it bad dropped from heaven, it was so prett~. 
and the porter's son danced before it in the courtyard, as soon as it 
could understand it, and gave her all his coloured pictures; and little 
Emily looked at them, and was pleased, and tore them to pieces. She 
was pretty and delicate indeed. . . 

“ My little Roseleaf!" cried the General's lady, ** thou art bom to 
wetl a prince.” 

The prince was already at the door, but they knew nothing of it; 
people don’t see far beyond the threshold. 



OEOSOB AND EMIl-Y’d TSAST. 


The day before yesterday our boy divided his bread and butter with 
her! ” said the porter’s wife. “ There was neither cheese nor meat upon 
it, but she liked it as well as if it had been roast beef. There would 
have been a fine noise if the General and his wife had seen the feast; 
but they did not see it.” 

George* had divided his bread and butter with little Emily, and he 
would ha^e divided his heart with her, if it would have pleased her. He 
was a good boy, brisk and clever, and he w'ent to the night school in the 
Academy now, to learn to draw properly. Little Emily was getting 
on with her education too, for she spoke French with her “bonne,” 
and had a dancing master. 

r 

“Qeqrge Vill be confirmed at Easter,” said the porter's wife; for 
George had got so far as this« 

“ It would be the best thing, now, to make* an ^prentice of hum** 
said his father. “ It must be to some good calling,—and then he would 
be out of the house.** 

‘ “ He would have to sleep out of the house,” said George's mother. 
“It is not easy to find a master who has room for him at night; and 
we shall have to provide him with clothes too. The little hit eatiqg 
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that he wants can be xnanaged f(xr h|m» for be 'a quite hapoy wit!) a few 
boiled potatoes; and he gets taught for nothing. Iiet the boy go his 
own way. You will say that he will be our joy some day, and the Pro¬ 
fessor says so too." 

The confirmation suit was ready: the mother had worked it herself; 
but the tjfilor who did repairs had cut them out, and a capital cuttor-out 
he was. \ 

“IThe had had a better position, and been able to keep a worK*. 
shop and journeymen,” the porter’s wife said, “ he might have been u 
Court tailor.” 

The clothes w'ere ready, and the candidate for confirmation was 
i*eady. On his confirmation day, Georgb received a great pinchbeck 
watch from his godfather, the old ironmonger’s shopman, the richest 
of his godfathers. The watch was au old and tried servant: it always 
went too fast, but that is better than to be 'lagging behind! That was 
a costly present: and from the General’s apartment tliere arrived a 
hymn-book bound in morocco, sent by the little lady to wiiom George 
had given pictures. At the beginning of the book his name was 
written, and her name, as “ his gracious patroness.” Those words had 
been written at the dictation of the General’s lady, and the General 
liad read llie inscription, and pronounced it ” Charming! ” 

“That is really a great attention from a family of such position,” 
said the porter’s wife; and George ■s'as^cnt upstairs to show himself in 
his confirmation clothes, with the hymn-book in his hand. 

The General’s lady was sitting very miudi wrapped up, and had tlio 
bad headache she always had when time hung lioavy u])on her hands. 
She looked at George very pleasantly, and wished him all prosperity, 
and that he might never have her headache. The General was walking 
about in his ^ssing-gown: he had a cap with [a long tassel on his 
head, and Russian boots with red tops on his feet, lie walked three 
times up and down the room, absorbed in bis own thoughts and rccol. 
lections, and then stopped, aud said: 

“ So little George is a confirmed Christian fiow. Bo a good man, 
-and honour those in authority over you. Some day, whe^i you are au 
old man, you can say that the General gave you this precept.” • 

That was a longer speech than the Genera! was accustomed to make, 
and then he went back to his ruminations, and looked very arisioCTatic. 
But of. all that Geor^ heard and saw up there, little Miss Kmily re- 
mained most clear in nis thoughts. How graceful she was, how gentle, 
and fluttering, and pretty she looked. If siie wci*e t;p be drawn, it ought 
to he on a soap-bubble. About her dress, about her yelh>w curled hair, 
^ere was a fraerance as of a fresh-blown rose; and to ihir|^ that be 
had once diyided his bread and butter VitK hfp*, and that she had eaten 
it with enormous appetiterand nodded to him at every second mouthful 1 
Did she remember anything about it P Yes, certainly, for abe had givjsn 
him the beautiful hymn-book in remembrance of this; and wheUi the 
first new moon in the first new year after this event came round, he took 
« piece of bread, a penny, and his hymn-boot, and went out into the 
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open air, and o|)ened the book to eee what jMalm he should turn up. 
It was a psalm of praise and thanksgiving.’ Then he opened the book 
again to see what would turn up for little £0111}'. He took great pains 
not to open the book in the place where the funeral hymns were, and 
yet ho got one that referred to the grave and death. But then he 
thought this was not a thing in which one must believe; for all that he 
was startled when soon afterwards the pretty little girl had tr^lie in bed, 
and tlie doctor’s carriage slopped at the gate every day. 

“They will not keep her with them,” said the porter’s wife. “The 
good God knows whom Ho will summon to Himself.” 

But they kept her after all; and George drew pictim;a and sent them 
to her. He drew the Czar’s palace; the old Kremlin at Moscow, just 
as it stood, with lowers and cupolas; and these cupolas looked like 
gigantic green and gold cucumbers, at least in George’s drawing. Little 
Emily was higlily pleased, and consequently, when a week had elapsed, 
George sent her a few more pietures, all with buildings in them; for, 
you see, she could imagine all sorts of things inside the windows and 
doors. 

Ho drew a Chinese house, w'ilh hells hanging from every one of the 
sixteen storeys. He drew two Grecian temples with slender marble 
nillars, and wdth steps all round them. He drew a Norwegian church. 
It was easy to see that this church had been built entirely of wood, 
hewn out and wonderfully j)ut together; every storey looked as if it had 
rockers, like a cradle. But llio most beautiful of all was the castle, 
drawn ou one of tho leaves, and which he called “Emily’s Castle.” 
This was tho kind of place in which she must live. That is what George 
had thought, and consequently he had put into this building whatever 
he thought moat beautiful in all the others. It bad carved w'oodwork, 
like the Norwegian church; marble pillars, like the Grecian temple; 
bells in every storey ; and w'os crowned with cupolas, green and gilded, 
like those of the Kremlin of the Czar, it was a real child’s castle, 
and under every window was written Avhat the hall or the room inside 
was intended to be; for instance: “ Here Emily sleeps; ” “ Here EmUy 
dances; ” “ Here Emily plays at receiving her visitors.” It was a real 
pleasure to .look at the castle, and right well was the castle looked at 
accordingly. 

“ Charming! ” said the General. 

But the old Count—for there was an old Count there, who still 
grander than the General, and had a castle of his own—said nothing at 
all; he heard that it had been designed and drawn 4)}' the porter’s little 
sou. Not that ho was so very little, either, for he had already b^n 
tonfirniech The old Count looked at tbe pictures, and had his own 
thoughts as he did so. , , < 

One dav, when it was very gloomy, grey, .wet Veather, the brightest 
o( days dawned for George; for the I^lessor at tbe Academy called 
him into his room. 

“ Listen to me, my friend,” said the Frof^sor; “ I want to speak to 
you. The Lord has bec'n good to you in giving you abilities, am} He 
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has also be^n good in pladog you among kind people. The old Chunt 
at the corner yondor has been speaking to me about you. 1 have also 
seen your sketebes; but we will not say any more about those, for there 
is a good deal to correct in them. But from this time forward you may 
come twice ^ week to my drawing-class, and then you will soon learn 
how to do tllfem better. I think there *s more of the architect than of 
the painter u you. You will have time to tliink that over; hut go 
across to the old Count this very day, and thank God for having sent 
you such a friend.” 

It was a g^at house—the house of the old Count at the comer. 
Bound the windows elephants and drotneduries were carved, all from th(' 
old times; but the old Count loved the new time best, and what it 
brought, whether it came from the first floor, or from the cellar, dr from 
tlie attic, ■ • 

” I think,” said the porter’s wife, “ the grander people are, the fewer 
airs do they give themselves. How kind and straightforward the old 
Count is! and he talks exactly like you and me, How, the General and 
his lady can’t do that. And George vras fairly wild with delight yester- 
day at the good reception ho met with at the Count’s; and so am 1 to¬ 
day, after speaking to the great man. Wasn’t it a good thing that vre 
did not bind George apprentice to a handicraftsman ? for he has abilities 
of his own.” 

” But they must be helped on by otherl,” said the father. 

“That help he has got now,” rejoined the mother; “for tho Count 
spoke out quite clearly and distinctly.” 

“But 1 luney it began with the General,” said the father, “and wo 
must thank them too.” 

“ Let 118 do so with all my heart,” cried tho mother, “ though I fancy 
we have not much to thank them for. 1 will thank the good God; and 
I win thank Him, too, for letting little Emily get well.” 

Emily w'as getting on bravely, and George got on bravely too; in the 
course of the year he won the little silver prize mcUal of the Academy, 
and afterwards he gained the great one too. 

“ It would have been better, after all, if he had been apprenticed to a 
handicraftsman,” said the porter’s wife, weeping; “for then we could 
have kept him with us. What is he to do in Homo ? I shall never get 
a sight of him again, not even if he comes back; but that he wou’t do, 
the dear boy.” • 

“It is fortune and fame for him,” said the father. * ^ 

“ Yes, thank you, my friend,” said the mother; “ you are sayipg what « 
^ou do not mean. You are just as sorrowful as I am.” 

And it was all true about the sorrow and 'th^ journey. But every¬ 
body said it was a great piece of good fortune for the young fellow. And 
be bad to take leave, and of the (^Sacral too. The General’s lady did not* 
show herself, foe she had her bad headache. On this occasion the General 
told his only anecdote, /ibout what he had said lo the Prince, and how 
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the Prince had said to him,You are incompurable.** And he hdd out 
a languid, hand to Gleor^. 

Emily gave George her hand too, and looked fdmost aony; and 
George was the most sorry of all. 

Time goes by when one has something to do; and it goes too, when, 
one has nothing to do. The time is equaUy long, but not e^u|illy useful. 
It vras useful to George, and did not seem long at all, except when he 
happened to be thinking of his home. How might the good folks be 
getting on, upstairs and downstairs ? Yes, there was writing about that, 
and many things can be put into a letter,—bright sunshine and dark 
heavy days. Both of these were in the letter which brought the news 
that his father was dead, and that his mother was alone now. She wrote 
that Emily had come down to see her, and had been to Her like an angel 
of comfort; and conceming'herself, she added that ahe had been allowed 
to keep her situation as porteress. 

The General’s lady kept a diary, and in this diary was recorded every 
ball she attended and every visit she received. The diary was illustrated 
by the insertion of the visiting cards of the diplomatic circle and of the 
most noble families; and the General’s lady was proud of it. The diaiy 
kept growing through h long time, and amid many severe headaches, 
and through a long course of half-nights, that is to say, of Court balls. 
Emily had now been to a CoHirt ball for the first time. Her mother 
had worn a bright red dress, with black lace, in the Spanish style; tha 
daughter had been attired in white, fair and delicate; green silk ribbons 
fluttered like flag-leaves among her yellow locks, and on her head she 
,, wore a wreath of water-lilies; her eyes were so blue and clear, her 
mouth was so delicate and red, she looked like a little water spirit, as 
beautiful as such a spirit can be im<^ned. The Princes danced with her, 
one after another, of course; and the General’s lady had not a headache 
for a week afterwards. 

But the first ball was not the lost, and EmOy could not stand it •, it 
was a good thing, therefore, that summer brought with it rest, and 
, exercise in* the open air. The family had been invited by the old Count 
to visit him at nis castle. That was a castle with a giu^n which was 
worth seeing. Part of this garden was laid out quito in the style of 
the old days, with stiff green hedges; you walked as if between green 
walls with peep-holes in them. Box trees and yew trees stood there 
trimmed into ths form of stars and pyramids, and water sprang from 
fountains in large‘grottoes lined with sWls; all around stood fibres of 
«the most beautiful stone—^that could be seen in tbeir clothes as well as 
in tbeir races; every flqwe^beri bad a different shape, and represented 
a fish, or a coat of arms, or a monogram. That was the Prenen part of 
the garden; and fronwthis part the visitor came into what appeal^ like 
the grmn ^sh forest, where the trees might grow as they diose, md 
accc^ingly they were great and glorious—the grass wss. green, md 
beautiful to walk on, eud it was regularly cut, and rolled, and swept, 
and tended: that was the English of the garden. 
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** OH time and new time,** laid the Count, ** here th^ ran vrefl into 
one another. In two years the building itself will put on a proper 
appearance, there w a complete metamorphosis in beauty and 
improvement. I ehall show the drawings, and 1 shall show you the 
architect, for be is to dine here to-day.** 

“ Chanx^pg! ** said the General. 

“*Tis like Paradise here,” said the Generars lady, “and yonder you 
have a knight's castle! ** 

“ That ’a my poultry-house,” observed the Count. “ The pilous live 
in the tower, tne turhe^'s in the first floor, but old Elsie rules in the 
ground floor. She has apartments on all sides of her. The sitting hens 
have their own room, and the hens with chickens have theirs; and the 
ducks have their own particular door, leading to the water.” 

“ Charming! ’* repeated the General. • 

And all sauied forth to see these wonderful things. Old Elsie stood 
in the room on the ground floor, and by her side stood Architect George. 
He and Emily now mot for the first time after several years, and they 
met in the poultry-house. 

Yes, there he stood, and was handsome enough to he looked at. His 
face was frank and energetic; he had black shining hair, and a smile 
about his mouth, which said, “ I have a brownie that sits in my ear, and 
knows every one of you, inside and out.*’ Old Elsie had pulled off her 
wooden shoes, and stood there in her Stockings, to do honour to the 
noble guests. The hens clucked, and the cocks crowed, and the ducks 
waddled to and fro, and said, “ Quack, quack! ” But the fair, pale girl, 
the friend of his childhood, the daughter of the General, stood there 
with a rosy blush on her usually pale cheeks, and her eyes opened widq, 
and her mouth seemed to speak without uttering a word, and the 
greeting he received from her was the most beautiful greeting a young 
man can desire firom a young lady, if they are not related, or have not 
danced many timra together, and she and the architect had never danced 
toother. * 

Count shook hands with him, and introduced him. 

“ He is not altogether a stranger, onr young firimid Geoi^e.” 

The General*8 lady bowed to him, and the General’s daughter wim 
vary nearly giving him her hand; but she did not give it to him. 

“Out litue Master Oeoige!” said the General. “Old friends! 
Charming I ” 

“ You nave become quite an Italian,” said the General’iS lady, “ and I 
presume you speak the language like a native P ** * 

“ My wife singa the language, but she does not speak it,’* observe^ 
tiie OeneraL • ... 

At dinner, Geox^ «at at the nght hand of Emily, w'hom the General 
had taken down, while the Count led in the Geuerars lady. 

Mr. George talked and told of his travels; and he could talk wdl, 
and was the life, and soul of the table, though the old Count could have 
been it too. Emily sat ahmt, hut she listraed, and her eyes gleamed, 
hut she said nothing. 
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In’the Terandabi among the flowers, abe and (George stood, together: 
the rose-buabes concealed them. And George was speaking again, for 
be took the lead now. 

“ Many thanks for the kind consideration you showed my old mother,” 
he said. “ 1 know that you went down to her on the night when my 
father died, and you stayed with her till his eyes were Aosed. My 
heartiest tlianks! ” ^ 

He took Emily's Land, and kissed it—he might do so on such an 
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occasion. She blushed deeoly, but pressed his hand, and looked at him 
with her dear blue eyes. 

“ Your mother was a dear soul! ” she said. How fond she was of 
her sou! And she let me read all your letters, so that I almost believe 
1 ^ow you. How kind you were to me when 1 was a little gkl! You 
used to give me pictures.” 

“ Which you tore in two,” said George. 

“ No, I have still your drawing of the castle.” 

, ” 1 must build tbe castle in realty now,” said George; and he became 
quite waAn' at his own words, a 

The General and the Gonerars lady talked to each other in their 
room about the porter’s son—how he knew how to behave, and to 
ekpress himsdf with the greatest propHcty. 

He might be a tutor,” said the Gener^. 

“ Intellect!” said ths^ General’s lady; but she did not say anything 
more. 
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During tbe beautiful summer-time Mr. George sereral times visited 
the Count at his castle; and he vras missed when he did not come, 

“ How much the good God has ^ven you that he has not given to 
us poot mortals,” said Emily to lum. “Aio you sure you are veiy 
grateful f^^Jt ? ” 

It flatterdi George that the lovely young .girl should look up to him. 
and he thou^t then that Emily had unusualfy good abilities. And the 
General felt more and more convinced that George was na cellar-child. 

“ His mother was a very good woman,” be observed. It is only 
right I should do her that justice now she is in her grave.” 

The summer passed away, and the winter came, and again there was 
talk about Mr. f.T'^orge. lie was highly respected, and was received in 
the first circles: the General had met him at a Court ball. • 

And now there was a ball to be given in the Qenerars house for 
ijtnily, and could Mr George be invited to it ? 

“ Ho whom the King invites can be invited by the General also,” said 
the General, and drew himself up till ho stood quite an inch higher than 
before. 

Mr. George 10 a* invited, and ho came; princes and counts came, and 
they danced, one better than the other. But Emily could only dance 
one dance—the first; for she made a false 8tep~-noihing of consequenoe; 
but her foot hurt her, so that she bad to careful, and leave off dancing, 
and look at the others. So she sat and looked on, and the architect 
stood by her side. 

“ I suppose you are giving her the whole history of St. Peter’s,” said 
the General, aa ho passed by; and smiled, like the pemonification of. 
patronage. 

With the same patronising smile he received Mr. George a few days 
afkewards. The young man came, no doubt, to return thanks for the 
invitation to the ball. What else could it be P jlut indeed there waa 
Bomething else, something very astonishing and startling, lie spoke 
words of sheer lunacy, so raat the General could hardly believe bis own 
ears. It was “the height of rhodomontade,” an offer, quite ad inconcciv-^ 
able offer—Mr. George came to ask the hand of Emily in marriage! 

“ Man!” cried the General, and his brain seemed to be boiling. “1 
don’t understand yon at all. What is it you say ? What is it you wwt p 
1 don’t know you. Sir! Man! What possesses you to break into my 
house P And am 1 to stand here and listen to you P”. He stepped 
backwards into bis bed-room, locked the door behind hiiq, and left Mr. 
George stan^g alone. George stood still for a few minutes, and theib 
tnzned round and Idt the room. Emily was standing in the diorriilor. 

“ My father has answered P ” she saia, and her voice trembled. 

George pressed her hand. • 

“ He has scaped me,” he teplW; “ but a better time will come.’J 

There were tears in Emily’s iwes, but in the young man’s eyes shone 
courage and confidence; and the sun shone through the window, and 
cast his beams on the pair, and ^ve them his hkss^. 
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The General sat in his room, bursting hot. Tes, he was still boUing, 
until he boiled over in the exclamation, “ Lunacy! porter I madness! 

Not an hour was over before the General’s lady know it out of the 
General’s own mouth. She called Emily, and remained alone with her. 

** You poor child,” she said; “ to insult you so I to insult us,so! There 
are tears in your eyes, too, but they become you well. YoW'look beau¬ 
tiful in tears. You look as I looked on my wedding-day.^ Weep on, 
my sweet Emily.” 

“ Yes, that 1 must,” said Emily, “ if you and my father do not say 

“Child!” screamed the General’s lady; “you are ill! You are 
talking wildly, and I shall have a most terrible headache I Oh, what a 
misfortune is coming upon our house! Don’t make your mother die, 
Emily, or you will have no mother.” 

And the eyes of the General’s lady were wet, for she could not bear 
to think of her own death. 

In the newspapers there was an announcement. “ Mr. George has 
been elected Professor of the Fifth Class, Number Eight.” 

“ It’s a pity that his parents are dead, and cminot read it,” said the 
new porter people, who now liv«d in the cellar under the General’s 
apartments. Thev knew that the Professor had been born and had 
grown up within their four walle. 

“ Now he ’ll get a salary,” said the man. 

“ Yes, that’s not mueli for a poor child,” said the woman. 

“ Eighteen dollars a year,” said the man. “ Why, it’s a good deal of 
monev.” 

“ No, I mean the honour of it,” replied the wife. “ Do you think he 
cares for the money P Those few dollars he can earn a hundred times 
over, and most likely he ’ll get a rich wife into the bargain. If we had 
children of our own, husband, our child should be an architect and a 
Professor too.” 

Gt^orge w'Bs spoken well of in the cellar, and he was spoken well of in 
the drat Hour; the old Count took upon himself to do that. 

' The pictures ho had drawm in his childhood gave the occasion for it. 
Bui how did the conversation come to torn on these pictures P Why, 
they had been talking of Bussia and of Moscow, and Imtu mention was 
made of the Kremlin, which little George had once drawn for Miss Emily. 
He had drawn many pictures, but the Count especially remembered one, 
“ Emily’s OasBe,” where she was to sleep, and to dance, and to play at 
reoeiving guests. 

“ The Professor was a true njan,” said the Count, “ and would a 
Privy Councillor before he died, it was not at all unlikely; and he might 
build a real castle for tlye young lady before that time came: why not ? ” 
•“ That was a strange jest,” remarked the General’s* lady, when the 
Count had gone away. The General shook his head thonmtfully, and 
went out for a ride, with his groom behind him at a proper Stance, and 
Im sat more stiffly than ever on his high horse. 
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It wa8 Emily’s binthdar. Flowers, books, letters, and Tisiting’cards 
came pourins; in. Tlie General’s lady kissed her on the month, and 
the General kissed her on the forehead; they were affectionate parents, 
and they and Emily Imd to receive grand visitors—two of the Princes. 
They ta&ed of balls and theatres, of diplomatic missions, of the govern¬ 
ment of edltoires and nations; and then they spoke of talent, native 
talent ;«and so the discourse turned upon the young architect. 

He is building up an immortality for himself,” said one; and he 
will certainly build his way into one of our first families.” 

“ One of our first families! ” repeated the General, and afterwards the 
General's lady; “ what is meant by one of our first families P ” 

“ I know for whom it was intended,” said the General’s lady; “ bnt I 
shall not say it. I don't think it. Heaven disposes, but 1 shall be 
astonished.” * • 

“ I am astonished ol.«so! ” said the General. “ I haven't an idea in my 
head! ” And he fell into a reverie, waiting for ideas. 

There is a power, a nameless power, in the possession of favour from 
above, the favour of Providence, and this favour little George had.—But 
we are forgetting the birthday. 



ssmoBBisen or oeobss. 


Emily’s room was fr^ant with flowers, mot by male and female 
friends; on the table *lay beautiful presents lor greeting and remem¬ 
brance, but none^could come frotp George—none» could come frcim him; 
but it was not necessary, for ttie whole house was full of remembrances 
of him. Even ontof the ash-bin the blossom of memory j>eepcd forth, 
for Emily had sat whimpering there on the day Vhen the’^irindow-curtain 
caught fixe, and George ornved in the character of ‘fl^t engine. A 
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glance out of the window, and the acacia tree reminded of the days of 
childhood. Flowers and leaves had fallen, but there stood the tree 
covered with hoar frost, looking like a single huge branch of coral; and 
the moon shone clear and large among the twigs, unchanged in its 
changings, as it was when George divided his bread and butter with 
little Emily. / 

Out of a box the girl took the drawings of the Czar*s palace 'and of 
her own castle—romembrances of George. The drawings were looked 
ut, and many thoughts came. She remembered the day when, unob> 
served by her father and mother, she had gone down to the porter’s 
wife who lay dying. Once again she seemed to sit beside her, Wding 
the dying woman’s hand in hers, hearing the dying woman’s last words: 
“ Blessing George! ” The mother was thinking of her son; and now 
Emily gave' her own interpretation to those words. Yes, George was 
certainly with her on her birthday. 

It happened that the next day was another birthday in that house— 
the General’s birthday. Ho had been bom the day after his daughter, 
but before her, of course—^many years before her. Many presents 
arrived, and among them came a saddle of exquisite workmanship, a 
comfortable and costly saddle—one of the Princes had just such an¬ 
other. Now, from whom might this saddle come ? The General was 
delighted. There was a little note with the saddle. Now if the words 
on the note had been “ Many *thanks for yesterday’s reception,” we 
might easily have guessed from whom it came. But the words were 
” From somebody whom the General does not know.” 

Whom in the world do I not know P ” exclaimed the General. “ 1 
know everybody; ” and his thoughts wandered all through society, for 
Iio knew everybody there. “That saddle comes from my wife!” he said 
at last. “ She is teasing me—charming! ” 

But she was not teasing him ; those times were post. 

Again there was a feast, but it was not in the General’s house—it 
was a fancy ball at the Prince’s, and masks were allowed too. 

The Genetal went as Eubens, in a Spanish costume, with a little ruff 
round his neck, a sword by his side, and a stately manner. The 
General’s lady was Madame Bubens, in block velvet made high round 
the neck, exceedingly warm, and with a mill-stone round her neck in 
the shape of a great ruff—accurately dressed after a Butch picture in the 
T^session of General, in which the hands were especially admired. 
They were just like*the hands of the GeneraVs lady. 

. Iknily was i^syche. In white crape and lace she was like a floating 
swan. SliC did not want wingseot She only wore them as emUe* 
matic of Psyche. 

Brightness, splendour, light and flowers, wealth and taste appeared 
at the ball; there was so much to see, that the besutifol hands 
Madame Bubens made no sensation at all. 

A black domino, with* an acacia blossom in hn ciq[>, danced with 
Plsyche. 
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" Who u that ? ” asked the General's ladj. 

“ His l^yal Uighness,” replied the General. “ I am quite sure of 
it. 1 knew Kim directly by the pressure of his hand." 

Tlie General's ladr doubted it. 

General liubens bad no doubts about it. He went up to the black 
domino aiM uTote the royal letters in the mask's hand. These were 
denied; but*the mask gave him a hint. 

The words that came with the saddle: “ One whom you do not know, 
General.” 

“ But 1 do know you," said the General. “ It was you who sent me 
the saddle." 

The domino raised his hand, and disappeared among the other 
guesis. 

“ Who is that black domino with vrliom you were dancing, Emily ? " 
asked the General’s lady. 

" 1 did not ask his name," she replied, “ because you know it. It is 
the Professor. Tour protege is here, Count! " she continued, turning 
to that nobleman, who stood close by. " A black domino with acacia 
blossoms in his cap." 

“ Very likely, my dear lady," replied the Count. But one of the 
Princes wears just the same costume." 

1 know the pressure of the hand," said the General. " The saddle 
came from the IMnco. I am so certaift of it that 1 could invite that 
domino to dinner." 

" Do so. If it be the Prince be will certainly come," replied tlie 
Count. 

“ And if it is the other be will not come," said the General, and 
^proacbed the block domino, who was just speaking with the King* 
l%e General gave a very respectful invitation ** that they might make 
each other's acquaintance," and he smiled in his certainty concerning 
tbeperson he was inviting. He spoke loud and liistinctly. 

l£e domino raised his mask, and it was George. " Do you repeat 
your invitation, General ? " he asked. 

The General certainly seemed to grow an inch taller, assumed a more 
stately demeanour, and took two steps backward and one fetep forward 
as if he were dancing a minuet, and then came as muck ^avity and 
expression into the face of the General as the General could contrive 
to infhse into it; but he replied, 

"I never retrimt my words! You are invited, Profeysor! ” and ^ 
bowed witii a glance at the King, who must have heard the whole dia> 
l(«ae. * , 

How, thm« was cmnpsny to dinner at the General's, but only the old 
Count and his were invited. « - 

** I have my foot tinder bis table," thought George: “ that 'a layiiig 
the foundation-atone.^’ 

And the foundation-atone was really laid, with great ceremony, at the 
houae of the Genc»^ and of the General's lady. 
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The man had come, and had spoken quite like a person in good sodetj, 
and had ipade himself very agreeable, so that the General nad often to 
repeat his “ Charming! ” The Genei^ talked of this dinner, talked of 
It even to a Court lady; and this lady, one of the most int^ectual 
]tersonB about the Court, asked to be invited to meet the Professor the 
next time he should come. So he had to be invited again; /and he was 
invited, and came, and was charming again; he could even play chess. 

He *B not out of the cellar,” said the General; ” he *8 quite a distin¬ 
guished person. There are imany distinguished persons of that kind, 
and it’s no fault of his.” 

The Professor, who was received in the King’s palace, might very weE 
be received by the General; but that he could ever belong to the house 
was out of the question, only the whole town was talking of it. 

« 

He grew and grew. The dew of favour fell from above, so no one was 
surprised after ml that he should become a Privy Councillor, and Emily 
a Privy Councillor’s lady. 

” Life is either a tragedy or a comedy,” said the General. “ In trage¬ 
dies they die, in comedies they many one another.” 



ax' xhs GssmuL'a 


In this case they mani^. And they had three*clever boys—but not 
all at once. ^ 

The sweet children rode on their hobby-horses throimh all the rooms 
when they came to see their grandparent. And the Generfd also roda 
on his stick; he rode behind them m the character of groom to the Ettld 
PHry Councillors.’' 
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And the General's lady sat c»n ber sofa and smiled ot tbem, evos* when 
sbe had ber severest headache. 

So far did George get, and ranch further; else it had not been worth 
while to tell the story of THE POKTEE’S SON. 



TUB JOT OF 0000 SXBSS. 


PUT OFF IS NOT DONfc WITH. 

Ak old castle stood there, sorrounded by its muddy moat, with, the 
ir 8 sHl)rki^, which was seldom let down; for not all guests are good 
people, Under the roof loopholes bad been pilrced, through which one 
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could shoot or could pour boiling water, and even melted lead, down 
upon the enemy, if he should approach too near. It was a long way up, 
inside the house, to the open ceiling of rafters, which was a very good 
thing, considering the quantity of smoke that curled up from the great 
fire on the hearth, where big wet lop were sputtering. On* the walls 
were pictures of men in armouf, and of proud women in he^y dresses. 
The stateliest of all these dames walked about, a living ^oman; her 
name was Meta Mogens, ahd she was the lady of the h^se, for the 
castle belonged to her. 

Towards evening robbers came. They slew three of the people, and 
killed the yard-dog too, and then they chained Lady Meta w'ith the dop 
chain to the kennel, while they themselves took their ease in the haB, 
and drank the good wine and beer out of the cellar. 

Lady Meta was fastened up by the dog-cliain; she could not even 
bark. 

But, behold! A boy of one of the robbers came creeping up quite 
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silently; for he might not let them observe him, or they would have 
killed him. 

‘ ** Lady Meta Mogens! ” he said. “ Bo you remember how my fiither 
had to nde' the wooden hoi se * uf your lord’s time ^ You entreated for 
him, but it was no use—he was to ride the wooden horse till his limbs 
wei^ crippled. But you crept down to%im as I am creeping down now 
to yon; you yourself thrust a little stone under each of his feet^ so that 
he had a support. Nobody saw it; or, if any did, they pretended not to 


* An Rudent snd barbsitMU mUituy paniahmeoi. 
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■ee it, for you were the gracious young lady. My father told me this, 
and 1 remembered it, and have never foigotteu it. And no>Y 1 will set 
you free, Lady Meta Mogens.” 

Then they took horses from the stable, and rode away through tho 
wind and rain, and brought friends to help them. 

** Hiat 1^ a rich reward for the little kindness 1 showed the old 
man,**>8aid\bime Meta Mogens. 

“ Put off is not Done with,” replied the boy. 

The robber% were hanged. 

There was an old chateau, and it is there still. It does not belong to 
Lady Meta Mogens; it has to do with quite another story of noble 
folks. 

We arc in the present time. The; sun sbinbs on tho gilded pinnacle 
of the tower; littio islands are scattered like bouquets over tho water, 
and the wild swans swim majestically round them. In the garden roses 
are growing; the lady of the house is the most delicate rosedeaf of all. 
The rose-leaf shines m joy—in tho joy of good deeds; but it is not dis¬ 
played to nil the world; it shines in the heart, and what is concealed 
there is not forgotten. “ Put off is not Done with.” 
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Now she goes from the lordly hall to tho little farm-house in the fields. 
Yonder dwells a poor crippled girl: the window in tho liftlo room looks 
out upon the north, and the sun does not shine in there! The girl can 
only iMk out upon a little space of fiel^, which is surroundedyby a high 
fence. But to-day the sun is shining, the warm bountiful sun of tne 
bountiiul Creator is in the room; it comes froip ‘the south through the 
new window which has been made where there used to be only wall.* 
Tim crippled girl is sitting in the warm sunshine looking out *over 
feveit and lake: to her the world has grown #0 large, so beautiful, and 
all tiirough a oingle word of the friendly lady of the chateau. 
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** Hie word wu so essilTr spokeii) the deed was each a trifling one,** 
said she; " but the joy which it has giren me is exceedingly great and 
full of blessing! ” 

And thus she does many a good deed, and thinks of all who are in 
the poor dwellings, and m the rich dwellings when there are sorrowful 
hearts likewise. It is done in secret and concealed; but thb good God 
docs not forget it. “ Put off is not Done with.” ' 

There stood an old house; it stood in the busy, bustling city. It 
had rooms and halls; but into those we will not go. We will stay in 
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the kitchen, and there it is warm, clean, and neat. The copper ntenails 
gleam, the table is polished bright, and the sink is as clean as a newly- 
wash^ rolling-board. All this has been done by a servant girl, who has 
yet found tii^e enough to dress herself as if she were going to diiirch. 
8he has'a bow in her cap, a black bow, which signifiea mourning. Bat 
she has no one to mourn} neither father nor mother, relatiye nor lor^; 
she is a poor girl. Once she was engaged to bennacried, engird to a 
pmr lad; they loTed each other heartily. One day he cune to her and 
said, 

** We both of us hare no mon^. The rich widow yonder has spoken 
words of affection to mt. She will make me rich, but yon are m my 
heart. What do yon adrise me to do ?** 
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« Po tdistever yoa think will make you happy,** aaid the girk ** Be 
kind and aff^iomrfie to her*; but this you mtmt understand: that from 
the hour when we part we must not meet again.” 

And years went by. l%en one day her trimid and betrothed of old 
times m«it her in the street. He looked ill and miserable, and then she 
could noUbelp speaking to him, hnd asked him, 

“ How ^K»es it with you ?” 

am rich and well off in every way,” he said. My wife is honest 
and good; but you are in my heart. 1 have fought my battle, and it 
will soon be over. We shall meet no more till we ore both with God.** 

And a week luis gone by. And this morning it was announced in the 
papers that he was dead; and therefore the girl is in mourning. Her 
Wrothed is dead, and has left behind him a wife and three 8top>cbUdr(m, 
the paper says. This sounds as if there were something wrong, and \'ei 
the metal is good. 

The black bow signifies mounaing, aud the girl's face signifies mourn¬ 
ing much more; but the mourning is liidden in her heart, and mtUI never 
be forgotten. “ Put off is not Pone with,** 

You see, here were three stories—three leaves on one stalk. Do you 
want some more such sliamrock-leaves ? In the book of the heart there 
are many such, fur Put off is not Done with.’* 


THE SNOWDROP.’ 

It was winter-time; the air was cold, the wind was sharn; but within 
the closed doors it was warm and comfortable, and within the closed dour 
lay the flower; it lay in the bulb under the snow-covered earth. « 

One day ram fell. The drops penetrated through the snowy covering 
dim into the earth, and touched the flower-brnb, and talked of tlm 
bright world above. Soon the Sunbeam pierced its way through the 
snow to the root, and within the root there was a>8tirrihg. 

** Come in,” said the Flower. * 

** I cannot,** said the Sunbeam. ** I am hot atrong enoug)^ to unh^ 
the door! When the summer comesT shall>be strong! ** 

“ When will it be summer t* ** asked the Ilbwer, and she repeated 
this queation each time a new wmbeam made ifs way down to her. .But 
the summer waa yet fiur diatant- The snow still lay upon the ground, 
and there was a coat of ice on the water evqry night. 

” What a Imig i&ne it *taki» f what a long times it takes! '* said the 
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Flowed. “I fed a stirriog and Btririug witHa me; 1 must stretcli 
myeelf, 1 must unlock the door, I must get out, and must nod a good 
morning to tho summer, and what a happy time that will be! ** 

And the Flower stirred and stretched itself within the thin rind 
which the water had softened from without, and the snow and. the earth 
had warmed, and the Sunbeam had knocked at; and it shot f((lrth under 
the snow with a greenish-white blossom on a gieen stdk, With narrow 
thick leaves, whi^ seemed to want to protect it. The enow was cold, 
but was pierced by the Sunbeam; therefore it was easy to get tlvrough 
it; and now tho Sunbeam came with greater strength than before. 

“ 'Wolconje, welcome! ” song and sounded every ray; and the Flower 
lifted itself up over the snow into the brighter world. The Sunbeams 
caressed and kissed it, so that it opened altogether, white as snow, and 
ornamented'with green stripes. It bent its head in joy and humility. 

“ Beautiful Flower 1 ’* said the Sunbeams, “ how graceful and deU- 
oato you are! You are tho first, you ire the only one! You are our 
love! You are the bell that rings out for summer, beautiful summer, 
over country and town. All the snow will melt; the cold winds will he 
•Iriven away; we shall rule; all will become green, and then you will 
have companions—syringas, laburuums, aud roses; but you ore the first, 
so graceful, so delicate I ” 

That was a grout pleasure. It seemed as if the air were singing and 
sounding, as if rays of light woib piercing through the leaves and tho 
stalks of the Flower. There it stood, so delicate, and so easily broken, 
and yet so strung in its young beauty: it stood there in its wmite dress 
with the green stripes, and made a summer. But there was a long time 
yet to the summer-timo. Clouds hid the sun, and bleak winds were 
blowing. 

“ You have come too early,” said Wind and Weather. “ Wo have 
still tho power, and you shall feel it, and give it up to us. You should 
have stayed quietly at homo, and not have run out to make a display of 
yourself. Your time is not come yet! ” 

It was a cutting cold! Tho days which now come brought not a 
sjugle sunbeam. It was weather that might break such a little Flower in 
.tw’o \vith cold. But the Flower had more strength than she herself knew 
of: she was strong in joy and in faith in the summer, which would be 
sure to come, which had been announced by her deep longing and con< 
firmed by the warm sunlight ;* aud so she remained standing in confi¬ 
dence in the snow iu her white garment, bending her head even while 
the snow-flakes fell thick and heavy, and the icy winds swept over her. 

You ’ll break! ” the^ said, ” and fade, aud Aide! What did you 
want out here ? Why did you }§t vourself be tempted P The Sunbeiun 
only made game of you. Now you liavc what you^deserve, vou aummer 
gauk.”* 

Summer gauk! ” she repeated in the* cold morning hour. 


* ThA Dwnlhh nami* fnr ilie sndi.’dm|i sicniflcii "summer fauk" w ^tumiiMr ftwlt *'g*Bk* 
alio tncaiit ‘'rnrkoo.*' Thv German gaueh and the Kniciish f/amk, aa aeen in tlw 

euitkoo. aud Gawthorp*. have the miu« ongiii. “ ^notorious full and gMlu''--j8iaMqMMMnai 
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** O suxamer ^uk T* oned some childrcKa rejoicingly; " yonder etanda 
one~-how beauBful, bow beautiful! The first one, the onlv ops ! ** 
These words did the Flower so much good, they seemed to her like 
warm sunbeams. In her jov the Flower did not even feel when it was 
broken off.. It lay in a chiia*B hand, and was kissed by a child’s mouth, 
and carriedHiinto a warm room, and looked on by gentle eyes, and put 
into water. How strengthening, how invigorating! The Flower thought 
she had suddenly come upon we summer. 



The daughter of the house, a beautiful little girl, was confirmed, and 
she had a friend who was confirmed too. He was studying for an cx* 
amination for an appointment. “ He shall be mj^ aummer gauk,” she 
said; and she took tbe delicate Flower and laid it in a piecO of scented, 
paper, on which verses were written, bemnning with summer gauk and 
ending with summer gauk. “ My friend, be a winter gauk.” She liad 
twitted him with the summer. Yes, all this was in the versos, and the 
paper wais folded up like a letter, and the Flower was folded in the 
fetter too. It was dork around her, dark as in those days •when she lay 
hiditen in the bulb. The Flower went forth on herjoumj^, and lay in 
the post-bag, and was pressed and crushed, which was not at all plea« 
font; but tut soon come to an end. • * * 

The journey was over: the letter was opened, and read by the d^ 
finend. How pleased he waa! He kissed the letter, and it was laii^ 
with its endosure of verses, in a*box, in which there were many beauti¬ 
ful verses, but all of them without flowers: she was the first, the only 
ofne, as the Sunbeams had called her; and it ^as a pleasant thing io 
thuKcff that. 


hhh 
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She had time exiough, moreover, to think abo^ it: ahe thought of it 
while tbe^ summer passed away, and the long winter went by, and the 
summer came again, before she appeared once more. But now the 
young man was not pleased at all: he took hold of the letter very 
roughly, and threw the verses away, so that the Plower fell on the 
ground. Flat and faded she certainly was, but why should be thrown 
on the ground F still, it was better to be here than in the ^re, where the 
verses and the paper were being burnt to ashes. What had happened ? 
What happens so often:—the Flower had made a gauk of him, that was a 
jest *, the i^rl had made a fool of him, that was no jest; she had, during 
the summer, chosen another friend. 



KEatOBSD TO TUS roBTS. 


Next meming the sun shone in upon the little flattened Snowdrop, 
that lookeii as it it had been paintea upon the floor. The servant girl, 
who was svreeping out the room, picked it up, and laid it in one of the 
books which were upon the table, in the belief that it must have fallen 
out while the room was being arranged. Again the flower lay among 
versos—-printed vcsrses—and they are better than written ones—at 
least, more money has been spent upon them. 

And aftp* 'this years went by: the book stood upon the book-shdf^ 
and then it was taken pp and,somebody read out of it. It was a good 
hook: verses aud songs W the old Danish poet,Ambrosias Stub, v^ich 
are well worth reading. The man who was now reading the book tamed 
ever a page. 

-* Why, there *8 a flower! ” he siud; “ a snowdrop, a summer gauk, a 
poet gauk! That fiowmr must have been put in there with a meaning! 
Poor Ambrosias Stub V he was a summer too, a poet fool: heioame 
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too early, before his time, axid tbei^fore. be bad id taate tbe abarp 
winds, and wander about as a guest from one noble landed propriety, 
to another, like a flower in a glaas of water, a flower in rhymM verses! 
Summer fool, winter fool, fun and folly—but the first, the only, the 
fresh young Danish poet of those days. Yes, thou shalt remain 'as a 
token in thtibook, thou little snowdrop: thou hast been put there with 
a meaning.” • 

And so the Snowdrop was put bi^k into the hook, and felt equally 
honoured and pleased to know thi^'» was a token in the glorious book 
of songs, and that he who was the first to sing and to write had been also 
a snowdrop, had been a summer gauk, and bad been looked upon in the 
winter-time as a fool. The Flower uuderstood this, in her way, ns we 
interpret everything in our way. 

That is the story of the Snowdrop. 
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OUR AUNT. 

* 

Yov ought to have known our auut: she was charming! That is to 
say, she was not charming at all as the word is usually understood; but 
she was good and kind, amusing in her way, and was just as any one 
ought to M whom people are to talk about and to laugh dt. She might > 
hare bemi put into a play, and wholly and solely on accotint of the ^t 
that she only lived, for the theatre, and for what was done tl^ere. Sbb 
was an honourable n^^tron; but Agefit Fabi, whom she ubm to call 
**Plab8,** deidalwd thi^ our aunt was stage-struck. 

Ihe theatre is my achool,” «sid she, *\tbe sburce of my knowledge. 
From thenoe 1 have my resasdtated biblical history. Now, * Moses* and 
‘ Jos^h in SIgypt *—there are operas for you > 1 get my universal his- 
totj from the theatre, my geography, and my knowledge of men. Out of 

1.LL 2 
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the I'reach pieceit I get to know life in Paris—slippery, but exceedingly 
mteresting. How 1 have cried over “ La Famille Boquebourg**—^that 
the man'must diHmk himself to death, so that she may many the young 
fellow! Yes, how many tears I have wept in the fifty years 1 have sub¬ 
scribed to the theatre! ” 

Our aunt knew every acting play, every bit of scenery, ev^ry character, 
every one who appeared or had appeared. She seemed 'really only to 
live during the nine months the theatre was open. Summer-time with¬ 
out a summer theatre seemed to be only a time that made her old; while, 
ou the other hand, a theatrical evening that lasted till midnight was a 
lengthening of her life. She did not say, as other people do, “ Now we 
shall have spring, the stork is here,” or, “ They Ve advertised the first 
strawberries in the pamirs; ” she, on the contrary, used to annouiK'C the 
coming of autumn with “ Have you heard they *re selling boxes for the 
theatre ? now the performances will begin.” 

She used to value a lodging entirely according to its proximity to 
the theatre. It was a real sorrow to her when she had to leave the little 
lane behind the playhouse, and move into the great street that lay a 
little farther off, and live there in a house where she had no opposite 
neighbours. 

"At home,” said she, “ ray windows must be my oi)era-bo.x. One cannot 
sit and look into one's self till one *s tired ; one must see people. But 
now 1 live just as if I *d gone into the country. If I want to see human 
beings, 1 must go into iny kitchen, and sit down on the sink, for there 
only I have opposite neighbours. No; when I lived in my dear little 
lane, I could look straight down into the ironmonger's shop, and had 
only three hundred paces to the theatre; and now 1 ’ve three thousand 
paces to go, military measurement.” 

Our aunt was sometimes ill; but however unwell she might feci, she 
never missed the piny. The doctor prescribed one day that she should 
put her feet in a bran bath, and she followed his advice; hut she drove 
to the theatre all the same, and sat with her feet in bran there. If she 
had dmd there, she would hare been very glad. Thorwaldsen died in 
the theatre and she called that a haj>py death. 

She could not imagine but that in heaven there must he a theatre too: 
it had not, indeed, Men promised us, but we might very well imagine it. 
The many distinguished actors and actresses who had passed away must 
surely have a field for their talent. 

Our aunt had an electric wire from the theatre to her room. A tele¬ 
gram used td be dispatched to her at coffee-time, and it used to consist 
of the words Herr Sivertsen is at the macbmery;” for it was he who 
gave the^ signal for drawing the curtain up and down and for changing 
the Bcenes.' i ‘ ^ 

JTrom him she used to receive a short and concise desertion of evexy 
piece, fiia opinion of Shakispeare’s “ (Tempest ” was " Had nonsense I 
There’s so much to put up, and the first scene begins with * Water to 
the front of wings.* ” H^iat is to say, the water 1^ to come Ibrward 
to far. But when, on the other hand, the smne interior scene remained 
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throug]i 8ve acts, he used to pconoiitkce it a senaible, well-written* plaj, 
a resting play, which performed itself, without putting up scenes. 

In earlier times, hr which name our aunt lued to designate thirty 
years ago, she and the before-mentioned Herr Sivertsen bad been younger. 
At that tiom he had already been connected with the machinery, and was, 
as she said, nei^ benefactor. It used to be the cmitom in those days that 
in the*evonihg performances in the only theatre the town possessed, 
spectators were admitted to the part called the ** flies,** over the stage, 
and erery machinist had one or two places to mm away. Often the flies 
were quite full of good company; it was said that generals* wives and 
privy councillors* u^ves had been up there. It was too interesting to 
look down behind the scenes, and to see how the people walked to and 
fro on the stage when the curtain was down. 

Our aunt had been there several times, as w(^l when thoreVas a tra¬ 
gedy as when there was a ballot; for the pieces in which there wpro the 
irreatest number of character^ on the stage were the most interesting to 
see from the flies. One sat pretty much in the dark up there, and most 
])enple took their supper up with them. Once three apples and a great 
bit of bread and butter and sausage fell down right mto the dungeon 
■of Ugolino, where that unhappy man was to be starved to death; and 
there w'as great laughter among the audience. The sausage was one of 
ilie weightiest reasons why the worthy management refused in future to 
liave any spectators up in the flies. 

“ But 1 was there seven and thirty times,*’ said our aunt, *' aud I shall 
always remember Mr. Sivertsen for that.** 

On the very last evening when the flies were still open to the public 
the ** Judgment of Solomon ** was performed, as our aunt remembered* 
very well. She had, through the inflfuence of her benefactor, Herr 
Sivertsen, procured a free admission for the Agent Fabs, although he did 
not deserve it in the least; for ho was always cutting his jokes about 
the theatre and teasing oui- aunt; but she had procured him a free 
Admission to the flies for all that. He wanted to look at this player-sti^' 
from the other side. 

** Those were his own words, and they were just like hinC” said our* 
aunt. 

He looked down from above, on the “ Judgment of Solomon,” and 
fell asleep over it: one would have thought he had come from a dinnenr 
where many toasts were given. He went to sleep, and was locked in; 
and there he sat through the dark night in the flies, qnd wbeu he woke 
he told a storv, hut our aunt would not believe it. , 

“The ‘Judgment of Solomon* was over,” he said, “and all the* 
people had genie away, upstairs and downstairs: hut now tibe mljplay 
b^jiia, the a^r-piece, winch was the best of all,*^ said the agent. ” !wn 
life came into the affair. It was, not the * Judgment of Solomon * tha^ 
was performed; no, a real court of jud|ment was held upon the tltm” 
And Agent Faht had the impudence to try and make our aunt heueve 
all this; tiiat was the ^lanks she got for having got him a place in tl^ 
fliea. 
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What did the agent say ? Why, it was curious enough to hear, hut 
'there was* malice and satire in it. 

" It looked dark enough up there,” said the agent; ** but then the 
magic business began—a great performance, *The Judgment in the 
Theatre.* The box-keepers were at their posts, and ever^ sopctator had 
to show his ghostly pass-book, that it might be decided if Jbe was to be 
admitted with hands loose or bound, aud with or without a inuzzlc. 
Orand people wlio came too late, when the performance had begun, and 
young people, who could not always watch the time, were tied up out¬ 
side, and nad list slippers put on their feet, with which they were 
allowed to go in before the beginning of the next act, and they had 
muzzles too. And then the ‘ Judgment on the Stage * began.’* 

' “All malice, and not a bit of truth in it,” said our aunt. 

The painter, who wanted to get to Paradise, had to go up a staircase 
which lie had himself painted, but which no man could mount ■ that 
was to expiate his sins against perspective. 'All the plants and buildings, 
which the property-man had placed, with infinite pains, in countries to 
which they did not belong, the poor fellow was obliged to put iu their 
right places before cockcrow, if he wanted to get into Paradise. Let 
Herr Pabs see how he would get in himself; but what he said of the 
performers, tragedians and (‘omedians, singers and dancers, that was the 
moat rascally of all. Mr. Fat^, indeed!—Flabs! He did not de.serve 
tu be admitted at'all, and our aunt would not soil her lips with what 
he said. And he said, did Flabs, that the whole was written down, and 
it should be printed when he was dead and buried, but not before, for 
lie would not risk having his arms aud legs broken. 

* Once our aunt had been in fear and trembling in her temple of hap¬ 
piness, the theatre. It was on a winter day, one of those days in which 
onahaa a couple of hours of daylight, with a grey sky. It was terribly 
oold aud snowy, but aunt must go to the theatre. A little opera and a 
great ballot were performed, aud a prologue and an epilogue into the 
bargain; and that would last till late at night. Our aunt must needs 
go; so sb^ borrowed a pair of i'ur boots of her lodger, boots with fur 
' inside anddout, and which reacheil far up her legs. 

She got to the theatre, and to her box; the boots were warm, and she 
kept them on. Suddenly there was a cry of “ Fire! ” smoke was coming 
from one of the side scenes, aud stn^amed down from the files, and there 
was a terrible panic. The people came rushing out, and our aunt was 
the last in the “on the second tier, left-hand aide, for from there 
the scenery looks best,’* she used to say: “ the scenes are always so 
''arranged that they look best from the King’s side.** ' Aunt want^ to 
come oiit, but the peopfie before her, in their fright and heedleesness, 
slammed the door ol tne box; and there sat ouf aunt, and couldu*t get 
nut, and couldn*t get' in; that is to siur, she coul^'t £^t into the next 
box, ibr the partition was too high for her., She called out, and im one 
heard her; she looked down into the tier of boxes below her, and it wras 
empty, and low, imd lodked quite nemr, and aunt in her terror felt quite 
young and light. She thought of jumping down, and had got one 1^ 
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over the partition, the other resting on the bench. There she sat astride,' 
as if on horsehack, well wrapped up in her flowered doak, with one leg 
banging out—a leg in a tremendous fur boot. That was*a sight to 
behold; and when it was beheld, our aunt was heard too, and was saved 
from burning, for the theatre was not burned down. 

Q^iat trail the most memorable evening of her life, and she was glad 
that 8^0 coi)ld not see herself, for she would have died with confusion. 

Hor benefactor in the machinery department, Herr Sivertseii, visited 
her every l^unday, but it was a long time from SSunday to 8uiiday. In 
the latter time, therefore, she used to have in a little child for the 
scraps i that is to say, to eat up too remains of the dinner. It was 
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a child employed in the ballet, one that certainly wanted fading. The 
little ono used to appear, sometimes as an elf, sometiuics as«a page; the 
most difficult part she to play was the lion's hind }(^ in the ** Ma^nc 
Flute;” but as she grew larger she could represent the fore-feet of the 
lion. She certainly only got half a guilder for that, whereas the hind 
legs were paid for with a whole wilder; but then she bad to walk bent, 
and tado without fiesh air. “That was all very interefting to hear,” 
said our aunt. « 

She deserved to live as long as the theatre ^stood, but she eould ndt 
last so long; and she^did not die in thh theatre, but respectably in her 
bed. Her last words were, moreover, not without meaning. She asked, 
“ What will the play be to-morrow p *» • , ^ 

At her d»ith she left about five hundred dollars. We presume* this 
from the intemt, which came to twenty dol]^. This our aunt had 
destined as a legacy for a worthy did spmster who bad no friends; it 
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was to be devoted to a yearljr eubseription for a place in the aecond 
tier, on the left aide, for toe Saturday evening, ** for on that evemng two 

I )iece8 were always given,** it said in the wiU; and the only co^ition 
aid upon the person who enjoyed the legacy was, that she should think, 
cveiT Saturday evening, of our aunt, who was lying in her grave. 

This was our aunt*B religion. 


THE DRYAD. ' 

We are travelling to Paris, to the Eihibition. 

Now we are there. That was a journey, a flight without magic. We 
flew on the wings of steam over the sea and across the land. 

Yea, our time is the time of fairy tales. 

We are in the^ midst of Paris, in a great hotel. Blooming flowers 
ornament the^ staircases, and sofit carpets the floors. 

Our room is a very cosy one, and through the open balcony door 
we have a view of a great square. Spring lives dowTi.there; it has come 
to Paris, and amved at the same time with us. It has come in the 
shape of a glorious young chestnut tree, with delicate leaves nevrly 
opened. How the tree gleams, dressed in its spring garb, before ail 
the other trees in the place! One of tliese latter has been struck out 
of the list of living trees. It lies on the ground with roots exposed. 
On the place where it stood, the young chestnut tree is to be planted, 
and to flourish. 

It still stands towering aloft on the heavy waggon which has brought 
it this morning a distance of sevend miles to Paris. For years it had 
stood there, in the protection of a mighty oak tree, under which the old 
venerable cler^man had often sat, with children listening to his stories. 

The young westnut tree had also listened to the stories; for the Diyad 
who lived in it was a child also. She remembered the time when the 
tree was so little that it only projected a short way above the grass and 
ferns around, 'These were as tall they would ever be; but the tree 
grew every yea^ and enjoyed the air and the sunshine, and drank the 
dew and the rain. Severn times it was also, as it must be, well shalEsn 
by the wind and^ the rain i for that is a part of education. 

^ The D^ad rejoiced in her life, and rejoiced in we sunshine, and the 
smmnig of the birds; but she was most rejoiced at human voices; she 
understood the language of men as well as she understood 
animals. 

Butterflies, cockchafers,Nlragcm*flie8, everything'that could fly ratmA , 
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Co pay a Tisit. They could all talk. They told of the vilh^e, of the 
vin^ard, of l^e forest, of the old castle with its parks and canals and 
ponds. Down in the water dwelt also living beings, which, in their way, 
could ^ under the water from one place to another — beings with 
knowledge and delineation. They said nothing at all; they were so 
clever! • 

And the swallow, who had dived, told about the pretty little goldfish, 
of the thick turbot, the fat brill, and the old carp. The swallow could 
describe all that very well, but, ^ Self is the man,'* she said. ** One 
ou^t to see these things oneself.*’ But how was the Dryad ever to see 
BU^ beings ? She was obliged to be satisfied with being able to look 
ovev tbe b^utiful country and see the busy industiy of men. 

It was glorious; but most glorious of all when the old clergyman s%t 
under the oak tree and talked of France, and^f the ^eat de<^ of her 
sons and daughters, whose names will be mentioned with admintion 
through all time. 

Then the Dryad heard of the sh^herd girl, Joan of Arc, and: of 
Chiuiotte Oorday; she fa^rd about Henry the Fourth and Napdloon 
the First; she heard names whose echo sounds in the hearts of tiie 
people. 
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The village children limtened attentively, and the Pryad no less atten¬ 
tively: she became a school-child with the rest. In the clouds that 
went sailing by she saw, picture by picture, everything that she heard 
talked about. The cloudy sky was her picture-book. 

She felt so happy in wautiful IVauce, the fruitful land of ^nius, 
with the crater of freedom. But in heart the sting rentained that 
the bird, that every animal that could fly, was much better rff than sho. 
Even the fly could look about more in the world, far beyond the Dryad’s 
horizon. 

France was so great and so glorious, but she could only look across a 
little piece of it. The laud stretched out, world-wide, with vineyards, 
forests, and great cities. Of all these Paris was the most splendid and 
the mightiest. The birds could get there; but she, never! 

Among the village children was a little ragged, poor girl, but a pretty 
one to look at. She was always laughing or singing tind twining red 
flower's in her black hair. 

“ Don’t go to Paris I ” the old clergyman warned her. “ Poor child! 
if you go there, it will be your ruin.” 

But she went for all that. 

The Dryad often thought of her; for she had the same wish, and felt 
the sumo longing fur the grout city. 

The Dryad’s tree was bearing its first chestnut blossoms; the birds 
were twittering round them in the most beautiful suushine. Then a 
stately carriage eanie rolling along that way, and in it sat a grand lady 
driving the spirited, light-footed horses. On the back scat a little 
smart groom balanced himself. The Dryad knew the lady, and the old 
clergyman "knew her also. He shook his head gravely when he saw her, 
and said, 

“ 80 you went there after all, and it was your ruin, poor Mary! ** 

“ That one poor /”* thought the Dryad. “ jS^o; she wears a dress fit for 
a Countess” (she had become one in the city of magic changes). “ Oh, if 
1 were only there, amid all the splendour and pomp! They shine up into 
the very clouds at night; wljen I look up, I can tell in what direction 
the town lies.” 

Towards that direction the Dryad looked every evening. She saw in 
the dark night the gleaming cloud on the horizon; in the clear moon¬ 
light nights she missed the sailing clouds, which showed her pictures of 
the city and pictures from history. 

The child gmps ab the picture-books, the Dryad grasped at the cloud- 
world, her thobght-book. A sunny, cloudless sky was for her a blank 
leaf; and .for several days, she bad only had such leaves before her. 

It Was in the wann summer-time; not a breeze moved through the 
glowing hot days. Ev(^ leaf, every flower, lay as if it were torpid, and 
th^)eople seemed torpm too. 

'nien the clouds arose and covered the region round about whore the 
gleaming mist announced^” Here lies Paris'.” 

. The clouds piled themselves up hke a chain of moontainsi hurried on 
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through the air, and spread themselves abroad over the whole landscape* 
BO far as the Dryad’s eyo could reach, , 

Like enormous hlue-black blocks of rock the clouds lay piled over one 
another. Gleams of lightnii^ shot forth from thorn. 

“ Thes^ also are the sei’vaiftB of the Lord God,” the old clergyman, 
had said. And there came a bisish dazr.ling flash of lightning, a light¬ 
ing lip as if of the sun itself, which could burst blocks of rock asunder. 
The lightning struck and split to the roots the old venerable oak. The 
crown fell asunder: it seemed as if the tree were stretching forth its 
arms to clasp the messengers of the light. 

No bronze cannon can sound over the land at the birth of a royal 
child as the thunder sounded at the death of the old oak. The rain 
streamed down; a refreshing wind was blowing; the storm had gone 
by, and there was quite a holiday glow on all things. The old clergy¬ 
man spoke a few words for honourable remembrance, and a painter made * 
a drawing, as a lasting record of the tree. 

Kverything passes away,” said the Dryad; “ passes away like a' 
cloud, and never comes back! ” 

The old eJergyman, too, did not come hack. The green roof of his 
school was gone, and his teaching-chair had lanished. The children did 
not come; but autumn came, and winter came, and then spring also. 
In all this change of seasons the Dryad looked toward the region where, 
at night, Paris gleamed with its bright mist far on the horizon. 

Forth from the town rushed engine after engine, train alter train, 
whistling and screaming at all hours in the day. In the evening, towards 
midnight, at daybreak, and all the day through, came the trams. Out 
of each one,, and into each one, streamed people from tho country; of 
every king: a new wonder of the world had summoned them to Paris. 

In what form did this wonder exhibit itself ? 

"A splendid blossom of art and industry,” said one,"has unfolded 
itself in the Champ de Mars—a gigantic sunflo^i^er, from whose petals 
one can learn ^eogiaphy and statistics, and can become as wise as a lord 
mayor, and raise oneself to tho level of art and poetry, and study tho 
greatness and power of the various lands.” • 

“A fairy tale flower,” said anothcr,‘‘a many-coloured lotils-plant, which 
spreads out its green leaves like a velvet carpet over the sjoud. -The 
opening spring has brought it forth, the summcrwill see it in all its 
splendour, the autumn winds will sweep it away, so that not a leaf, not 
a fragment of its root shall remain.” , 

Ik 

In front of the Military School extends in times of peace the ar^ of 
war—a field without a blade of gras^ a pieoe of sandy steppe, as if cut 
out of the Des^ of Africa, where Fata Mof-yana displays her wondrous 
airy castles and hangii^ gardens. In the (^amp de Miu«, however, 
were to be seen more splendid, more wondeiful than in the iiSfelijt, 
for human art had converted the airy deceptive scen^ into reality. 

"The.Aladdin’s Palace of,the present b» been built,” it was said. 
"Day by day, hour by hour, it unfolds more of its wonderful splendour.” 
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* The endless balls shine in marble and man;ir colours. “ Master Blood* 
less here moves his limbs of steel and iron in the great circtdar hall of 
machineiy. ' Works of art in metal, in stone, in Gobelins tapestry 
announce the vitality of mind that is stirring in every land. lulls of 
paintings, splendour of flowers, everything that mind and skill can 
create in the wiM'kshop of the artizan has been placed here l^r show. 
Even the memorials 01 ancient days, out of old graves and kirf*meors, 
have appeared at this general meeting. 

The overpowering great variegated whole most be divided into small 
portions, and pressed together like a plaything, if it is to be understood 
and described. 

Like a great table on Cbristmos Eve, the Champ de iMars carried n 
wonder>castle of industry and art; and around this Icnicknacks from all 
countries had been ranged—knicknacks on a grand scale, for every 
•nation found some remembrance of home. 

Here stood the royal palace of Egypt, there the Caravanserai of the 
*de8ort land. The Bedoum had quitted bis sunny country, and hastened 
1 ^ on his camel. Here stood the Russian stables, with the flery glo* 
riouB horses of the steppe. Hero stood the simple Btraw>thatched 
dwelling of the Eanish peasant, with the Dannebrog flag, next to 
Gustavus ya8a*8 wooden honse from Dalanic, with its wonderful 
carvings. American huts, English cottages, French pavilions, kiosks, 
theatres, churches, all strewn ari)\aid, and between them the fresh green 
turf, the clear springing water, blooming bushes, rare trees, hothouses, 
ill which one might fancy oneself transported into the tropical forest; 
whole gardens brought n*om Paniascus, and blooming under one roof. 
'What colours, whnt fragrance t 

Artificial grottoes surrounded bodies of fresh or of salt water, and 
gave a glimpse into the empire of the fishes; the visitor seemed to 
wander at we bottom, of the sea, among fishes and polypi. 

“ All thiav” they said, “ the Champ de Mors offers; ” and around the 
great richly-spread table the crowd of human beings moves like a busy 
swarm of ants, on foot or in little carriages, for not all feet are equal to 
such a fatiraing journey. 

Hither wey«8warm m>m morning till late in the evening. Steamer 
after steamer, crowded with people, glides down the Seine. The number 
of carriages is continually on the increase. The swarm of people on foot 
and on horseback grows more and more dense. Carriages and omniboaes 
are crowded, stuffed and embroidered with people. All these tributary 
streams flow in onb direction—^towards the Exhibition. On every cntcanee 
the flag of Prance^is displayed; around the world’s bazaar va\'e the flags 
of dil nation^. There 4 s a humming and a murmuring from the hall of 
.the machines; from the towers theWlody of the chimes is heard; with 
the tones of the organs in the churches mingle the hoarse nasal soi^ 
from the cafes of the East.*'' It is a kingdom of Babel, a wonder of the 
world 1 ■ , ^ 

In very truth it was. Thpt ’a what all the reports said, and who did 
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not besr tb^ P l^be Bxyad knew everTtbiug that ia told here of the* 
new wonder in the dty of cities. • 

"Fly away, ye birds! fly away to see, and then come back and tell 
me/* said the Diyad. 

The wisb became an intense de8iio<^became the one thought of a life. 
Then,.in quiet silent night, whDe the full moon was shining, the 
Dryad saw a spark dy out of the moon’s disc, and fall like a shooting 
star. And before the tree, whose leaves waved to and fro as if they 
were stirred by a tempest, stood a noble, mighty, and grand figure. In 
tones that were at once rich and strong, like the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment bidding farewell to life and summoning to the great account, 
it said. 
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** Thou shalt go to the city of magic; thou sbalt take root there, and 
enjoy the migh^ rushing breezes, the air, and the sunshine there. But 
the time of thy life shall then be shortened; the line 0^ years that 
awaited thee here amid the free nature shall shnnk to but a small tale. 
Poor Dryad! it sball be thy destruction. ' Thy yearning and longing 
will increase, thy desire will grow more stormy, the tr^ itself will be as 
a prison to thee, thou wilt thv cell and give up thy natitre to fly out 
and mingle among men. Then the years that wou^d hare belonged to 
thee will be contmeted to half the span of the ephemei^ fly, that lives 
but Sr day: one n^ht^ and thy life-l»per shall be blown out—the loaves 
of the tree will wither and be blown awar, to become gi^ea nem 
again!** • . 

Thus the words sounded, iljid the light vanished away, but not |;be 
loi^ging of the Dryad; she trembled in the wild fever ol expectotion. 

shall go there!** she med^ rejoicingly. “Life is beguming and 
awdia Hkea doud; nobody knows wbitber it ft bastening.** 
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< W^en tbe grey dawn arose, and the noon tamed pale and the.cloada 
w'ere tinted red, the wished>for hour Btruck., Tlie words promise 
were fulfilled. . * 

People ap{)em«d with spades and poles; they dug round the roots of 
the tree, deeper and deeper, and beneath it. A waggon was brought out, 
drawn by many horses, and the tree was lifted up, with its rq^ots and the 
lumps of earilh that adhered to them; matting was placcd^around thcr 
roots, os though the tree had its feet in a warm bag. And now tliie tree 
was lifted on the waggon and secured with chains. The journey began, 
the journey to Paris. There the tree was to grow as an ornament to the 
city of French glory. 

The twigs and the leaves of the chestnut tree trembled in the first 
moments of its being moved; and the Dryad trembled in the pleasurable 
feeling of expectation. 

“Away!' aww!” it sounded in every heat of her pulse. “Away! 
away !’* sounded in words that flew trembling along. Tbe Dryad forgot 
to bid farewell to the regions of homo; she thought not of the W'aving 
grass and of the innocent daisies, which had looked up to her as to a 
great lady, a young Princess playing at being a Bhephcrdcss out in the 
open air. • 

The chestnut tree stood upon the waggon, and nodded his branches: 
whether this mejint “ farewell ” or “forward,” tbe Dryad knew not; she 
«lreamed only of the marv'ellon.s^cw things, that seemed yet so familiar, 
and that were to unfold themselves before her. No child’s heart rejoic¬ 
ing in innocence—no heart whose blood danced with J^a88ion—had set 
out on the journey to Paris more full of expectation than she. 

Her “fan?>veir’ sounded in the Words “ Away! away! *' 

, The wheels turned; the distant approached; the present vanished. 
The region was changed, even os the clouds change. New vineyards, 
forests, Milages, villas appeared—came nearer—vamshed! 

The chestnut tree moved forward, and the Dryad went with it. Steam- 
engine after steam-engine rushed past, sending up into the air vapoury 
clouds, that formed figures which told of Paris, whence they came, and 
whither the Dryad was going. 

. EverythiiQ; around knew it, and must know whither she was hound. 
It seemed to her as if every tree she passed stretched out its leaves 
towards her, with the prayer—“ Take me with you! take me with yon!” 
for every tree endosea a longing Dryad. 

What changes during this flight! Houses seemed to be rising out of 
the earth—mare and more—thicker and thicker. The chimneys rose 
like fiower-pot| ranged side by side, or in rows one above the otW; m 
the roots. Great, inscriptions in letters a yard long, and figures in 
various colours, covering the walls from cornice to basement, came 
brightly out. * 

“ Where does Paris begin, and when shall 1 be there ? ** aaked the 
D^ad. ’ 

The crowd of people grew; the tumult and the.buBile inmreaaed; 
carnage followed upon curriage; people on foot and peo^ on hozae- 
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htdk were mingled together around were shops on shopsi musici 
and songt crying and talking. 

^e l)ryao» in her tree, was now in the midst of Paris. The great heavy 
waggon aQ at once stopped on a little squa>re planted with trees. The 
high houses around haa all of them balconies to the windows, from which 
the inhabitants looked down upcm the young fresh chestnut tree, which 
was ^niing to be planted here as asubatitate for the dead tree that ky 
stretched on the ground. 

The passers-by stood still and smiled in admiration of its pure vernal 
freshness. The older trees, whosw* buds wore still closed, whisjwred with 
their waving branclioa, " Wolcon»e! welcome 1 ” The ibuntaiu, throw¬ 
ing its jet of water high up in the air, to let it fall ag4ain in the wide 
8t<'ne basin, told the wind to sprinkle the new-comer with pearly drops, 
as if it wished to give him a refreshing draught to welcome liim. 
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The Dryad felt how her tree was being lifted from tbes waggon to^he 
placed in the spot where it was to stand, llie roots wer& cuve>red with 
earth, and fresh turf was laid on the top. Blooming shrubs and flowers 
in pots were ranged around; and thus a little garden aroKc in the square. 

The tree that had been killed by the fumes of gas, .the ste^ of 
kttebens, and the bad air of the city, was put upon the waggon and 
driven away. The passera-by look^ on. Children and. old men sat 
upon the bwch, and looked at the green tree. And we wbo are tel^ng 
this story stood upon a balcony, and looked down upon the green spring 
Jight that had brought in from the fresh country atr, mid said, 
woat the old clergyman would have said, D^ad! ** 

** 1 am happy! 1 am happy! ” the D^^ cried, rejoicing; “andyet I 
'CanBOt realize, cannot describe what I iwL Everything is as I jCmciod 
Uf and yet as 1 did not flumy it.“ a 
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l%e liouBes stood there, so lofty, so dose! 1!he sunliffht shone on 
onW one of' tho walls, and that one was stuck orer with bills and pla¬ 
cards, bofare which the people stoodr still; and this made a crowd. 

Carriages rushed past, carriages rolled past; light ones and heavy 
ones mingled together. Omnibuses, those over-crowded moving houses, 
came rattling py; horsemen galloped among them; evep*carts and 
waggons asserted their rights. 

The Dryad asked herself if these high-grown houses, which stood so 
close around her, would not remove and take other shapes, like the 
clouds in the sky, and draw aside, so that she might east a glance into 
Paris, and over it. Kotre Dame roust show itself, tlie Yonddme Column, 
and the wondrous building which had called and was still cfdling so 
many strangers to the city. 

But the houses did not stir from their places. It was yet day when 
the lamps were lit. The gas-jets gleamed from the shops, and shone 
even into the branches of the trees, so that it was like sunlight in 
summer. The stars above made their appearance, the same to which 
the Dryad had looked up in her home. She thought she felt a clear pure 
stream of air which went forth from them. She felt herself lifted up 
and strengthened,' and felt an increased power of seeing through every 
leaf and through eveiy fibre of the root. Amid all the noise and the 
turmoil, tho colottrs and the lights, she knew herself watched by mild 
.eyes. 

From tho side streets sounded the meny notes of fiddles and wind 
instruments. Dp ! to the donee, to the dance! to jollity and pleasure! 
that was their invitation. Such music it was, that horses, carriages, 
trees, and houses would have danced, if they had known how. The 
charm of intoxicating delight filled the bosom of the Dryad. 

“ How glorious, how splendid it is! ” she cried, rejoicingly. “ Jnow 1 
am in Paris! ” 

« 

The next day that dawned, the next mght that fell, offered the same 
spectacle, similar bustle, similar life; changing, indeed, yet always the 
same; and thus it went on through the sequence of days. 

, “ Now I know every tree, every flower on the square here! I know 
every house, every balcony, every shop in this narrow cut-off comer, 
where I am denied the sight of the great mighty city. Where are the 
arches of triumph, the Boulevards, the wondrous building of the world ? 
1 see nothing of all this. As if shut up in a cage, 1 stand among the 
high houses, which 1 now know by heart, with their inscriptions, signs, 
and placards; ^1 the pmnted confectionery, that is no longer to my 
taste. Where are all me things of which I heard, for which I loxigeo, 
imd for whose sake 1 wanted to*come hither? What have 1 seized, 
found, won ? 1 feel the same longing I felt befohe; 1 feel that there 
is a life 1 should wish tov'^sp and to experience. I must go out into 
the ‘ranks of living men, and mingle among them. I most fly about 
like a bird. I must see and fe^, and become human altogether. I 
must enjoy the one half-dtfy’, instead of vegethtiog for years in everyday 
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eamenesi and weariness, in which I become ill, and at laet sink and'dis* 
appear like the dew on the meadows. I will gleam like the doud; 
gleam in the sunshine of life, look out over the whole like the cloud, 
and pass away like it, no one knoweth whither.'* 

Thus sigl^d the Dryad; slid she prayed: 

Take from me the years that were destined for me, and give me but 
half of* the Itfe of the ephemeral fly! Deliver me from my prison! 
Give me human life, human happiness, only a short span, only the one 
night, if it cannot be otherwise; and then punish me for my wish to 
live, my longing for life! Strike me out of thy list; let my shell, the 
fresh young tree, wither, or bo hewn down, and burnt to ashes, and 
scattered to all the winds! ” 



TItK tHi.AL'TIt'VI. IiKYAU. 


A rustling went through the leaves of the tree; tflerc was a trembling 
in each of the leaves ; it seemed as though fire streamed through it. A 
gust of wind shook its green crown, and from the midst of Jlhat crown 
a female figure came forth. In the same moment she was sitiUig beneath* 
the brightly-illuminated leafy branches, young and beautiful to behold, 
like poor Mary, to whom the clergyman had said, The great city will 
be thy destruction! ** 

The Dryad sat at the foot of the tree—at her house door, which she 
had locked, and whose key she had thrown away. So yoflng! so fair! 
'Hie stars saw her, and blinked at her. The gas-lamps ^saw her, and 

f learned and beckoned to her. How delicate^ she was, and yet how* 
looming!—a child, anjl yet a grown m&iden! * Her dress was fine as 
silk, green os the ^shly-opened leaves on the crown of the tree; in 
W nut-brown Wr clun^ a half-opened chestnut*blossom. She looked 
lUce the Goddess of Spnng. 

For one short minute she eat motionl^s; tj^en she sprang up, and, 
%ht aa a gazelle, she hurried awdy. She ran ind sprang like the re- 
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from the mirror that, earned bj the aunehme, is CMt, now hire, 
now these. Could any one have followed her with his eyes, be wo^d 
have seen how marvellously her dress and her form changed, according 
to the nature of the house or the place whose light happen^ to shine 
upon her. ‘ ^ 

She reached the Boulevards. Here a sea of light streamed forth fwm 
the gas-flames of the lam))8, the shops, and the cafi's. iliisre stood in a 
row young nnd slender trees, each of which concealed its Dryad, mid 
gave shade from the artificial sunlight. The whole vast pavement w'as 
one great festive ball, where covered tables stood laden with refresh¬ 
ments of all kinds, from champagne and Chartreuse down to coffee and 
beer. Here was an exhibition of flowers, statues, books, and coloured 
atuflis. 

From the crowd ijloso by the lofty houses she looked forth over tlie 
terrific stream beyond the rows of trt*e8. Yonder heaved a stream of 
rolling carriages, <»hriolet8, coaches, omnibuses, cabs, and among them 
riding gentlemen and marcliing troops. To cr*>S8 to the opposite) shore 
was an undertaking fraught with danger to life and limb. Now lanterns 
shed their radiance abroad; now the gas had the npjier hand; and sud¬ 
denly a rocket rises! Whence ? Whither ? 

Here arc sounds of soft Italian melodies: yonder, Spanish songs are 
sung, accompanied by the rattle of the castanets; but strongest of all, 
and predominating over the rest, the street-organ tunes of the moment, 
the exciting “ Cap-can ” music, which Orpheus never knew, and which 
was never heard V the “ hella Jlelcne: ” even the barrow was tempted 
to hop upon one of* its wlieels. 

The Dryad danced, floated, flew, changing her colour every moment, 
like a humming-bird in the sunshine; each house, with the world belong¬ 
ing to it, gave her its own reflections. 

As the glowing lotus-flower, torn from its stem, is carried away by the 
stream, so the Dryad drifted along. Whenever she paused, she was an¬ 
other being, so that none was able to follow her, to recognize her, or to 
look more closely at her. 

Like cloud-pictures, all things flew by her: she looked into a thousand 
‘ faces, but not one was familiar to her; she saw not a single form from 
home. , Two bright eyes had remained in her memory; she thouglkt of 
Mary, poor Mary, the ragged merry child, who wore the red flowers in 
her black hair. Mary was now here, in the world-city, rich and magni¬ 
ficent os in that day when she drove past the house of the old dergyman 
and past the tree uf the Drvad, the old oak. 

^ Here she Vas csertainly living, in the deafening tumnlt. Perhaps 
she had .just stepped out of ope of the gorgeous carriages in waiting. 
Handsome equips^^, with coachmen in gold braid, and footmen in 
ailken hose^ drove u]p. The people who alighted from them were all 
richly dresa^ ladies. They went throngh the opened gate, and ascended 
the broad staircase that led to a building resting on marble pillars. Was 
this bnilding, perhaps, the wonder of the wand ? There mary would 
. eevtainly be found* 
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*^StnctaMaria!*']«80Uiided from the interior. Incenee floated through 
the loftj painted and gilded aislesr inhere a golemn twilight reignoi. 

It was the Church of the Madeleine. 

Clad in black garments of the most costlr stuffs, fashioned according 
to the latest mode, the rich feminine world of Paris glided across the 
shining payment. The crests of the proprietors were engraved on silver 
shieldaoD th<{| velvet-bound prayer-booki^ and embroidered in the corners 
of perfumed handkerchiefs bordered with Brussels lace. A few of the 
ladies were kneeling in silent prayer before the altars; others resorted 
to the confessionals. 

Anxiety and fear took possession of the Bryad; she felt as if she had 
entered a place where she had no right to be. Here was the abode of 
silence, the hall of secrets: everything was said in whispers, every word 
was a mystery. ' • 

The Bryad saw herself enveloped in lace and silk, like the women of 
wealth and of high birth around her. Had, perhaps, every one of them 
a longing in her breast, like the Brvad P 

A deep, painful sigh was heard. j)id it escape from some confessional 
in a distant corner, or from the bostim of the Bryad P She drew the 
veil closer around her; she biHiatlied incense, and not the fresh air. 
Hero was not the abiding-place of her longing. 

Away! away!—a hastening w'ithuut ref The ephemeral fly knows 
not n^pose, for her existence is flight. * 

She was out again among the gas Ctandelabra by a magnificent fountain. 

“ All its streaming waters are not able to w'asii out tlie iuuoceut blood 
that was spilt here.” 

Such were the w'ords spoken. Strangers stood arouna, carrying on 
a lively conversation, such as no one would ha\'e dared to carry on in the 
gorgeous hall of 80crctB*wheoce the Bryad came. 

A heavy stone slab was turned and then lifted. , She did not under¬ 
stand why. She saw an opening that led into the depths below. The 
strangers stepped down, leaving the starUt air and the cheerful life of 
the upper world behind them. » 

‘*1 am afraid,” said one of the women who stood around,..to her 
husband, ** 1 cannot venture to go down, nor do 1 care for the fronders 
down yonder. You had better stay here with me.” 

Indeed, and travel home,” saicl the man, ” and quit Paris without 
having seen the most wonderful thing of ^ 1 —the real wonder of the 
preseut period, created by the power and resol utioa»of on© man! ” 

” I wifi not go down for all that,” was the reply. • 

** The wonder of the present lime,” it had be^n called: the Bryad had 
heard and had unders:t^a it. The goaf of her ardent longing had thus 
been reached, and here was the entrance to it. Down into the depths 
beiolir Paris P She had not thought of such a thing; but now she heard 
it mud, and saw the strangers d^cending, and went after them. 

stoircase was of cast iron, spiral, brot^and easy. Below there 
burned a lamp, and fiurther down, another. Gwey stood in a labyrinth 
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of eirdlesii balls and arcbed passages, all communicating with each other. 
All the stjreets and lanes of Paris nrere to be seen here again, as in a dim 
reflection. The names were painted up; and every house abovo had its 
number down here also, and struck its roots under the macadamised 

n s of a broad canal, in which the mud^ water flowed onward. Over 
e fresh streaming wate^ was carried on arches; and <fuite at the 
top hung the tangled net of gas-pipes and telegraph-wires^ 

In the distance lamps gleamed, like a reflection from the world-city 
above. Every now and then a dull rumbling was heard: this came from 
the heavy waggons rolling over the .entrance bridges. 

Whither had the Dryad come ? 

Tou have, no doubt, heard of the Catacombs ? Now they are vanish¬ 
ing-points in that new underground world—that wonder of the present 
day—the aewers of Paris. The Dryad was there, and not in the world’s 
Exhibition in the Champ de Mars. 

Sill* heard exclaiiiaiioiis of wonder and admiration. 

From here go forth health and life for thousands upon thousands up 
yonder! Our time is the time of progress, with its manifold blessings.’* 
Such was the opinion and the speech of men; but not of those crea¬ 
tures who had been horn here, and who built and dwelt here—of the 
BAYS, namely, who were squeaking to one another in the clefts of a 
crumbling wall, quite plainly, and in a way the Dryad underatood well. 

A big old FatluT-Uat, with his tail bitten off, was relieving his feelings 
in loud squeaks; and bis family gave their tribute of concurrence to 
every word he said: 

“ I am disgusted with this man-mewing,” he cried—“ with these out¬ 
bursts of ignorance. A fine magniflcence, truly! all made up of gas and 
^troleum! I can’t eat such slitfl’ as that. Evervihing hero is so fine 
and bright nOw, that one’s ashamed of oneself, without exactly knowing 
why. Ah, if we only lived in the days of tallow candles! and it does 
not lie BO very far behind us. That was a romantic time, as one may say.** 
** What are you talking of there ? ” asked the Dryad. “I have never 
seen you before. What is it you are talking about ? ’* 

** Of the glorious days that are gone,” said the Eat,—“of the happy 
times of our-great-grand fathers and great-grandraotbera. Then it was a 
great tiling to get down here. That was a rat’s nest quite different 
from Paris. Mother Plague used to live here then; she killed pe<mle, 
but never rats. JEobbers aud smugglers could breathe freely here. Here 
was the meetiug-place of the most interesting personages, whom one now 
only pets to see in^he theatres where they act melodramas, up above. 
The time of romance is gone even in our rata* nest; end ^lore also fireah 
iir and iigtroleum have broken in.” 

Thus squeaked the Bat; be*squeaked in honour of the old time, 
when Mother Plague was still alive. 

A carriage stopped, & kind of open omnibus, drawn by swift horses. 
The-company mounted and drove away along the Boulevard de Sebas¬ 
topol, that is to say, the. underground boulevard, over which the well- 
known crowded street of that name extended. 
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The cairiage disappeared in the twilight; the Dread disappcfisred, 
lifted to the cheerful freshness abeee. Here, and not below in the 
vaulted passages, filled with heavy air, the wonder work must be found 
which she wim to seek in her short lifetime. It roust gleam brighter 
than all the gos-fiames, stronger than iharooon that W'as just gliding 
past. * ^ 

'Ses;certainly, she saw it yonder in the distance; it glcaroed before 
her, and twinkled and glittered like the evening star in the sky. 

iibe saw a glittering portal open, that led to a little garden, where all 
was brightness and dance music. Coloured lanins surrounded little 
lakes, in which were waterjilaiits of coloured metal, from whose flowers 
jets of water spirted up. beautiful wHjeping willows—real products of 
spring—hung their fresh bpanchtss over these lakes like a fresh, green, 
transparent, and yet screening veil. In the biislies hurnt aur open fire, 
throwing a red twilight over the quiet huts of bnoiehes, into which the 
sounds of music penetrated—an ear^tickling, intoxicating music, that 
sent the blood coursing through the veins. 

Beautiful girls in festive attire, with pleasant smiles on their lips, 
and the light spirit of youth in their hearts—“Marys,” v;ith roses in 
their hair, but without carriage aud postilliou—flitted to and fro in the 
wild dance. 

Where were the heads, where the feet ? As if stung by tarantulas, 
they sprang, laughed, nqoiced, as if in Aieir ecstacies they were going 
to embrace all the w’orl^. 

The Drjad felt herself toni with them into the whirl of the dance. 
Bound her delicate foot cliTOg the silken boot, chestnut brown in colour, 
like the ribbon tiiat fluttered from her hair down upon her bare should 
ders. The green silk dress waved in large folds, but did not entirely 
hide the pretty foot and ankle. 

Had she come to the enchanted Garden of Armida ? What was the 
name of the place F , 

The name glittered in gas-jets over the entrance. It was “ Mabille.” 
The soaring upwards of rockets, the splashing of the fountains, and 
the popping of champagne corks accompanied the wHd bncchanttc daoce^ 
Over the whole glided the moon through the air, clear, but With a some¬ 
what crooked face. « 

A wild joviality seemed to rush through the Dryad, as though the 
were intoxicated with opium. Her eyes spoke, her lips spoke, but the 
sound of violins and of flutes drowned the sound of hej* voice. Her 
partner whispered words to her which she did not tiudentand, nor do 
we understand them. He stretched out hit arms to drdw her to hini^ 
but he embraced only the empty air. . • 

The Drvad bad b€^ carried away, lixe a rote-leaf on the wind. Be¬ 
fore her the taw a flame in the air, asflathing lig^ft high up on a tower. 

beacon light thone from ttte goal of her longing—shone from the 
red lighthoute tower of the Maia Moryama of the Champ de Man. 
Thither the wat aurried by the wind. She circled round the tower; 
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the Workmen thought it wae a butterfly thav had come too early, and 
that now>Bank down dying. 

The moon ahone bright, gas-lamps spread light around, through the 
hails, over the ali-the-world’s buildings scattered nl>out, owr the rose- 
hills and the rocks j>roduced by human ingenuity, from whidi watertalla, 
driven by the power of " Master Uloodlesa,” fell down. Tiie caveras of 
the sea, the depths of the lakcw, the kingdom of the fishes were opened 
here. Men walked as in the depths of the deep pond, and heM converse 
with the sea, in the diving-bell of glass. The water pressed against the 
strong glass walls above and on every side. The polypi, eel-like living 
creatures, had fastened themselves to the bottom, and stri^tched out 
arms, fathoms long, for prey. A big turbot was making himself broad 
in front, quietly enough, but not without casting soine suspicious glances 
aside. A crab* clambered over him, looking like a gigantic spider, while 
the shrimps wandered about in restless haste, like the butterflies ami 
moths of the sea. 

In the fresh water grew water-lilies,, nymphma, and reeds; the gold¬ 
fishes stood up below in rank and file, all tuniing their heads one way, 
that the streaming water might flow into their mouths, b’at carps ‘ 
stared at the glass wall with stupid eyes. They knew that they wore 
here to be exhibited, and that they had made the somewhat toilsome 
journey hither in tubs filled with w'ater; and they thought with dismay 
of the land-siekness from which they had autfered so cruelly on the ruil- 
way. 

They had come to see the Exhibition, and’now contemplated it from 
fheir fresh or salt-water position. They looked attentively at the crowds 
of people who passed by them early and late. All the nations in the 
world, they thought, had* made an exhibition of their inhabitants, for the 
edification of the soles and haddtwks, pike and carp, that they might 
give their opinions upon the difl'erent kinds. 

“ Those are scaly animals! ” said a little slimy Whiting. ** They put 
on different scales two or three times a day, and they emit sounds which 
Jther'call speaking. We don’t put on scales, and we make ourselves 
understood’ in an easier way, simply bv twitching the comers of our 
fflouthstand staring with our eyes. We have a great many advantages 
over mankind.” 

“ But they have learned swimming of us,” remarked a well-educa 
Codling. ” l^ou must know 1 come ^om the great sea outside. In the 
hot time of the vdor the people yonder go into the water; first they 
Jtake oft' their'scales, and then tbeV swim. They have learnt from the 
frogs to •kick out with their hind legs, and row with their fore paws. 
But they cannot hold oVit long. They want to be like ua, but they 
cannot come up to ns*, Poor people 1 ” 

*And the fishes stared: they thought that the whole swann of people 
whom they had seen in the bright daylight wmre sttll moving around 
them; they were certaia. they atill saw m aame farma that had flint 
caught th^ attention. 
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A pretty Barbel, with lotted akin and an enviablf round baek> de> I 
dared th^ the ** human try *' Vere etill there. 

** I can aee a well aet-np human Hgure quite well,*’ said the Barbel. 

She waa called 'contumacioua lady/ or aomething of that kind. 8he 
hod a mouth and staring eyes, like ours, and a great balloon at the back 
of her head, and something like a shut-up umbrella in front; there were 
a lot «f dangling bits of sea-weed hanging about her. She ought to 
take nil the rubbish off, and go as we do; then she would look some¬ 
thing like a respectable barbel, so far as it is possible for a person to 
look like one! ” 
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'' What’s become of that one whom they drew away with the hook ? 
lie sat on a wheel-chair, and had paper, and pen, aiid ink, and -wrote 
down everything. They called him a ‘ writer.’ ” * 

“ They *re going about with him still,” said a hoary old maid of a Carp, 
who carried her misfortune about with her, so that she was quite hoarse. 
In her youth, namely, she had once swallowed a hook, aq'df still swam 
patieotfy about with it in her gullet. ” A writer ? That means, as we 
fiahes should describe it, a kfnd of cuttle or ink-fish, among int*n.” 

Thus the fishes gossiped in their own way; but in the artificial 
water-grotto the labourers were busy, who were obliged to take advan¬ 
tage of the hours of night to got their work done, by daybreak, l^ey 
accompanied with blows of their hammers, and with songs, the parting 
words of the Tanisbing Diyad. • • 

vSo, at any rate, J have seen you,•you pijfetty gold-fishes,*’ she said. 
“ Yes, I know you,” and she waved her hand tn them. ” 1 have known 
about you a loi^ time in my. home; the swallow told me about vou. 
How bemitiful you are! bow'delicate and shining! 1 should like to 
fciaa eygxy one of you. You ofbem, also: 1 know'you ail; but you do 
not know me.” * 
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Ttif» finhes stared out into the twilight. They did not understend a 
v»ord of it. 

The Dryad wm there no longer. She had been a long time in the 
open air, where the diiTerent ooimtries, the country of black bread, the 
cod'fish coast, the kingdom of Kuissia leather, and the bauk& of eau-de- 
Cologne, and the gardens of rose oil, exhaled their peifuimeB Irom the 
world-wonder flower. 

When, after a night at a ball, we drive home half asleep and half 
awake, the melodies still sound plainly in our ears; wo hear them, and 
could sing them all from memory. When the eye of the murdered man 
closes, the picture of what it mw last clings to it for a time like a pho¬ 
tographic picture. 

So it was likewise here: the bustling life of day had not yet disap¬ 
peared ill the quiet night. The Dryad had seen it; she knew, thus it 
will be repeated to-iuorrovr. 





The Or) ad stood among the fragrant roses, and thought she knew 
them and had seen them in her own home. She also saw red pome- 
graimte flowers)* like those that little hCary had worn iu her dark hair. 

Bemembrances from the home of her childhood flashed through her 
thoughts; her eyea eagerly' drank in the prospect around, and fereriah 
restlcMsnesa chased her thiynigh the wonder-filled ^lls. 

A weu*iues8 tlmt increawd continually took poiuession of her.. She 
felt a longing to rest on the soft Oriental carpets within,or to lean against 
the V^ping willow without by the dear water. But for the epfaemeraf 
fly there waa no xeat In a few momenta the day had completed ite 
ciW • 



I 
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Her thoughts tsrembled, her limb« torambldd, she M&k down <|a the I 
grass by the bubbling water. ‘ 

“ Thou wilt ever spring living frOm the earth,*’ she said mournfully. 
’‘Moisten my tongue—^bring me a refreshing draught.” 

” I am no living water,” was the answer. ” 1 only spring upward 
when the tsachine wills it.” 

” C^ve me something of thy freshness, thou green grass,” implored 
the Dryad; give me one Of thy fragrant Bowers.” 

” We must die if we are torn* from our stalks,” replied the Flowers 
and the Grass. 

” Give me a kiss, thou fresh stream of air—only a single’life-kiss.” 

”80011 the sun will kiss the clouds red,” answered the Wind; “then 
thou w'ilt bo among the dead—blown away, as all the splendour here 
will be blown away before the year shall have ended. Then 1 can play 
again with the light loose sand on the place here, and whiH the dust 
over the land and through the air. All is dust! ” • . 

The Dryad felt a terror like a woman who has cut asunder her pulse- . 
artery in the bath, but is tilled again with the love of life, even while 
she is bleeding to death. 8he raised herself, tottered forward a tew 
steps, and sank down again at the entrance to a little church. The gate 
stood open, lights w'ere burning upon the altar, and the organ sounded. 

What music! Such notes the Dryad had never yet heard; and yet 
it seemed to her as if she recognized g number of well-known voices 
among them. They came deep from the heart of all creation. She 
thought she felt the sighing of the old oak tree; she thought she heard 
the stories of the old cleigyman, of great d<ieds, and of the celebrated 
names, and of the gifts that the creatures of God must bestow upon 
posterity, if they would live on in the world. • 

The tones of the organ sw'elied, and in their song there sounded these 
words ; 

“ Thy wishing and thy longing have tom thee, with thy roots, from 
the place which God appoint^ mr thee. That was thy destruction, thou 
poor Dryad!” 

The notes became soft and gentle, and seemed to die away in a wail. 

In the sky the clouds showed themselves with a ruddy gleam. The 
Wind sighed, 

” Para away, ye dead! now the sun is going to rise! ” * 

The first ray fell on the Dryad. Her form was imdiated in changing 
colours, like the soi^bubble when it is bursting and becomes a (frop of 
water; like a tear that falls and passes away like a v^pous. 

Poor Dryad! Only a dew-drop, only a tear, poured upon the earth, 
and vanish^ away! 



TflE TflISTLK\S EXPKHII::NCr.S. 


' Belosoino to tlie lordly manor liouse waaaboaiil it’ul ^l^■ol^-kept pjarden. 
with rare trees and flowers ; the j^uests of the propri(*t<»r declared their 
adinirution of it: tlio ptsoplo *of the neighbourhood, from town and 
eountry, came on Suntiays and holidays, and askeil permission to see 
the garden ; indeed, whole seliools used to pay visits to it. 

Outside the garden, by the palings at the road*side, stood a great 
mighty Thistle, whieli spread out in many directions from the root, so 
that it might have been called a thistle bush. JSobody loi)ked at it, 
except the old Ass which drew the milk-maid’s cart. This Ass used to 
stret,ch out his neck towards the Thistle, and say, “ You are beautiful; 
1 should like to eat )ruu! ” But his halter ^^aB not long enough to let 
him reach it and eat it. 

There* was great company at the manor house—some very noble people 
from the capital; young pretty girls; and among them a young l^y 
who came fl oin a long distance. ISho had come from Scotland, and was 
of high birth, and was rich in land and in gold—a bride worth winning, 
said more than one of the young gentlemen; and their lady mothers 
said the same thing. ' 

The young j^ple amused themselves on the lawn, and played at ball; 
they wandered among the flowers, and each of the young mrls*broke 
a flower, and fastened it in a young gentleman’s button-bole. But 
the young Scotch lady lixtked ]|;ound, for a long time, in an undecided 
way. None of the flowers seemed to suit her taste. Then her ^e 
glanced across the pahpg—outside stood the gr^t thistle bush, with 
the reddish-blue, sturdy flowers: she sdw them, she smiled, and adied 
the son of the house to pluck one her. 

It is the flow*er of Scc tlaiid,” she said. ** It blooniB in the aeutdieoii 
of my. country. Give me yonder flower.** 
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. And be brought the fairest bliMsoai, and pricked his fingers as com*^ 
pletely as if it had grown on the a}mrppet rose bush. 

She placed the tbistle^fiower in the button-hole of the young man) 
rad he felt himself highly honoured. Each of the other young gentle¬ 
men woul^ willingly have given his own beautiful fiower to have worn 
this one, presented by the fair hand of the Scottish maiden. And if 
the sbn of Ohe house felt himself honoured, what were the heelings of 
the Thistle bush ? It seemed to him as if dew and sunshine were stream¬ 
ing through him. 

I am something more than 3 knew of,” said the Thistle to ifcsolf. 

” I 8U])poTO my right place is really inside the jmlings, and not outside. 
One is often strangely placed in this world; but now 1 have at least 
managed to get one of my peot)le within the pale, and indeed into a 
button-hole!” , 

The Thistle told this event to every blossom that unfolded itself;# 
and not many days had gone by before the Tliist le heard, not tirom men, 
not from the twittering of the birds, but from the air itself, W'hich 
stores np tl»e sounds, jituI <*arrics them far around—out of the most 
retired walks of the garden, and out of the roorun of ihc house, in wdiich 
doors and windows stood open, that the young gentleman who had re¬ 
ceived the thistle-flower from the hand of tlie fair Scottish maiden had 
also now received the lieart and hand of the lady in question. They 
were u handsome pair—it was a good fhatch. 

“That mat<jh i mmle up ! ” said the Thistlo; and he thought of the 
flower he had given for the button-hole. Every flower that opened 
heard of this occurrence. 

“ 1 shall certainly be transplanted into the garden,” thought the 
Thistle, “ and perhaps put into a pot, which crowds one in; tliat is id^id 
to be the greatest of all honours.” 

Amd the Thistle pictured this to himself in such a lively manner, that 
at last he said, with full conviction,1 am to be transplanted into a pot.” 

Then he promised every little thistle-flow<,'r i^bich unfolded itself 
that it also should be put into a pot, and perhaps into a button-hole, 
the highi'st honour that could be attained. But not one of,them was put 
into a pot, much less into a button-hole. They drank in ths sunlight dhd 
the air; lived on the sunlight by day, and on the dew by night; bhximed 
—were visited by bees and hornets, who looked afUjr the honey, the 
dowry of the flower, and they took the honey, and left the flower where 
it was. 

“The thievish rabble!” said the Thistle, “df I *could only stab 
every one of them! But 1 cannot.” • 

The flowers hung their heads and faded; but after.a tiipe new oftes 
came. • * • 

“ You come in good time,” said the Thistle.* “ I am expecting every 
moment to get across the feftoe.” * , , 

A few innocent daisies, and a long tiitn dandelion, stood and listened 
in de^ admiration, and believed eveiything^ they heard. 

Hm old Ass of the milk-cart stood at the edge of the field-road, and 
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^ g1anc6d acrons at the blooming thistle bush; but his halter vaa too 
^ort, and. be could not reach it. . 

And the Thistle thought so long of the thistle of Scotland, to whose 
&mily he said he belonged, that he fancied at butt that he had come 
front Scotland, and that his parents had been put into tl)e national 
escutcheon. That was a great thought; but, you sec, a great thistle 
has a right to a great thought. * 

** One is often of so grand a family, that one may not know it,** said 
the Nettle, who grew close by. He had a kind of idea that he might 
be made into canibric if he were rightly treated 

And the summer went by, and the autumn went by. The leaves fell 
from the trees, and the few flowers left had deeper colours and less 
scent. The gardener’s boy sang in the garden, across the paliugs: 

“ up tbc! hill, down thw wn wend. 

Tiiat is Itl'u, rroiu biwiniiiitg tu end.*' 

Tite young fir trees in the forest began to long for Christmas, but it 
was a long time to Christmas yet. 

“ Here 1 am standing yet! ** said the Thistle. ** It is as if nobody 
thought of me, and yet 1 managed iiie match. They w'ere betrothed, 
and they have had their wedding; it is now a week ago. 1 won’t take 
a single step—because I can’t.*’ 

A few more weeks wont by. *The Thistle stood there with his lost 
single th>wcr large ond full. This flovrer had shot up from near the roots; 
the wind blew cold Over it, the colours vanished, and the flower grew in 
size, and looked like a silvered sunflower. 

One day the young pair, now man and'wife, came into the garden. 
They went along by the paling, and the young wife looked across it 

‘^ Thero’s the great thistle still growing,” she said. “ It has no flowers 
now.” 

“ Oh, yes, tiie ghost of the last one is there still,” said he. And he 
pointed to the silvery remains of the flower, w'hich looked like a flower 
themselves. 

” It is pretty, certainly,” she said. Such on one must be carved on 
the frame of our picture.” 

And tl)e young mau had to climb across the palings again, and to 
break off the calyx of the thistle. It pricked his fingers, but then he 
had called it a ghost. And this thistle-calyx came into the garden, and 
into the house, ^ and into the drawdug-room. There stood a picture— 
” The Young Couple.'* A thistle-flower was painted in the button-hole 
of the bridegroo’in. They spoke about this, and also about the thistle- 
flower they brought, the last thistle-flower, now gleaming like sflyer, 
whose picture was. carved on the frame. • 

• And the breeze carridc] what was spoken away, far away. 

” What one can experience! ” said the Thistle' Bush. ** Mj first-born 
was pwt into a button-hole, and my youn^st has been put in a frame. 
Where shall/gof” <i * 

And the Asa stood by the road-mdei and looked across at the Thirtla 
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“Come to me, mj nibble darling!” said he. “1 oan*t get acrpBS to| 
you.” 

But the Thistle did not answer. He became more and more thoughtful 
—kept on thinking and thinking till near Christmas, and then a lower 
of thought came forth. 

“If tbeVhildren are only good, the parenta do not mind standing 
outside the garden pale.” 

“ That ’b an honourable thought,” said the Sunbeam. “ You shall also 
hare a good place.” 

“ In a pot or in a frame ?” asked the Thistle. 

“ In a story,” replied the Sunbeam. 



MEO AT HOME. 


POULTRY MEG'S FAMILY. 

I 

PouLTBY Meg was the only person who lived in the new stately 
dwelling that had been built for the fowls and ducks belonging to tbe 
manor house. It stood there where once the old knightly building bad 
stood with its tower, its pointed gables, its^ moat, and its drawbridge. 
Close by it was a wilderness of trees hnd thicket; here the garden had 
been, and had stretched out to a great lake, which was now moorland. 
Crows and choughs flew screaming over the did treef, and there were 
crowds of birds; they did not seem to get fewer when any one shot among 
thmn, but semed rather to increase. One b^ard the screaming into the 
poul^-hoBse, where Poultry Meg sat with the dueklibgs roiming to 
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and fro over her wooden ehoes. She knew every fowl and every duck 
from the moment it crept out of the shell; and she was fond of her 
fowls and her ducks, and proud of the stately house that had been built 
for them. Her own little room in the house was clean and neat, for 
that was the wish of the gracious lady to whom the house beloi^ged. She 
often came in the company of grand noble miests, to whom due showed 

the hens’ and ducks’ barnicks,” as she called the little bcit'ae. 

Here were a clotlies cupboard, and an arm-chair, and even a chest of 
drawers; and on t]w»c drawers a {mlished metal plate had been placed, 
whereon was engraved the word “ Grub be,’’ and this was the name of 
the noble family that bad lived in the house of old. The brass plate had 
been found when they were digging the foundation; and the clerk had 
said it had no value except in being an old relic. The clerk knew all 
about the pj^aco, and about the old times, for he had his knowledge! from 
^ hooks, and many a memorandum had been written and put in his table- 
drawer. But the oldest of the crows perhaps knew more than he, 
screamed it out in her own language—but that was the crow’s language, 
and the clerk did not understand that, clever as he was. 

After the hot summer days the mist sometimes hung over the moor¬ 
land ns if a.whole lake wtrre behind the old trees, among which the 
crows and the daws w<Te fluttering; and thus it had looked when the 
good Knight Grubbe had lived here—^when ilie old manor house stood 
with its thick red walls. The Oog-chain used to reach in those days 
quite over the gateway; through the tower one w<int into a paved passage 
which led to the rooms; the windows were narrow, and the panes were 
small, even in the grt^at hall where the dancing used to be; but in the 
time of the last Grubbe there hud been no dancing in jjjhe hall within the 
memory of man,,although an old drum still lay there tndft had served as 
part id' the music. Here stood a quaintly carved cupboard, in which 
rare flower-roots were kept, for my l^ady Grubbe was fond of plants 
and cultivated trees and shrubs.. Her husband preferred, riding out to 
shoot wolves and boars ; and his little daughter Idarie always went with 
him part of the way.. When she was only five vears old, she would sit 
proudly on ^er horse, and look saucily roun^ with her great black 
eyva. It waa a gri'at,amusement to her to bit out among the hunting- 
dogs with her whip; but her father would rather have seen her hit among 
the (>easaht boys, who came ruuiiing up to stare at their lord. 

The peasant in the clay hut close by the knightly house had a son 
named SiVren, of the same age as the gracious little lady. The boy could 
dimb well, and* had always to bring her down the birds* nests. The 
birds screamed >08 loud as they could, and one of the greatest of them 
blocked him with its beak^over the eye so that the blood ran down, 
and it was at first thoughttthe eyh liad been destroyed; bat it had not 
b^n injured after all. ‘Marie Cfmbbe used to call him Soren, mid 
that^was a great favour, find was an advantage to Soren’s father—poor 
Jon,* who had one dav committed a fault, and was to be punished by 
riding on the wooden nors^. This same horsb stood in the courtyard, 
aofl had four poles for legs, and a single .narrow plank for a back; on 
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this Jon hod to ride astride, and some heavy bricks were faMened to 
his feet into the bargain, that be might not sit too’comfortablv. He 
made horrible grimaces, and Soren wept and implored little Marie to 
interfere. 8he immediately ordered that Sbren’s i^her should be taken 
down, and wFien they did not obey her, she stain{)ed on the floor, and 
pulled at her father’s sleeve till it was tom to pieces. She would have 
W way, and she got her way, and Sbren’s (htber was taken* down. 

Ladr Orubbe, who now came up, parted bar little daughter’s hair 
firom the child’s brow, and looked at her aflTectionateJy; but Marie ^d 
not understand why. 

She wanted to go to ihe hounds, and not to her mother, who went 
down into the garden, to the lake where the ilster*lily bloomed, and the 
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Pleads of bulrnsbes noddled ainid the reeds; and she looked at all this 
beauty and freshness. ** How pleasant! she said. In the garden stood 
at that time a rare tree* which she herself had planted: it was called the 
blood-beech—a kind of noi!»'o growing among the other trees, sp dark 
brown were the leaves. This tree required much sunshine, for in con¬ 
tinual shade it would become bright gi^n like the other treW,'and thus 
lose its distinctive character. In the lofty chestnut trees,.were ma^ 
birds* nests, and also in the thickets and in the grassy meadows. It 
seemed as though the birds knew that they were protected here, and 
that no one must fire a gun at them. 

Little Marie came hero with Sdren. ITe knew how to climb, as we 
have already said, and eggs and fluffy-feathered j'oung birds vrere brought 
down. I'hf birds, great and small, flew about m terror and tribulation; 
the peewit from the fields, and the crows and daws from the high trees 
^ screamed and screamed; it was just such a din as the family will raise 
to the present day. 

** What are you doing, you children ? ’* cried the gentle lady: “ that 
is sinful! *' 

Suren stood abashed, and even the little gracious lady looked down 
a little; but then she said, quite short and pretty, 

“ My father lets me do it! ” 

“ Craw—craw! away—aw.iy from here! ** cried the great black birds, 
and they flow away; but on thedullowing day they came back, for they 
were at home here. 

The quiet gentle lady did not remain long at homo here on earth, for 
the good (jiod i*alled her away; and, indeed, her home was rather with 
Him than in the knightly house; and the church bells tolled solemnly 
when l#r corpse was carried to the church, and the eyes of the poor 
people werti wet with tears, for she had been good to them. 

When she w'as gone, no one attended to her plantations, and the 
garden, ran to waste. Grubbe the knight was a hard man, they said; 
but his daughter, young as she was, knew how to manage him; he used 
to lough and let her have her way. She was now twelve years old, and 
strongly built; she looktnl the people through and through with her 
b)fe(*k eyes, rpde her horse os bravely as a man, and could fire off her 
gun like a practised hunter. 

One day there were great? visitors in the neighbonrhood, the grandest 
visitors who could come: the young King, and his half-brotlu'r and 
comrade, the Lord Ulric Frederick Gyldenidwe. They wanted to hunt 
the wild boor, and tq pass a few days at the castle of Grubbe, 

Gyldenidwe sat at table next to Marie Grubbe, and ho took her by 
the hand and gave her a kiss, as if she bad been a relaticm; but she Mve 
him a box 6n the ear, and Itold hhn she could not bear hhn, at which 
there was great laughtoK, as if that bad been a very amusing thing. 

And perhaps it was v\jry amusing, for,* five years afterwards, when 
Marie,had fulfilled her seventeenth year, a messenger arrived with a 
letter, in which liord Gyldenidwe proposed for the hand of the noble 
yotfng lady. There woa akhing for you! 
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" He is the grandest and most gallant gentleman in the whole couptry«** 
said Grubbe the knight; *Hhat is not a thing to desjiiso/’ 

don’t care so 'very much about him.” said Marie Grubbe; but she 
did not despise the grandest man of all the country, who sat by the 
King’s iside. 

Silver pl^te, and fine linen and woollen, went ofl’ co Copenhagen m a 
ship, while the bride made the journey by land in ten clays. lJut the 
outfit*met T#th contrary winds, or with no winds at all, fur four months 
passed before it arrived; and when it came, my Lady Oyldonlciwe was 
gone. 

“ I'd rather lie on coarse sacking than lie in his silken beds,” she de¬ 
clared. ‘‘I’d rather walk barefoot than drive with him in a eo.*ich 1 ” 

Late one evening in Xovembertwo women came riding into the town 
of Aarhinis. They were the gracious Lady Gyldc^iilovve (Mario Grubbe) 
and her maid. They came from the town of Wcile, whithttr they had 
<M>me in a ship from Copenhagen. They stopped at Lord Orubbe’s 
stone mansion in Aarhuua. Grubbe was not well pleased wilb tins visit. 
Marie was accosted in hard words; but she had a bed-room given her, 
and got her beer soup of a morning; but the cwil part c»f her fatber’s 
nature was aroused against ber, and she yras not used to that. 8he was 
not of a gentle temper, and we often answer as we are addressed. »Sho 
answ'ered openly, and spoke w'ith bitterness and haired of her husband, 
with whom she declared she would not vc; slie was too honourable ibr 
that. 

A year went by, but it did not go by pleasantly. There were evil 
words between the father and the daughter, and that ought never to be. 
Bad words bear bad fruit. What could be the end of sucli a state of 
things ? « 

“ We two cannot live under the same roof,” said the father one day. 
** Go away from here to our old manor house; but you had better bite 
your tongue olf than spread any lies among the ]U‘ople.” 

And so the two parted. She went with her maid to the old castle Vhero 
she had been bom, and near which the gentle pious lady, her mother, 
was lying in the church vault; an old cowherd lived in the courtyard, 
and was the only other inhabitant of the place. In the rooms block 
heavy cobwebs hung down, covered with dust; in the gardem every¬ 
thing grew just as it would; hops and climbing plants ran Uke a net 
between the trees and bushes, and the hemlock and nettle grew' larger 
and stronger. The blood-beech had been outgrown by other trees, and 
now stood in the shade; and its leaves were green lik^ those of the 
common trees, and its gloiy had departed. Crows ayd choughs, in 
great close masses, flew past over the tall chestnut trees, and chattered 
and screamed as if th^ had something very "important to tcdl one an* 
other—as if they weft saying, Now ^e’s c<my» back again, the little 
* girl who bad bad their eggs and their young ones stolen from them; ’* 
and as for the thief who had got them down, he had to dimb up a leaflm 
tree, for he sat on a taU ship’s mast, and was beaten.with a rope’s end 
if he did not behave bimseli. * 
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Tbe clerk told all this in our own times; he had collected, it and 
looked it, up in books and memoranda. It was to be found, with many 
other writings, locked up in his table-drawer. 

“ Upwards and downwards is the course of the world,” said .he: “it 
is strange to hear.” 

And we will hear how it went with Marie Grubbe. WcSieed not for 
that forget Poultry Meg, who is sitting in her capital henhouse, in our 
own time. Marie Grubbe sat down in her times, uut not with the same 
spirit that old Poultry Meg showed. 

The winter passed away, and the spring and the summer passed away, 
and then the autumn came again, with the damp, cold sea>fog. It wob 
a lonely desolate life in the old manor house. Mario Grubbe took her 
gun in her hand, and went out on to the heath, aud shot hares and foxes, 
and shot .whatever birds she could bit. More than once she met tke 
noble iSir Palle Byre, of Ndrrcbak, who w’as also wandering about with 
his gun and his dogs. He was tall and strong, and boasted of this when 
they talked together. He could have measui'ed himself against the 
deceased Mr. Brockenhuus, of Egeskov, of whom the people still talked. 
Polle Byre had, after the example of Brockenhuus, caused an iron chain 
with a hunting-horn to be hung in his gateway; and uhen he came 
riding home, ho used to seize the chain, and lift himself and his horse 
from the ground, and blow the horn. 

*• Come yourself, aud see mf> do that, Dame Marie,” he said. “ One 
can breathe fresh aud free at Norrebak. 

When she went to his castle is not known, but on the altar candle¬ 
sticks in the church of Norrebak it was in.scribed that they were the 
gift of Pallo Byre aud Marie Grubbe, of Niirrebiik Castle. 

A great stout man was Palle Byre. Ho drank like a sponge: he was 
like a'tub that could never get full; be snored like a whole stye of pigs, 
and he looked red and bloated. 

“ He is treacherous and malicious,” said Bame Palle Byre, Grubbe’s 
daughter. Soon tdie was weary of her life with him, but that did not 
make it better. 

One day, the table was spread, and the dishes grew cold. Palle Byre 
'was out huati^ foxes, and the gracious lady was nowhere to be found. 
Towar(|s midnight Palle Byre came home, but Bame Byre came neither 
at midnight nor next morning: she had turned her back upon Norrebak, 
and had ridden away without saying good bye. 

It was gr^f wet weather; tlie wind blew cold, and a flight of black 
screamingliirdB flew over hST head—^tbey were not so hornless as she. 

Pirst we journeyed southward, quite down into the German land. 
*A coupfe of golden Tings with costly stones were turned into money; 
and then she turned to-the eait, and then she ..turned again and went 
towards the west. She had no food before her eyes, and murmured 
against eve^lning, ev#n against the good Gt)d Himself, so wretched was 
her souL Soon her bo^ became wretched too, and she w’as scarcely 
able to move' a foot. {The peewit flew up as she stumbled ov«r tbe 
mound of eaHb wb^ it bod built its nest. The bird cried, as it always 
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cries, “You thief! tou thief!”' She had never stoJen her neighbour^ 
gCK}d 8 ; but os a little girl she had caused eggs and youn^ birds to be 
tiJceii from the trees, and she thobght of that now. 

Frpm where she lay she could see the sand-dunes. By the sea-ahorr. 
lived fishermen; but she could not get so far, she was so ill. The great 
white 8 C%>'niews fiew over her head, and screamed as the crows and daws 
screamed home in the garden of the manor house. The birdc ilew 
quite close to her, and at lust it seemed to her os if they became blach 
as crows, and then all was night before her eyes. 





When she opened her ercs again, she was being lifted and carft'ed. 
A great strong man had taiceii her up in his arms, and she was looking 
straight into his bearded face. He hud a scar over one eye, which seemed 
to divide the eyebrow into two parts. Weak as she w'os, he c;acried her 
to the ship, where he got a rating for it from thecapiain. 

The next day the snip sailed away. Madame Grubbe had not been 
put ashore, so she sailed away with it. But she will return, will sha 
not ? Yes, but where, and w'hen ? . * 

The clerk could tell about this too, and it was not a storv which bo 
patched together himself. Ho had the whole strange history out of an 
old authentic book, which we ourselves can take out and read. The 
JJxinish historian, Ludwig Holberg, who has written so many useful 
books and the merry comedies, frbm which we'cam get Vuch a good idea 
of his times and their people, tells in his letters of l^rie Grubbe, where 
Mtd how he met her. It is well worth hfaiing; but for, all that*wQ 
don't at all f^et i^oultry Meg,whdiB sitting cheerful and comfortable 
in the charming fowl-honse. * 

The ship sailed away with* Marie Grubbe. * Utat *i| where we left off. 
Long years went by. 

The pla^e was raging at Copenhagen; was in the year 1711. The 
Queen of Denmark went away to her German borne, the King quitted 
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^lie capital, and everybody wbo could do so, hurried away. The students, 
everi those who had board and lodging gratis, left the city. One of these 
students, the last who had remained in the free college, at last went 
away too. J t was two o’clock in the morning, lie was carrying his 
knapsack, which w'a.s bettor stocked with books and writings thah with 
eloines. A damp mist Imng over the town, not a person was to be seen 
in the streets; trie utrecl-doors around were marked wdth crosses,, as a 
sign that the plague was within, or that nil the inmates we^ dead. A 
great waggon rutiled post him ; the coachman brandished his whip, and 
the horses Hew by at a gallop: the waggon ivas filled wdth corpses. The 
young student kept his hand before his face, and smelt at some strong 
j^iirits that he had with him on a sponge in a little brass sccnt-case. 
Out of a small tavern in one of the .‘streets there wen? sounds of singing 
and of unhallowed laughter, from people who drauk the night through 
to forget that the plague was at their doors, and that they might be 
' put into tlie waggon like the others had berm. The student turned his 
steps towards the eanal at the castle bridge, whore a couple of small 
ships wer(\^lying; one of these was weighing anchor to get away from 
the plague-stricken city. 

** If God spares our Jives and grants us a fair wind, we arc going to 
Ordnmud, near I'ulster,” said the captain; and he asked the name of 
the student who wished to go with him. 

“Ludwig llolbcrg,” answerer^the student; and the name sounded 
like any other; but now there sounds in it one of the proudest nuuies 
of Denmark; then it was the namo of a young, unknown student. 

The ship glided past the castle. It was not yet bright day when it 
was in the open sea. A light wind filled the sails, and the young stu¬ 
dent sat down witii his face turned towards the fresh wind, and went to 
sleep, which was not exactly tho most prudent t^ing he could have 
done. 

Already on tho third day the ship lay by the island of Falster. 

“ Do*you know any one here with whom 1 could lodge cheaply ? “ 
Holberg asked the captsiin. 

“ 1 should think you would do well to go to the ferry-woman in 
' Berrehaus," hnswered the captain. “ If vou want to be very civil to 
her, her name is Mother Sciren Sorensen Muller. But it may happen 
that she may fiy into a fury if you are too polite to her. The man is in 
custody for a crime, and that’s why she manages the feny-boat her* 
self-T^-she lias fists of her own.” 

The student took Ipa knapsack and betook himself to the feny-house. 
The house dooi; was not locked—it opened, and he went into a room 
with a brick floor, where a bench, with a great coverlet of leather, 
formed thtf chief article of furniture. A w'hite hen, who had a brood 
of chickens, was fastened to the bench, and had overturned the pipkin 
of water, so that the wet ran across the Poor. There were no people 
eithdr.here or in 1!he adjoining room; only a cradle stood there, in wh^h 
was a child. The ferry-boat came back with only one person in it: 
whether that person was if man or a woman was not an easy mattw to 
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determine. The person in question was wrapped in a great eloah, and 
wore a kind of hood. Prt'seuily t^e boat lay to. 

* It was a woman who got out of it and came into the room. She 
looked very stately when she straightened her back; two proud eyes 
looked fsfiU from beneath her black eyebrows, dt was Mother Siiren, 
the ferry-wife: the en)W8 and daws might have called out another 
for Her, wliftdi we know better. 

She looked morose and did not seem to care to talk; but this much 
was settled, that the student should board in her house fur an indcilnite 
time, while things looked so bad in Copenhagen. 

This or tliat honest citizen would often come to the ferry-house from 
the neighbouring little town. There came Frank the cutler, and Sivert 
the exciseman. They drank a Jug of beer in the ferry-house, and used 
to converse with the student; for ho was a cleVor young man who knew 
his Praetica," as they called it; he could read Greek and Latin, aud* 
was well up in learned subjects. 

*‘The less one kuows,‘tbe less it presses upon one,” said Mother 
Soren. 

“ You have to work hard,” said Ifolberg one day, when she was 
dipping dotlies in the strong soapy water, and was obliged herself to 
split the logs ]h)r the fire. 

“ That *s my affair,” she replied. . 

” Have you been obliged to toil in this way from your childhoofi ? ” 

“ You can read that from my hands,” she replied, aud held out her 
hands, that w ere small indeed, but hard and strong, with bitten nails. 

“ You are learned, and can read.” 

At Christmas-time it began to snow heavily. The cold came on, the 
wind blew sharp as if there w'ere vitriol in it to wash the people’s fhees. 
Mother Siiren did not let thafr disturb her; she threw her cloak around 
her, and drew her hood over her head. Early in the afternoon—it was 
alr^y dark in the house—she laid wood and tuyf on the hearth, and 
then sat down to darn her stockings, for there was no one to do it for 
her. Towards evening she spoke more words to the student than it was 
customary with her to use; she spoke of her husband. * « 

** He killed a sailor of Dragiir by mischance, and for tfiat be has to 
work for three years in irons. He’s only a common sailor, andf therefore 
the law must take its course.” 

“ The law is there for people of high rank too,” said Holberg. 

” Do you think so ? ” said Mother Soren; thci\ she looked into the 
fire for a while; but after a time she began to speak .agatu. ** Have 
you heard of Kai Lykke, who caused a church to be pulled down, and 
when the clergyman. Master Martin,•thund^d from the pillpit about 
it, he bad him put m irons, and sat in judgm^t upon him, and con¬ 
demned him to death? Yes, and the clergyman was obliged to bow his 
head to the stroke. And yet'Kai Lykke went scot-irde.” 

** He had a rmht to do as he did in those times,” said Holberg, ** but 
DOW we have left those times behind us.” * 

** Tott may get a fool to bdiere that,” 01^ Mother Soren; and she 
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got up and weut into tlie room where the little child lay. She lifted 
.up the child’ and laid it down more comfortehly. Then she arranged^ 
the bed-place of the student; he had the great coverlet, for he felt the 
cold more than she did, though he had been bom in Isorwiw'. 

On New Year’s morning it was a bright sunsliiny day. The ♦frost had 
been so strong, and was still so strong, that the fallen snow had become 
a hard mass, and one could walk upon it. The bells of the little town 
were tolling for church. Student Holberg wrapped himself up iu his 
woollen cloak, and wanted to go to the town. 
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Over the fenr-houso the crows and daws were flying with loud cries 
one could hjirdly hear the church bells for their screaming. Mother 
Sdren litood in front of the house, filling a brass pot with snow, which 
she was going to put on the fire to get drinking water. She looked up 
to the crowd of birds, and thought her own thoughts. 

Student llfilberg went to church ; on his way there, and on his return, 
he passed by fhe house of tax-collecter Sivert by the town-gate. Here 
he was invited to take a mug of brown beer with treacle and sugar. l%e 
discourse fell upon Mother Soren, but the tax-collector did not know 
mneh about ber, and, indeed, few knew much about her. She did not 
belong to tbe island pf Falster, be said; she had had a little property 
of her own at o;te time. Her man was a common sailor, a fellow of m 
vesy hot temper, and had killed a sailor of Dragor; and he beat his 
wife, and yet she defended bim. «< 

“ I should not endurQ, such treatment,” said the* tax-collector’s wife.. 
“ I am come of more respectable people: my father was stocking-weaver 
to thte Court.” • 

’’ And consequentlv you' have married a Government official,” said' 
Holberg, and made a how ^ her and to tbe collector. 

It ww on Twelfth Night, the evening of the festival of tiie Tliree 
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Kings, Mother Soren lit up for Holbcrg a three-king candle, that ia, a 
tallow con^c with three wicks, which she had herself prepared. 

“A light for each man/* said lioiberg. 

*‘For each man F” repeated the woman, and looked sharpl}* at him. 

“ For each of the wise men from the East,’* said Holberg. 

** You ntean it that wny,” said she, and then she was silent for a long 
time.* Butaon this evening he learned more about her than he had yet 
known. 

“You speak very afteciionately of your husband/* observed lioiberg, 

“ and yet the people say that he ill-uses you every day.** 

“ That *8 no one’s business but mine/* she replied. “ The blows might 
have done me gfK»d when I was a child; now, 1 suppose, X get them for 
mv sins. But I know what good he lias done me,’’ and she rose up. 

“ \Vheu X lay sick upon the desolate heath, and no one would have pity 
on me, and no one would liavo anything to do with me, except the crows - 
and daw’s, which came to peck me to hits, he carried me in his arms, and 
had to bear hard words because of the burden he brought on board ship. 
It *8 not in my nature to he sick, and ao I got well. Every man has his 
own way. and Sdren has his; but the horse must not be judged by the 
halter. Taking one thing with another, I have lived more agreeably with 
him than with the man whom they Called the most noble and gallant 
of the King’s subjects. I have had the Stadtholder Gyldenldwe, the 
King’s half-brother, for my husband ; afld afterwards I took Palle Jiyre. 
One is as good as another, each in his own way, and 1 in mine. That 
was a long gossip, but now you know all about me.** 

And w ith these words she left the room. 

It was Marie Grubbe! so strangely had fate played with !ier. She 
did not live to see many anniversaries of the festival of the Three Kings; 
Holberg has recorded that she died in June, 1716 ; but ho has not 
written down, for he did not know, that a number of great bia^birds 
circled over the ferry-house, w'hen Mother Sbren, as she was called, was 
lying there a corpse. They did not scream, as if thtw knew that at a 
burial silence should be observed. So soon as she fay in the earUi, 
the birds disappeared; but on the same evening in Jutfadd, at the old 
manor house, an enormous number of crows and choughs were seen; 
they all cried as loud as they could, as if they had some announc.emcnt 
to make: perhaps they talked of him who, as a little boy, had taken 
away their ^gs and their young; of the peasant’s sou, ^ho had to wear 
an iron garter, and of the noble young lady, who eofiled being a ferry¬ 
man’s wife. 

“ Brave! brave! ” they cried. , 

And the whole famOy cried, “ Brave! bnCve t ** when the old house 
was polled down. , * 

“Thev are still erving, and yet there’s nothing, to cry aboirt/’aaid 
the clerk, when he told tne story. “ The family is extinct, the liouAe baa 
been ptdled down, and where it* stood is nowdhe stately poultry-house, 
vrith gilded weathercocks, and the old Poidtry Meg. She'rejoices 
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^greatly in her beautiful dwelling. If she bad not coroe here,” the old 
clerk added, “ abe would bare bad to go into the workhouae.** 

The pigeons cooed over her, the turkey-cocks gobbled, and the ducks 
quacked. , 

“ Nobody knew her*” they said; “ she belongs to no family,.,.*It’s pure 
charity that she is here at ail. She has neither a dndee father nor a hen 
mother, and has no descendants.*’ *■- 

She came of a gimt family, for all that; but sbe did not know it, 
and the old clerk did not know it, though he had so piuch written 
down; but one of the old crows knew about it, and told about it. She 
bad heard from her own mother and grandmother about Poultry Meg’s 
mother and grandmother. And we know the grandmother too; wo saw 
her ride, as a child, over the bridge, looking proudly around her, as it 
the whole world l>elouged to her, and all the birds’ nests in it; and w'e 
* saw her on the heath, by the sand-dunes; and, last of all, in the ferry- 
houso. The granddaughter, the last of her race, had come back to the 
old home, where the old castle had stood^ where the black wild birds Avore 
Bcrtaiming; but she sat. among the tame birds, and these kneAv her and 
were fond of her. Poultry Meg had nothing left to wish for; she looked 
forward with pleasure to her death, and she was old enough to die. 

“Oravo! grave!'* crii'd the crows. 

And Poultry jMog had a good grave, which nobody kncAV except the 
old crow, if llni old crow is not clead already. 

And now avo kiioAv the stoiw of the old manor house, of its old pro¬ 
prietors, and of all Poultry Meg’s family. 


WHAT ONE CAN INVENT. 

TuEREowas once a young man who was studying to bo a poet. He 
wanted to become one by Easter, and to marry, and to live by poetry. 
To Avrite jAoeras, he knew, only consists in being able to invent something; 
but he could not inA’cnt anything. He had been born too late—ev«y- 
thing had been ;taken up before ne came into the world, and eveiything 
hsd been written and told about. 

“ Happy peojdo who were boni.a thousand years ago!” said he. “It 
was an easy matter for them to become immortal. * ilappy ewn was he 
who Avas born a huudreJUyears ago, for then there was still something 
about which a poom could be written. Slow the world is written out, 
and what can 1 write poetry about ?* 

Then he studied till he^became ill and wretched, the wretched n^ f 
^ doctor could help him, but perhaps the wise woman could. She lived 
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in ihe littie house by the w^aide, where the gate is that she oMned fol 
those who rode and drore. But she could do more than unloalt the gate: 
she was wiser than the doctor who drires in his own carriage and pays 
tax for his rank. 

“ I mu^go to her,” said the young man. 

The house in which she dwelt was smail and neat, but dreary to be* 
hold^ for there were no dowers near it—no trees. By the door stood a 
bee-hive, which was very' useful. There was also a little notato-field— 
very u8eful*-;and an earth bank, with slot) bushes upon it, which had done 
blossoming, and now bore fruit—sloes, that draw one’s mouth together 
if one tastes them before the frost has touched them. 
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“lhat *a a true picture of our poetry less time, that I See before mo 
now,” thought the young man; and that was at least a thought, a grain 
of gold that he found by the door of the wise woman. 

” Write that down! ” said she. Even crumbs are bread. I know 
wfav you come hither. You cannot invent anything, apd yet you want 
to be a poet by Easter.” 

“ Evei^thing has been written down,” said he. ” Our time is rp>t 
the old time.” , . • 

‘fNo,” said the wetnao. **In the old tiifte wise women were burnt, 
and poets went about with empty stomachs, *and very much out at 
elbows. The present time is good—it is the best of times; but*you 
have not the right way of looking at it. Tour ear is not sbarpeded to 
hear, and 1 fancy you do not say the Lordis Prayer im the evening. 
There is plenty here to write poems about, and to tell of, for any one 
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knovB the tray. You can read it in the fmitB of the earth, yon 
can draw it from the flowing and the standing water; but you must 
understand how—you must understand how to catch a sunbeam. Now 
just you try my spectacles on, and put my ear«truinpet to your esv, and 
then pray to Cfod, and leave off thinking of yourseu.” 

The last was a very diflicult thing to do—more than a wise woman 
ought to ask. * 

lie received the spectacles and the earotrumpet, and was posted in 
the middle of the potato-field. She put a great potato into his hand. 
Sounds came from within it; there came a song with words, the history 
of the potato, an every-day story in ten parts—an interesting story. 
And ten lines ere enough to tell it in. 

And what did the potato sing ? 

She sang herself and of her family—of tho arrival of the potato in 
tEurope, of the misrepresentation to which she had been exposed before 
she was ncknowledgcii, as sho is noiv, to be a greater treasure than a 
lump of gold. 

“We uere distributed, by the King^s command, from the council- 
houses through tho various towns, and proclamation was made of our 
great value; but no ojui believed in it, or even understood how to plant 
us. One man dug a bole in the earth and thrc*w in his whole bushel of 
potatoes; another }>ut one potato hero and another there in the ground, 
and expected that each was to conSe up a perfect tree, from which he might 
shake down potatoes. And they certainly grew, and produced flowers 
and green watery fruit, but it all withered away. Nobody thought of 
what was in the ground — the blessing — the potato, kea, we Imve 
endured and siiflbred—that is to say, our foreiathers have; they aud 
we! it is all one,” 

What a story it was! 

“ AVell, aud that will do,” said the woman. “ Now look at the aloe 
bush.”« 

“ We have also some near relations in the home of the potatoes, but 
higher towards the uortii than tliey grew,” said the Sloes. “ There were 
Northmen, from Norway, w'ho steered westward through mist and storm 
to au uukuowu laud, where, behind ice and snow, they found plants and 
green meiylowa, and bushes with blue-black grapes—sloe bushes. The. 
grapes were ripened by the frost just as we are. And they called the 
tend ’ wine-land,' that is, ‘ Groenland,’ or ‘ Sloeland.’ ” 

“ That is quitp a romantic story,” said the youug man. 

“Yes, ct'riaiuly. 'But now come with me,” said the wise woman; 
an^d to the bee-hive. 

ile looked into it. What life aj\d labour! There were bees standing 
in all the passages, waving their wings, so that a wholesome drau^t of 
air might blow through tpe great mauufactoiy: that was their busmess. 
Then, there came «in, bees from without, w*bo had been born with little 
baskets on their feet: they brought flower-dust, which was poured out, 
sorted, and manuiactured into honey and wax. They flew in and out; 
cpieeu-bce wanted to fly out too, but then all t£ie other bees must 
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have gone with her. It was not ret the time for that, but still she 
wanted to fly out; so the others qtt off her majesty’s wings, and she 
had to stay where she .was. 

“ Now get upon the earth bank,” said the wise woman. “ Come and 
look out oyer roe highway, where you can see the people.” 

“ 'VVliat tf crowd it is*! ” said the young man, *• t.>iio stery after 
another. ItswhirU and whirls! It’s quite a confusion iK'fore my eyes. 
I shall go out at the back.” 

“No, go strmght forward,” said the woman. “Go straight into the 
crowd of people; look at them in the right way. Hare an ear to bear 
and the right heart to feel, and you will soon invent something. But, 
b<‘fore you go away, you must give me iny epectarlcs and my oar>triimpet 
again.” 

And BO saying, she took both from him. • • 

“Now I do not see the smallest thing,” snid the young man, “and 
now I don’t hear anything more.” 

“ Why, then, you can’t be a poet by Easter,” said the wise woman. 

“ But by what time can I be one ? ” asked be. 

“Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide! You will not learn how 
to invent anything.” 

“ What must J do to earn my bread by poetry ? ” 

“ You can do that before Shrove Tuesday. Hunt the poets I Kill 
their WTititigs, and thus you will kill the^. 'Don’t be put out of counte¬ 
nance. Strike at them boldly, and you ’ll Imvo carnival cake, on which 
you can support yourselt and your wife too.” 

“ What one can invent I ” cried the young man. And so ho hit out 
boldly at eveiy second poet, because he could not be a poet himself. 

We hare it from the wise woman: she knows wuax oxe can 
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I. 


WE TEAVEL. 

It is ^ring, beautiful spring, and the birds are singidg. You dlon'j; 
undentaad their song Y Then listen fo a free translation of it. 

“ Seat yourself upon my back,” said the Stork, the sacred bird of our 
green islrads; “ 1 ’ll carry von over the waves yf the Sound. Sweden, 
too, has its fresh fra^unt beehh woods, its green mf^dows and waving 
oom-fields. In Schoonen, among the blooming apple trees behind the 
fitfmer’s house, yon will fancy yonrself still iis Denmark.” 

** Fly with me,” said the Swallow; “ I fly over the moontain ridge of 
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Halland, where the beech trees cease. X fly farther northward than the 
Stork. I will show you where th^ arable land must give place to the 
rock; ^ou shall see pleasant towns, old churches, atid lonely farms, in 
whose interiors it is comfortable and good to dwell, where the family 
stand in a circle ro,und the table covered witli steaming dishes, while 
the prayer is spoken by the moutli of the youngest childrand where a* 
pious song is sung morning and evening: 1 have heard if, and 1 have 
seen it, when I was yet small, from ray nest under the roof.’* 

** Como, come ! ” cries the restless Sea-Gull, flying impatiently round 
in a circle. “ Follow me to the Scheereu, where thousands of islands, 
covered w'ith pino trees, lie along the coast like flower-beds, and where 
the tishormnn draws the full net from tlto ocean.” 
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“Sit down between our outspread wings,”sing the wild Swans; “we 
will carry you to the great lakes, to the ever-rushing, swift-flowing 
mountain s^'oam, w here the oak no longer flourishes, and even the bitch 
ik dwarfed. 4 Sit down between our outspread wings—we soar aloft upon 
Sulitelma, the ' Eye of the Islands,* as they call the mountain; we fly 
from the valley green in the smile of spring, over the drifts of snow, up 
to the mountains, from whose tall summits you- may behold the Nortn 
Sea stretching out beyond Norway. We fly to Jamteland, w*itb its 
lofty blue mou'ntaiiMi, where the waterfalls foam, where the beacon fires 
blaze up as signals from shore to shore to tell that people are waiting 
Ibr the ferry. Up to the deep, cold, hunying waters, which in the 
height of summer see not the siin go down—whegre the evening is 
the morning dawn.** « 

Thus Bing th^ birds.' Shall we take their song to heart, and follow 
them^ at least for a space ? We will not seat ourselvea on the wings 
of the Swan or on the b^k of the Stork, we will win our way onwards 
by the powm* of steam, and sometimea upmi our own feet, and now and 
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tlieu look across tho palings from thp kingdom of reality into the* realm* 
of imagination, which is always a neighbour country, and pl|ick flowers 
or leaves, which an; laid up iu the *book of remembrance, necause they 
hlossoiped as wc passed 011 on our journey. We fly on, and we sing! 
Sweden, thou glorious laud f Sweden! whither eptne heroes in the old 
time, froninbe mountains of Asia! thou land still irradiated with their 
splenpdoiir! ^ It pours from the flowers, with the name of Liunanis; it 
bieams before thy chivalrous people from the banner of Charles XII.; it 
sounds forth from the monumental stone erected on the Held of Liitzeii! 

iiweden ! thou laud of deep feeling, of glorious song! where the wild 
swans sing in the gleam of the Northern Lights! Thou land on whose 
deep calm lakes the fairy of the North builds her vaulted bridges, and 
across whose frozen mirror the armies of spirits march to the combat! 
To thee wc will fly, with the Stork and the Swallow; with i,he restless 
Sea-Gull and the wild Swan ! Thy birch forest is so refreshing in its , 
fragrance, that tho harp shall be hung under its waving houghs'and on 
its white stem, and the summer wind of the North shall whisper through 
its strings! 


II. 


THE BEG<1AK BOY, 

• 

This painter Callot—and who does not know him, by name at least, 
from llofTinann’s book. “ Iu Caliot’s Style ” ?—has given us a few re¬ 
markable pictures of Italian iH'ggars. One of these represents a lad 
clad in a wonderfUl fringe of rags; besides the bundle, he carries a great 
flag, with tho inscription “ Capiiano di ffaroni*' It can hardly tie 
imagined that such a wandering mass of rags is to be found in reality, 
and wc must acknowledge that we never saw one, even in Italy; for 
the beggar boy there, whose whole costume frequently consisl^ of a 
waistcoat, has not space enough for such a display rags in liis primi> 
tire garb. 

But in the far North wo found it: on the canal jourpey between 
Wonem and Wigen, up on tho barren, unfruitful, elevated plain, theie 
stood, like “ beauty-thistles in the landscape,” two beggar boys, so tat¬ 
tered and tom, so picturesquely dirty, that we recognized iu them the 
originals of Callot, unless their garb was an arrangement made by in« 
dustrious parents, who wislied to awaken sympathy and cliarity in the 
breasts of travellers; for nature>could not have produced *Bueh a display: 
there was something so especially bold iu this drapery of^rags, that each 
boy at once became a Capitanodi Barom.** , , * 

younger of thq two had clinging round him something that had 
certainly once been the jacket of a very corpulent mao, and which hung 
down to the ankles of its present wearer. Tfic wbol^ strueture hjmg 
upon one sleeve, and upon a kind of brace formed by the seam, which 
now remained as the very last relic of the |jning. It was a diflicult 
thing to define the line of demarcation between the coat anfl the trousers, 
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* for the rags were mingled together, and the whole costume seemed cal* 
culated to produce an air bath; there were ventilating valves in every 
part and comer of it? whUe a yellow cotton rag in the lower regions 
seemed to be a delicate hint at the presence of body linen. straw 
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hat of vast dimensions, that had evidently been crushed beneath more 
than one cart wheel, was stuck all askew on the boy’s bead, and did 
not in the least prevent the appearance of his crop of white flaxy hair, 
that peered boldly forth from the cavity where a crown had once l)eeii. 
The ^est thing about it all was tbe way in which the naked bronzed 
arm and shoulder looked forth from the jacket. 

The other lad boasted only a pair of trousers. These also were tat¬ 
tered, but they had fastened to the boy’s limbs with string; one 
piece was fastened round his ankles, another string went round under 
^is knees, a*third above them, and a fourth round his body; so tbe boy 
held together, and what he wore looked sufiSciontly respectable. 

“ Away with you! ” called our captain from the ship. 

And Uie boy with the tied-up rags turned round, and we—^why, we 
saw nothing but string, one bow over the other; and noble bows they 
were. The boy was only dressed in front, and all tbe rest was string— 
nothing but the barb string! 


. III. 

THE PRISON ON THE SEPARATE SYSTEM. 

' 4 

Bt separation from other men, by solitude and silence, the criminal is 
to be improved, and accordingly prisons are built with sepsrate cells. 
In Sweden there are many eH thes^ and new ones are being coiistnieted. 


In Swedm» 

I visited one, the first 1 hed 8een,^iii iMarienstadt. Like a great villa, 
white and smiling, with window by. window, this building st^mds in a fair 
landscape, close to the town, beude a babbling stream. JBut soon wo 
notice that a stillness os of the grave broods over this place; it is like 
a deserted spot, or a plague-stricken building, from whctico the inhabi¬ 
tants ha^ ned. The gat<‘s of these walls aro locked; but one of them 
opens to igi, and the gaoler receives us with his bunch of ke;fs in bis 
hand. We enter the “ reception-room,” into which the prisoner is first 
introduced; then they show us the bath-room info which he is led. 
Next nre mount a stair, and find ourselves in a great hall occupying the 
whole length and height of tho building. Several gallerios run round 
the hall at ditferent heights, and in the middle stands a pulpit; on 
Sundays the preacher ascends the pulpit, and ])reauhes a sermon to an 
invisible congregation. The door.s of all the cells.•which qpenupon the 
gallery on the variou.s storeys, aro half opened, and the prisoners hear 
the preacher, though they cannot see him, or he them. The whole 
system is a well-arranged matrhine to weigh like an Alp upon the spirit, 
bi the door of each ceil a bit of glass about an inch square is fastened; 
a valve covers it from without, and through this glass the warder can 
see all that the prisoner does, unobserved by the latter; but he must come 
silently and with noiseless steps, for the caj)tive*M sense of hearing is 
marveilously sharpened by incarceration. 1 silently pushed back tho 
valve from one of the glosses, aud look(*d into tho confined space within, 
but instantly the occupant’s eye caught mine. The cell was airy, clean, 
and light, but the window is so high that the prisoner cannot possibly 
look out. The furniture consists of a high bench, fastened to a kind of 
table, and a hammock, with a blanket, that can be fastened to the ceiling 
by a book. * 

Several cells were opened for us. In one of these I saw a young and 
very pretty girl. She hod lain down m her hammock, but when tho 
door opened she sprang out, aud immediately fastened it up. , On the 
little table stood the water-jug, and near it lay*tho remains of a hard 
piece of black bread, tbe Bible, and a few hymns. In another cell sat 
a woman ‘who had murdered her child: I only saw her through the 
little pane of glass in the door. l:$be had heard our fopt stops and'our 
voices, but she sat still, crouched together in one cumcr by the door, 
as if sbe wanted to hide herself as much as possible. Hhe mt with her 
back bent, her head bowed down, and her hands folded over it. They 
told me the unhappy creature was ^uite young. In two separate ^lls 
were two brothers, who were sufiering punishment fin* horse stealing; 
one of them was quite a boy. In another cell sat a poor servant girl; 
they told me **8he was without means of subjsistence, and without frtdnds 
or kin, aud therefore hod been senf hithen” I thought X must have 
heard wrong, tod repeated my question, only to receive the same reply. 
But still 1 cling to the idea timt there must w some ipistake. Without, 
in the bright sunshine, is the bustle and industry of the ^y; .lAnthin, 
ti^re rales idways the stiltness of midnight^ The sun, which works its 
way along the wall, the swallow at rare miervals sweeping close by the 
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:>7iadow-piinc liigb ud in tbe cell, even the step of a stranger in the |^1> 
lery passing by the door, is an event in the dumb, uniform life, in which 
the thoughlB of the prisoner are ever turned inwards. Wo must remem> 
her t)io cells of the Holy Inquisition, the wretched prisoners of the 
Bnffnios chained one to another, the hot lead roofs, and the doj^ wet 
abyss of the well-dungeons of Venice, before w'e can wander with a quiet 
heart through the galleries of these cell-prisons. Here at any rate are 
light and air; hero i.s more of humanity. And when the su’i pours its 
mild ray upon the prisoner, there may also a beaming ray of the Divine 
essence sink into his heart. 


IV. 

WADSTENA. 

* TounEE in Sweden are to be seen, not only in the country, but oven 
in several of tho smaller towns, bouses built entirely of sods, or roofed 
with them; and some of these houses are so low that it is aii easy matter 
to climb on to tho roof, and to repose there among the fresh turf. At 
the beginning of spring, when the fields are still covered with snow, but 
tho white veil has melted from these roofs, they give tho first promise 
of the renewed year in the young sprouting grass, among whose blades 
the sparrows hop to and fro, and twitter, Spring is coming.” 

Between Motala and Wadstena, hard by the high road, lies a turf 
house of this kind, and one of the most picturesque. It has but one 
window, and that is broader than it is long j a wild rose bush forms a 
sort of curtain over it from without. Wo see it in the spring. The root 
is of green turf, green velvety turf, and close by the low chimney, almost 
out of its very side, a cherry tree springs up. This tree stanas in full 
blossom, and in the soft wind* the blossoms shower down their {letals 
upon, a little lamb that postures up here, and is tethered to a cord 
fastened to tho chimney. Tliis is the only lamb of the house: the old 
mother who dwells here carries it up herself when the morning dawns, 
mid brings it down in the evening, to give it a place in her room. The 
roef is just sthing enough to hear the little lamb, hut can cm*ry nothing 
more—that is an ascertained fact. Last autumn—and at that time of 
the year these roofs are generally covered with blossoms, mostly yellow 
and red, the Swedish colours—l^t autumn there grew here a flower of 
a strange kind; it attracted the eye of the old professor who used to 
pass the house botoniring. Immediately the professor was on the roof, 
and immediately afterwards first one of his booted legs, and then the 
other, and then half of the professor—the half that does not include the 
head—broke through the toof; and, forasmuch as there was no ceiling 
under the said roof, the legs of the professor were waving over the head 
of the little old woiiMm,vand, in fact, m ^rerr dose contact with her. 
But now the roof has b^n set right again, the fresh raise ^ws ovm* 
the spot where so much learning was engulfed; the litue laii^ is bleat¬ 
ing aioft; and the old woifiaa stands breath, with folded hands, with 
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a smile on her lips, rich in possession of her one lambkin, on which the 
cherry tree strews its petals in the warm sunshine. • 

Wie background of this picture is formed by the Wotteru, the lake 
which popular belief declares to be fathomless, with its 1 ransjiarenir 
waters, its lai^e as those of the sea, and ita Jfitia Mofyam, seen 
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when no wind ruffles its steel-like surface. We saw ihe castle and the 
town of Wadstena, the “ City of the Dead,** as a Swedish author has 
called it, " the Swedish Herculaneum,'* the city*of remembrances. Let 
the gremi house be.our theatre-box, whence we shall see the rich remem* 
brances pass before us—recoUeptions firom the Ipgends^ of saints, from 
the King's Chronicle, and the love songs that stilly lire in the mouth et 
the old dame who stands in her low doorway, while the lamb lbeda*on 
the roof. We bear her tell her story, and we Jee what she sees. We 
tom our steps to the little town, to the other green houses wiUi fredli 
• 009 
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groBS roofs, in and before which sit other poor women making lace— 
piirHuiii^ what was the celebrated employment of the noble nuns here, 
m the old days when the convent was in its glory. How quiet and still 
it is now in theso grass-^rrown streets! We pause before arf old wall 
overgrown with thi^ moss of eeiituries; behind this wall laj^-fhe convent: 
there is now only one wing of it left; there in the now neglected garden 
still bloom the Bridget’s leek,” and other once rare fldwers. In this 
garden the King John was walking one evening with the abbess Anna 
Oylte. ^J’he King asked cunningly if love never attacked the maids of 
the cloister. And the abbess answered, pointing to a bird which was 
just flying past over their heads, “ It may well happen: w'c cannt)t 
answer Ibr it that a bird shall not pass over the garden, but we can pre¬ 
vent him from settling there.” 

The old lady will also sing you a song of the fair Agda and Olaf the 
Dumb; and as you listen to her, the convent stands before you in all 
its glory, and the bells toll, and stone houses rise up, even from the 
waters of the Weneni, and the town is resuscitated, with towers and 
churches. The streets are thronged with grave, well-clad people; and 
down the steps leading to the old council-house that is still standing, 
eonn^s, w'ith bis sword girt around him and a silk cloak on his shoulders, 
Michael Merchant, the most powerful citizen of Wadstena. At his side 
walks )|is ^oung, beautiful daughter Agda, clad in velvet and silk, and 
passing fair in her obeerfiiluess and fullness ofyouth. All eyes, at first 
turned upon him, the rich man, quickly forget him for her, the fair 
maideu. Life smiles upon lier, her thoughts soar high, her miud soars 
high, her future is to be happiness! 8o thought the crowd; and among 
jbheni was one who looked at her with the feeling of Borneo for Juliet, 
of Adam for Eve in the Darden of Paradise.' This was Olaf, the hand¬ 
somest of youths, but os poor as Agda was rich, and therefore he must 
conceal his love. But as he lived only in her, and knew only of her, he 
beetle quiet and silent, and a few montlis afterwards all the city called 
him Olaf the Dumb. 

Day and night he wrestled with his love; for man^ days and nights 
.he sutlVrevl tortures unspeakable; but at last—a single dew-drop, a 
single sunbeam is sufficient to make the blooming rosebud unfold it^f 
—he fait obliged to tell it to Agda. 

And she heard his words, and was frightened, and sprang away with 
hurried stops; but her thoughts remained behind with him, and Jier 
heart follow'ud her thoughts, and went forth to him also. She loved 
him deeply qnd faithfully, but in all modesty and honour. And then 
• the poor Olaf went to tfie rich merchant as a suitor for his daughter's 
hand. But bfichael barred his door and his heart, he would listen to 
neither prayers nor tei^ hut only to bis own wilt; and when Agda 
ventured to oppose lipT 'wdll to his, he shut her up in the Wadstena 
convent, and as it says in the old song, was obliged to allow them 

^ ‘Thmr tl» bUtek 

• All ov«r Our Afldaksria,* 

For him and for the weald she was dead. 
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But one night, when tbe weather was stormy and the rain |)oured 
from the sky, Ulaf stood beneath tlye couTent wall, and threw a rope 
ladder across ; and ihoueh the waves of the Wenem reared aloft their 
foaming ^n>sts, Olaf and Agda flow'in their bark over the ^thomlesa 
lake in that wild night. 

• Early nextinorniug the nuns missed the fair Agda; and there was a 
great dhiJing *nd crying, “ The convent has been desecrated! ” The 
abbess and Michael the Merchant vowed vengeance and death against 
th<s fuiriiives. liiukjoping’s severe bishop, Hans Brask, hurled the bau 
after them. But they were already beyond tho Wetlem, they had 
reached the shores of the "Wener, and \^erc at Kinnekullc, at a iWeud 
of t)laf’s, who possessed the line estate of' ilcliekis. 

Here their marriage was to be celebrated; t he guests had boon invited, 
and a monk had been brought from the neighbouring If tisaby io*{>erform 
the serviee, when a boat arrived, bearing tho ban-curse of the bishop, 
and this was jironounccd over them instead of tho Church’s blessing. 
All started hack from them in horror: the master of the hou8(% the friend 
of their youth, pointed to the open di»or, and bade them begone. Olaf 
begged only for n cart and horse, to carrj’ off the fainting JVgda; but 
they were both beaten with sticks ami pelted with stones, ami Olaf was 
eomptdled to carry his unhappy bride in Iiim arms far away into the forest. 

It was a bitter wearisome journey; but at last they found a shdlU^r 
in West (iot bland: an old couple took thiMn in, and cherished and com- 
forted them; they remained there till Chnstmas, and on the holy eve 
the fcn>-t wsjj to be jovl'ully ushered in- Ouests w’cre invited, ami tho 
table was spread w'ith tbe delicacies of the Morth ; and now the clergy¬ 
man of tho parish entered to read the customary prayer; but while ho, 
read he recognized Olaf and Agda, and the prayer changed to a curso 
upon them, and terror and amazement came upon all present. The out¬ 
casts were driven from tho house, out into the bitter frosty night, through 
which the wolves prowled in packs, and where the beat was no uiimual 
guest. And Olaf felled wood in the forest, and kindled a great iiro to 
scare away the wild beasts, and to keep . 4 gda alive, for he thought sbo 
must die; but, behold, she w'as stronger than ever. « 

** God is almighty and merciful. Ife will not forsake us! ^ she said. 

“ He has one upon earth here, one w ho can save us, and who knows 
what it is to wander alone in the forest among the wild beasts.* It is 
the King—King Gustavus Vasa has also known want, and has wandered 
among tbe deep snows of Dalecarlia; he has suffered, oijd has been 
tempted. He knows what grief is—he can and will’help^us! ” 

Tno King was then in Wadstena, whither ho had summoned the 
deputira of the people. He was staying in thu convent itself w'faere 
the fair Agda, if the King did not receive hcr»graciouslv, would have 
to suffer the sentence the abbess would pass upon hbr, and this sentence 
would be penance and a painful* death, ^ * 

And through the wild forest, over untrodden paths, in storm and 
■DOW, Olaf and Agda reached Wadstena. At their appearance some 
were alarmed, and others Jeered at them and threatened fhem. The 
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guards t))0 conyent gate crotfscd tbexnselyea when th^ saw the two 
sinners, who dared to demand audience of the King. 

I will receive and hear each and all! ** was the royal command; and 
the two suppliants fell trembling at his feet. *' 

And the Kins looked down upon them graciously: in hifHnmost heart 
he had long wished for an occasion of humbling the proud Bjshop of 
liinkjopiug, and this was not a disadvantage to them. Tlie King heard 
them out, and gave thorn his promise that the curse should be taken off 
them; he laid their hands in one another, promising that the priest 
would soon do the same, and assured them of his ro3'al favour and pro- 
tection. A n J old Michael the Merchant was so friglitened at the King’s 
anger, with which ho was threatened, that he opened his house and his 
arms io^Olaf and Agda, and even made a display of all his wealth on the 
wedding-day of the youthful pair, in honour of them and of the King. 
The marriage service was read in the convent churtjh, whither the King 
in person t?onducted tho bride, and where, at his commantl, al]^ the nuns 
were present, that the celebration might have additional solemnity; 
and, as all eyes were fixed uptui Olaf, many a young heart may secretly 
have muttered the words of the old ballad: 

“Heaven grant that aiich an angel 
Maj’ cariy oJf nio anU 

Now tlic sun throws its r^-a through the convent gate, and we, the 
children of the present, stand at the open portal. Let us acknowledge 
the trace of tho divine that was to bo found also in the convent! Not 
every cell was a prison, against whose windows the caged birds beat 
their w'ings desparingly: hero, even, a sunbeam from God ]>enetrated 
''heart and bosom, and from hence went forth comfort and blessing! If 
tho dead could rise from their graves, they would bear witness to it; if 
we could see them lifting the tombstones in the nioonsbino and marching 
towards tlie cloister, we should hear them say, “ Blessed be these walls! ” 
—if' we could see them so4aring in rainbow splendour in tho sunshine, 
thf5)’ would say, “ Blessed be these walls I ” 

"V^at a change! This is the wealthy powerful Wadstena convent, 
where the daughters of tho noblest of the land lived as nuns, where 
young nobles wore the monk’s gown, wluther pilgrimages were made 
&om Italy and Spain; from afar the pilgrims wandered barefoot through 
tl»e snow and ice to the threslndd of the convent; thither, irom Borne, 
holy men and women bore in their hands the corpse of St. Bridget, and 
the bells of evei^ chapel and church by which they passed on thmr 
journey were tolled as they went along. > 

' We turn our footsteps towards the old convent building, or, properly 
speaking, towards the ^aU portion of it that still remains. We st^ 
into Si. Bridget’s /^ll, which stands deserted but unaltered. It. is 
small, ioV;, and narrow: four little panes make up the window; but 
eye can wsiTder over the garden, over the beautiful Lake Whtteni. 
same glorious landscape which bounded the horizon of the pkniB 
saint, the same fresh Smiling nature which surrounded her while the 
moming or evening prayce streamed from her lips, lies around us stili 
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In the bi^ck floor of the cell a rosary has been cut; in front of this she 
used to kneel, and pray a paUmoster /or every bead in the circle. Hero 
is no chimney and no place for fire; cold and desolate it is and was here, 
where t!h§ most celebrated woman of the North dwelt—Brid|;et, whom 
her own gei^s and the spirit of the century raised to^the saint's throne. 
• From thi^umble cell we ste * ‘ 




where the vei^ daylight comes shingly through a slit in the \«al 1 ; no 
glass has ever covered this cleft, and the wind pours in uncliecked. 
Who was the pious woman, or the penitent, who here closed her days? 

Our time has arranged a whole row of light comfortable rooms beside 
the broad corridor: from these come merry songs, but also a mingled 
sound of laughter and weeping, and strange faces peer forth and nod at 
us. "Who are these? St. Bridget’s rich convent^ to which kings once 
made pilgrimages, is now the madhouse of Sweden, ahd visiters wnte 
theiniames upon it by scores. We hurry past jnto the splendid con¬ 
vent church, the “ blue cburch ” as it was called, from its w’ali.s of blue- 
stone ; and here also, where the broad stones of the pavement cover the 
xisbes of powerful lords, of abbt'sses and queens, only one monument 
appears. Before llu^ altar rises a knightly ligtire of stooe, the clligy of 
the mad Duke Magnus. From the rows of the dead he alone steps 
forth, 08 if to tell of the life that now reigns whore once St. Bridget 
dwelt. 


Tre.'ul lightly on this earth I Thy foot is on the grave of a good 
woman; tlic smooth, plain stone in yonder corner covers the dust of 
the noble Queen Pl\ilippa. She, the daughter of mighty England, the 
immortal woman who wisely and bravely defended her husband’s throne, 
was repulsed by him w'ith cruelty and violence. Wadstena oftered hei; 
its protection, and here in the grave she found pcac^. 

We enter the sacristy. Here under tfio double lead of a coffin rested 
the remains of the holiest person of a whole ago—of her who w'as the 
glory and tlm crown of Wadstena—Bt. Brid^t. Tfie legend teljiP us 
that on the night she was bom, there appeared in the heavens a beaming 
doud, and on the cloud sat a majestic virgin, who said, 

A daughter is bom this night, whose voice shall resound throughout, 
the whole earth.” • 


In the castle of her father, Brahe the knight, the strange, delicate 
child grew up; dreams and visions manifested themselves to her, and 
became more and more numerous. When at the age of only thirteen 
ydm, she married the rich Ulf Gudmundson, and afterwar 4 s she became 
the mother of many children. Thou shalt be my brihe and my instru¬ 
ment,” she heard the Saviour speak, and every one of her actions was,, 
she said, but a fulfilment of His will, ^t Hu command she •went to 
Nidmros, and prayed bribe coffin of St. Olaf; at His command she wan- 
deied to Germany*to IVonce, Spain, and Borne, Sometimes honoured, 
sometimes contemned, she travelled from place to placet visiting oven' 
Cyprus and Palestine. Dying she returned to Borne, where W last 
revelation was that she should rest in Wadstenr^ and that thia convent 
should in future enjoy in a marked degree the favour ana blessing of 
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Heaven. The Horthern Light doth not throw its beams more widely 
BcrosM the earth than extondethH;be fame of this saint, who is herself 
but u legend now. In serions silent meditation we bent over the decayed 
retnains in the shrine, the bones of St. Bridget and her dau^llter St. 
Catherine; but even from those the halo of remembram'O is passed 
away,for in the mouth of the people there is a story that the real boneft 
were carried away at the time of the Beformation to a convent in Boland, 
the name of which is unknown, and that Wadstena no longer holds the 
dust of 8t. Bridget and of her daughter. 

Gustavutt, the first Vasa, was the sun of the monarchical power, before 
whose lustre the convent star was compelled to pale. The stone walls 
an* still standing of the lordly castle ho caused to be built, with cupolas 
and towers, hard by the convent. From afar, on the waves of the 
'W’etii'rnr, it seems os if the castle still stands in its old glory ; and even 
seen quite close in moonlight nights it seems to stand unaltered, for the 
uiassive walls are sfanding, th(» curved ornaments over doors and w'indows 
stand sharply forth in the light and shade, the moats still encircle tho 
W’ails, only separated by a narrow road from the 'Wetteru, and the ve¬ 
nerable pile is mirrored in its waters. 

But let us stand before the building in the daylight. iN'ot one of the 
w'indows has a pane left; boards and old doors are nailed up against tho 
openings; and only over the two gates are the cupola roofs still standing, 
looking like two heavy bruadHTnishrooins. The iron peak of one of tho 
towers still rears aloft its slender point, but that of the other is bent 
like the hand of a sundial, and points to tho time—the time that has 
passed away. The other two pinnacles have fallen down; sheep wonder 
/ibout among the fragments, and the space below is devoted to the pur¬ 
pose of a cow-shed. 

The coat of arms over the entrance has not a spot or a blemish, it 
looks os if it had been carved yesterday; the walls stand fast, and the 
staiccases look like new. Inside the courtyard, high over the portal, 
open the largo foldbg doors, from which the’ players came forth to give 
a welcome to arriving guests from the balcmny; but the balcony itself 
. has he(m broken away. We pass through the great kitchen, on the walls 
of which t&e eye is still attracted towards pictures of the Wadstena 
castle, with its sheep, and tho blooming nature around, portrayed in red 
chalk. 

Here, where roosting and boiling used to go on, is now a great empty 
space; the etpumey itself is broken down, and from the roof, where thicK 
heavy besms^ are ranged side by side, hang cobwebs heavy with dust, 
, making the whole roof look like h^vr grey stalactites. We go irc^ 
hall to .hall, and the wooden sjkntterea ^pholes are opened to let in 
the daylight. All is grand, lo^, roomy; toe old chimneys are mamu- 
ficmit; and from eadh window there is a beautifnl view over the dear 
* deep hdie. In t^s room sat through many days and nights the luxtalic 
Ma^uB, whose stone effi{^ we have just noticed by the altar m Ihe 
church: heM he sat, pandering in horror over the need he bad C(Mn- 
mitted, the condemnation of his own brother to death; madly in love, 
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moreorer, with the picture of the Scottish Queen Mary Stuart, fiir whose 
hand he was a auitor, and exj^ting *the arrival of the ship that should 
bring her to him from over tbe setf to Wadstena; and he fsmcied that 
she came at laat in the guise of a meirmaiden, rising up out of the waves, 
and beflkoning to him; and the unhappy duke threw himself from the 
window t^Hneet her. From this window we look* into the deep castle 
moah in wlych he was drowned. 

We now go into the pursuivants' ball, and into the imperial hall, on 
v^hose walls wamors are depicted in strand coatumes, half Balecarlinn, 
half Homan. In this once magnificent hall knelt Swante Steuson Stare 
before the Queen of Sweden, ISlargaret Lesonhufwnd; ahe had been 
Swante Sture's affianced bride before tho will of Quatavua Vasa made 
her a Queen. Tho lovers gave each other a meeting here ; the walls did 
not betray what they said; but the door opened, Jtho came in, 
and seeing Sture kneeling, asked what was the meaning of wis. Then 
Queen Margaret answered hurriedly, with ready words, 

** He is a.'^king the hand of my sister Martha in roarrioiro.** 

And the King gave to Swante Sture the bride whom the Queen had 
asked for him. 

. Here we stand in the royal wedding-chamber, into which King Gua- 
tarns led his third consort, Katharine SUmbock, who hod likewise been 
the affianced bride of another, the knight Gustavus. It is a mournful 
story. 

Only when the heavy wooden shutters ore unfastened do the sun¬ 
beams penetrate those 'halls; and then tho dust circles in the air in 
bright streaks. Here the whole place has been converted into a granary. 
Great heavy rats lurk in these halls, and the spider weaves her mourn¬ 
ing web among tbe rafters. Such is the castle of Wadstena. • 
Mournful thoughts come upon us. We turn aside to gase at the 
low hut with its turf-covered roof on which the little lamb is grasing, 
under the cheriy tree, whence the white petals rain down. And our 
thoughts descend towards the turf, from the wealthy convent, fA)m the 
pspud castle; and the sun sinks, and its radiance is quenched upon the 
grass; and the old mother ^oes to sleep beneath the turf, and with her 
rest (he mighty memories of Wadstena. 


V. 

THE ZATHEB VALLEY. 

HvBBTTKnro was prepared. The carriage had been arranged, and 
even a whip with a good lash had b6en proyided: the dealdb suggested 
that two woips'were better than one, as be sold ns a specimen, and the 
dealer was a man cd* experience, and that is nmre tlum the traveller can 
always uj of himself. A whole bag of “ Slanter,* or copper cqihs of 
little value, rtood briTore ue in the carriage, for bridge mon^, for the 
begnsan, for ^ ab^hard boys, or others, vAio would open for os thoM 


•• 
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many barriers that are thrust across the high road at every mclosure; 
but we had to do it ourselvesy for the rain poured from the sky, and 
nobody thought it pleasant to turd out in such weather. The re^ on 
the moor bent and bowed tbemsolvcs; there was a regular ram feast 
among tliem, and there came a huinmmg voice out from the suefimita of 
the reeds: ‘ 

“We’re drinking with our feet, and w’iih our heads, and with our 
whole body, and )et we can stand all the time upon one le^. Hurrah! 
hero’s a feast! it pours and pours, and we drink and sing our own song, 
and to-morrow morning the fVogs will quack it out td ua and declare 
that it’s quite new ’ ’’ 



lUt. JuLl N1.I Till liAIh 


Ande the reeds 8wa\ ed syid staggered, and it poured down from the 
sky, splash' splash' Yes, it was fine weather, indeed, m which to visit 
the iamouB Zather Valley, and Ix'hold its freshness and glory' And 
new the lash came the whip, though it was tied on ogam and again, 
and it bccaiuo shorter and shoHer, till at last we had neither lash nor 
handle, fqr the sliatt Hew alter the lash, or, more properly speaking, 
floated aflor it; the road had become quite navigable, and presented a 
perfect Mew of the coihmcnceincnt of the Deluge. Then one of tbe 
poor jadcs pulled toq much, and then the other pulled too little; and 
now one of the traces snapped—a pretty state of things' A fine journey 
it was! The apron m fr«>nt of the carnage had a great pool in tiie midirt 
of it, with a channel leadu^ mtovour lap. And now the rope hndles 
entangled, and ilie i^ms were disguated at this, and refused to hold. 
U thou glorious tavern ic Zalher! how did 1 long far more to hdiold 
thee than thy fanloua valley! And the carriage went slowor and slower, 
and the ram poured dovm faster and fluter; and as for us, we were a 
long way fimm father yet 
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!^tienee» thou atteniiated raider^ that weavest thy web quietly in tl4 

antechamb^, ever the foot of thejiraiting suitor, spu^they my eyelids 
close, that 1 may sleep a sleep as*quiet as the pace of the horses! Pa- 
tienoe—but, no, there was nothing of the kind m the carriago that went 
to Zather. But towards evozfing 1 reached the tavern by tno road-side, 
close to^e ianiuus valley. • 

And e^rything in the courtyard was swimming in a comfortable 
chaos—litter and agricultural implements, broken pails and tubs, straw 
and hay; the fowls sat there so thoroughly soaked that they looked 
only shadows of themselves, or at best like feathered skeletons drawn 
up in rank and file; and even the dticks crowded against the damp wall, 
tired of so much water. The waiter was i<lle, and the maid still more 
idle, so that it was difilcult to g^^t anything from them; and the staira 
were askew, and the floor was unoveu, and had just been, scoured and 
strewn thickly anth sand, and t he air was damp and raw; but without, 
scarcely twenty paces off, on the opposite side of the way, lay the celc* 
braled* valley, a garden laid out by Nature herself, anef whoso charm 
consisted in forest and birds, and especially in purling brooks and rush¬ 
ing fountains. Then? w'os a long opening: 1 oould see the suTniniis of 
•the trees peering forth; but the rain had flung its misty veil over all 
else. The whole long evening 1 sat looking towards the valley, during 
this downpour of downpours; 1 could liavo fancied the Wenern and 
Wetiem and a few more lakes werj^ pouring down from the clouds , 
through an iinntense sieve. I had ordered soroothing to eat and drink, 
but 1 got nothing; they ran upstairs and they ran downstairs; there 
w'as a great clattering on the hearth ; the maids gossiped, and the men 
drank brandy; and strangers arrived, who were taken in and served 
with roast and boded. Several hours had thus jmssed aw'ay, and I^read 
an energetic lecture to the maid, whereupon the maid very coolly replied, 

** But the gentleman can^t eat anything, if ho goes on sitting there 
writing.’* 

That was a long evening, but it passed away at length. Iff the inn 
every sound had ceased; all the travellers except myself had departed, 
no doubt to seek better quarters in Iledemora or Bnimbiick. 1 peeped 
into the dirty ])arlour tl^ugh the half-open door, and/there sat two 
labourers, playing with old greasy cards; a big dog was lying under the 
table, glaring with round red eyes; the kitchen was empty, the floor 
was wet, the wind howled, and the rain plashed. 

** And now to bed,*' said I. 

I had slept an hour, I might have slept two, when I •was awakened by 
a loud cry from the road. 1 started up: it was twilight, for the nighto 
do not become quite dark at this time of the year; it was about^ne 
o'clock. 1 heani great knocking %t the puter gate, a dedp male voice 
called aloud, and then there was a great be^n^ against the panels with 
a Cudgel. Was it a drunkard or a lunatic trying to force his way in P 
And now the gate was opened; only a few words passed, and 1 Jhh«rd a 
woman scream loudly. Then a great confhsion b^m. Wooden i^oes 
dattered across the yard, the cattle roared, A>ugh voices of men loin^aA 
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<m the din. I jumped up, and sat wondering on the side of the bed. Go 
or stay ? what was to be done ? I Jooked out of the window, but nothing' 
was to be seen ou the road, and it raibed still. All at once heavy steps 
enmo tramping upstairs; the door of the room next to mine was opened, 
and now the intruder stood still. I listened: my door was faltened 
inside witli a great iron bolt. There was a tramping in the flext room, 
and then some one knocked at my door; and all the while tl^e rain was 
beating against the w4ndow-panes, and the wind rattled them to and fro. 

” Are there any travellers here p ” cried a voice. “ The house is on^ 
fire!” 

I huddled on my clothes, and ran out of the door towards the stair¬ 
case. No smoke was to be seen; but when T got out into the yard— 
the whole building was of w'ood, a long, straggling pile—I encountered 
smoke, clouds, and flame. 3'he fire had broken out in a baking*oven, 
which no one had cared to look after; a traveller, wdio happened to pass 
*hy on the road, saw wh.*it w'lis occurring, and called and thundered an 
alarm at the gate. And the women shrieked, and the cattle roared when 
the flames stretched their red tongues towards them. 

An engine now arrived, and the fire was put out. It was bright 
morning. 1 stood on the high road, hardly a hundred paces from the 
celebrated valley. One may just as well jump iuto the water as creep 
in, and accordingly 1 jumped in! The rain poured, and the water 
streamed, and everytliing was ope great pond. The trees seemed to 
turn the wrong sides of their leaves to the rain, and they said, os the 
reeds had said yesterday, 

“ We drink with our heads, and with our feet, and with our whole 
bodies, and yet we can stand on one leg! Hurrah ! It rains, it pours: 
wc'drink and we sing, and this is our song, and it *s a bran new one! ” 

Yes, but* the reeds sang the same thing yesterday. I looked and 
looked, and all that I could see of the beauty of the father Valley 
seemed that it had been washed! 


THE HpSUMMEB FEAST AT LECESAED. 

% 

Ok the farther bank of the Dal Kiver, across which our way now led 
us for the third or fourth time, lay Lecksand. The belfiry tower, built of 
red boards at a litUe distance from the church, rose over the high tr^ 
of" the clayey declivity; old willow trees bent in picturesque fashion 
over the strong stream. The “ fiyidg bridge ” tottered beneath us; yes, 
once it ev^ sank slightly, bo that &e water rippled abbut the horses* 
hoofs; but that is the nature of this kind of bridge; the iron chains 
that held it clattjered and creaked, the planks groaned, the flooring was 
splashed, the water gurgl^ and rippled, and at last we dismnbarked 
the toad 'leads down to the town: there still stood the nmypole 
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of last year, witb ita faded flowers. How many of the hands that t\iflned. 
those wreaths may now alieadv*lie cold in tho grave! • 

Next morning was the St. John’s Feast. It was Sunday the 24th of 
Jnne, a charming sunshiny day. The most picturesque Imnre of the* 
celeh^tion is the arrival and disembarkation of the people from the 
various parishes across the Siijan Lake. * 

Weadrove to the landing«place called Barkedalen, and before we had 
left the town behind us, great crowds came flocking from thence, and 
also from the mountains. Near Lccksand the way is skirted on both * 
sides by rows of low wooden booths, which receive light only through 
the door. They form n complete street, and are used as stables by the 
country strangers, and are also used as dressing-rooms. Nearly all 
these booths were occupied by peasant women, who were arranging 
their dresses in the most becoming folds, while* at the^ame time iltey 
glanced out at the open doors, tlmt no one might pass by unobserved. 
The number of arriving churchgoers increased—men, women, and cliil- 
dren, old and young, even babies—for at the Midsummer feast no one 
stays at home to take care of them, so that they must, perforce, go too. 
All must go to church. What a blase of colour! green aprons and 
aprons fiery red gleam upon us ; the rest of the costume of the women 
consists of a black petticoat, with a scarlet jacket and white sleeves. 
Each one carried a hymn-book wrapped in a folded silk pocket-ltandker¬ 
chief. The little girls were dressed all in yelbiw, with red aprons, the 
youngest of all in gowns of turmeric colour. The men wore black coats 
like our paletots, with embroidery of red wool; a red ribbon with a 
tassel hung dowh from the big black bat; dark breeches, and blue 
stockings with red garters, completed their costume. Thus there was 
a great diversity of colour on the woodland path that sunny summer 
morning. The path led directly down to the laae, which lay there bright 
and blue: twelve or fourteen long boats, formed like gondolas, were 
already drawn up by the flat shore, which is here covered,with large 
stones; these served as stepping-stones for landing; the boats drew up 
to them, and the people scrambled, and carrie<l and helped each other * 
ashore. A thousand persons must* have bedn standing there; and on , 
the surface of the lake in the distance ten or twelve more boa& were 
seen approaching, some with sixteen oars, others with twenty, and even 
four mia twenty, the rowers being persons of both sexes, and each boat 
decorated with green boughs. This adornment, together with the 
many-coloored costumes, gave a more lively^peai^oe than one would 
have expected to see in the sober North. Tne boats came nearer; all 
were crowded with passengers, but they approsched quietly, mthout 
noise or sound of talking, to the, forest-crowned shore. .The mts were 
drawn up on the suid. It was a Kone for a painter, especially one 
spot, where the whole company were seeh moving onwards between 
trees and hushes. The inost oonspicuoos*object8*were two ragged boys 
dsd in fiery yellow, each with his bundle on nis back: theybel^gt^ 
to €h^ef, the poorest parish in the ** Ltalem.” A lame man, too, with 
hb bli^ i^ei, came along. I thought of the verse In my A B C 
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' **Th« hunr own «f£h hin ignitoh cvta aid 

Vroin thp blind ujmi, marchiiifr oo, 

* Thus by thewi two fa niM« 

Ttiat neither oould compass ulone.'* 

"Vire, too, managed to reach tho toxin and the church, whither all w6re 
wending. More than five thousand persons were said to be asswxibled 
there. At mne o’clock the service began. Organ and pulpit were* 
decked w ith bluoniuig elder, the childn'u also earned braiiche8*^ol the 
birch and elder tree, the very little ones were provided w ith a bit ol 
hard brt'ad, which thej amused thenisehes by gnawing. There wan 
communion sen ice to-day for the young people who had been confirmed, 
there was orgtui music and psalm-siiigiug; hut, alas' there were also 
oar-piercing shruKs from the children, and a continual clamping of 
heavy irfin-hoiind Oalecarllan shoes upon the stone pavement All the 
church chain, tlie gallery, and the aisle were lilled with people, m the 
sido aisles groups of playing children were seen muigled with devout 
elders, close by thesacristj sat a joung Wiinmn nursing her infant, and 
looking like a ining n'presentatioii of an Italian Madonna. 

The first effect produced by oil this was imjiressne, but the first 
effect. There w'dro too many distracting sounds, too much cr>ing of 
children piercing through the singing, too much noise of walking to .and 
fro ; and, to ciMwn all, au unbearable Hiiiell of oiuous. AltnoM ail pre¬ 
sent had brouglit with them little bu^ichcsof onions, at which thev were 
continually biting. I could bear it no longer, and fled into the eliunh- 

J rard. Hen*, as everywhere amid tho scenes of Xaturo, it was calm and 
loly. The church doors stood open, the sound of the organ and of the 
h^miis poured out into Clod’s sunshuie bj tho open lake, and mauv who 
civuld fk'id no room in the church stood hero, and joined m the songs of 
those w'lthiu; while round about on tho tombs, which are nearly all of 
iron, sat mothers nursing their children—the beginning of life in contact 
with dof^th and the grave. A veiy \oung peasant stood by a grave de¬ 
ciphering the inscription— 

'* To hiivp hvml, how svent U lol 
To knofr i)o» to dio—how glorious I '* 

4 * 

Beautiful maxims of Christianity, verses evidently selected from the 
hymn-book, w^ore to bo read on the various tombs there was time to 
pore oxer them all. for the service lasted several hours, a circumstance 
that could not havo been lavourablc to devotion. 

At last the congr^tion (Same pouring out of the church; the red and 
green aprons gleamed foi^h; but gradually the throng became closer, 
and, as it pressed forward, the black head-dresses and white linen sleeves 
and stripes became the prevailing colours, recalling the appearance of a 
procession in a Catholic counti^. Now the path became .lively once 
more; the overcrowded boats pushed off; one wi|ggon after another drove 
away, but yet people*were leA behind. They stood in groups in the 
1>road strobt of Lecksand, from the church to the tavern. And I must 
acknowledge that ipy Datush tongue sounded very strange to them all; 
Wifi begen speaking broken Sumdiak, and the waiteess in the hotel 
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declared to me tliat the tmdentood^e better than the could the Fi^clt 
man who talked to her in Ereneh but jcsr. 

I was Bitting in my room» wheih my hostess’s little granddaughter, a 
pretty child, comes topping in, date at the sight of my gay carpet-bag, my 
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Scotch plaid, and the red morocco lining of w travelling tmnk. I took 
up Bsheet of paper, and cut out a mosaue ’'**♦5 minarets 

and open windows, and she ran out of the room ddighted Soon after¬ 
wards I heard loud talking in the yard, and gradually .^rame dwaro 
that my worjc was the subject: stepping-ouictly forward to the wooden 
balcony, I beheld grandmamma standing wlow in the yard, bolding up 
nnr mosqde, with a beaming countenance. Around, her s^d n ^owd of 
DdecurUans, male and femde, aU in a state of high arturtio appremt^; 
but the dear little girl was crying and atrqM»iog out her bands towawto 
her lawful property, which was being withheld from her became it waa 
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*' no 'icftutiful.’* Much gratified i^id flattered, I crept back into ray** 
room, but prcBentlj there came a hne^k at the door: it was grandmamma^ 
and Hhe carried a large plate of gingefbread cakes. 

“ I bake the best m all Dalccarlia,” she said; “ but they are cut«;out 
in the old forms of my granduiother’b time. Now, as the jjgrntleman 
cuIh out so beautifully, 1 thought perhaps he would cut me a few new 
shapes ” • 

So all the evening of that midsummer dav T sat catting out designs 
for gingerbread cakes: nutcrackers with soldHers’ boots, windmills which 
might have been mistaken for the miller in slippers and with a door in 
his stomach, and dancing girls who pointed one fi>ot at ('harles^s Wain. 
The grandmother rocoi\ud them all, but sho looked askance at the 
dancers, whose legs ^nt too high for her; she thought they had three 
arms, and oiijy one log.* 

“These are new fashions,’* she said, “bnt they are dilficult to copy.” 
t Wo 1 may hope iliat my memory lives in Dulecarlia, ui the form of now 
fashions for gingerbi^ad. 


VII. 

THE POET’S SCUTCHEON. 

- If a man wanted to paint a scutchbou for a poet, the most appropriate 
thing would certainly be to paint Schehcrarade out of the Jliousand 
and One Nights,” telling stones to the Sultan. Scheherazade is the 
poet, and the Sultan is the public that wants io be agreeably entertained, 
otherwise lie will cut olf his Scheherazade’s head. 

PtKverful Sultan! Poor Scheherazade! 

In more than a thousand and one forms Sultan Public sits and listens. 
Let us look at one or two of these forms. 

Yonder ^ita a bilious, ill-tempered learned man. The leaves of his 
tree of life are scribbled over with commontaries; industry and perse¬ 
verance crawl like snails over his pachydermatous skin, but his digestion 
is moth-eaten, and in a bad, a very bad state. Porgtve, () learned itan, 
the rich fulnes^of song, the untaught inspiration, the firesh young soul! 
Don’t cut Scheherazade’s head olf!—But he doe^. 

Yonder sits a roost experienced semnstress; she has been in strange 
families out of solitary rooips, whence sne has derived all her knowledge 
of the world: she understands what is romantic. tiPorgive, O ancient 
virgin, thou that hftst boefi yoked to the needle, and sighest for romance 
in the prose of thw life, if these stories we not exciting enough for thee. 

” Oft with her head I ” says .the senmstress. 

There sits a'flgure in a dressing-gowii, the Oriental garb of the North 
for^ young counts, highnesses, rich brewers, and others. It » not easy 
to judge from the drming-gbwn, the look of command, and th^ polished 
smile, iipon what trra he hftis grown. His aspirations are those of the 
sempstress—to be excited, aipused, stuffed fuu of mysteries such as the 
]||p Speisi knew. • 
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And Scheherasade la decapitaicMi^ ' 

Wiae, enli^htonod iSukaii, now Uiou comest in the fotmofthc school* 
bo} ; iiuinaua und (Treoka, buckled together in tlie bnok^atrap, l}eareat 
ihou«|fl)>un thy back, as Atlas bore the^ky. Don’t overlook poor Hclie- 
herj^acltaj^ don’t cut her head off before you l^vo learned your task, 
and become a child again; tlou't decapitate poor SchcluTa^sadc. 

'riioii young diploiimtist, in gorgeous anay, \i ho i«h()wcBt h\ the (Tuseies 
on thy breast the number of rourts ihuu ha-st \iHtted with thy uobJo 
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chief, speak kindly of Seheheraza<ic’« nom<», speak of herein Prench, 
that she may attain a distinction beyond her native tongue. Translate 
a single verse of her song, as badly as thou niayest, but carry it into 
the brilliant saloon, and her sentence of death will be rcmitt^ by the, 
sweet charmaKt of mercy. 

Mighty tbrower-duwn and setter-up! Thou iTupiter of newspapers, 
Zeus of weeklies, inoutiilios, and ponodtcals generally, shake not (liy 
locks in wrath! Hurl not thy thunderbolts if tichcherazadc sing other* 
wise than thou hast berai accustomed in thy family to he^, or if sho 
have no folloaiog amongst thy retainers. Don’t cut off her head I 
One more form we must notice, the most dangerous of all—^the man 
with the stormy rapture of applause upon his Ifos, ihe,bliQd enthusiaiBt. 
The water into which Seheherasado has dipped lier fipgers is to him a 
Castalian spring; and the throne he buil^ up for her apotheosis Jie- 
comes W seaffmd. ^ * • 

Such is the poet*B scutcheon; pamt upoh It^ 

"IKB SVLTAlf AKD BClIZHBUaZADEj** 

But why portray none of the worthy farms, the mUd, the honest, and 
the noble ? They come, too, and upon thaae Scheherazade toms her 
eyes; among tisnn she boldly nuiean^ proud head towlrds the heavenS!*' 


•• 
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‘^and sings of tbe barmonies there, and of those here below in the heart 
of man. «■ 

That would have a disturbing effect upon the shield, the Sultan and 
Schehoimade.” The sword of death hangs over her while she telJIs her 
stories, and the Sultanjs expression lets ns ex])fect that it willjall. But 
SchclierttKade is the conqueror, and ilic poet is a coii<|ueror too: he is 
rich and conquering, even in his poor room in his most solitary hours; 
atid then rose after rose bursts fori 1», the sky is bright with shooting 
stars, as if a new heaven ivere being created, and the old one wen*, rolling 
away. The world doos'iiot hear of it, for it is the j)otit’a own festival, 
richer than the costliest firework display of kings. He is haj)py like 
8chuheraKado, he is a conqueror, he is mighty; fancy adorns bis walls 
with tapcstiw brighlier than those in the king’s chamber; feeling strikes 
for him a chord of beauty from the bosom of humanity; rea.Hon lifts 
him through the glory of creation up to God, while yet he ft»rget8 not 
*to plant his foot firmly on the earth. His is a rare! power, a rare hap¬ 
piness. We will not see him at the bar of ipisn*preaentation, accused 
and pitied: we paint only bis scutcheon, dip iuto the colours of the 
“ wrong side ” of the world, and thus receive the interpretation of 

“the staTAir and scum eiazass” 

Look! that is it—don’t cut off iSchehcrazade''«head! 


vin. 

THE EIVEE DAL. 


no 


Tueee were heroes bofon? Homer’s time, but they are not known 
poet gai® them immortality by his songs. The same necessity exists 
with regard to the beauties of nature—they must be made famous iu the 
world by books and pictures; they must introduced to the notice of 
the many, an^ receive a kind of world-patent attesting what they are, 
and then only, do they become living realities. The mountain streams 
of tho North have foamed on during thousands of years in nnocknow- 
ledgtd beavity. The great high road of the world does not lead this way; 
no steamer carries the tmveller conveniently along the Dal Elf; cascade 
after cascade necessitate a complicated system of locks. Schubert is, 

E erhaps, the only stranger who has written of the wild splendour and 
cauty of Dalecarlia, and who has spoken of the greatness of the Dal 

Clear as tbe waves of a sea; the iD%hty Dai Elf roils onward in endless 
windings through silent forests and changing pluns, now spreading out 
in its broad bed^now hemihed in, Bometune8'‘relecting the nodding trees 
and the red blockhoules of the lonely towns, at others failing in cascades 
over great boulders of rock. 

asunder, on the moimtain ridge between Sweden and Norway, 
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tHe thn vctttem T)a! 12tf Imve thMP eoarco^ anrt abovo^^dUtiwl 

th<^' flow togHhvr HI oa<* btfd, Jdy tbi« tini(» tfe<»Ir wntm hHvft bt^n 
&ugtnei)h d by luouutam »tronm*t ttud lain''). Conu' u{)kl)itbi*r you 

Bilan find a \\eftllh of pu'tim*w|«to ttct»m*rv, itt rockti naaH**ty, 

at^tiuoB m Bolt k1}Uu‘ b»*.mty; jou vnl\ bo drawn <jmtw to tho i^iutro 
of tlnHBtfvnm, to brook .ibo\t* tho hot'* ot llio I'^inux^ for a 

ltii("ni 4 will loine upon you la follow tho Triudirori ol oxory BtroOiiu 
v*ls til ll»m j-iVvi* ri'CoiM 'i nitti iJh bosom 

the Xtipwof^iau boundary ni flio piinHlj of Serin Ibn IrtuelU^rvofMl 
e tlrsl w »l Hall, the mijrhly eaatade ot NjHpfpkars, tlie nvcp Itiili) 
perpciJilu nlail\ Irom a ri*eli to the depth of above four hundred feet. 

We hnirt r m tho dark woodland waste, where the Kit Bcema to ho 
'•urrourdi 1 by nil tbo Boleuinitv of nature 'i’be elreatn rolls i(h ele&r 
wall IV over a piophyrv bed, whi're tbe mili-w'huj,jmrna, and wbero the- 
p;iffap»(i* piapiiiry hai(optia<j;i and \ttse« an* luwni ut » 

\\ e loJbnv I n* rivei tli^ouKh the Siljim Lake, where KuperHlitlon ro* 
pr<‘BontH Nnk*' swHnm.’oj as a ^n^anlic river liorst with a inane ot irre^tl 
ittslu . and where the Mort/ana evhihitB its wuiidera m tho warm 
wimnuf d'tv 

\V -'ll on he H{Pi.,m irmu the S ijin LJh* under dniopinjj branches 
'ill tiu willow, hy (lie parsonap'.*wIn ie Uu '•.vans eolleel ni llockB ; W'e 
i*lide slow]), orseH and earrmei etnliaiked on tin j»r< t lorry-boat,nerosa 
the ftep ni ' mjf slreS’ii nn<ler lUbtati'a ]imiiu w(jui» nhore lien* the 
nif spio lb I .t .ind iiiijestn'illy toUs it'' on it w'ivib ihroutfh a wooded 
landseflje* .* i itp tn* and uraini .om a hei ne m North Anieriea. 

We fe* ti I f lauiMi,; rner nn ler \\» I's iidj:*trf < I yellow ilay like 
liquid ai tb(> , tho yi tiow wall r dovvii in pn tun sipie (idlB by the 

eoppt p miin, where liiry tonoi.is .ifw in i iinbow aplendour, and the 
liamioer-stroi is on the plates of topper Hound in unison with the^noan- 
e g I f the I It watt rf'dls • 

A' .1 as a concluding ecenc of Bpleiulour in the life of the Dal 0f, 
befon* the livcp iobert itstlf m the wateH of I ho Baltic, apptjitrs tho Klf 
lva’'leby fall. 

xhuhert oas compared this cataract with that at Schairhaiiseu, but 
must mo forget that tho Jihuic canuot show anch a mass of water ut 
IjHifen as »Hat w Inch pours dew ti at Klf Karlcby .* * 

Two aul a half Swedish mdcj> trom Detle, wheio the main roafl to 
l''p‘'ala leads over tlie Dal Ki^thu travoUiT, Imm t hi titone*bridgi> whi«lt 
lie 0.1 to cross, gets a view of tho entire majestn* wraterlill C'loso by 
the lout e js a t dbhonse, and hero the 8trauiu*r may para tlienight, and' 
gare trom hiB little window at the fuammg Wm;<s*s, Ife ina hehobl them 
m the eleir moonlight, when darknosa dwells among* the pmc trees and 
m ih*‘ tiucln is of oak, and all tlio reflected light come trim tho flviog^ 
bubh ing waters,•be can bclmld ftiem when the morning*aun buihU tm 
tlieir rainbow, like an airy bridgo of (sdour, from the wood'Crowued rodt ^ 
to the middle of the ftdl, through the trcirdiling sfv'ay 

We i^me hither from Oefle, and already frof^a'ar we eouUifi'O from 
tbe high road the blue elouds ^k a^itgcd iKateF«duat nsing over tfao dMik 
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inree-tops. Tbo ctanngi^ stopped B«*ar the'Vrjdj^; ^/e< Itiglited,'’ 
and ck><«c to iih fhe wboie ffiigbtv BtiSLaio uas thttnddruig doWfi»* 

' JNo pamter fan 'givf nu on tho canvae the true pietTjre of a%atiWfaU<~*> 
movement vrouhi be wanting; and how then oau we pamt m worda 
fho majeatic grt*ut«c*»8 of such a «pe«‘taeJi% its Vfcss:*’’ of and it» 

Jightntng course? Jt eannot be done, a»id u't“the alteh^t jrf'made: 
a aketch w bmit np m words of the marxellous pu'turo whn*h our oye 
ibeheld, and which even memory can only wrall with uiieertamH(m( lies. 

Above thewaterfttll the Dal Klfdividea into throe arms; two of these 
enoircle ^ wooded rocky ijsland, and fall beMido its perpendicular walls; 
of these falls tho right hand one U the finest the third arm makes a 
circuit, aud rejoios the main stream just below the united falls; it eomes 
rushing forward as if to nu-et tho cataract, or to coimuand d to stop, ami 
now turns away in Uuiling eddies with the arrowy stream, whieh comes 
bursting agailist the stone pillars ot the bridge as it it would crush them 
at urns 

The landscape on the left was enlivened by the appearance of a number 
of g<iala browsing ntnong the nut hiiahcx , real’s!! here, and aeciiKtoined 
to tho thuiidciing moan of the waters, they %enture<l to the very edge 
of the preciptee; on the right a tloek of screaming birds Hew onward 
o\er the glorious oak trees. JjigUt waggons, esi*‘h'drawn by one hor>»o, 
and driien bv a mail who stood upright hnhhng the tiiiis, hurried along 
the broad fon‘'*t road Irom the nuumg works on the island. 

Thither will we hotaiie oursfiies to bid fan w« 11 to the JJ.il DIf at one 
ol its moat beautiful siiotH, a spot that aecma to tiiirsjjort the Mi inger 
into a f.ir more soullierly seeue than he can evpei t to tneonnter hero in 
the North. For the road litre is lovely, and the oak tree grows in full 
luxuriance, spreading forth its le.ify crown. * 

The island miuing works are bt'autiluUy situated. W^o went there— 
what a life and movement reigned around ! Tlie inill-wheela were turn¬ 
ing lound and round, heavy beams were being sawn asunder, iron wa.s 
bcjiig forgisl on gigantic auviU, and all by the power of the water The 
houses of tho workmen form a complete httlo town There was a long 
street, with red^paiuted woiidea houses under the picturesque oak and 
birch trees The grass was seUety to behold ; and m the nnister’s bo ise, 
that nses like a little eastlo lu front of its garden, there reigned in hall 
and chamber, w luit the Eughshman emphaiicftlly calls **0001 fort 
yfo did not liihl tlie proprietor at ooaie, but hospitality is alwajs 
tho pnwailiug spirit in tlicse parts. We were will and kindly enter¬ 
tained , ttsh and poultry, iragrant and steaming, were serveil up to na, 
aa in an enchauted cast le The giurden itself was a spectcft of euchant- 
Mdeiit’ and here were planted three beech t«*ca, which thixAC well. 
The strong north wind had marvellously rounded off the crow-ns of the 
' ‘chestnut trees m the avenue; they looke<l u« if the shear* of the 
,‘*J‘er had been at work upon them. Jn the forcing-house hung 
1 *' .pllow orangi'h; jhe windows were half opened to-day for these 
y" anti Ootvers of the South, so that tho artificial warmth 

>us /Piiuy, ,-arm air of the northern aunaner met each other. The 




ami of ^ 9 ^ BSf wtndA musd tho gardm i8 
lalandSi'Qid’lM^we}! pltMifaiift Hfdgmj; hiroiicM; and (Mkim in tiuOfilfiepR. 
epletKknuu fb«rQ wo little lala^ vntii quiet j^reen i^id otf 
With web gma», Wgh furua, ivaa Suriegated vrtd flowtw, no 1?u» 
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carpet could diaplay freaber colours. TliO stream beta ecu tbcao idaiids 
is sometimes rapid, deep, and clear, somctfnMs like abiosd luesdoir 
with silky green reeds, waterdiltes, and brown featbirv rushes, som^ 
times it appears as a brook vntb a pebbly bottom, and novr agam it k 
8 pr«id abroad hko a quiet malf*||iabd. * 

The landscape here m sorntper about St. John's Day seems creaied 
$ea the play of Koke aud fbradanre of^eire* Here mtiMo sheen of 
the fall moon the dryad nwiid t«dl her atones, pnd Nokc must seise the 
golden IWi and bd^e thab one ipay be happy at least so a» thr 
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^4^ SforieiJar tfu Hou^e)ioM^ 

the othor Hide of the entate the chief stream rolls oil, th^^fuU Bai 
Dost thou hear tlie monotonous thoaning ? It comes not ujpon 
thine ear from Eif "Kailrb^,—it close l^^ide thco: it is the Laa 
waterfall, in the midst <»f which the island of *\sfc iies' the jClf is roar- 
hog and loaramg over the leaping salmon '' ^ '4 ^ * 

Iiet us sit down here,, bet ween the rocky blw'ks on m the 

red evening sun, winch fmurs its golden glory over Iho watoj^s of too 
Baf liHf. Splendid nver! — only for a lew seconds dost thou labour 
yonder amongst the milJs, and then rushest foaming o\er the rocks of 
JBlf Karlcby int(» tliy bed, that leads Ihio to lh\ eternity—the 13,'ltic^ 
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